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late  Emerich  Steindl,  492  ;  Sessional 
Papers,  505 ;  Trade  Commissions, 
ib. ;  Mr.  Quick’s  Light  and  Air 
Investigations,  ib. ;  The  Statutory 
Examinations,  ib. 

Church  Planning  for  Modern  Needs, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Altar.  See  Pbesident’s 
Opesing  Abdeess. 


Church’,  Professor :  Coal  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment,  222. 

C.I.V.  Medal,  The,  15. 

Coal  Smoke  Abatement :  Discussion 
at  the  Institute  :  Sir  William  Rich¬ 
mond,  221;  John  Slater,  222;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Church,  ;  Dr.  Des  VtBUX, 
223 ;  W.  D.  Caroe,  224  ;  Dr.  Wyld, 
225  ;  B.  W.  Hudson,  ib.  ;  Julian 
Corbett,  226  ;  C.  H.  Brodie,  ib. ;  The 
President,  ib. 

- Tests  of  Smoke-abating  Fire- 

■  grates,  380. 

Collcutt,  T.  B. :  Portrait  of  {Frontis¬ 
piece)  :  Nomination  for  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal,  296  ;  Election,  342 ;  Ad¬ 
dress  on  receiving  the  Medal,  416. 

Colling,  J.  K. :  Testimonial  to,  187  ; 
Presentation  to  the  Library  of  his 
Sketches  and  Drawings,  187  ;  Sketch 
of  his  Career  [J.  Osborne  Smith], 
188. 

Colonies,  The  Profession  in  the,  and 
Trade  Commissions,  396. 

Commissions,  Trade  :  The  Profession 
in  the  Colonies  and,  396  ;  An  Insult 
to  Professional  Integrity,  508. 

Committees,  Standing ;  Annual  Re¬ 
ports  of,  332  ;  Election  of,  392 ; 
Council  Appointments  to,  489. 

Compensations  and  Valuations  :  text¬ 
book,  119. 

Competitions :  Institute  List  of  As¬ 
sessors,  Proposed,  70 ;  Advice  to 
those  taking  part  in,  152 ;  Some 
Proposals  for  Reform  of,  279  ;  As¬ 
sessors  appointed  by  the  Institute, 
331 ;  Revision  of  the  Paper  of  Sug¬ 
gestions  to  Promoters,  393  ;  Resolu¬ 
tions  adopted,  400. 

—  See  also  Pbbsident’s  Opening  Ad¬ 
dress. 

Concrete  Staircases :  Rowton  Houses 
V.  Crow,  161 ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Haynes 
on,  189. 

Contract,  The  New  Form  of,  with 
Quantities :  Discussion,  343. 

Copyright,  Architectural,  in  France, 
296,  320. 

Corbett,  Julian ;  Coal  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment,  226. 

Coronation,  The ;  Public  Decorations  : 
E.I.B.A.  Letter  to  The  Times,  318 ; 
The  Institute  Decorations,  343, 
423  ;  Distinguished  Colonials  at 
-  the  Institute  Dinner,  417  ;  Honours 
for  Members  of  the  Institute,  422  ; 
The  Institute  Address  to  the  King, 
459,  460. 

Council,  The  :  Deed  of  Award  of 
Prizes  and  Studentships,  143  ;  Cor¬ 
respondence  re  Island  Site,  Holborn- 
Strand  Improvement,  160  ;  Annual 
Report,  327 ;  Election  of :  Votes 
polled,  392. 

Grace,  J.  D. :  Inlay  and  Marquetry,  294. 

Crane,  Walter :  Pictorial  Mosaic,  32. 

Crete,  British  Exploration  in  :  The 
Institute  Subscription  to,  217  ; 
Some  of  the  Discoveries,  ib. 

Cross,  A.  W.  S. ;  Suggestions  re  Con¬ 
duct  of  Competitions,  393. 


Crow,  Arthur  ;  The  London  Building 
Acts  (review),  92. 

Cuthbert,  Goymour :  decease  of,  228. 

D 

Dawber,  E.  Guy;  Georgian  Architec¬ 
ture  in  America  (review),  397. 

Decoration,  Architectural.  See  Inlay 
AND  Marquetry  ;  Mosaic  ;  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Learning  op. 

Decorations,  Public,  for  the  Corona¬ 
tion  :  E.I.B.A.  Letter  to  The  Times, 
318. 

Decorative  Art,  Modern  :  The  Turin 
Exhibition,  486. 

Della  Porta’s  Work  at  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome,  68. 

Designing,  The  Art  of,  463. 

Des  Voeux,  Dr. :  Coal  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment,  223. 

Doolin,  Walter  Glynn  :  obituary 
notice,  280. 

Downing,  H.  P.  Burke :  Renaissance 
Doorways,  Italian  (review),  19. 

Drains,  Duties  as  to  [Algernon  Bar- 
ker]. — Methods  of  enforcing  Owner 
to  drain,  464  ;  “  House  ”  or  not,  ib. ; 
Meaning  of  term  “  House,”  465- 
471 ;  House,  Part  or  not,  471  ; 
“  Newly  erecting  ”  or  “Rebuilding,” 
494  ;  Offences  of  erecting  (or  re¬ 
building)  and  occupying,  497 ;  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Orders  on  Surveyor’s  Report, 
498;  Surveyor’s  Report,  ib.\  Drains: 
Number,  Size,  Materials,  Level,  and 
Fall,  502 ;  “  Necessary  for  the 

Effectual  Drainage  of  such  House  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  518  ; 
Destination  of  Drain,  ib. ;  Subse¬ 
quent  Alteration  Method,  520 ; 
Remedies  of  Authority,  622 ;  Re¬ 
medies  against  the  Authority,  523  ; 
Defences,  524;  Appeals,  ;  Nuis¬ 
ances  :  Pollution  of  Air,  525 ; 
Cumulative  or  Alternative  Methods, 
ib. ;  Notice  to  abate,  527 ;  Private 
Actions  for  Private  or  Public 
Nuisances,  530;  Notes  to  the 
Lecture,  474,  503,  531. 

Dufferin,  The  Marquis  of :  decease 
announced,  189,  192 ;  M.  Charles 
Lucas  on,  189. 

Durham  Cathedral :  Vaulting  at,  and 
the  Beginnings  of  Gothic  Architec¬ 
ture.  See  Gothic. 

Dutch  (Old)  Towns  and  Villages,  41. 

Duties  as  to  Drains.  See  Drains. 

E 

Education,  Architectural,  111. 

Elections,  Annual:  Nominations  by 
the  General  Body,  342 ;  Scruti¬ 
neers’  Reports,  392. 

Elkington,  George :  Mr.  Searles-Wood’s 
Resolution  re  Party-Wall  Legisla¬ 
tion,  70. 

Ely  Cathedral,  284. 

Emerson,  Sir  Wm. :  Opening  Address 
OP  THE  Session,  1 ;  London  Improve¬ 
ments,  ib. ;  Church  Planning  for 
Modern  Needs,  5 ;  The  Liverpool 
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Cathedral  Committee  and  bis  De¬ 
sign  for  the  Cathedral,  11 ;  Remarks 
on  Election  as  Hon.  Member  of  the 
American  Institute,  12 ;  I'ictorial 
Mosaic,  37  ;  Institute  Assessors,  74  ; 
Dr.  Murray’s  Reconstruction  of 
Ionic  Capitals,  106  ;  Coal  Smoke 
Abatement,  22() ;  Library  Build¬ 
ings,  U.S.A.,  278 ;  Inlay  and  Mar¬ 
quetry,  205  ;  Tradition  in  Architec¬ 
ture,  317 ;  Speech  at  the  Cardiff 
Society’s  Annual  Dinner,  310 ; 
Suggestions  rc  Conduct  of  Competi¬ 
tions,  303-306  ;  Address  at  Presen¬ 
tation  of  Royal  Gold  Medal,  414  ; 
Speech  at  Annual  Dinner,  420  ; 
Retirement  from  the  Chair  :  Vale¬ 
dictory  Address,  421  ;  Knighthood, 
422  ;  Letter  in  Times  re  Danger  of 
Fire  at  St.  I’aul’s,  423  ;  Disclaimer 
re  the  Preliminary  Competition 
for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral,  447 ; 
Accepts  Chairmanship  of  Board  of 
Examiners,  461. 

English  Section,  The,  at  the  Turin 
Exhibition  of  Modern  Decorative 
Art,  486. 

Ephesus,  Archaic  Temple  of  Diana 
at :  Reconstruction  of  Fragments  of 
Capitals  from,  97. 

Essay  Medal  Comxietition,  143. 

Examinations,  The  (Architecture)  : 
Preliminary,  Intermediate,  Final, 
and  Special :  Nov.  1901  and  June- 
July  1902:  Results  and  Lists  of 
Passes,  64,  66,  67,  441,  444,  445,  461 ; 
Analysis  of  Failures  in  the  Final, 
68,  446 ;  In  the  Colonies,  14,  446. 

- (Statutory)  :  Results,  14,  319  ; 

To  be  held  only  once  a  year,  508. 

F 

Fellowship,  Special  Elections  to,  91, 
189,  282,  319,  345. 

Finances,  336. 

Fire  Offices  and  Fire-proof  Buildings, 
115. 

Fire-resisting  Buildings,  Specifications 
for,  115. 

Flower,  Arthur  S.  :  Shropshire 
Churches  (review),  16. 

Fontana’s  Work  at  St.  Peter’s,  Rome, 
58. 

Formal  Gardens,  227. 

Frampton,  Geo. :  Pictorial  Mosaic,  32. 

France  :  Artistic  Copyright  extended 
to  Architecture,  296,  320. 

France,  Royal  Buildings  in.  See  Papus. 

Furness  Abbey,  15. 

Furniture,  Old  English,  463. 

G 

Garden,  House  and.  The  Unity  of 
THE  [Thomas  H.  Mawson],  357 ; 
Main  Considerations  respecting  Site 
and  Position,  358  ;  The  Architect’s 
Work  in  the  Making  of  the  Home, 
359  ;  Selection  of  Site  :  The  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Subsoil,  360  ;  Plan  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Aspect,  361 ;  An  Examptle 
of  Misap)plied  Labour  and  Money, 


ib. ;  Distinction  between  Environ¬ 
ment  of  House  and  surrounding 
Landscape,  362  ;  Wordsworth’s  Ad¬ 
vice  rc  Building,  363  ;  Character  of 
House  and  Garden  Scheme  depen¬ 
dent  upon  Inniressions  and  Inspira¬ 
tions  of  Site,  ib. ;  Plan  of  House 
should  determine  Treatment  of  Im¬ 
mediate  Surroundings,  ib. ;  Some 
Examples,  364 ;  Arrangement  in 
Block :  Old  Examiiles  worthy  of 
Study,  365  ;  Some  ill-considered 
Plans,  3()6  ;  Plan  showing  Difficul¬ 
ties  surmounted,  368 ;  Arrangement 
showing  how  Garden  Designer  may 
be  heljied  by  Plan  of  House,  370  ; 
A  Word  for  the  Orchard,  372  ;  Tlie 
Garden,  ib. 

Discussion'.  H.  E.  Milner,  375; 
W.  G.  Wilson,  ib.',  R.  S.  Lorimer, 
376;  Leonard  Stokes,  ib.',  E.  W. 
Hudson,  ib. ;  Inigo  Triggs,  377  ; 
The  Author,  ib. 

Gas-lighting,  423. 

George,  Ernest :  Old  Dutch  Towns 
and  Villages  (review),  41  ;  Mr. 
Emerson’s  Retirement,  422. 

Geymiiller,  Baron  von :  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  and  his  Connection  with 
the  Villa  Farnesina  and  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome,  170,  175. 

Gibson,  J.  S. :  Institute  .Assessors,  71. 

Glasgow,  Institute  Visit  to :  Vote  of 
Thanks  to  Glasgow  Institute,  13. 

Godwin  Bursary,  Award  of,  144  ;  In¬ 
creased  from  i.'40  to  £'65,  217  ;  Mr. 
S.  K.  Greenslade’s  Tour  in  the 
United  States,  and  Report  on  Plan¬ 
ning  of  Library  Buildings,  229. 

Gordon,  Thomas :  decease  announced, 
228. 

Gothic  Auciiitectuhe,  The  Begin¬ 
nings  OF  ;  Norman  Vaulting  in 
England :  Reiily  to  the  Comte  de 
Lasteyrie’s  Discours  [John  Bilson], 
350  ;  Extracts  from  the  Discoiu's, 
354. 

—  —  —  —  The  Durham  Exanijile 
further  considered  and  compared 
[E.  W.  Hudson],  509. 

—  —  See  also  Architectcise,  The 
Le.aening  of. 

Government  Buildings,  The  New : 
Correspondence  between  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  First  Commissioner  of 
AVorks,  62 ;  Correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Sir  John  Aird  and  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  63  ;  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes’s  Letter  in  The 
Times,  64  ;  Lord  Balcarres's  Criti¬ 
cisms  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
460 ;  Mr.  Akers-Douglas’s  Reply, 
ib. ;  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes’s  Com¬ 
ments  on,  ib. 

Graham,  Alex.  ;  The  late  James 
Brooks,  12  ;  The  Arthur  Cates  Be¬ 
quests,  12 ;  National  Photographic 
Records,  220. 

Green,  Emanuel :  Stonehenge,  129. 

Greenslade,  Sidney  K. :  The  Planning 
OF  SOME  Recent  Library  Buildings 
IN  THE  United  States,  229,  278. 


Grissell  Medal  Competition,  144. 

Gruning,  E.  A. ;  Ancient  Lights  Bill, 
341  ;  The  Tribunal  of  Axijpeal,  ib. 

H 

Hall,  Edwin  T.  ;  By-law  for  Party- 
walls,  69  ;  Institute  Assessors,  72  ; 
The  New  Contract  Form,  344  ; 
Suggestions  re  Conduct  of  Comjieti- 
tions,  393,  395. 

Hare,  H.  T. :  Review  op  the  Designs 
AND  Drawings  submitted  for  the 
Prizes  .and  Studentships  1902, 
154 ;  Tradition  in  Architecture, 
315 ;  Suggestions  re  Conduct  of 
Competitions,  393,  394. 

Haynes,  W.  H. :  Concrete  Staircases, 
189. 

Heaton,  Clement :  Some  Details  of 
Burgundian  Architecture,  21  ; 
Notes  on  the  Pr.actice  op  Picto¬ 
rial  Mosaic,  299. 

Hebb,  John :  Institute  Assessors,  72. 

Hime,  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Albert  H.  : 
Speech  at  Annual  Dinner,  419. 

Hodgson,  John  Lee  :  decease  an¬ 
nounced,  148. 

Holborn-Strand  Improvement :  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  Loudon  County 
Council  re  Island  Site,  160. 

Hoopier,  Francis :  Suggestions  rc  Con¬ 
duct  of  Competitions,  394. 

Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John  :  Stonehenge, 
13e. 

House  and  Garden,  The  Unity  of  the. 
See  G.arden. 

Houston.  .A.  C. :  Architecture  in  Eng¬ 
land  (review),  74. 

Howorth,  Sir  Henry  :  Baldassare  Pe¬ 
ruzzi,  182. 

Hudson,  E.  W. :  Pictorial  Mosaic,  35 ; 
Ionic  Capitals  from  Ephesus,  105  ; 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  184 ;  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Stone’s  Photographic  Records, 
220  ;  Coal  Smoke  Abatement,  225 ; 
Tradition  in  Architecture,  316  ; 
House  and  Garden,  376 ;  Sugges¬ 
tions  rc  Conduct  of  Competitions, 
394 ;  The  Beginnings  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  and  Norman  Vault¬ 
ing  :  The  Durham  Example  further 
considered  and  compared,  509. 

Hutchinson,  C.  E. :  Suggestions  re 
Conduct  of  Comiietitions,  394. 

I 

Iddesleigh,  Earl  of :  Speech  at  Annual 
Dinner,  421. 

Inlay  and  Marquetry,  285 — 

I.  Ven'eer  Work  and  Solid  Inlay 
[AV.  .Aumonier],  285. 

II.  Ox  Coloured  Wax  Stoppings 
[Heywood  Sumner],  291. 

Discussion :  J.  D.  Grace,  294  ;  But¬ 
ler  AVilson,  295  ;  AVm.  Emerson,  ib. 

Innocent,  Charles  John :  obituary 
notice,  74. 

Insurance  Offices  and  Fire-proof  Build¬ 
ings,  115. 

Ionic  (Two)  Capitals  in  the  British 
Museum  [Dr.  A.  S.  Murray]. — The 
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Temple  of  Wingless  Victory,  or 
Athena  NikS,  97 ;  Its  probable  Date- 
and  Architect,  98 ;  The  newly- 
identified  Angle  Capital  from  Athena 
Nik6  in  the  British  Museum,  ib. ; 
Angle  Capital  of  the  Erechtheum, 
99 ;  Angle  of  Ionic  Capital  from 
Temple  at  Bass®,  ib. ;  Archaic 
Ionic  terra-cotta  Capital  from  Gela, 
100 ;  Fragments  of  Capitals  from 
the  Ionic  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  ib. ;  Their  reconstruction, 
ib. ;  Traces  of  Colour  and  Metal 
Ornament  on  Archaic  Capitals,  102  ; 
Use  of  Bulls  or  Oxen  in  Ionic  Capi- 
talp,  103 ;  Three  Types  of  Capitals 
and  Three  Types  of  Bases  from  the 
same  Temple,  ib. 

Discussion :  Hugh  Stannus,  103  ; 
E.  Phen^  Spiers,  104  ;  Paul  Water- 
house,  ;  Professor  Beresford  Pite, 
105;  W.  D.Caroe,  *6. ;  E.W. Hudson, 
ib. ;  Wm.  Emerson,  106 ;  Dr.  Murray, 
ib. 

Ireland,  Eevival  of  Ancient  Arts  of, 
and  Adaptation  to  Modern  Circum¬ 
stances  [George  C.  Ashlin],  118. 

Ireland,  Eoyal  Institute  of.  See  Ailied 
Societies. 

Italy :  Fall  of  the  Campanile  of  San 
Marco.  See  St.  Mask’s,  Venice. 

J 

Judge,  Geobgb  :  decease  announced, 
284. 

K 

Knight,  Samuel  ;  By-law  for  Party- 
walls,  69,  70. 

L 

Lanchestek,  H.  Vaughan  :  Institute 
Assessors,  72. 

Langston,  H.  Hardwicke  :  Annual  Ee- 
port,  341 ;  Suggestions  re  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  Competitions,  393,  396. 

Lasteyrie,  Comte  de  :  Discours  sur  les 
Origines  de  V Architecture  Gothique: 
Mr.  John  Bilson’s  Reply  to,  360. 

Learning  of  Architecture,  The.  See 
Akchitectube,  Lbaening  oe. 

Legal. — Ancient  Lights  :  Warren  v. 
Brown,  40. 

Ancient  Lights :  Parker  v.  W.  F. 
Stanley  d  Co.,  192. 

Ancient  Lights :  Interference  with : 
Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls, 
297. 

Architect’s  Commission  as  Land 
Agent :  Thompson  y.  Tolhurst,  96. 

Concrete  Staircases  :  Bowtofz 
Houses,  Ltd.  v.  Crow,  161. 

Contract :  Provisional  Sums  men¬ 
tioned  in  Specification  :  Liability  of 
Building  Owner  :  Hobbs  y.  Turner, 
147. 

Contract :  Determination  of  by 
Building  Owners  :  Architect  as  Arbi¬ 
trator  :  Enforcement  of  Award : 
Belcher  v.  Boedean  School  Site  and 
Buildings,  Limited,  and  In  re  An, 


Arbitration  between  the  same  parties, 
398. 

Drains,  Duties  as  to  [Algernon 
Barker,  Barrister-at-Law],  464,  494, 
518. 

London  Building  Act,  ss.  68  and 
74 :  Dwellings  for  Industrial  Classes : 
Fireproof  Floors :  Lmidon  County 
Council  V.  Bush,  20. 

London  Building  Act :  Properly 
Bonded  Wall :  BlackbournY.  Hunter, 
448. 

London  Building  Act,  s.  84  : 
Wooden  Stands  :  Duties  of  District 
Surveyors  :  Order  of  the  High  Court, 
463. 

Pulling  down  Premises  ;  Fall  of 
Party-wall :  Builders’  Negligence  : 
Damages  :  Apperley  v.  Mark 
Patrick  &  Son,  399. 

—  See  also  Light  and  Aie. 

Leonard,  Hugh  :  obituary  notice,  92. 

Libeaby  Buildings,  The  Planning  of 
some  becent,  in  the  United  States 
[Sidney  K.  Greenslade].  —  Refer¬ 
ence  Libraries,  229  ;  Congressional 
Library,  Washington,  230 ;  New 
York  Public  Library,  234 ;  State 
Historical  Library,  Madison,  Wis., 
237;  University  Libraries Colum¬ 
bia,  239  ;  New  York,  241 ;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Law  Library,  243 ;  Town 
Libraries,  Div.  I. ;  Boston,  244  ; 
Newark,  247 ;  Providence,  260 ; 
Washington,  253  ;  Town  Libraries, 
Div.  II. :  Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  256 ;  Carnegie  Library, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  258  ;  Public 
Library,  Utica,  N.Y.,  258 ;  Paw¬ 
tucket  Library,  261 ;  Fall  River 
Public  Library,  Mass.,  262  ;  Town 
Libraries,  Div.  III.  ;  Carnegie 
Library,  East  Orange,  264  ;  Duluth 
Library,  Minn.,  265  ;  Tacoma  Public 
Library,  Washington,  266  ;  Branch 
Libraries'.  Various,  Pittsburg,  Fa., 
270  ;  New  York  City,  273  ;  Small 
Libraries :  Various,  273. 

Discussion :  Professor  Beresford 
Pite,  276 ;  J.  H.  Quinn,  277 ;  J. 
Osborne  Smith,  ib. ;  The  President, 
278  ;  The  Author,  278. 

Library,  The  :  Mr.  Arthur  Cates’s  Be¬ 
quests  to,  13 ;  Annual  Report,  333  ; 
Latest  acquisitions  to  be  laid  on  the 
table  at  Business  Meetings,  400 ; 
Summary  of  the  year’s  additions 
to,  xvi. 

Light  and  Aib  :  Method  of  determin¬ 
ing  by  measurement  the  Direction 
and  Altitude  of  the  Sun  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  year  [F.  W.  Quick], 
506,  508. 

Lightning  Research  Committee,  281  ; 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  Suggestions  for 
Observers,  447.- 

Literature  Standing  Committee  ;  An¬ 
nual  Report,  333  ;  Election  of :  votes 
polled,  392  ;  Council  Appointments, 
489. 

Littlewood,  John  :  decease  announced, 
19. 


Liverpool  Cathedral :  Mr.  Emerson’s 
Design  and  the  Liverpool  Cathedral 
Committee,  10  ;  The  New  Conditions 
of  Competition,  14  ;  Correspondence 
between  the  Council  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  90 ;  The  Preliminary  Com¬ 
petition  ;  Architects  who  have  sub¬ 
mitted  Drawings,  446 ;  Sir  Wm. 
Emerson’s  Disclaimer,  447  ;  Report 
of  Advisory  Architects  on  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Competition,  489  ;  Archi¬ 
tects  selected  for  the  Final  Competi¬ 
tion  ,  490 ;  Architects  honourably 
mentioned,  ib. 

Lloyd,  Herbert  Richard :  decease  an¬ 
nounced,  19. 

Lockyer :  Sir  Norman  :  Stonehenge 
and  Sun  Worship,  126. 

- and  F.  C.  Penrose  :  An  At¬ 
tempt  TO  ASCEETAIN  THE  DaTB  OF  THE 

Ceiginal  Constbuction  of  Stone¬ 
henge  PBOM  ITS  Cbientation,  137. 

Lodge,  Sir  Cliver :  The  Lightning 
Research  Committee,  447. 

London  Building  Acts  Text-book,  92. 

London  County  Council,  Correspond¬ 
ence  with,  re  Island  Site,  Holborn- 
Strand  Improvement,  160;  Houses 
in  London  to  be  demolished  :  Records 
required,  378. 

London  Improvements  :  Organised 
System  of  Control  over  Design : 
Improvements  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
whole,  not  piecemeal.  See  Pbesi- 
dent’s  Opening  Addeess. 

Lorimer,  E.  S. :  House  and  Garden, 
376. 

Lucas,  Ch. :  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin, 
189 ;  Architectural  Copyright  in 
France,  320. 

M 

Mackland,  John  :  decease  announced, 
19. 

Mallows,  C.  E. :  Formal  Gardens  (re¬ 
view),  227. 

Manchester  Cathedral,  227. 

Manchester  Society.  See  Allied  So¬ 
cieties. 

Marquetry.  See  Inlay. 

Martineau,  Edward  Henry :  decease 
announced,  120. 

Materials,  Decorative.  See  Mosaic  ; 
Inlay  and  Maequetey. 

Mathews,  J.  Douglass:  The  New  Con¬ 
tract  Form,  343,  345. 

Mawson,  Thomas  H. :  The  Unity  of 
THE  House  and  Gaeden,  357,  377. 

Measured  Drawings  Competition,  143. 

Members  expelled  under  By-law  20,  76. 

Members,  Newly  Elected,  76,  91,  164, 
189,  228,  282, 298, 319, 345, 346, 400. 

Michelangelo.  See  St.  Petee’s. 

Milner,  H.  E. :  House  and  Garden,  375. 

Minutes  of  Geneeal  Meetings. — 
4  Nov.  (Ordinary),  19  ;  18  Nov. 
(Ordinary),  40  ;  2  Dec.  (Business), 
76;  6  Jan.  1902  (Ordinary),  120; 
20  Jan.  (Ordinary),  148 ;  3  Feb. 
(Business  and  Ordinary),  164 ;  17 
Feb.  (Ordinary),  192  ;  3  March 

(Special,  Ordinary,  and  Business), 
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228 ;  17  March  (Ordinary),  281 ; 

7  Ain-il  (Business  and  Ordinary), 
298  ;  21  April  (Ordinary),  320 ; 

5  May  (Special  and  Annual),  340  ; 
20  May  (Ordinary),  380;  9  June 
(Business),  400  ;  23  June  (Ordinary), 
423. 

Model  By-laws,  The  New,  for  Eural 
Districts.  See  By-laws. 

Mosaic,  Pictokial,  Notes  on  the 
Practice  op  [E.  Aiming  Bell],  25 ; 
Limitations  of  the  Material,  25; 
Unsuitability  for  realistic  effects, 
20 ;  Archaism  or  Stiffness  of  De¬ 
sign  indicated,  ib. ;  Subjects  must 
be  capable  of  Austere  Treatment, 
ib. ;  Working  and  I’lacing  the 
Mosaic,  27 ;  Interior  Work,  ib.  ; 
External  Work,  28 ;  Gold  in  Ex¬ 
ternal  Work  unadvisable,  ib.  ;  A 
Light  Scheme  of  Colour  preferable 
to  a  dark  one,  ib. ;  Colours  that 
tell  well,  ib. ;  Effect  of  Different 
Qualities  of  Glass,  ib. ;  Size  of  the 
Tesserie,  29;  The  Interstices,  ib  ; 
Modelling,  30 ;  Light  and  Shade, 
ib. ;  Putting  the  Mosaic  upon  the 
Wall,  ib. ;  Cements,  31  ;  Working  in 
situ  recommended,  ib.\  Objections 
to  the  Modern  Italian  Method,  ib. ; 
Complete  Co-operation  between  De¬ 
sign  and  Craftsman  necessary,  ib. ; 
Arbitrary  character  of  Mosaic  :  ne¬ 
cessity  for  its  being  the  dominant 
in  the  scheme  of  which  it  is  part,  32. 

Discussion  :  George  Frampton, 
A.E.A.,  32;  Walter  Crane,  ib. ; 
C.  Harrison  Townsend,  33 ;  T.  E. 
Spence,  ib. ;  George  Bridge,  ib.  ; 
Wm.  Brindley,  35  ;  Wm.  Wood¬ 
ward,  ib. E.  W.  Hudson,  ib.; 
Thomas  Blashill,  ib. ;  Colonel  Lenox 
Prendergast,  3(1 ;  Wm.  Emerson, 
37  ;  The  author,  ib. 

—  —  —  With  illustrations  from 
Ancient  and  Modern  Work  [Clement 
Heaton],  299. 

Mountford,  E.  W. :  Annual  Eeport, 
340 ;  Suggestions  re  Conduct  of 
Competitions,  394. 

Murray,  Dr.:  Two  Ionic  Caritals  in 
THE  British  Museum,  97,  106. 

N 

Nash,  W.  Hilton  :  The  Institute 
Finances,  341 ;  The  New  Contract 
Form,  343. 

National  Photographic  Eecords.  See 
Photographic  Eecords. 

Norman  Vaulting  in  England.  See 
Gothic  Architecture. 

Northern  Association.  See  Allied 
Societies. 

o 

Obituary. — Eobert  Isaac  Bennett,  19  ; 
Edward  William  Barnes,  192  ;  John 
Francis  Bentley,  219,  437  ;  William 
Chastel  de  Boinville,  228 ;  Janies 
Brooks,  12,  19  ;  Goymour  Cuthbert, 


228 ;  Walter  Glynn  Doolin,  280  ; 
Marquis  of  Dufferin,  189,  192 ; 

Thomas  Gordon,  228;  John  Lee 
Hodgson,  148  ;  Charles  John  Inno¬ 
cent,  74;  George  Judge,  284  ;  Hugh 
Leonard,  92;  John  Littlewood,  19; 
Herbert  Eichard  Lloyd,  19  ;  .John 
Mackland,  19  ;  Edward  Henry  Mar- 
tineau,  120 ;  Thomas  Oliver,  345  ; 
Alfred  Thomas  Osmond,  7() ;  Walter 
Green  Penty,  164  ;  Frederick 
William  Porter,  40;  William  Salway, 
4(il;  Henry  Dunkin  Shepard,  380  ; 
Edmund  William  Smith,  92  ;  Eiiie- 
rich  Steindl,  492  ;  James  Stevens, 
192 ;  Coutts  Stone,  400 ;  William 
Lamer  Sugden,  19  ;  Sir  Eichard 
Temple,  280;  H.  Yeoville  Thomason, 
19  ;  George  Truetitt,  461. 

Orders,  The  Greek  and  Eoman,  96. 

Osmond,  Alfred  Thomas  :  decease  an¬ 
nounced,  76. 

Owen  Jones  Studentship  Competition, 
143. 

P 

P.YLESTixE  Exploration  Fund,  396. 

Paris,  An  Old  Court  Quarter  of 
[William  Henry  Thorp]. — Paris  in 
1871,  201 ;  Some  Former  Abodes  of 
Eoyalty  in  Paris,  ib.;  The  Place 
DEs  Vosges,  203  ;  Hotel  de  Car- 
navalet,  209. 

Party- walls.  Model  By-law  to  regulate, 

68. 

Paterson,  A.  N. :  Tr.adition  in  Archi¬ 
tecture  :  Its  Function  and  V.alue, 
305,  317. 

Penrose,  F.  C. ;  The  Diseovejdes  at 
Stonehenge,  129 ;  Mr.  Emerson's 
Eetirement,  422. 

— - and  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  : 

.\n  Attejip'I'  to  ascertain  the  Date 
OF  THE  Original  Construction  of 
Stonehenge  fro.m  its  Orientation, 
137. 

Penty,  Walter  Green :  decease  an¬ 
nounced,  164. 

Perks,  Sydney  :  Gas  Lighting  (ie\iew), 
423. 

Peruzzi,  Baldassare  [Francis  W. 
Bedford]. — Birthplace  and  Parent¬ 
age,  1()5 ;  Chief  incidents  in  his 
life,  166  ;  Architectural  Works  in 
Home  :  the  Palazzi  Massimi,  170  ; 
The  Villa  Farnesina :  Baron  Gey- 
miiller’s  Eeasons  against  Peruzzi’s 
being  the  architect  discussed, 
Other  Works  in  Eome,  172  :  Con¬ 
nection  with  St.  Peter’s,  174  ;  Baron 
Geymiiller's  Arguments  re  Peruzzi’s 
Share  in  St.  Peter’s  discussed.  175 ; 
IVork  in  Siena,  176  ;  TheDuomo  of 
Carpi  and  S.  Niccolo,  177  ;  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Vallepiatta,  Viterbo,  Bib- 
biano,  Caprarola,  178;  His  Work 
as  a  Painter  in  Eome,  Siena,  Bologna, 
Madrid,  Florence,  ib. 

Disciisskm :  Sir  Henry  Howorth, 
182  ;  Professor  Beresford  Pite,  183  ; 
Colonel  Lenox  Prendergast,  184 ; 
The  Author,  185  ;  E.  W.  Hudson,  ib. 


Photoge.aphic  Eecords,  National  ; 
Exhibition  and  Discussion  at  the 
Institute  ;  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  219, 
220  ;  Alexander  Graham,  220  ;  E.  W. 
Hudson,  ib. 

Pictorial  Mosaic:  Notes  on  the 
Practice  of.  See  Mos.aic. 

Pite,  Professor  Beresford ;  Ionic  : 
Capitals  from  Ephesus,  105  ;  Bal¬ 
dassare  Peruzzi,  183  ;  Library 
Buildings  in  United  States,  276;  ; 
Suggestions  re  Conduct  of  Com¬ 
petitions,  393,  394. 

Planning  of  Library  Buildings  in  the 
United  States.  See  Libr.uiy  Build-  , 

INGS. 

Planning.  See  Drains,  Duties  .as  to. 

Plumbers,  Eegistration  of :  Summary 
of  the  Bill  before  Parliament,  279 ; 
Eesolution  of  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  461. 

Pollaiuolo’s  Sculpture,  82. 

Porter,  Frederick  William :  decease 
announced,  40. 

Portland  Cement,  147. 

Practice  Standing  Committee  :  Annual 
Eeport,  335 ;  election  of :  votes 
polled,  393  ;  Appointments  by  the 
Council,  489. 

Premises  Question,  The  New:  Con¬ 
ference  with  the  A.  A.,  330. 

Prendergast,  Colonel  Lenox  :  Pictorial 
Mosaic,  36 ;  Architectural  Compo¬ 
sition  (review),  41 ;  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  184 ;  Tradition  in  Archi¬ 
tecture,  315. 

President’s  Opening  Address  [Wm. 
Emerson],  1. — Metropolitan  Im¬ 
provements  ;  Organised  System  of 
Control  over  Design  of  Buildings ; 
Improvement  of  London  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  whole,  not  piecemeal,  2  ; 
Competitions :  .Yssessorships,  3 ; 
Alliance  of  Architecture  and  En¬ 
gineering,  4. — Church  Planning 
FOR  Modern  Needs,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Position  of  the 
Altar.  5 ;  Points  in  the  Evolution 
of  Church  Planning,  6 ;  Present 
Arrangements  inconvenient  and  il¬ 
logical  ;  Altar  required  to  be  nearer 
the  Congregation,  and  Width  of 
Nave  and  Choir  increased,  8. —  Vote 
of  Thanks:  J.  Macvicar  Anderson, 

9 ;  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  10 ; 
Eeply,  11. 

Prize  Drawings  for  Exhibition  in  the 
Provinces,  160. 

Prizes  and  Studentships  :  Deed  of 
Award,  143 ;  Eeview  of  Works 
submitted  [H.  T.  Hare],  154 ;  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Drawings,  159 ;  Subjects 
set  for  1902-3,  187;  The  Arthur 
Cates  Prize,  187,  217 ;  Increase  of 
the  Godwin  Bursary,  ib. 

Prynne,  G.  H.  Fellowes:  Eemarks  on  ] 
the  President’s  Opening  Address, 
10  ;  Mr.  Emerson  and  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral  Committee,  11 ;  Church 
Planning,  ib. ;  Tradition  in  Archi¬ 
tecture,  314. 

Pugin  Studentship  Comjpetition,  144. 


Q 

Quick,  F.  W.  :  Light  and  Am  :  Method 
of  determining  by  measurement  the 
Direction  and  Altitude  of  the  Sun  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  year,  505, 508. 

Quinn,  J.  H. :  Library  Buildings,  277. 

R 

Eaphael  ;  The  Villa  Farnesina  attri¬ 
buted  to,  170  ;  Baron  Geymiiller  on 
Kaphael’s  Work  at  St.  Peter’s,  175. 

Ravenna’s  Claim,  145. 

Renaissance  Doorways,  Italian,  19. 

Responsibilities,  Architect’s,  152. 

Review  of  Designs  and  Dbawings 

SUBMITTED  FOE  PRIZES  AND  STUDENT¬ 
SHIPS  1902  [H.  T.  Hare],  154. 

Reviews. — 

Baldry,  A.  L. :  Modern  Mural  Deco¬ 
ration  [C.  Harrison  Townsend], 
462. 

British  School  at  Rome  ;  Papers  of 
[R.  Phenfe  Spiers],  488. 

Cadness,  H. :  Decorative  Brush- 
work,  dc.  [F.  W.  Bedford],  463. 
Calcare  :  Cement  Users’  Guide 
[Sydney  B.  Beale],  147. 

Cranage,  Rev.  D.  H.  S. :  Shropshire 
Churches  [Arthur  S.  Flower],  16. 
Fletcher,  Banister  F. ;  London 
Bidlding  Act  1894  [Arthur  Crow], 
92 ;  Valuations  and  Compejisa- 
tions  [C.  H.  Brodie],  119  ;  History 
of  Architecture  [E.  R.  Barrow], 
191. 

Georgian  Architecture  in  the  United 
States  [E.  Guy  Dawber],  397. 
Gilchrist,  James  G.,  and  Perkins, 
Rev.  T. :  Itinerary  of  English 
Cathedrals  [A.  Maryon  Watson], 
75. 

Gotch,  J.  Alfred :  Early  Renais¬ 
sance  Architecture  in  England 
[A.  C.  Houston],  74. 

Green,  Mowbray  A. :  Architechire 
of  Bath  [Arthur  T.  Bolton],  424. 
Hallett,  C. :  Bipon  Cathedral 
[Francis  Bond],  44. 

Hiatt,  C. :  Westminster  Abbey  [W.  S. 
Weatheiiey],  347. 

Hills,  H.  F. :  Gas  and  Gas  Fitting 
[Sydney  Perks],  423. 

Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John :  Abbey  of 
St.  Mary -in-Furness  [Percy  S. 
Worthington],  15. 

Hurrell,  J.  W. :  Old  Oak  Furniture 
[E.  Charles],  463. 

Mass6,  H.  J.  L.  J. :  Bristol  Cathe¬ 
dral  [F.  Bligh  Bond],  17. 

Mitchell,  C.  F. :  Classic  Architecture 
[E.  Stephen  Ayling],  96. 

Parker,  B.,  and  Unwin,  E. :  Art  of 
Building  a  Home  [H.  A.  Satchell], 
190. 

Perkins,  Rev.  Thomas ;  Manchester 
Cathedral  [Percy  S.  Worthington], 
227. 

Eivoira,  G.  T. :  Architettura  Lom- 
barda  [Paul  Waterhouse],  145. 
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Robinson,  J.  B. :  Architectural  Com¬ 
position  [Col.  Lenox  Prendergast], 

41. 

Schultz,  E.  W.,  and  Barnsley,  S.  H. : 
Monastery  of  St.  Luke  of  Siiris 
in  Phocis  [Prof.  Elsey  Smith], 
190. 

Skrimshire,  S. :  Land  Surveying, 

42. 

Small,  John  W. :  Scottish  Archi¬ 
tectural  Details  [Ramsay  Tra- 
quair],  42. 

Sweeting,  Rev.  W.  D. :  Ely  Cathe¬ 
dral  [T.  D.  Atkinson],  284. 
Topical  Architecture :  Renaissance 
Doorways,  Italian  [H.  P.  Burke 
Downing],  19. 

Triggs,  Inigo :  Formal  Gardens 
[C.  E.  Mallows],  227. 

Tuyn,  W.  J. :  Old  Dutch  Towns 
[Ernest  George],  41. 

Wheeler,  E.  M. :  School  Archi¬ 
tecture  [A.  H.  Ryan-Tenison],  347. 
Rhodes,  The  late  Mr.  Cecil,  and  Art, 
296. 

Richmond,  Sir  W.  B. :  British  Ex¬ 
ploration  in  Crete,  217,  218 ;  Coal 
Smoke  Abatement,  221. 

Ridge,  Lacy  W. :  Resolution  urging 
need  for  By-law  to  regulate  Party- 
Walls  as  distinct  from  External 
Walls,  68  ;  Institute  Assessors,  72. 
Eipon  Minster,  43,  74. 

Rome,  British  School  at :  R.I.B.A. 
Annual  Grant  to,  319  ;  The  First 
Volume  of  Papers,  488. 

—  St.  Peter’s  at.  See  St.  Peter’s. 
Royal  Academy  Lectures  1902.  See 
Architecture,  The  Learning  of. 
Royal  Gold  Medal, The:  Death  of  the 
Council’s  Nominee,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bentley,  prior  to  election,  219 ; 
Reference  to  the  King,  and  His 
Majesty’s  Reply,  279  ;  Nomination 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Collcutt, 
296  ;  Election  of  Mr.  Collcutt,  342  ; 
President’s  Address  at  the  Presenta¬ 
tion  of,  414 ;  Mr.  Collcutt’s  Reply, 
415. 

Rural  District  By-laws.  See  By-laws. 
Ryan-Tenison,  Arthur  H. :  School 
Architecture  (review),  347. 

s 

St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  Fall  of  the 
Campanile  of  [Luca Beltrami],  429  ; 
Laying  out  the  Foundations,  430 ; 
Height  ultimately  attained  but 
little  lower  than  that  originally  con¬ 
templated,  ib. ;  A  Series  of  Disasters 
until  Final  Completion  in  1517, 
432 ;  Failure  of  Builders  to  take 
into  account  the  limits  of  resistance 
possessed  by  the  Foundations,  ib. ; 
Mishaps  from  Lightning  until  Pro¬ 
vision  of  a  Lightning  Conductor, 
ib.  ;  Plan,  Elevation,  and  Section, 
433  ;  Gradual  Disintegration  of  the 
Structure  brought  about  by  Earth¬ 
quake,  Fire,  and  Lightning,  434  ; 
Final  Catastrophe  not  due  to  dis¬ 


proportionate  Foundations,  ib. ; 
How  far  the  collapse  might  have 
been  avoided,  retarded,  or  mini¬ 
mised,  ib. ;  The  determining  factor 
in  the  catastrophe,  435 ;  Remedial 
Measures  which  would  have  averted 
the  calamity,  ib. ;  Culpable  Neglect 
of  the  Board  for  the  Preservation 
of  Venetian  Monuments,  ib. ;  The 
weak  spot  in  the  guardianship  of 
the  artistic  patrimony  of  Italy,  436. 

- -  —  Letter  from  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  the  Italian  Ambassador  and 
the  Reply,  446. 

- Mr.  C.  H.  Blackall’s  Excava¬ 
tions,  490 ;  Description  of  the 
Foundations,  491  ;  Fragments  of 
Mortar  from  the  fallen  tower  to  be 
analysed  by  Science  Committee,  492. 

St.  Paul’s,  Danger  of  Fire  at  [Wm. 
Emerson],  423. 

St.  Peter’s,  Rome  (Royal  Academy 
Lectures,  1901)  [Professor  Aitchi- 
son]. — 

Lecture  V.  :  The  Architects  of 
St.  Peter’s  :  Their  Career  and 
Works :  Michelangelo  Buonarroti 
Simoni,  49  ;  Pirro  Ligorio  and  Ja¬ 
copo  Barozzi  da  Vignola,  57  ;  Gia¬ 
como  della  Porta  and  Domenico 
Fontana,  58  ;  Carlo  Maderno,  59  ; 
Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernino,  ib. 

Lecture  VI. :  Criticism  of  the 
Building,  77 ;  Its  Decoration,  82 ; 
Pollaiuolo’s  Monument  to  Innocent 
VHI.,  ib. ;  The  Sculptures,  84 ; 
Immensity  of  Building  not  appre¬ 
ciated  owing  to  the  false  scale 
applied,  ib. ;  The  Dome  dwarfed  by 
its  Piers,  ib. ;  The  Nave  Vault,  88  ; 
Decoration  of  the  Vault,  ib.  ;  The 
Lesson  taught  by  the  building,  ib. ; 
Michelangelo’s  Masterpieces,  89. 

Satchell,  Herbert  A.  :  Modern  House- 
Building  (review),  190  ;  Annual 
Report,  340. 

School  Architecture,  347. 

Science  Standing  Committee  :  Annual 
Report,  334 ;  Election  of :  Votes 
polled,  393  ;  Council  Appointments 
to,  489. 

Scott,  Wm.  :  Honoured  by  the  King 
of  Italy,  189 ;  The  First  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  of  Modern  De¬ 
corative  Art,  Turin,  1902,  486. 

Searles-Wood,  H.  D. :  By-law  for 
Party  -  walls,  69  ;  Resolution  re 
Ownership  and  Party-wall  Sections 
of  London  Building  Act,  70;  The 
Institute  and  the  Telephone,  345. 

Sessional  and  other  Papers  : — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Council, 
327. 

Architecture  among  the  Modern 
Arts  [Paul  Waterhouse],  107. 

Architecture,  British,  The  Past, 
Present,  and  Future  of  [Frank 
Caws],  45. 

Architecture,  The  Learning  of 
(Royal  Academy  Lectures  1902) 
[Professor  Aitchison,  B.A.],  193, 
321,  381,401,  449,  477. 
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Baklassare  Peruzzi  [Francis  W. 
Betlforil],  1G5. 

Bentley,  Jolm  Francis  :  Memoir 
[T.  J.  Willson],  437. 

Burgundian  Architecture,  Some 
Details  of  [Clement  Heaton],  21. 

Drains,  Duties  as  to  [Algernon 
Barker,  Barrister-at-Law],  464,494, 
517. 

Gothic  Architecture  :  Beginnings 
of,  and  Norman  Vaulting  in  Eng¬ 
land  [John  BilsonJ,  350  ;  The  Dur¬ 
ham  example  further  considered 
[E.  W.  Hudson],  508. 

House  and  Garden,  Unity  of  the 
[Thomas  H.  Mawson],  357. 

Inlay  and  Marquetry  [W.  Aumo- 
nier  and  Heywood  Sumner],  285. 

Ionic  Capitals  (Two)  in  the 
British  Museum  [Dr.  A.  S.  Murray], 
97. 

Library  Buildings,  The  Planning 
of  some  Recent,  in  the  United 
States  [Sidney  K.  Greenslade],  229. 

Light  and  Air  :  Method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  Direction  and  Altitude 
of  the  Sun  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
year,  505. 

Mosaic,  Pictorial,  Notes  on  the 
Practice  of ;  R.  Aiming  Bell,  25  ; 
Clement  Heaton,  299. 

Paris,  An  Old  Court  Quarter  of 
[Wm.  Henry  Thorp],  201. 

President’s  Opening  Address,  1  ; 
Address  on  Presentation  of  Royal 
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(J.  K.)-  Details  of  Gothic  Architecture:  original 
sketches  and  drawings.  2  vols.  U.  fo.  —  1851-  58 
Gothic  ornaments  :  Original  drawings.  2  vols. 

1),  fo. - l,sI8-  4i) 

Medieval  foliage  :  Original  drawings.  I  vol. 

1).  fo.  -  IShl  78 

DUMORTIER  (V.)  Hon.  Corr.  JL— Nivciles.  Palais  de 


Justice  avec  depot  d’archives,  plans,  A’c.  7  sheets. 
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Schaerbeck.  Hotel  Comuiunale.  V.  Dumortier,  archi¬ 
tect.  2  sheets,  P-  Brussels  -- 
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Theatre.  Plans,  elevation,  section.  B.  Wyatt,  archi¬ 
tect.  13  sheets.  D.  Lond.  islO 

SPIERS  (R.  P.)  Fclloiv—Y enice.  Ducal  palace.  Large 

hall.  D. - 
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1901-02 

Studio.  1901-02 
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ELDSEN  (J.  V.) — “  The  Quarry  ”  collection  of  building 
stones.  pam.  8o.  Bond.  1902 
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sm.  fo.  Bond.  1902 
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Maria  de  Nieva.  pam.  la.  8o.  Madrid  1900 

Discursos  leidos  ante  la  Eeal  Academia  de  Bellas  Aides 
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Bos  Claustros  de  Pamplona  ;  Sillerias  de  Coro  Espauoles. 

pam.  la.  8o.  Madrid  1901 
Eetablos  Espauoles  Ojivales  y  de  la  Transicion  al  Eena- 
cimiento.  pam.  8o.  Madrid  1902 

EBEMING  (0.)  Associate — Municipal  housing;  its 
economic  basis.  pam.  8o.  Bond.  1902 

FOUEDEINIEE  (D.)  the  Publisher— Davies  (W.  E.)— 
Quantities  and  quantity-taking  (The  Builder  Student 
series).  8o.  Bond.  1901 

Hills  (H.  E.) — Gas  and  gas  fittings.  8o.  Bond.  1902 
EEITCHBEY  (E.  W.) — Art  of  tracing.  8o.  Bombay  1890 
GIBBINGS  &  CO.  (Messrs.)  (he  Publishers-  Small  (J.  W.) 

— Scottish  architectural  details.  sm.  fo.  Bond.  1901 
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HAGEEUP  (H.)  the  Publisher — Andeesen  (C.  C.) — Chateau 
de  Copenhague.  fo.  Copenhagen  1902 

HAMIBTON  (E.  M.)  Associate — Ednie-Beown  (J.)— Forests 
of  Western  Australia  and  their  development. 

4o.  Perth  1899 

HEBB  (J.)  Fellow — Chdech  (Prof.) — On  the  preservation 

of  wall  paintings.  pam.  8o.  Bond. - 

HEINEMANN  (W.)  the  Publisher — Eivoiea  (G.  T.) — 
Origini  della  architectura  Bombarda. 

sm.  fo.  Eome  1901 

HIBBEET  (J.) — Monimenta ;  remains  in  prose  and  verse, 
1849-1902.  8o.  Bond.  1902 

HIETH  (G.)  the  Publisher — Der  Formenschatz. 

fo.  Munich  1901-02 
Der  schone  Mensch.  fo.  Munich  1901-02 

HOBBOEN  (BOEOUGH  OF) — Description  of  new  baths. 

fo.  Bond.  1902 

HUDSON  (E.  W.)  Associate — The  Bondon  Home  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers.  pam.  8o.  Bond.  1902 

INGEBOW  (B.)  EeZZow-MuERAY  (J.  A.  H.)— New  English 
Dictionary  (in  progress).  fo.  Oxford  1901-02 

INSTITUTE  OF  BUIBDEES— Hill  (W.)— Submarine 
construction.  pam.  8o.  Bond.  1902 

JUDGE  (M.) — St.  James’s  West  Malvern. 

pam.  4o.  Bond.  1902 
BIVBEPOOB  CATHEDEAB  PETITION  COMMITTEE. 


— The  protest.  pam.  8o.  Biverpool  1901 

BONDON  (COEPOEATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF)— Sharpe 
(E.  E.) — Calendar  of  letter-books.  Better-book  circa 
a.d.  1309-1314.  8o.  Bond.  1902. 

BONGMANS,  GEEEN  &  CO.  (Messrs.)  the  Publishers— 
Paerer  (B.)  &  Unwin  (E.) — Art  of  building  a  home. 

8o.  Bond.  1901 

MACMIBBAN  &  CO.  (Messrs.)  the  Publishers — Sturgis 
(E.) — Dictionary  of  architecture  and  building.  3  vols. 

8o.  New  York  1901-02 
Schultz  (E.  W.)  &  Barnsley  (S.  H.) — The  Monastery  of 
St.  Buke  of  Stiris  in  Phocis.  fo.  Bond.  1901 

MAEEIAGE  (W.)  &  BENHAM  (W.  G.)— New  Town  Hall 
and  municipal  buildings  of  Colchester.  4o. - 1900 


MEACHBE  (A.  J.)  Associate — Architecture  and  ornament 
in  Italy.  fo.  Bond.  1901 

MOWBEAY  (Sr  CO.  (Messrs.  A.  E.)  the  Publishers — 
Geldart  (E.) — Manual  of  church  decoration  and 
symbolism.  8o.  Bond.  1899 

MUTHESIUS  (H.) — Die  Englische  Baukunst  der  Gegen- 

wart.  Parts  i.-iv.  fo.  Beipzig  1901-02 

MYEES  (T.  H.)  Fellow — Baptisteries  and  fonts,  past  and 
present.  pam.  4o.  Preston  1902 

PEEKS  (S.)  Associate — Ethics  of  dilapidations. 

pam.  8o.  Bond.  1902 
PUBBIC  EECOEDS  OFFICE — Annual  report  of  deputy 
keeper.  8o.  Bond.  1902 

EEADE  (T.  M.)  Fellow — Sand  blast  from  the  shore  and 
its  erosive  effect  on  wood.  pam.  8o.  Bond.  1901 

Another  section  of  Keuper  marls  at  Great  Crosby,  Bancs. 

pam.  8o.  Bond.  1901 

- &  OTHEES — Green  slates  from  the  Bake  District, 

with  a  theory  of  slate  structure,  pam.  8o.  B’pool.  1901 

- Peat  and  forest  bed  at  Westbury  on  Severn. 

pam.  8o.  Gloucester  1902 

- Glacial  and  post-glacial  features  of  the  lower  valley 

of  the  Eiver  Bune  and  its  estuary. 

pam.  8o.  B’pool.  1902 
SCAMMEBB  (E.  T.) — Timber  resources  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  pam.  8o.  Bond.  1902 

SCOTT  (W.)  Soane  Medallist  1877 — Eock  villages  of  the 
Eiviera.  8o.  Bond.  1898 

Bicknell  (C.) — Prehistoric  rock  engravings  in  the 
Italian  Maritime  Alps.  8o.  Bordighera  1902 

SIMPSON  (Prof.  F.  M.)  Fellow— T\so  presidential  addresses. 

pam.  4o.  B’pool.  1901 
SPIEES  (E.  Phene)  Felloic — Boid  (E.) — History  and 
analysis  of  the  principal  styles  of  architecture.  2nd 
ed.  8o.  Bond.  1835 

Anon.--  The  architectural  examination. 

pam.  4o.  Bond.  1872 
Ashpitel  (A.) — The  voluntary  architectural  examination. 

4o.  Bond.  1862 

SOGBIANO  (A.) — Michele  Euggiero. 

pam.  8o.  Naples  1900 
STUBBEN  (J.)  Hon.  Gorr.lf.  — Festschrift  des  Eheinischen 
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SUGDEN  (H.  TOWNBEY)  EcZZom;— Chiantarelli  (G.)  & 
Others — Gli  Ornati  delle  Pareti  ed  i  Pavimenti  delle 
Stanze  dell’  Antica  Pompei.  fo.  Naples  1796 

Donaldson  (T.  B.)— Pompei  illustrated  with  engravings 
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la.  fo.  The  Hague  1901 
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pam.  sm.  8o.  Brussels  1901 
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Ho.  Caen  11)00 
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Ho.  Bajos  11)01 
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Teknisk  Ugeblad.  4o.  Christiania  1001-1002 
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Colchester — Plssex  Archeological  Society. — Transac¬ 
tions.  Ho.  Colchester  1002 

Dublin— Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. —Consti¬ 
tution,  itc.  4o.  Duhlin  1001 

Royal  Society — Scientific  Transactions. 

4o.  Dublin  1001 

Scientific  Broceedings.  Ho.  Dublin  1000-1001 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries. — Journal.  Vol. 
xxxii.  part  2.  8o.  Dublin  1002 

Glasgow — Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow — Pro¬ 
ceedings.  Ho.  Glasgow  1001 

Architectural  Association — Report. 

4o.  Glasgow  1001 

Guildford — Surrey  Arclieological  Society  Collections. 

Vol.  xvi.  Ho.  Lond.  1001 

Leeds —Yorkshire  Archeological  Society — Journal. 

Vol.  xvii.  Part  i.  Ho.  Leeds  1002 

Leicester — Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Society  of 
Architects — 20th  Annual  Report,  1001-1002. 

pam.  8o.  Leeds  1001 
Lewes — Sussex  Archieological  Society — Collections. 

Vol.  xliv.  Ho.  Lewes  1001 

Liverpool — Architectural  Society — Proceedings. 

Ho.  Liverpool  1001 
Library  Catalogue.  Ho.  Liverpool  1001 

London — Architectural  Association.— A.  A.  Notes. 

4o.  Lond.  1001-1002 

- Brown  Book. 

sm.  Ho.  Lond.  1902 

- Sketch  Book. 

la.  fo.  Lond.  1001-1002 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee — Publica- 
cations.  Nos.  53-0,  ()l-2. 

Ho.  Lond.  1901-1002 
British  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  1001 — Trans¬ 
actions.  Vols.  i.-iv.  Ho.  Ijond.  1002. 

Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society — Annual  Report. 

Ho.  Lond.  1001 

Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants — List  of 
Members  1902.  Ho.  Lond.  1002 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers—  List  of  Jlem- 
bers.  Ho.  Lond.  1002 

- Minutes  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings.  Vol.  cxli.  So.  Lond.  1002 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers — Proceed¬ 
ings.  Ho.  Lond.  1001 

Iron  &  Steel  Institute — Journal.  Ho.  Lond.  1001 
Lodge  Quatuor  Coronati — Transactions. 

la.  Ho.  Margate  1902 
Royal  Archicological  Institute — Journal. 

Ho.  Lond.  1901-1902 
Royal  Geographical  Society  —  Geographical 
Journal.  la.  Ho.  Lond.  1901-1902 

Royal  Institution— Proceedings.  Ho.  Lond.  1901 
Royal  Society — Proceedings. 

Ho.  Lond.  1901-1902 
Sanitary  Institute.— Journal. 

Ho.  Lond.  1901-1902 
Society  of  Antiquaries  — Archieologia.  Vol.  Ivii. 

2.  la.  4o.  Lond.  1901 

- Proceedings.  Ho.  Lond.  1901 


London  (co«f.) —Society  of  Architects — Journal. 

4o.  Lond.  1901-1902 
Society  of  Arts. — Journal.  Ho.  Lond.  1901-1902 
Society  of  Biblical  Areha?ology. — Proceedings. 

Ho.  Lond.  1901-1902 
Society  of  Engineers — Transactions. 

la.  Ho.  Lond.  1901 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health — Public 
Healtli.  4o.  Lond.  1901-1902 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies — 
Journal.  sm.  fo.  Lond.  1901-1902 

Surveyors’  Institution — Transactions. 

Ho.  Lond.  1901-1902 
Lvon — Association  Provinciale  des  Architectes  Fran<,-ais 
— Bulletin.  fo.  Lyon  1902 

Manchestf.r  -Literary  A  Philosophical  Society  — 
Memoir.s  iV  proceedings.  Ho.  Manch.  1901-i902 
Montke.vl— Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  —  Trans 
actions.  la.  Ho.  Montreal  1901 

Newcasti.e-on-Tvne— North  of  England  Institute  of 
Mining  iV  Mechanical  Engineers  —  Transac¬ 
tions.  la.  Ho.  Newc.-on-Tyne  1901-1902 

Northern  Architectural  Association — President’s 
address.  Ho.  Newc.  1901 

Paris— Societii  Centrale  des  Architectes- Annuaire. 

pam.  Ho.  Paris  1902 

- L’Arcliitecture. 

fo.  Paris  1!I01-1902 
l•.■eole  Spi'ciale  dWrchitecture — Seance  d’ouver- 
ture.  Ho.  Paris  1901 

Rome  -  Commissione  .\rcheologica  Comunale — Bullet- 
tino.  la.  So.  Rome  1902 

British  .School  Papers.  Vol.  i.  4o.  Lond.  1902 
St.  PEiKRMiruG  Societb  Impfriale  des  .\rchiteetes — 
L'Architectc.  Vol.  xxx.  fo.  St.  Petersburg  1901 
SiiEEFiEi.il  Society  of  Architects  A  Surveyors — Annual 
Pieport.  Ho.  Sheffield  1901 

Sydney,  N.S.W. — Institute  of  Architecture-  Report. 

Ho.  Sydney  1901 

Toronto  Ontario  Association  of  Architects- Proceed¬ 
ings.  Ho.  Toronto  1901 

Vienna  -(’isterreichischer.,  ingenieur-  u.  Architekten- 
Verein  — Zeitschrift.  la.  4o.  Vienna  1901-1902 
W.vsHiNiiTON  -American  Institute  of  Architects — 
Quarterly  Bulletin.  4o.  Washington  1902 
Proceedings  of  3.3th  Annual  Convention. 

4o.  Washington  1901 
Architectural  Club  -  Annual  Exhibition. 

4o.  Washington  I'.lOl 
Wolverhampton.  .Vrchitectural  Association — Constitu¬ 
tion  and  nile.s.  Hq.  Wolverhampton  1901 

UNWIN  (T.  FISHER)  the  Publisher  -Tcyn  (W.  J.)  & 
Otuer.'; — Old  Dutch  towns  and  villages  of  the  Zuider 
Zee.  4o.  Lond.  I'.tOl 

VARGAS  (Don  E.  M.  R.  y)  Ifon.  Corr.  .V. — Proyecto  de 

Casa  Consistorial  para  Valladolid,  pam.  fo. - 1898 

Proyecto  de  Basilica  y  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus  en  Alba 
de  Tonnes.  pam.  fo.  Salamanca  1900 

WAGNER  (0.)  Hon.  Corr.  M. — Moderne  Architektur  (3rd 
part).  Ho.  Vienna  1902 

WILSON  (F.  P.)  the  Publisher — Skrimshire  (S.) — Land- 
surveying  ;  its  theory  and  practice.  Ho.  Lond.  1901 
WIMPERIS  (E.  W.)  Associate — Plan  of  London  and 
Westminster.  fo.  Lond.  1793-99 

Tot.vl:  Volumes  (cxclnsivc  of  Periodicals,  Reports,  and 
Transactions  of  Societies,  and  Parts  of  WorJes  issued 
in  a  serial  form  noiu  in  progress),  62;  P.amphlets, 
32. 

MEDALS. 

CITY  OF  LONDON— 

In  commemoration  of  the  raising  and  equipment  of  the 
City  of  London  Imperial  Volunteers  and  their  service 
in  South  Africa  1899-1900  ; 
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Ohv. :  Heralds  with  trumpets  calling  up  volunteers : 
medal  surrounded  by  branches  of  oak  entwined  with 
a  ribbon  bearing  the  names  of  the  principal  engage¬ 
ments  in  which  the  C.I.V.  took  part. 

Rev.  :  Radiant  sun  of  British  Empire  shines  behind  hill 
surmounted  by  a  staff  flying  the  Union  Jack  and 
C.I.V.  flag.  (Bronze) 

Presented  by  the  Corpobation  of  the  City  of  London. 

EXETER— 

Obv. :  Exeter  meat  and  corn  market :  founded  by  the 
Chamber  1835.  C.  Fowler,  architect. 

Rev. :  Wreath  and  regalia  ;  city  arms :  inserip.  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Council  of  Exeter  1837.  (Bro^ize) 
Presented  by  Charles  I’owlbe  [Felloio]. 

PURCHASES. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c. 

ALLGEMEINE  BAUZEITUNG  (in progress). 

fo.  Vienna  1901-02 

AUSTIN  (E.) — Law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops, 
including  laundries,  docks,  and  bakehouses. 

8o.  Lond.  1901 

BAUDOT  (A.  de)  &  PERRAULT-DABOT  (A.)— Monu¬ 
ments  historiques.  Vol.  iv.  Parts  xv.-xvi. 

fo.  Paris  1902 

BENHAM  (W.)  &  WELCH  (C.)—Medifeval  London. 

la.  8o.  Lond.  1901 

BOCK  (W.  de)  — Materiaux  pour  servir  a  I’arch^ologie  de 
PBgypte  chrdtienne.  2  vols.  Text  and  plates. 

ob.  fo.  St.  Petersburg  1901 

BRITISH  MUSEUM — Guide  to  the  department  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities.  8o.  Lond.  1899 

Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  sm.  8o.  Lond.  1900 

Mausoleum  and  sculptures  of  Halicarnassos  and  Prien^. 

sm.  8o.  Lond.  1900 

Guide  to  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  antiquities. 

8o.  Lond.  1900 

Waddesdon  Bequest :  collection  of  jewels,  plates,  and 
other  works  of  art  bequeathed  by  Baron  Rothschild. 

8o.  Lond.  1899 

CHARNOCK  (G.  F.)— Exercises  in  graphic  statics,  with 
examples  of  its  application  to  practical  designing  of 
constructional  ironwork.  2  vols. 

ob.  8o.  Manch.  1899-1900 

CHRISTOPHE  (P.) — Le  Beton  Arm6  et  ses  applications. 

8o.  Paris  1902 

CROUCH  (J.)  &  BUTLER  (E.)— Churches,  Mission  Halls 
and  Schools  for  Nonconformists. 

4o.  Birmingham  1901 

DUTERT  (F.) — Le  Forum  Romain  et  les  forums  de  Jules 
Cesar,  d’Auguste,  de  Vespasien,  de  Nerva  etde  Trajan. 

8o.  Paris  1876 

ENLART  (C.) — Manuel  d’archeologie  fran(,'aise  depuis  les 
temps  M6rovingiens  jusqu’a  la  renaissance  :  architec¬ 
ture  religieuse.  8o.  Paris  1902 

FALB  (R.) — II  Taccuino  Senese  di  Giuliano  Da  San 
Gallo :  50  Facsimili  di  disegni  d’  architettura,  seul- 
tura  ed  arte  applicata.  ob.  fo.  Siena  1902 

FEASEY  (H.  J.)  &  MICKLETHWAITE  (J.  T.)— West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  4o.  Lond.  1899 

FORSTER  (E.) — Monuments  d’architecture,  de  sculpture 
et  de  peinture  de  I’Allemagne  depuis  I’etablissement 
du  Christianisme  jusqu’aux  temps  modernes.  8  vols. 

fo.  Paris  1859-06 

FREEMAN  (L.  J.)— Italian  sculpture  of  the  renaissance. 

8o.  Lond.  1901 

GAZETTE  DES  BEAUX-ARTS  (in  progress). 

8o.  Paris  1901-02 

GRAHAM  (ALEXANDER)  EcZZoiy— Roman  Africa  :  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
North  Africa,  based  chiefly  upon  inscriptions  and  monu¬ 
mental  remains  in  that  country.  la.  8o.  Lond.  1902 


HIS  (E.) — Dessins  d’ornements  de  Hans  Holbein. 

fo.  Paris  1886 

HOPE  (W.  H.  ST.  JOHN) — Stall  plates  of  the  knights  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  1348-1485.  fo.  Lond.  1901 
KUTSCHMANN  (T.)  — Meisterv'erke  Saracenisch-Norman- 
nischer  Kunst  in  Sicilien  und  Unteritalien. 

fo.  Berlin  [1901] 

LANCIANI  (R.)— Destruction  of  ancient  Rome. 

8o.  Lond.  1901 

LONDON  TOPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY— Illustrated 
Record.  Series  1-3.  4o.  Lond.  1898-1900 

MARTHA  (J.)— L’art  6trusque.  la.  8o.  Paris  1889 

MONCRIEFF  (G.  K.  SCOTT) — Principles  of  structural 
design.  2  vols.  8o.  Chatham  1897-98 

NICHOLS  (F.  M.) — The  marvels  of  Rome  (trans.  Mira- 
bilia  vrbis  Romse).  8o.  Lond.  1889 

ODRZYWOLSKI  (S.) — Die  Renaissance  in  Polen  :  Kunst- 
denkmale  des  xvi.  und  xvii.  Jahrhunderts. 

fo.  Vienna  1899 

PAULIN  (E.) — Thermes  de  DiocMtien.  fo.  Paris  1877 

TOLHAUSEN  (A.  &  L.)— Technological  Dictionary  in  the 
English,  German  and  French  languages.  3  vols. 

sm.  8o.  Lond.  1883 

TRIGGS  (H.  INIGO)— Formal  gardens  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Pts.  i.  &  ii.  (In  progress.)  fo.  Lond.  1901-2 
VULLIETY  (H.) — La  Suisse  a  travers  les  ages. 

4o.  Basle  1902 

WALTERS  (F.  R.) — Sanatoria  for  consumptives. 

8o.  Lond.  1901 

WHEELWRIGHT  (E.  M.)— School  architecture. 

4o.  Boston  1901 

WEIGHT  (S.)— Fixtures  :  law  and  practice.  2nd  ed. 

8o.  Lond.  1897 

Total  :  Volumes  (Exclusive  of  Periodicals  and  Parts  of 
Works  issued  in  a  serial  form  now  in  progress),  47. 
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PURCHASED. 

BAILEY-DENTON  (E.) — Water  supply  and  sewerage  of 
country  mansions  and  estates.  8o.  Lond.  1901 

BARNARD  (F.  P.) — Companion  to  English  history  (middle 
ages).  8o.  Oxford  1902 

BARWISE  (S.) — Bacterial  purification  of  sewage. 

la.  8o.  Lond.  1901 

BLOMFIELD  (R.) — Short  history  of  Renaissance  archi¬ 
tecture  in  England,  1500-1800.  8o.  Lond.  1900 

BRITISH  MUSEUM — Waddesdon  Bequest;  collection  of 
jewels,  plate  and  other  works  of  art  bequeathed  by 
Baron  Rothschild.  8o.  Lond.  1899 

BUMPUS  (T.  F.) — Summer  holidays  among  the  glories  of 
France ;  her  cathedrals  and  churches. 

la.  8o.  Lond.  1901 

BYRNE  (A.  T.) — Inspection  of  the  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  employed  in  construction. 

sm.  8o.  N.  York  1901 

CAMPIN  (F.) — Constructional  iron  and  steel  work. 

sm.  8o.  Lond.  1896 

Iron  and  steel  bridges  and  viaducts,  sm.  8o.  Lond.  1898 
CHARNOCK  (G.  I’)— Graphic  statics.  2  vols. 

ob.  8o.  Manch.  1899-1900 
COLLING  (J.  K.) — Details  of  Gothic  architecture.  2  vols. 

4o.  Lond. - 

CRAGG  (A.  R.)  &  MARCHANT  (J.  R.  N.) — Hints  to  young- 
valuers  :  a  treatise  on  the  valuation  of  property. 

8o.  Lond.  1901 

CURTIS  (C.  E.) — Practical  forestry  and  its  bearing  on  the 
improvement  of  estates.  2nd  ed.  8o.  Lond.  1898 
CUST  (R.  H.  H.) — Pavement  masters  of  Siena  (1369-1562). 

8o.  Lond.  1901 

DANIELS  (G.  ST.  L.)— Leases.  8o.  Lond.  1895 
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ELLIS  (G.) — Modern  practical  joinery. 

la.  8o.  Lond.  11)02 

FARROW  (F.  R.)  -Stresses  and  strains  :  their  calculation 
and  that  of  their  resistance  by  formula  and  graphic 
methods.  8o.  Lond.  11)00 

FLETCHER  (B.) — Dilapidations.  5th  ed.  8o.  Lund.  1800 
London  Building  Acts  1804-08.  8o.  Lond.  1001 

FLETCHER  (B.  &  B.  F.)— History  of  architecture.  4th  ed. 

8o.  Lond.  1001 

GOTOH  (.1.  A.) — Early  Renaissance  architecture  in  Eng¬ 
land.  la.  8o.  Lond.  1001 

GREENWELL  (A.)  A  ELSDEN  (J.  V.)- Roads:  their 
construction  and  maintenance.  8o.  Lond.  1001 

GWILT  (.1.) — Encyclopaalia  of  architecture. 

8o.  Lond.  1800 

HAMLIN  (A.  D.  F.) — History  of  architecture. 

8o.  N.  York  1000 

HATTON  (R.  G.) — Perspective  for  art  students. 

8o.  Lond.  1002 

HOLDSWORTH  (W.  A.) — Law  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

sm.  8o.  Lond.  1880 

HURRELL  (.1.  W.) — Measured  drawings  of  old  oak  English 
furniture,  remains  of  architectural  woodwork,  plaster- 
work,  metal-work,  Ac.  fo.  Lond.  1002 

INNES  (L.  C.) — Law  of  easements.  0th  ed. 

8o.  Lond.  1000 

LETCHWORTH  (W.  P.)  — Care  and  treatment  of  epileptics. 

la.  8o.  Lond.  1000 

MACEY  (F.  W.) — Conditions  of  contract  relating  to  build¬ 
ing  works.  la.  8o.  Lond.  1002 

MARKS  (P.  L.) — Principles  of  planning.  8o.  Lond.  1001 
MAUCH  (.1.  M.  V.)  — Die  architektonischen  Ordnungen  der 
Griechen  und  Romer.  4o.  Berlin  1800 

PERKINS  (T.)-  Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester  and 
Chetham’s  Hospital.  8o.  Lond.  1001 

PRATT  (R.) — Sciography.  oh.  8o.  Lond.  1801 

PRIOR  (E.  S.)— History  of  Gothic  art  in  England. 

la.  8o.  Lond.  1000 

RICHARDS  (H.  W.) — Brick-laying  and  brick-cutting. 

8o.  Lond.  1001 


SCHWARZ  (0.)  -^Abattoirs  and  cattle-markets,  translated 
by  Harrap  (G.  T.)  A  Douglas  (L.  M.) 

la.  8o.  Lond.  1901 

SCIENCE  A  ART  DEPARTMENT,  S.  KENSINGTON— 
Notes  on  building  construction.  4  vols. 

la.  8o.  Lond.  1800-1901 
SCOTT  (LEADER) — Brunellesco.  8o.  Lond., 1901 

SKRIMSHIRE  (S.) — Land-surveying:  its  ^tory^and 
practice.  8o.  Loud.  1901 

SMITH  (P.  GORDON) — Planning  of  Poor  Law  buildings. 

la.  8o.  Lond.  1901 

SMITH  (T.  R.)  Architecture  :  Gothic  and  Renaissance. 

8o.  Lond. - 

SMITH  (T.  R.)  A  SLATER  (.1.) — Architecture :  Classic 
and  Early  Christian.  8o.  Lond.  1898 

SPIERS  (R.  1’.)— Architectural  drawing.  4o.  Lond.  1902 
STATHAM  (H.  H.)— Architecture  for  general  readers. 

2nd  ed.  8o.  Lond.  1896 

STEWART  (C.  .1.) — -Housing  question  in  London. 

la.  8o.  Lond.  [1901] 

SUTCLIFFE  (G.  L.)— Sanitary  fittings  and  plumbing. 

8o.  Lond.  1901 

SWEETING  (W.  D.) — Cathedral  church  of  Ely. 

8o.  Lond.  1901 

Si’KES  (J.  F.  .1.) — Public  health  and  housing. 

8o.  Lond.  1901 

TOMPKINS  (H.  W.)  A  GRIGGS  (F.  L.)— Highways  of 
Hertfordshire.  8o.  Lond.  1902 

TRIGGS  (H.  1.) — Formal  gardens  in  England.  Pts.  i. 

and  ii.  fo.  Lond.  1902 

W.ILTERS  (F.  R.)  —Sanatoria  for  consumptives. 

8o.  Lond.  1901 

Tot.\i.  :  Volumes,  56. 

PRESENTED. 

ARCHITECTUR-Al.  ASSOCIATION -Lever  (W.  H.)— 
Buildings  erected  at  Port  Sunlight  and  Thorntoir 

Hough.  4o.  Lond.  1902 

Tot.\l  :  Volume,  1. 
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SESSION  1901-1902. 

THE  OPENING  AUDPtESS.  Delivered  Py  the  President,  ALr.  WiLLTAi\r  EAfKRSON, 
at  tlie  Pirst  General  Aleetin",  Monday,  4th  November  4001. 

Colleagues  and  Gentlemen, — 

I  HAD  occasion,  in  my  two  former  Addresses  from  this  Chair,  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
in  the  one  of  the  architecture  of  the  past  century,  and  in  the  second  to_^consider  what 
might  be  the  state  of  our  art  during  the  coming  century.  This  year  I  shall  but  glance 
at  certain  current  points  which  seem  to  me  either  important  or  of  interest. 

First,  as  to  the  increase  of  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  Institute.  Our  numbers, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  maintain  a  steady  increase,  and  each  year  more  candidates  present 
tliemselves  for  examination  than  on  previous  occasions.  We  have,  in  fact,  some  seventeen 
hundred  actual  members  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects — or  over  three  thousand 
members,  counting  those  of  Societies  in  alliance  with  us.  There  are  also  some  fifteen  hundred 
Probationers,  and  more  than  four  hundred  Students,  which  is  some  proof  of  the  value  set  on 
the  Institute  examinations  and  the  trend  towards  improvement  in  the  education  of  architects. 
I  think  this  speaks  very  well  for  our  increasing  prosperity,  so  far  as  it  can  be  told  by  figures. 
Unfortunately,  though  our  numbers  steadily  increase,  death  has  recently  made  dreadful  inroads 
on  our  members,  for  since  this  time  last  year  we  have  lost  twenty-one  Fellows  and  five 
Associates.  It  is  sad  to  find  that  amongst  this  number  have  been  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  honoured  names.  The  roll  includes  Barry,  Burnet,  Brydon,  Brooks,  Cates,  and  Young  ; 

« and  many  of  the  number  were  carried  off  while  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  busy  in  harness 
— two  of  them  just  as  they  had  achieved  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  design  and  cany 
out.  two  of  our  greatest  public  buildings.  Truly  wn  must  feel  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  arc 
in  death.  Their  loss  we  all  deeply  deplore. 

That  the  influence  of  the  Institute  is  growing  and  not  waning  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  instances  in  which  it  continues  to  be  appealed  to  on  architectural  questions  by  public  and 
other  bodies,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  provinces,  and  by  the  number  of  congresses  and  other 
meetings  to  which  we  are  asked  to  send  representatives  and  invited  to  express  our  views. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Institute  w’ould  only  let  its  voice  be  heard  on  important 
points  in  respect  to  architectural  questions  as  they  arise,  whether  they  be  metropolitan 
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improvements  or  other  important  schemes,  we  should,  and  ought  to,  gradually  hecome  the 
guiding  spirit  in  such  matters. 

AVliile  touching  on  this  point  of  metropolitan  improvements  and  large  architectural 
questions,  I  suggested  last  year  the  advisability  of  some  more  organised  system  of  control 
over  design.  Whether  it  he  hy  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  as  proposed  l)y  me,  or  by  a  Royal 
Commission,  as  has  been  suggested  since  both  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
Tmrd  Wemyss,  is  of  little  moment  so  long  as  the  responsil)ility  l)e  fixed.  The  discussions 
and  very  varied  ojiinions  expressed  in  The  Tunes  and  other  journals  on  such  a  question  by 
writers  qualilied  or  umpialified  to  judge  seem  i)roof  of  the  evident  necessity  for  some  such 
organisation.  In  America,  at  Washington,  the  same  suggestion  is  being  urged  on  the 
Government. 

It  has  l)een  stated  that  the  widening  of  Piccadilly  was  only  a  part  of  a  large  improve¬ 
ment  scheme  for  that  partieulai'  approach  to  the  City  from  Kensington,  in  which  the  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  of  Walsingham  House  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  move  in  that 
direction.  Whether  this  is  so  1  have  no  knowledge  ;  but  the  (luestion  I  would  ask  is,  Why 
deal  with  only  one  small  portion  of  London  at  a  time  '?  The  whole  (juestion  of  the  rebuilding 
of  London,  enormously  difficult  as  it  may  be  or  huge  the  expense  it  may  involve,  ought  now, 
without  further  delay,  to  be  considered.  Definite  improvements  and  building  lines  should  be 
laid  down  in  all  important  directions,  and  all  buildings  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  or  altered  in 
the  future  should  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  scheme.  It  would  mean  increased  expense  to 
the  ratepayers  as  each  portion  of  ground  was  taken  by  the  authorities  for  the  widening  or 
improvement  of  the  thoroughfares ;  l)ut  it  would  be  a  gradual  work,  and,  though  slowly, 
London  ivould  at  length  l)e  rebuilt  on  a  properly  considered  plan,  instead  of  an  improvement 
here  or  a  widening  there  being  effected  without  relation  to  any  well-considered  inclusive 
scheme  covering  the  whole  problem. 

I  would  reiterate  what  I  said  last  year  as  to  the  necessity  for  providing  subways  to 
avoid  the  constant  taking  up  of  the  roads.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  five  parishes  have 
raised  an  indignant  protest  against  the  ever-recurring  interruption  to  traffic  Ipy  street 
excavations,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  London  County  Council  has  been  drawn  to  the 
matter. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  see  in  this  morning’s  Times  that  the  Highways  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  will  submit  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  a  report  advocating 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  shallow  undei'ground  tramways  in  London,  with  subways  for 
])ipos,  wires,  Ac.,  on  each  side  of  the  tramway  subway,  and  that  the  experiment  should  he 
initiated  in  the  new  thoroughfare  in  course  of  construction  between  Holborn  and  the  Strand. 
This  is  a  step  on  a  most  important  matter  quite  in  the  right  direction. 

The  consideration  of  the  questions  of  the  insanitary  effect  of  large  areas  overcrowded  by 
a  dense  po})ulation  in  flats,  the  shutting  out  of  sun  and  air,  arcades  over  footpaths,  railway 
works  in  the  metropolis,  sites  for  workmen’s  dwellings,  Ac. — these  are  a  few  of  the  many 
questions  entering  into  any  scheme  of  improvement,  as  well  as  the  embellishment  of  the 
metropolis  by  its  public  l)uildings,  and  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  such  a  Ministry  or  Com¬ 
mission  as  that  suggested.  If  we  do  not  wish  future  generations  to  hold  us  up  to  scorn 
and  Iffame  us  for  our  culpal)le  apathy,  it  is  time  that  Parliament  took  some  step  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

I  must  again  this  year  refer  to  the  question  of  Competitions.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  of  late  in  some  of  the  journals  on  the  subject  of  Assessorships  in  Competitions, 
and  evidently  without  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  or  troubling  to  ascertain  it. 
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The  suggestion  has  been  that  the  blame  of  the  dissatisfaction  so  constantly  arising  as  to 
awards  lies  at  the  door  of  the  President  or  Council  of  the  Institute  for  not  having  exercised 
sufficient  care  in  the  selection  of  assessors.  I  have  therefore  had  a  list  made  of  the  com¬ 
petitions  held  since  July  1899  up  to  September  last,  with  the  assessors’  names  and  the  results 
— that  is  to  say,  as  to  whether  there  has  been  any  expression  of  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to 
their  awards — and  the  following  is  what  I  find  to  be  the  case. 

There  have  been  during  this  period,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  ninety-seven  competitions 
held  in  ail  parts  of  the  country  and  metropolis.  Out  of  this  number  there  were  seventy- 
three  in  which  the  authorities  chose  their  own  assessors,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  apply  to  the 
Institute  to  name  one.  Out  of  these  seventy-three  the  assessors’  awards  were  set  aside  and 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  twelve  cases,  or,  practically,  one  in  every  six  competitions. 
In  the  remaining  twenty-four  the  President  of  the  Pioyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  or  the 
Council  in  a  few  instances,  nominated  the  assessors,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  was  the 
award  of  these  assessors  set  aside,  nor  can  I  find  that  any  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
arose  at  their  awards.  There  was  only  one  case  in  these  twenty-four  where  any  unpleasant¬ 
ness  at  all  arose,  and  that  was  solely  on  the  pai’t  of  one  person  out  of  sixty-two  competitors 
for  the  same  subject,  because  a  certain  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  conditions  by  the 
assessor,  who  was  appointed  a  week  or  two  after  those  conditions  had  been  issued  by  the 
authorities.  As  it  apparently  made  no  difference  to  sixty-one  out  of  sixty-two  competitors,  it 
could  not  have  been  of  serious  importance,  and  there  was  no  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  the 
assessor’s  award. 

I  think  this  proves  how  ready  some  even  of  our  own  members  are  to  blame  either  the 
management  or  the  officials  of  the  Institute  when  they  do  not  even  know  the  facts  about 
which  they  are  writing  or  talking.  A  little  more  loyalty  and  real  honest  endeavour  to  serve 
the  ends  for  which  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  united  and  working  would  be  more  to  the 
point,  and  assist  materially  the  work  of  the  Institute  for  the  good  of  our  art  and  the  profession 
at  large.  And  on  this  I  must  quote  and  adopt  some  words  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  in  his  Address  to 
the  American  Institute  ; — “  We  can  only  measure  the  amount  of  good  the  Institute  has  done 
by  its  output.  Many  a  man  who  cares  little  for  it  benefits  because  others  have  cared. 
Many  a  man  outside  of  our  numbers  is  more  respected  in  his  community  and  has  a  more 
certain  livelihood  because  the  Institute  has  proved  itself  a  reasonable  public  body.  Certainly, 
through  its  influence,  the  perils  and  hardships  of  competitions  have  been  greatly  mitigated. 
But  all  these  are  small  and  selfish  ends.  The  real  value  of  the  Institute  lies  in  its  oppor¬ 
tunities,  in  its  openings  for  useful  work  and  mutual  high  endeavour.  Thanks  to  the  wisdom 
of  its  founders,  I  think  it  has  been  a  potent  means  of  good.  Thanks  to  them,  it  has  none  of 
the  features  of  a  selfish  trade  union.  In  a  trade  union  a  man’s  powers  and  skill  are  handi¬ 
capped  for  the  general  good ;  but  with  us  a  member  has  entered  into  no  engagements  of  any 
kind  except  that  he  will  honourably  practise  his  profession.” 

The  examination  of  the  result  of  the  enormous  number  of  competitions  in  a  couple 
of  years  only  is  enough,  I  should  think,  to  deter  most  men  in  the  profession  from  taking  part 
in  them ;  but  if  not — and  we  choose  to  have  it  so — we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  every 
competition  the  larger  proportion  of  the  competitors  must  naturally  feel  disappointed,  as 
there  can  only  he  one  winner ;  and  if  a  man  does  not  care  to  take  this  risk  he  should  not 
compete.  As  I  said  last  year,  one  can  only  endeavour  to  nominate  the  right  man  as  assessor  ; 
but  even  he  is  hardly  likely,  however  level-headed,  careful,  and  just  in  his  perceptions  he 
may  be,  to  please  everyone.  Anyhow,  if  the  public  continue  to  lay  the  burden  of  competition 
on  the  profession,  and  we  prefer  to  bear  this  burden  of  enforced  gambling,  then  at  least  let 
us  be  fair  amongst  ourselves,  and  insist  that  nothing  shall  upset  the  principle  we  have  long 
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ago  laid  down — that  -wlien  a  duly  (jualilied  assessor  has  been  ap})ointed,  and  has  selected  a 
particular  design,  the  author  of  that  design  shall,  unless  there  be  some  very  special 
reason  to  tlie  conlmry,  he  employed  to  carry  out  the  work.  Otherwise  we  are  simply  playing 
into  the  hands  of  an  niiscrupulous  public,  prepared  to  take  every  advantage  of  our  time, 
talents,  and  money.  Even  should  the  assessor  hap})en  to  make  an  award  that  does  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  all,  it  will  certainly  he  better  for  the  iwofession  in  the  long  run  that  the  award 
be  upheld  than  that  each  dissatisfied  competitor  should  endeavour  to  upset  it.  Our  only 
safegiuu'd  is  loyally  to  uphold  this  prineii)le. 

Our  Congress  last  year  gave  rise  to  a  most  interesting  discussion  on  bridge  design, 
by  tile  courtesy  of  the  Civil  Engineers,  at  their  institution.  Whether  it  may  bear  fruit  in 
the  more  intimate  relations  of  the  engineer  and  architect  on  the  question  of  monumental 
bridges  in  the  metro])olis  and  provincial  towns  remains  to  he  seen.  The  architectural  effect 
of  bridges  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  construction  at  the  inception  of  the  design,  and  can 
scarcely  be  added  as  a  dressing  afterwards  with  advantage.  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  satis¬ 
factorily  accomplished  if  engineers  and  architects  would  be  willing  to  consult  with  each 
other  at  the  commencement  of  any  such  scheme.  Unless  this  be  done,  as  the  aim  of  the 
engineer  is  necessarily  and  properly,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  construct  in  a  purely  scientific 
manner,  usually  omitting  all  that  would  add  unnecessary  weight  or  cost,  the  more  such  a  purely 
engineering  scheme  is  developed  the  more  hopelessly  ugly  it  usually  becomes.  The  only  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  he  for  architects  to  study  the  subject  of  engineering  for  such 
schemes  themselves,  and,  when  opportunity  offers,  put  forward  their  own  views.  Certainl}’, 
progress  in  the  beauty  of  monumental  bridge  treatment  may  lie  made,  if  the  designer  will  only 
remember  at  the  outset  that  every  idea  in  the  design  should  Ite  suggested  l)y  the  construction, 
and  that  any  ornamentation  added  for  mere  ca})rice  certainly  defeats  its  own  object,  if  that 
object  be  the  mere  adding  of  unnecessary  features  as  ornament  to  an  already  logical  construc¬ 
tion.  Snell  frandly  discussions  as  these  between  kindred  iirofcssions  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  help  in  the  appreciation  of  architecture  as  appertaining  to  engineering,  and  clinching 
the  theory  that  architecture  and  engineering  should  go  hand  in  hand  as  helpmeets  the  one  to 
the  other. 

In  speaking  last  November,  from  this  ('hair,  of  the  problems  that  the  architecture  of  this 
century  is  likely  to  have  to  solve,  1  mentioned  as  one  the  planning  of  large  churches  to  meet 
the  needs  of  modern  congregations,  ivith  a  view  to  avoid  the  blocking  of  the  central  portions 
of  churches  in  the  mediawal  manner  of  our  Gothic  cathedrals.  I  wish  to-day  to  go  a  step 
larther  on  this  point,  though  1  do  so  with  some  diffidence,  because  any  suggestion  of  altera¬ 
tion  in  our  accustomed  church  or  cathedral  arrangements  is  looked  on  by  many  as  almost 
heretical  ;  but  what  I  may  say,  is  with  a  view  possibly  to  induce,  at  some  later  date,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  point  I  am  going  to  raise—  namely,  that  of  bringing  altars  forward,  nearer  to 
the  congregations  than  is  possible  with  the  present  arrangement  of  deep  chancels  and  choirs. 
Huch  a  discussion  might  he  very  interesting  and  instructive  from  the  architectural  side  of 
church  arrangement,  as  in  ell  as  in  relation  to  the  question  of  congregational  worship  in  our 
larger  churches. 

In  18S4  I  wrote  in  one  of  the  building  journals  some  thoughts  on  church  planning,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  common  fourteenth-century  plan,  with  the  crossing 
blocked  liy  large  piers  and  the  enclosed  choirs  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  though  well 
adapted  for  the  medieval  and  monastic  times,  is  quite  unsuited  to  modern  worship  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  view  now  seems  generally  accepted ;  but  further  than  this,  the 
lervent  spirit  that  has  developed  itself  under  the  Church  revival  of  late  years  renders  it 
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necessary  that  the  large  congregations  should  he  able  both  to  hear  and  see  all  parts  of  the 
services  for  full  participation  in  them. 

Beresford  Hope,  in  his  Wovahip  and  Order  (written  many  years  before  his  death,  but 
still,  I  am  assured,  expressing  his  latest  views,  for  he  presented  copies  of  this  book  to  friends 
shortly  before  he  died),  saj^s  : 

“  I  tell  the  man  who  wants  to  build  a  church,  which  shall  be  at  once  useful  and  beautiful,  to 
forecast  that  church  in  his  mind’s  eye,  to  forecast  it  at  work — full  of  worshippers  joining  in  the 
‘  Te  Deum,’  upon  their  knees  at  the  Holy  Communion,  of  worshippers  listening  to  the  evening 
services.  Let  him  guess,  as  he  only  can,  by  such  a  glance  how  everyone  can  hear  and  everyone  can 
see.  Let  him  notice  where  his  light  falls,  and  where  it  is  darkness,  and  in  particular  let  him  make 
sure  that  the  altar  and  its  adjuncts  stand  well  forward,  and  are  not  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  some 
unlucky  shadow.  There  is  no  reason,  beyond  the  prejudice  which  such  a  novelty  might  excite,  why  at 
times  one  should  not  construct  a  circular  or  polygonal  nave.  The  nave  of  the  Temple  Church  is  pre¬ 
cedent  enough,  and  the  glorious  decagon  of  St.  Gereon  at  Cologne  would  hold  a  goodly  multitude. 
There  are  no  more  congregational  naves  anywhere  than  the  octagon  at  Ely  and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.” 

All  which  means  that  what  is  wanted  now,  and  much  more  now  than  when  the  above  words 
were  written,  is  a  large  open  space  for  worshippers,  with  the  altar  brought  Avell  forward,  and 
not  buried  in  the  depths  of  a  lengthy  chancel  or  choir,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fourteenth-century 
English  cathedrals,  of  which  type  the  new  one  at  Truro  is  a  modern  representative,  and, 
however  good  in  its  architecture,  is  simply  an  anachronism. 

Tradition  and  conservatism  are  well  in  their  way,  but  should  not  go  the  length  of 
hampering  modern  requirements-  with  obsolete  arrangements  made  for  the  benefit  of  colleges 
of  monks,  and  not  for  the  people.  The  desirability  of  a  good  open  space  for  congregational 
purposes  is  now  by  most  thoughtful  minds  generally  conceded.  The  point  I  would  suggest 
for  reflection  is  the  possibility  and  propriety  of  a  further  advance  in  increasing  the  facilities 
of  large  congregations  for  seeing  and  hearing,  and  participation  in  those  parts  of  the  services 
conducted  at  the  altar,  by  an  alteration  in  its  position,  which  might,  while  being  a  step  in 
advance  towards  meeting  modern  congregational  wants,  possibly  also  be  found  to  be  in  a 
measure  almost  a  return  to  early  usage.  In  a  modern  cathedral,  say,  for  argument’s  sake,  the 
choir  must  contain  stalls  and  seats  for  seventy  to  one  hundred  persons,  with  proper  space  for 
altar  communicants  and  steps.  The  length  would  be  at  least  100  or  120  feet,  and  though  this 
is  considerably  less  than  the  depth  of  many  medifeval  churches,  it  nevertheless  removes  the 
east  end  of  the  sanctuary  so  far  from  the  nearest  members  of  the  congregation  that  it  becomes 
practically  impossible  for  them  as  a  body  to  see  or  hear  the  services  conducted  at  the  altar. 

The  question  I  ask  is,  conceded  the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  a  large  church,  why  should 
we  not  consider  the  advisability  in  the  future  of  altering  the  arrangement  of  our  choirs  and 
placing  the  altar  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  instead  of  at  the  east  end,  with  the  clergy,  choir, 
and  bishop's  throne  behind  the  altar  ?  To  see  if  there  is  any  reason  in  such  a  suggestion  let 
us  look  back  at  some  points  in  the  history  of  church  jdanning. 

The  seats  for  the  clergy  being  situated  behind  the  altar  is  a  far  older  arrangement  than  the 
position  assigned  to  them  in  the  mediaeval  and  monastic  times.  It  existed  at  first  in  some  of  our 
own  early  cathedrals,  as  you  all  know — at  Norwich  and  Canterbury,  for  instance.  1  believe  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  the  view  of  the  Anglican  party  in  the  Church  is  that  their  rules,  doctrines, 
and  worship  are  intended  to  be  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  earlier  Church,  and  go  back 
to  the  time  before  the  Bishops  of  Eoilie  established  the  Eoman  Church  as  the  chief  of  all  the 
churches  and  arrogated  to  themselves  the  position  of  supreme  head  as  Pope  or  Bather. 
Now  at  this  early  period  it  is  certain  that  the  arrangements  in  the  Christian  churches 
provided  for  the  altar  being  immediately  in  front  of  the  congregation,  and  the  seats  for  those 
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who  officiated  at  the  various  offices  and  at  the  altar  being  liehind  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  earlier  arrangements  developed  and  were  altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  various 
times,  and  peoples,  and  changes  of  thought. 

Let  us  glance  broa<ll.y  at  the  various  alterations  that  have  occurred.  In  the  early 
l)asilican  arrangement,  as  in  old  St.  Peter’s  at  lionie  and  St.  Paul’s  without  the  walls, 
St.  Apollinare  at  Pavenna,  St.  Clemente  at  Pome,  both  in  the  ancient  and  lower,  and  the 
later  or  upper  churches,  and  later  also  at  St.  Ambrosio  at  Milan,  Sta.  l\raria  Maggiore  at  Pome, 
also  at  Torcello  and  Parenzo,  and  in  the  Armenian  Church  of  Pitzounda,  in  the  Coptic 
churches,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  in  Canterbury  and  Norwich,  and  also  at  the  little  early 
church  of  Deerhurst,  it  was  evidently  thought  desirable  that  no  great  distance  should  intervene 
between  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  and  for  this  rcaison  no  doubt  it  was  placed  in  froiit 
of  the  Pema,  thus  bringing  it  in  close  proximity’  to  the  worshippers. 

In  those  days  the  form  of  worship  was  comparatively  simple,  and  the  officiating  clerg^L 
who  probably  acted  as  cantores  also,  were  seated  behind  the  altar,  their  seats  being  ranged 
around  the  Pema,  with  the  bishop’s  throne  in  the  centre,  and  the  worshippers  evidently  took 
full  part  as  well  as  the  clergy  in  the  ceremony  of  Divine  worshi}). 

These  altars,  it  is  true,  faced  the  reverse  wa}’’  to  ours,  and  the  i)riest  officiated  standing 
liehind  the  altar  facing  the  people  and  the  east.  Now  both  priest  and  congregation  in  our 
churches  usually  face  eastwards  or  towards  .lerusalem,  perhaps  originated  by  Solomon's 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  though  other  reasons  are  more  usuall}’  given  for  the 
custom.  Some  few  centuries  later,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  holy  mystery  of  the  Divine 
Sacrifice  being  more  prominently  suggested  in  the  church  arrangements,  indicated  by  the 
veiled  altars,  the  ritual  had  extended  and  comprised  more  ceremonial,  and  more  attention 
was  paid  to  music,  the  addition  of  a  chorus  cantorum  or  choir  was  made,  intervening  between 
the  altar  and  the  congregation  and  jutting  into  the  nave.  The  clergy  still  occupied  the  same 
position  behind  the  altar  during  the  rnissa  and  officium  divinum,  but  subsequently  those  in 
holy  ordeis,  as  well  as  the  cantores,  occupied  the  lower  portion  of  the  choir  during  the 
officium  divinum,  and  those  only  actively  engaged  in  the  missa  occupied  the  Pema. 

One  evident  reason  of  the  choir  being  thus  brought  forward  into  the  nave  between  the 
altar  and  the  congregation  in  the  basilican  churches,  as  in  the  upper  church  of  San  Clemente 
and  others,  seems  likely  to  have  been,  that  had  the  increased  number  of  singers  been  placed, 
like  the  priests,  behind  the  altar,  it  would  have  necessitated  in  such  a  plan  the  position  of  the 
altar  being  moved  some  bays  down  the  church,  towards  the  centre  of  the  nave,  b}'  which 
arrangement  many  of  the  worshi})pers  in  the  large  aisles  would  have  found  themselves  during 
the  missa  behind  the  altar  and  the  officiating  priest,  instead  of  in  front. 

It  seems  to  me  there  could  have  been  no  other  logical  reason  for  the  departure  fn)m  the 
lirst  method  of  arrangement,  which  brought  the  altar  in  greater  proximity  to  the  congregation  ; 
and  from  this  departure  by  gradual  steps  our  medianal  choii's  were  evolved,  resulting 
eventually  in  the  abbey  churches  in  the  entire  shutting  off  of  the  altar,  clerg}’,  brotherhoods, 
and  choi}-s  from  the  congregations  by  the  elaborate  screens  even  now  remaining  in  many 
churches  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  more  exalted  ritual,  with  its  greater  suggestiveness  of  the  importance  of  and 
reverence  for  the  holy  mysteries,  aided  by  other  Poman  doctrines,  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
screening  off  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church  from  the  congregations  by  the 
veiling  of  the  altars,  as  in  the  Coptic  and  Eastern  churches,  by  the  iconostasis  or  solid  screen 
which  separated  the  altar  from  the  choir,  and  also  a  further  and  more  open  screen  which 
again  separated  the  choir  from  the  congregation.  Instances  of  both  these  arrangements  are 
found — of  the  first  in  the  Church  of  Abu  Sargah  and  the  old  Coptic  churches  of  Egypt  at  old 
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Cairo,  in  Eussia  and  Armenia ;  and  of  the  second  in  the  upper  church  of  San  Clemente  at 
Eome,  and  other  early  churches,  and  at  Torcello  ;  and  possibly  some  such  similar  arrangement 
was  adopted  at  old  Canterbury  and  Norwich,  and  the  little  ancient  church  of  Deerhurst. 

Again,  later  on  in  mediaeval  times,  when  civilised  but  pagan  Eome  had  fallen,  and 
education  for  the  masses  had  disappeared,  the  Church  being  the  only  light  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Eome  had  added  worldly  pomp  and  power  to  the  spiritual  character  of 
their  office,  and  claimed  for  themselves  the  title  of  Pope  as  head  or  Father  of  the  Universal 
Church,  it  was  to  he  expected  that  the  clergy  and  monastic  orders  should  have  conceived  it 
necessary,  considering  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  they  had  drawn  between  themselves, 
their  elevated  office,  and  the  ignorant  laity,  to  emphasise  this  point  in  their  churches  by 
altogether  enclosing  for  themselves  and  occupying  the  central  and  best  part  of  the  churches 
and  cathedrals.  This  was  the  natural  evolution  of  the  first  enclosed  choirs  in  the  Basilicas 
placed  between  the  altar  and  the  congregation,  and  completed  by  the  separation  of  the  clergy 
and  monastic  bodies  from  the  laity.  This  arrangement  is  familiar  to  us  all  in  the  numerous 
cathedrals  with  the  enclosed  choir  or  pulpitum.  By  this  plan  the  congregations  were 
debarred  from  any  prominent  or  general  joining  with  the  clergy  in  divine  service  or  public 
worship,  excepting  in  connection  with  the  mass  or  services  held  at  the  altar,  which  it  w'as  then 
found  necessary  to  place  in  the  nave,  outside  the  choir,  or  rood  screen,  as  was  the  case  at 
Lincoln  and  York.  These  altars  were  for  the  popular  services.  There  was  a  great  screen 
between  the  w'estern  piers  of  the  central  tower,  the  altar  in  the  middle,  and  doors  on  either 
side.  A  necessity  for  this  altar  for  popular  or  congregational  services  is  felt  at  the  present 
time  in  some  of  our  cathedrals,  as  at  Norwich,  in  consequence  of  the  enclosed  choirs 
still  remaining. 

In  the  early  medifeval  times,  that  the  congregations  should  unite  with  the  clergy  in 
public  worship  was,  judging  by  the  arrangements  then  existing,  apparently  considered 
of  small  moment.  The  people  were  to  be  impressed,  or  perhaps  improved,  from  a  spiritual 
point  of  view  ;  but  their  worship  was  done  for  them,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  by  proxy,  “  as  in 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  rites,  when  the  priests  and  Levites  acted  alone,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  this  case  the  people  could  not  even  join  in  the  prayers  and  praise,  as  did  the  Jews,  for 
the  reason  that  the  divine  offices  were  not  in  the  vernacular.”  It  was  when,  later  on, 
education,  both  religious  and  secular,  caused  an  expansion  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
popular  mind  that  an  alteration  was  felt  to  be  necessary  ;  and  it  was  the  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  of  the  necessity  for  the  participation  of  the  congregations  in  the  whole  of 
the  services  that  caused  the  introduction  of  these  second  prominent  nave  altars  in  such 
proximity  to  the  people  that  all  could  easily  see  and  hear,  and,  at  last,  the  holding  of  the 
services  in  the  language  of  the  people,  as  an  additional  aid  to  their  heartily  joining  in  them. 

This  principle  of  two  altars  is  sometimes  considered  not  in  accordance  with  the  feeling 
of  the  English  Church,  wdiich  it  has  been  said  is  one  church,  one  altar ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  outcome,  first,  of  the  desire  for  the  separation  of  the  clergy  and  choir  from  the 
congregation,  and,  secondly,  of  the  basilican  churches  having  first  arranged  the  choirs  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  altar  aud  the  congregation.  If  the  basilican  churches — which,  after  all, 
were  first  derived  from  courts  of  justice — had  had,  instead  of  the  Bema,  long  chancels  or  choirs 
to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  cantores,  like  the  late  cathedrals,  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  same  relative  position  of  the  altar  near  the  congregation  would  have  been  maintained,  and 
the  chorus  cantorum  have  been  placed  behind  it  with  the  clergy,  instead  of  in  front  of  it  ? 
Tlie  fact  that  later  on  the  nave  altars  outside  the  choir  were  found  necessary  seems,  to  my 
mind,  to  argue  that  it  would  have  been  so. 

In  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  arrangement  obtained  of  the  coro  or  choir  Ijeing 
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placed  in  the  nave  and  the  altar  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  with  the  congregation 
intervening  between  the  altar  and  the  choir.  A  modified  form  of  this  principle  of  arrange¬ 
ment  is  now  to  he  seen  at  ^Yestminster  Abbey ;  and  this  plan  was,  no  doubt,  also  the  outcome 
of  the  feeling  for  the  necessity  of  the  altar  being  not  too  far  distant  from  the  congregation. 
There  are  also  many  instances  now  in  Italy  of  the  choir  lieing  behind  the  altar;  but  in 
some  of  these  cases  the  })ublic  are  lirought  too  near  the  altar,  which  seems  somewhat 
dei-ogatory  to  reverence,  as  in  Sta.  ]\raria  del  Ihore,  at  bTorence,  where  the  high  altar  was 
placed  under  the  dome,  and  the  congregation  entirely  surrounds  it.  At  Sta.  l\Iaria  Maggiore 
the  altar  is  still  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bema  in  the  nave,  and  the  choir  and  stalls  for  priests 
belund  it  on  either  side  of  a  second  altar  at  the  end  of  the  apse  or  Bema  ;  and  a  somewhat 
similar  arrangement  exists  in  the  semi-Bomanescpie  churches  of  Cologne  and  St.  Ciereon,  thus 
In-inging  the  altars  in  proximity  to  the  congregations. 

Does  it  not  seem  evident,  from  these  variations  at  different  times  of  the  arrangements 
made  to  suit  the  feelings  and  education  of  the  ages,  that  there  can  scarcel}'  be  said  to  l)e  a 
hard-and-fast  line  drawn,  or  any  grave  law  that  would  be  broken  if  the  present  plan  of  accom¬ 
modation  of  our  tripartite  arrangement  of  congregation,  choir,  and  sacrai-ium,  were  somewhat 
altered  to  meet  modern  requirements,  however  much,  in  some  respects,  our  sentiment  and 
conservative  feeling  make  us  averse  from  alterations  ? 

The  present  arrangement,  when  we  consider  the  late  earnest  Anglican  movement,  which 
claims  to  go  back  in  its  faith  and  ritual  to  the  period  previous  to  the  ab.sohite  sway  and  domination 
of  the  Eoman  Church,  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  wanting  and  illogical,  where,  as  in  our 
larger  churches  and  cathedrals,  large  choirs  and  numbers  of  clergy  have  to  be  accommodated, 
causing,  by  this  plan,  the  altar  to  be  removed  from  the  congregation,  say  from  80  to  l.')0  feet, 
and  suggests  the  necessity  for  some  revision  in  our  plan  which  shall,  a^  in  the  early  times, 
bring  the  altar  and  the  services  conducted  at  it  in  closer  proximity  to  the  worshippers. 

I  quite  feel  that  difliculties  arise  which  are  not  easy  to  surmount  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
principal  altar  being  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  ( hoir.  but  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  insur- 
mountalde.  First,  there  must  be  the  elevation  of  the  choir  above  the  nave,  and  then  of  the 
sacrarium  and  altar  above  the  choir  :  but  with  a  wide  choir,  and  a  large  open  space  in 
front,  I  do  not  see  that  this  would  be  impossible  any  more  than  at  Sta.  Maria  iMaggiore  in 
Borne,  or  at  the  Buomo  in  Florence. 

Also  there  is  the  question  of  a  great  reredos,  but  a  canopied  altar  and  a  dossal  of  l)eautiful 
workmanship  and  precious  and  rare  materials  might  l)c  infinitely  more  satisfactoiy  and  in 
better  taste  than  some  of  the  large  and  elaborate  altar-pieces  of  soft  stone  and  inferior 
sculpture  and  workmanshi})  that  have  been  erected  in  many  of  our  churches  in  late  3'ears. 
One  objection,  no  doubt,  that  would  be  raised  to  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  that  l)y  the 
present  plan  we  are  supposed  by  degrees  to  arrive  at  the  holiest  of  all  at  the  altar,  which, 
therefore,  is  removed  furthest  from  the  vulgar  ;  but  the  Boman  Church  has  evidently  not 
attached  weight  to  this,  and  why  should  ours  ?  A  second  altar  might  be  placed  at  the 
extreme  east  end  and  used  for  smaller  services,  the  bishop's  throne  and  the  choir  and  stalls 
remaining  in  the  same  relative  positions  as  at  present.  With  the  enormous  congregations 
our  churches  are  now  attracting,  width  of  nave  and  choir  and  spacious  interiors  are  a 
necessity,  and  with  these,  were  it  found  advisable,  this  arrangement  could,  I  imagine,  be 
made  to  suit  our  worship  as  easily  as  the  Boman  Church  has,  in  numbers  of  instances,  made 
it  suit  theirs. 

As  to  its  advisability  in  regard  to  sentiment  and  conservatism,  no  doubt  many  adverse 
arguments  could  be  raised  ;  but,  all  the  same,  the  question  would  still  remain  of  the  vita 
necessity  for  fervent  worshippers  being  able  to  see  and  hear  and  join  in  all  parts  of  Divine 
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worship.  The  subject  has  been  in  my  mind  for  a  number  of  years,  which  must  be  my  excuse 
for  bringing  it  before  you  on  this  occasion,  and,  after  all,  it  is  as  much  an  architectural 
question  as  an  ecclesiastical  one.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  the  first  to  have  proposed  such  a 
thing,  and  numbers  besides  myself  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

I  would  commend  the  point  for  consideration  to  any  of  you  who  may  he  likely  to  have 
the  chance  of  erecting  a  large  church  or  cathedral  suited  to  modern  times. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you  on  the  first 
day  of  a  new  Session,  and  I  can  only  conclude  by  once  again  saying  how  greatly  I  feel  the 
honour  you  have  conferred  on  me  and  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me  by  again  electing 
me  as  your  President,  and  I  assure  you  I  shall  continue,  as  I  have  ever  endeavoured  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  do  all  I  can  to  further  the  interests  of  our  noble  art,  to  extend  the 
influence  of  this  institution,  and  to  uphold  in  the  highest  sense,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the 
dignity  of  our  profession.  To  these  ends  the  Council  are  ever  ready  to  give  their  unqualified 
aid,  and  I  only  ask  you  all  to  loyally  join  with  us  in  our  endeavours. 

VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  THE  PEESIDENT. 


Mr.  J.  MACVICAR  ANDERSON,  F.R.S.E. 
{Past- Presidcn  t) ,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  address,  said  that  it  was  pleasing 
to  members  to  hear  from  the  head  of  the  Institute 
of  its  prosperity  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
in  regard  to  the  influence  which  it  exercised. 
Increase  of  numbers  meant  increase  of  funds ; 
and  altliough  that  was  a  somewhat  inartistic 
subject,  he  ventured  to  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  again  impressing  upon  the  Council  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  allowing  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
Institute  to  accumulate,  and  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  spend  them.  While  it  was 
satisfactory  to  know  that  their  numbers  were 
increasing,  it  was  sad  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  such 
well  known  and  valued  members  as  those  who  had 
been  referred  to.  None  knew  better  than  he  did 
what  the  Institute  owed  to  Arthur  Cates,  not 
perhaps  so  much  as  an  architect  or  as  a  surveyor 
as  for  the  indefatigable  energy  with  which  he 
had  devoted  his  abilities  to  the  interests  of  the 
Institute,  and  more  particularly  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  scheme  of  Examinations  which  had 
attained  such  remarkable  success.  His  memory 
might  well  be  held  in  high  regard  by  the  Institute. 
It  was  sad  and  pathetic  to  think  that  the  two 
architects  who  after  much  consideration  had 
been  nominated  to  carry  out  the  great  Government 
buildings  had  passed  to  their  rest.  It  was  also 
sad  and  pathetic  to  think  of  one  leading  member 
of  the  profession  having  been  laid  aside  for  many 
months  by  serious  illness.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  associate  the  name  of  Alfred  Water- 
house  with  that  of  an  architect  of  great  power 
and  ability,  and  not  only  so,  but  with  that  of  a 
prodigious  worker — a  man  of  unbounded  energy 
and  restless  activity.  It  was  sad  to  think  of  him 
leading  now  a  life  of  enforced  retirement.  They 
could  but  trust  that  it  might  please  God  to  spare 
him  yet  for  many  years  of  usefulness,  though 


perhaps  not  of  activity,  and  they  lioped  that  he 
might,  even  in  enforced  retirement,  find  that  per¬ 
fect  rest  and  peace  to  which  his  active  life  had  so 
well  entitled  him.  The  President  had  incidentally 
referred  to  the  question  of  the  widening  of  Picca¬ 
dilly,  which  had  recently  occupied  so  much  public 
attention.  He  (the  speaker)  had  been  more  than 
once  asked  to  express  his  views  publicly  upon  the  ‘ 
subject,  but  had  refrained  from  doing  so.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  too 
soon  to  enter  on  such  serious  changes,  and  unwise 
to  begin  by  widening  the  widest  part  of  Piccadilly 
so  long  as  the  narrowest  part  was  allowed  to 
remain  narrow.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  in 
course  of  time  underground  communications  in 
London  w'ould  come  more  to  the  front,  and  sooner 
or  later  some  underground  communication  similar 
to  that  on  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park  would  be 
constructed  betw’een  the  West  End  and  the  City. 
In  saying  this  he  should,  of  course,  deplore  the 
smallest  risk  being  incurred  of  the  foundations  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  being  thereby  affected,  and 
any  communication  of  the  kind  must  therefore 
be  kept  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  If  it  were  made,  and  if  it  resulted, 
as  had  been  the  case  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Park,  in  nearly  running  the  omnibuses  off  the 
road,  the  question  of  the  Avidening  was  solved, 
because  if  the  omnibuses  disappeared  from 
Piccadilly  there  would  be  ample  room  for  the 
other  traffic.  Therefore  the  Avise  and  prudent 
and  statesmanlike  course  Avas  to  wait,  and  not  to 
rush  into  expensEe  alterations,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  Avould  ruin  the  appearance  of 
Piccadilly,  and  might  ultimately  be  found  to  have 
been  quite  unnecessary.  In  entering  on  the  well- 
Avorn  subject  of  competitions,  the  President  had 
referred  to  them  as  a  “burden,”  and,  further, 
as  a  burden  of  “enforced  gambling,”  expres¬ 
sions  which  inet  with  his  (the  speaker’s) 
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entire  approval.  lie  bad  also  referred  to 
the  “  nnscrnpnlousness  of  the  public.”  The 
public  had  undoubtedly  become  unscrupulous  in 
•what  they  expected  of  architects  in  the  way  of 
competitions.  But  who  was  to  blame  for  that  ? 
Not  the  public,  but  the  architectural  profession 
in  his  humble  opinion,  because  no  sooner  was  a 
competition  announced  than  with  great  facility 
and  readiness  architects  responded  to  the  invita¬ 
tion.  He  thought  architects  would  consult  their 
own  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  the  profession  if 
they  refrained  from  responding  to  these  invitations, 
lie  was,  he  knew,  singular  in  these  opinions,  hut 
he  had  thought  a  good  deal  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  older  he  grew  the  more  convinced  he  became 
that  they  were  right.  The  wisest  thing  to  do 
was  for  the  profession  not  to  accept  what  the 
President  called  the  “  burden,”  l)ut  to  leave  it 
alone.  If  architects  would  refrain  from  so  readily 
responding  to  invitations  to  compete,  the  (piestion 
of  competitions  would  very  soon  be  solved.  In 
speaking  of  competitions  he  might  refer  to  one 
that  had  occupied  a  great  deal  of  attention  re¬ 
cently — viz.  the  competition  for  the  proposed 
cathedral  at  Liverpool,  which  the  President,  with 
good  taste,  had  of  course  refrained  from  referring 
to,  as  he  had  himself  previously  submitted  a 
design  for  the  cathedral.  But  he  (the  speaker) 
imagined  that  he  might  with  equal  good  taste 
express  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  -  -to  the 
effect  that  the  proper  course  for  the  Ijiverpool 
Cathedral  Committee  to  have  followed  was  to 
appoint  as  architect  of  that  cathedral  the  present 
President  of  the  Iloyal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  competition  was  held, 
and  three  eminent  architects  were  asked  to  pre¬ 
pare  designs.  Itlr.  Ewan  Christian  ithan  whom 
no  one  possessed  sounder  judgment  in  such 
matters)  was  appointed  assessor,  and  he,  after 
great  deliberation  and  care,  selected  the 
clesign  of  Mr.  Emerson  as  the  best  of  the 
three.  It  was  true  that  the  site  had  been 
altered  and  that  circumstances  had  changed  ;  but 
that  appeared  to  be  no  reason  whatever  for 
setting  aside  all  the  work  and  thought  which  Mr. 
Emerson  had  bestowed  upon  the  competition. 
The  President  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
address  to  a  subject  of  very  great  importance,  viz. 
the  plan  of  our  modern  churches.  The  subject  was 
one  upon  which  he  (the  speaker)  did  not  feel  so 
competent  to  speak  as  many  of  those  who  were 
now  listening  to  him.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  mediinval  plan  of  our  churches 
and  cathedrals  was  not  suited  to  the  worship  of 
the  present  day.  At  the  same  time  one  clung  to  the 
charm  and  attraction  they  possessed,  and  if  such 
charm  and  attraction  would  be  lost  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  ot  a  different  treatment,  one  should  hesitate 
a  long  time  before  following  it.  It  was  a  subject, 
however,  that  the  President  had  very  properly 
put  before  architects  for  consideration ;  and  if, 
instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  replying  to  every 


invitation  to  compete,  architects  would  exercise 
their  brains  by  studying  the  subject,  some  good 
might  result.  As  regards  the  position  of  the  altar, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  what  the  original  idea 
was,  because  our  Saviour  dispensed  the  first 
communion  upon  earth  with  His  disciples  all 
sitting  at  one  table.  Therefore  the  idea  of 
placing  the  altar  at  the  most  remote  part  of  a  long 
chancel,  away  altogether  from  the  congregation, 
was  certainly  not  confirmed  by  the  primitive  and 
the  original  idea  of  communion.  With  these 
remarks  he  begged  to  move  a  very  hearty  and 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
the  able  and  interesting  address  to  which  it 
had  been  their  privilege  to  listen. 

Mr.  G.  II.  EELLOWES  PEYNNE  [F.]  said 
he  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  with  the  greatest 
sincerity.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  when 
the  President  had  to  deliver  Addresses  to  such  an 
institution  as  theirs  for  three  years  in  succession, 
the  difficulty  was  more  than  threefold.  The 
Addresses  given  by  the  President  in  the  two 
previous  years  must  have  been  acknowledged  by 
all,  not  only  to  be  able,  but  to  be  also  full  of  life 
and  vigour.  To  him  tlu-y  seemed  thoroughly 
practical  and  elevating  in  their  ideas,  and  he  hail 
read  them  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  Address 
delivered  that  evening  was  somewhat  more  limited 
in  its  scope,  although  it  treated  of  things  equally 
practical,  such  as  the  improvement  of  London, 
the  subject  of  competitions,  and  that  very  large 
question  of  church  planning.  The  President  had 
spoken  feelingly  of  those  who  had  passed  from  us 
to  another  world,  called  to  another  sphere  of  work 
by  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe.  Most  of 
us  had  already  felt  the  blank  their  loss  had  occa¬ 
sioned  in  our  ranks,  and  all  of  us  must  feel  the 
blank  caused  by  their  absence  that  evening.  It 
might  be  truly  said  of  them  that  they  “rest  from 
their  labours  and  their  works  do  follow  them.”  But 
while  speaking  of  their  works  he  thought  it  might 
be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  Council  would  consider 
the  possibility  of  arranging  for  an  exhibition  at  the 
Institute  of  the  works  of  deceased  architects.  It 
would  not  only  keep  green  the  memory  of  their 
departed  friends  and  confreres,  but  would  also  be 
of  immense  use  and  value  to  members  individually, 
and  help  perhaps  to  popularise  the  meetings  in  that 
room.  .\s  regards  the  subject  of  the  improvement 
of  London,  the  rebuilding  on  a  large  scale,  as  the 
President  suggested,  was,  he  thought,  almost 
hopeless,  because  no  sooner  did  we  widen  our 
streets  and  puli  down  buildings  of  more  or  less 
artistic  interest  or  ugliness,  as  the  case  might  be, 
than  some  other  Goliaths  or  monstrosities  of 
ugliness  raised  their  heads,  which  in  the  future 
would  be  far  more  difficult  to  remove  by  reason 
of  their  size  and  self-asserted  importance  than  the 
former  buildings.  To  him  it  seemed  extremely 
difficult  to  suggest  any  really  satisfactory  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  London.  At  the  same 
time  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  such  as  that  sug- 
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gested,  if  it  was  truly  representative  of  the  art  of 
the  nation,  might  be  of  service  both  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  the  nation  at  large.  A  similar  sort 
of  authority  had  been  created  in  other  countries — 
and  certainly  the  streets  of  the  capitals  of  Conti¬ 
nental  countries  showed  a  considerable  advance 
in  dignity  compared  with  our  own.  With  regard 
to  competitions,  the  Institute  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  the  President  for  having  gone  so  thoroughly 
into  the  matter  as  regards  the  assessors  appointed 
by  the  President  or  the  Council  of  the  Institute. 
It  would  show  members  outside,  at  least,  that 
every  member  of  the  Council  was  thoroughly 
interested  in  getting  fair  play  for  those  who  took 
part  in  competitions,  and  in  getting  the  best 
arrangements  possible.  In  connection  with  this 
question  he  could  not  help  referring  to  the  great 
competition — one  of  the  greatest  competitions  of 
the  last  century — in  which  the  President  had  been 
engaged.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  Mr. 
Emerson  had  a  right  to  complain  that  he  had 
been  unjustly,  unfairly,  and  dishonourably  treated 
in  the  matter.  He  did  not  wish  to  impute  any  dis¬ 
honest  or  unjust  motive  to  any  individual,  or  to 
the  Committee  collectively ;  at  the  same  time 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
noble  plan  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  submitted 
by  Mr.  Emerson  was  assessed  as  the  best  plan 
sent  in.  Under  those  conditions  the  President 
certainly  was  on  the  platform,  and  the  lapse  of 
time  and  alteration  of  site  should  make  no  difference 
whatever.  Furthermore,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
profession  Mr.  Emerson  had  been  looked  upon, 
until  quite  recently,,  as  the  architect  appointed. 
The  author  of  that  plan  ought  to  have  been  con¬ 
sulted,  and  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  least  to 
send  in  another  plan,  even  if  the  Committee  did 
not  bind  themselves  to  accept  it.  [Loud  ap- 
plaused\  Further,  in  his  position  as  President 
for  the  third  year  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  his  appointment  as  architect 
to  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  would  have  been 
looked  upon  by  none  with  jealousy  or  with  dis¬ 
approval,  but  rather  it  would  have  been  welcomed 
by  every  member  of  the  Institute  as  a  compliment 
to  the  Institute,  as  a  compliment  to  the  President 
himself,  and  as  a  well-deserved  honour  at  the  end 
of  his  third  year  of  office.  Coming  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  Address,  the  question  of  church  planning  and 
cathedral  planning  was  of  course  a  subject  of  very 
great  interest,  but  nevertheless  somewhat  limited. 
All  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  or  w'orked  at 
church  planning  must  have  felt  that  there  w'as 
enormous  scope  for  improvement  in  this  branch  of 
their  work.  At  the  same  time  none  could  more 
easily  recognise  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
radical  changes  in  what  are  accepted  as  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  church  planning  than  those  who  build 
churches ;  and  although  he  thoroughly  endorsed 
the  wish  that  their  church  plans  might  be  made 
more  logical  and  more  common-sensible  from 


the  present-day  point  of  view,  the  subject  was  so 
teeming  with  matters  of  controversy,  it  opened 
the  door  to  so  many  side  issues,  that  he  felt  he 
could  not  touch  upon  it  as  fully  as  he  would  like. 
Perhaps,  too,  this  was  not  the  time  or  place  to 
criticise  or  hold  any  controversy  on  the  subject. 
It  might  well  form  the  subject  of  a  paper,  when 
the  whole  matter  could  be  discussed  on  its  merits 
from  various  points  of  view.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  to  build  a  church  as  it  should  be  built  there 
must  be  something  far  higher  and  far  better  and 
far  nobler  in  the  mind  of  the  designer  than  that 
idea  of  all  seeing  and  all  hearing.  They  did  not 
want  their  churches  to  be  mere  preaching-houses 
or  music-halls,  and  he  was  certain  that  in  the 
views  the  President  had  expressed  he  bad  no  such 
idea  in  his  mind.  [The  Pbesident  :  Hear,  hear.] 
What  they  wanted  was  something  infinitely  higher 
in  a  true  designer  of  churches.  If  it  was  to  be  a 
living  factor  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church, 
they  wanted  that  the  architect  should  be  able  at 
least  to  enter  into  the  really  devotional  and  the 
higher  aspects  of  their  church  architecture,  that  the 
very  lines  of  his  architecture  should  lead  onw'ard 
and  upward,  and  that  the  very  stones  of  their 
cathedrals  should  tell  their  own  story,  and 
preach  a  sermon  that  should  be  far  more  lasting 
than  the  many  hundred  discourses  from  the 
pulpit.  He  would  not  for  a  moment  disparage 
the  idea  of  seeing  and  hearing  in  church,  but,  to 
his  mind,  that  all-seeing  and  all-hearing  idea 
should  not  be  the  main  motive  of  church  planning, 
though  it  should  certainly  be  incorporated  in  eveiy 
necessity  of  the  church  and  into  every  sentiment 
that  an  architect  felt  in  carrying  out  the  church. 
He  most  warmly  congratulated  the  President  on 
his  third  year  of  office,  and  heartily  supported  the 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  admirable  Address. 

The  president,  having  expressed  his  ac¬ 
knowledgments  for  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  he 
was  half  sorry  though  naturally  he  felt  very 
grateful  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Eellowes  Prynne 
for  their  remarks  with  regard  to  Liverpool.  He 
thought  Mr.  Eellowes  Prynne  was  a  little  strong 
perhaps  in  his  remarks  about  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral  Committee.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  were  not  all 
the  same  gentlemen  who  had  to  do  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  competition,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  many 
of  them  erroneously  thought  that  architecture 
underwent  strange  advances  in  the  course  of  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  years,  and  that  by  having  another 
public  competition  they  might  get  a  far  finer  design 
than  his.  Well,  if  they  did,  he  should  sincerely 
congratulate  Liverpool,  and  be  pleased  to  think 
that  they  were  putting  up  the  finest  cathedral 
possible.  Personally,  of  course,  it  was  a  great 
disappointment ;  but  he  had  long  ago  felt  that  the 
Liverpool  Cathedral  scheme  was  almost  in  limbo, 
and  he  had  hardly  expected  it  would  come  on 
again  in  his  lifetime. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  OPENINd  tIENERAL  MEETINCl. 

The  late  James  Brcoks. 

The  comparatively  small  attendance  at  the 
Opening  Meeting  tvas  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
dense  fog  which  prevailed  over  London  and 
suburbs  during  the  whole  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  preliminary  business  included  the  formal 
announcement  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  losses 
which  the  Institute  has  sustained  by  death  since 
the  last  Sessional  Meeting.  Notices  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  members  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Journal,  and  record  is  now  entered  on  the  Minutes. 

Coming  to  the  final  announcement,  the  death 
of  Mr.  James  Brooks,  Mr.  Graham  said  they  all 
deplored  the  loss  of  Mr.  Brooks  for  many  reasons. 
He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  that  room,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  for  several  consecutive 
years.  Their  deceased  colleague,  however,  was 
something  more  than  that ;  he  was  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  old  school  of  Pugin.  During  his 
long  career  he  never  swerved  fi’om  the  principles 
which  were  enunciated  in  that  school,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  a  disciple  of  Pugin,  whom  he  might  call 
the  exponent  of  the  great  Gothic  revival  in  this 
country  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Of  Mr. 
Brooks’s  work  it  was  scarcely  his  place  to  speak ; 
there  were  so  many  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  numerous  churches  that  he  built.  He 
might  say,  however,  that  he  was  singularly 
gifted,  and  possessed  many  rare  and  good  quali¬ 
ties.  He  was  an  excellent  church  planner,  the 
lines  of  his  compositions  being  marked  by  sim¬ 
plicity  and  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  English 
version  of  Gothic  architecture.  One  quality  he 
possessed  in  a  very  remarkable  degree — and  he 
mentioned  it  because  it  was  a  little  opposed  to 
the  modern  school  of  followers  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture — he  possessed  the  quality  of  restraint, 
and  that  quality  was  observable  in  most  of  his 
works.  As  a  senior  member  he  would  commend 
to  the  notice  of  the  younger  generation  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Mr.  James  Brooks’s  ecclesiastical  works. 


The  President  and  the  American  Institute. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  further  announced  that  the 
President,  Mr.  Win.  Emerson,  had  been  made 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  The  goodwill  shown  to  them  by 
their  American  brethren  was,  he  was  sure,  re¬ 
ciprocated  by  every  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
ho  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  very  far  distant 
when  the  President  would  cross  the  seas  and 
attend  one  of  the  great  gatherings  of  the  American 
Institute  as  the  I'epresentative  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects. 

The  announcement  was  received  with  warm  ap¬ 
plause,  and  the  President,  rising  in  re.sponse,  said 
that  he  highly  appreciated  the  di.stinction  ;  he  felt 
that  the  American  Institute  had  done  him  and  the 
Institute  a  great  honour  in  electing  him  a  member 
of  their  body.  He  should  always  retain  a  keen 
rememhrance  of  the  pleasant  time  that  he  spent 
in  America  when  he  went  over  there  as  a  judge 
of  architecture  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  The 
courtesy  and  hospitality  extended  to  him  by  the 
company  of  genial  and  hrilliant  men  his  duties 
brought  him  in  contact  with — architects,  literaiw 
men,  and  sculptors — he  should  always  remember 
with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  and  gratitude.  The 
Ameiican  school  of  architects  were  doing  great 
things.  They  were  doing  what  certain  members 
of  the  profession  in  this  country  were  urging  the 
rising  generation  to  do — viz.  to  let  their  ima¬ 
ginations  have  vent  in  solving  the  problems 
incident  to  modern  civilisation.  But  they  exercised 
a  certain  amount  of  restraint  in  all  their  work. 
The  Americans  studied  the  best  examples  of 
Classic  architecture  as  well  as  Gothic.  Classic 
was  their  great  motif,  and  they  studied  it  in  the 
best  schools.  Tlieir  young  men  studied  in  Paris, 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Art.s,  and  they  returned 
to  their  own  country  thorough!}'  grounded  in 
ancient  work ;  and  this,  after  all,  was  the  best 
grounding  for  restraining  the  imagination  in 
working  out  modern  problems. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates’s  Bequests  to  the  Institute. 

The  President,  referring  again  to  the  5'ear’s 
death  roll,  said  that  there  was  one  of  their  number 
who  passed  away  some  months  ago  whose  interest 
in  the  Institute  was  perhaps  as  great  as  that  of 
any  man  connected  with  their  body  since  the 
Institute  was  first  started.  He  referred  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates.  The  great  interest  he  took  in  the 
educational  movement,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
worked  at  bringing  about  the  Institute  Examina¬ 
tions.  were  well  known  to  everyone.  He  was  the 
main  mover  in  the  scheme,  and  his  interest  in  the 
work  never  faltered  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
He  had  now  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Cates,  by  his  will,  had  left  the  sum  of  £1,500  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institute.  While  deeply  deplor¬ 
ing  his  death  they  must  all  feel  grateful  to  him  for 
this  final  testimony  of  his  regard. 
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Under  the  will  the  legacy  is  to  be  invested,  and 
the  annual  income  to  be  applied  in  the  provision 
of  a  prize  to  he  called  “  The  Arthur  Cates  Prize,” 
and  to  he  awarded  in  connection  with  the  Institute 
Examinations.  The  following  are  the  terms  of 
the  bequest : — • 

I  bequeath  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
the  sum  of  £1,500.  And  I  direct  that  the  said  sum  of 
£1,500  shall  be  invested  in  such  manner  as  the  Council 
for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Institute  shall  from  time  to 
time  direct  and  that  the  income  thereof  shall  be  applied 
in  or  towards  providing  a  prize  or  prizes  to  be  called 
“  The  Arthur  Cates  Prize  ”  to  be  awarded  yearly  according 
to  such  rules  as  the  said  Council  shall  from  time  to  time 
enact  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  architecture,  more 
especially  in  relation  to  the  application  of  Geometry  to 
vaulting,  stability  of  edifice,  and  design,  coupled  with 
actual  measurement  and  delineation,  both  geometrical  and 
pictorial,  of  appropriate  examples  in  Great  Britain  and 
foreign  countries,  it  being  made  a  condition  that  each 
prize  shall  be  awarded  in  connection  with  some  examina¬ 
tion  in  architecture  held  under  the  authority  of  the  Charter 
of  the  said  Institute  and  that  the  recipient  thereof  shall 
have  previously  passed  the  Final  Examination  of  the  said 
Institute  in  one  examination  only.  And  I  declare  that  in 
case  any  doubt  shall  at  any  time  arise  in  any  matter  in 
relation  to  this  bequest  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  the  decision  of  the  said  Council  upon  the  subject 
shall  be  conclusive. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  he  had  also  the 
pleasure  of  stating  that  the  Institute  had  benefited 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  another  direction 
through  Mr.  Cates’s  thoughtfulness  and  kindness. 
He  had  bequeathed  to  the  Institute  a  handsome 
collection  of  books  from  his  architectural  library, 
the  collection  numbering  215  volumes.  The 
books  were  displayed  at  present  in  the  front  room 
of  the  Library,  and  he  trusted  that  every  member 
interested  in  the  literature  of  architecture  would 
pass  into  that  room  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
and  inspect  the  beautiful  works  their  lamented 
colleague  had  presented  to  them.  The  books  were  not 
only  perfect  in  themselves,  but  they  were  all  more 
or  less  well  and  handsomely  bound.  The  Literature 
Committee,  to  whom  the  books  were  submitted  for 
their  report,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  where 
there  were  duplicates  in  the  Institute  Library  the 
books  presented  by  Mr.  Cates  which  were  in 
better  condition  than  our  own  should  be  put  into 
the  Reference  Library,  and  our  own  copies  be 
placed  in  the  Loan.  That,  he  thought,  was  a 
very  wise  recommendation.  They  were  all  anxious 
that  the  Loan  Library  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  become  as  useful  as  possible,  not  only  to  the 
Allied  Societies,  but  also  to  members  residing  in 
the  country  districts.  They  were  at  present 
hampered  for  want  of  space,  but  in  due  time 
they  hoped  to  have  plenty  of  room.  The  Loan 
Library  was  becoming  exceedingly  extensive  and 
very  valuable,  and  they  were  particularly  anxious 
that  their  country  members  should  be  able,  by 
applying,  to  have  any  book  they  needed  from  it. 
Therefore  they  were  doubly  indebted  to  the  late 
Mr.  Cates  for  his  kindness  in  presenting  these 


hooks.  There  was  one  other  point  he  wished  to 
mention — viz.  the  kindness  shown  by  Mrs.  Cates 
in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  her  late  husband. 
Mrs.  Cates  had  not  only  added  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  prints  and  photographs  to  the  original 
bequest,  but  had  also  kindly  presented  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Cates’s  bookcases,  which, 
with  Mrs.  Cates’s  consent,  had  been  placed  in  the 
tea-room  upstairs.  It  was  of  course  very  desir¬ 
able  that  Mr.  Cates’s  collection  should  be  kept 
together,  and  it  was  most  thoughtful  and  kind  of 
Mrs.  Cates  to  take  that  interest  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  He  therefore  would  ask  the  Meeting  to 
pass  a  resolution  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute 
be  accorded  to  Mrs.  Cates  for  the  generous  way  in 
which  she  had  complied  with  the  wishes  of  her 
late  husband.  . 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  [U.],  F.S.A.,  said  he  should 
like  to  second  the  resolution  as  Chairman  of  the 
Literature  Committee.  Not  only  was  the  col 
lection  a  large  and  valuable  one,  but  many  of 
the  books  were  very  unusual  to  be  found  in 
architects’  libraries,  and  they  were  all  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest.  Mr.  Cates  was  not 
only  a  great  collector,  but  a  great  reader.  He 
(the  speaker)  had  looked  through  many  of  the 
books,  and  he  had  had  numerous  opportunities  of 
testing  Mr.  Cates’s  knowledge  of  them.  When¬ 
ever  he  had  difficulty  in  solving  an  architectural 
problem,  he  generally  found  that  Mr.  Cates  knew 
all  about  the  subject,  and  was  ready  to  give  an 
answer  at  once,  or  else  to  go  to  the  Library  and 
bring  out  a  book  in  which  he  could  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  required.  Doubtless  the  labour  he  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  Architectural  Publication  Society’s 
Dictionary  led  him  in  his  earlier  days  to  look  up 
every  subject  bearing  on  their  art,  and,  as  he 
possessed  an  extremely  retentive  memory,  he  was 
able  at  once  to  give  an  answer  to  any  question. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation,  said  he  quite  endorsed 
the  remark  about  the  very  wide  reading  of  Mr. 
Cates.  Some  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  Mr.  Cates’s  house.  He  was  full 
of  information,  and  he  always  felt  that  he  had 
gained  a  great  deal  from  an  evening  with  Mr. 
Cates. 

The  Glasgow  Visit. 

Addressing  the  Meeting  last  Monday  on  the 
invitation  of  the  President,  Mr.  .John  Slater,  Vice- 
President,  said  that  since  their  last  General 
Meeting  many  members  of  the  Institute  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  one  of  those  very  pleasant  provincial 
functions  whicli  were  started  some  years  age,  and 
which  led  the  Institute  to  hold  its  Annual  Dinner 
at  a  provincial  centre  of  one  of  the  Allied  Societies. 
Many  of  them  had  the  pleasure  of  going  to 
Glasgow,  and  they  were  so  royally  entertained  there 
that  it  would  be  only  fitting  that  the  Institute, 
as  a  body,  should  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Glasgow  Institute  and  the  various  Societies  in 
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(xlasgow  which  entertained  them  so  well.  The 
(rlasgow  Institute — whose  President,  Mr.  Burnett, 
was  with  them  that  evening — could  not  have  done 
more  than  they  did  to  make  the  visit  to  Glasgow 
a  pleasant  one.  They  gave  a  most  rechercJie 
luncheon  at  the  Exhibition,  and  the  memljers  of 
the  Glasgow  Institute  were  only  too  pleased  to 
put  their  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors. 
Then  the  Glasgow  Corporation  gave  them  a  most 
charming  entertainment  at  the  Guildhall,  which 
all  present  must  have  enjoyed  to  the  full. 
At  the  University  they  were  very  delight¬ 
fully  entertained  by  Principal  Story  ;  and  it 
was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  more  members 
did  not  extend  their  stay,  for  he  himself 
had  the  pleasure  of  going  to  Principal  Story’s 
house  and  finding  him  a  most  genial  and  accom¬ 
plished  host.  Then  there  was  the  Glasgow  Art 
Club,  to  whom  a  special  vote  of  thanks  should  be 
accorded,  for  they  not  only  gave  them  a  most 
delightful  invitation  to  be  free  of  their  club,  but 
they  went  a  very  long  way  in  providing  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  visitors.  To  the  Chairman  of  that 
club — Mr.  Christie — they  were  extremely  indebted 
for  two  most  enjoyable  evenings.  The  Imperial 
Union  Club  most  hospitably  opened  their  doors 
to  the  visitors,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours  gave  them  admission  to  their 
charming  picture  galleries.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  go  into  any  detail  with  regard  to  the 
buildings  in  Glasgow ;  but  those  members  who 
saw  the  Art  dub  would  feel  that  at  any  rate 
skill  and  very  pleasing  originality  were  two 
features  of  Glasgow  architecture.  lie  would  ask 
members  to  be  good  enough  to  pass  a  most  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  all  the  bodies  he  had  mentioned 
for  what  they  bad  done  in  entertaining  the  Insti¬ 
tute  during  its  visit  to  Glasgow. 

The  President,  having  named  the  various 
bodies,  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
President  of  the  Glasgow  Institute,  who  enter¬ 
tained  a  number  of  the  visitors,  himself  (the 
President)  amongst  the  iiumber,  in  his  house. 
The  vote  was  then  put,  and  carried  by  acclama¬ 
tion. 


The  Statutory  Examination. 

At  the  Examination  of  candidates  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  competency  to  act  as  District  Surveyors 
under  the  Bondon  Building  Act,  held  by  the 
Institute,  pursuant  to  statute,  on  the  2Ith  and 
25th  October,  two  candidates  attended,  and  the 
following  passed — viz. 

Clement  Osmund  Nelson  [A.],  of  112  High 
Road,  Chiswick,  S.W. 

Mr.  Nelson  has  accordingly  been  granted  by 
the  Council  a  certificate  of  competency  to  act  as 
District  Surveyor  under  the  London  Building 
Act. 


The  Colonial  Examinations. 

The  first  of  the  Examinations  held  by  the 
Institute  in  the  Colonies  took  place  at  Montreal 
last  June.  The  Examination  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  Association  of 
Architects,  and  was  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Taylor,  Hon.  Sec.  R.I.B.A.  for  Canada,  assisted 
by  Professor  Henbest  Capper  (McGill  University), 
Messrs.  A.  Raza,  S.  H.  Townsend,  and  W.  A. 
Langton,  of  Montreal.  The  following  candidate 
passed  and  has  become  qualified  for  Associate- 
ship — viz. 

Andkew  Sharp,  of  73  McGill  College 

Avenue,  Montreal. 

The  Art  Standing  Committee. 

Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  having  been  com¬ 
pelled  through  illness  to  resign  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Art  Standing  Committee,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed 
him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on 
the  2'Jth  ult. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland. 

On  the  -1th  November  Mr.  (ieorge  C.  Ashlin, 
R.H.A.  [i’’.  ,  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  in  place  of 
Sir  Thomas  Drew,  P. R.H.A.  [F.],  who  has  retired 
after  occupying  the  Presidential  chair  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years. 

Liverpool  Cathedral :  New  Conditions. 

In  deference  to  architectural  opinion,  backed 
by  an  admirable  leader  in  I'lie  Timas  of  the  IGth 
October,  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  Committee  have 
withdrawn  their  demand  for  a  cathedral  “in  the 
Gothic  style.”  and  an  amended  notice  has  been 
advertised  setting  forth  their  new  proposals  for 
obtaining  designs  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  any  Architect  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  Cathedrals  or  Churches  may  submit  for  exami¬ 
nation  drawings  and  other  illustrations  of  his  works,  or  a 
Design  for  a  Cathedral,  as  he  may  deem  fit.  not  exceeding 
three  sets  altogether,  the  whole  capable  of  being  contoined 
in  one  large  portfolio,  photographs  of  executed  works  not 
being  excluded. 

‘2.  That  Architects  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  the 
.actual  execution  of  such  works,  but  whose  tastes  have  led 
them  to  study  and  design  buildings  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  may  submit  similar  portfolios  of  drawings  or 
designs. 

All  portfolios  of  drawings  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the 
30th  .lune  1002.  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Church  House, 
South  -Tohn  Street,  Liverpool. 

The  Committee  will  carefu  ly  examine  the  respective 
portfolios,  with  the  assistance  of  professional  advisers,  and 
will  select  a  limited  number  of  Architects  for  the  final 
competition. 

Each  Architect  selected -will,  unless  there  should  appear 
good  reason  to  the  contrary,  and  under  conditions  hereafter 
to  be  announced,  be  invited  to  submit  a  design  and  plans 
for  the  proposed  Cathedral. 

Three  Hundred  Guineas  will  be  paid  to  each  competitor, 
whether  his  design  be  accepted  or  not ;  but  the  Committee 
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to  be  absolutely  free  to  accept  or  reject  any  or  all  such 
designs  after  such  payment. 

The  Committee  reserve  the  right  of  inviting  any  Archi¬ 
tect  or  Architects  who  may  not  have  taken  part  in  the 
preliminary  competition  to  submit  designs  and  plans  in  the 
final  competition. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  held  last  month,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

1.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  to 
consist  of  himself  and  four  other  members  of  the  Institute, 
who  shall  study  the  question  of  a  National  Art  Commis¬ 
sion,  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Board,  petition  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  to  create  such  a  Commission. 

2.  That  a  permanent  Committee  on  Competitions,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  give 
advice  to  those  desiring  information,  and  to  induce  repu¬ 
table  Architects  to  refrain  from  entering  improper  compe¬ 
titions. 

3.  That  a  Committee  on  Municipal  Improvements,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
co-operate  with  other  societies  having  municipal  improve¬ 
ments  as  an  object. 

4.  That  a  Committee  of  five,  inclusive  of  the  Chairman, 
be  appointed  to  secure  the  formation  of  a  National  Bureau 
of  Architecture,  under  whose  administrative  charge  shall 
be  placed  the  architectural  work  of  all  the  departments  of 
the  national' Government,  the  work  to  be  executed  under 
a  law  similar  to  the  Tarsney  Act,  which  should,  however, 
be  mandatory  and  not  optional. 

5.  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  to  organise  a  World’s  Congress  of  Architects,  to  be 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  1903  in  connection  with  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

6.  That  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  national  societies 
of  sculpture,  mural  painting,  landscape  architecture,  and 
civil  engineering,  be  hereafter  invited  to  attend  the  Annual 
Conventions  of  the  Institute  ;  said  delegates  to  have  all 
the  privileges  of  the  floor,  except  that  of  voting. 

7.  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Institute 
as  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  in  this  country  the  metric 
system  of  measurements  ;  said  Committee  to  confer  with 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Standardising,  and  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  before 
Congress. 

The  C.I.V.  Medal. 

The  Institute  has  received  from  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  through  Sir  John  B. 
Monckton,  a  bronze  replica  of  the  medal  struck 
to  commemorate  the  raising  and  equipment  of 
the  City  of  London  Volunteers  and  their  service 
in  South  Africa  in  1899-1900,  with  the  request 
that  it  be  deposited  among  the  collections  of  the 
Institute.  The  medal,  which  measures  three 
inches  across,  was  designed  by  Mr.  George 
Frampton,  A.R.A.  \II.A.']. 

On  the  obverse,  inscribed  “  Pro  Patria  Regina  et 
Urbe,”  heralds  are  shown  with  trumpets  calling 
up  volunteers.  The  central  figure  represents  the 
City  of  London,  armed,  giving  the  freedom  to  a 
departing  C.I.V.  At  the  top  the  men  are  seen 
marching  to  the  front.  The  medal  is  surrounded 
by  branches  of  sturdy  British  oak,  entwined  Avith 


a  ribbon  bearing  the  names  of  the  principal 
engagements  in  which  the  C.I.V. ’s  took  part. 

On  the  reverse,  the  radiant  sun  of  the  British 
Empire  shines  behind  a  hill,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  tall  staff  flying  the  Union  Jack  and  C.I.V. 
flag.  Encircling  the  base  of  the  mound  are 
young  oaks,  symbolic  of  the  new-growing  ter¬ 
ritories.  Guns  to  right  and  left  guard  the  flags. 
This  side  bears  the  inscription,  “  The  City  of 
London  Imperial  Volunteers,  raised  and  equipped 
for  the  war  in  South  Africa  by  the  Citizens  of 
London ;  formed  December  1899 ;  returned  to 
London  October  1900.” 

“The  Beginnings  of  Gothic  Architecture.” 

The  first  part  of  a  translation  of  Mr.  John 
Bilson’s  Paper,  “  The  Beginnings  of  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture  :  Norman  Vaulting  in  England,”  *  appears 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  de  VArt 
Chretien.  The  translation  is  the  work  of  M. 
Lionel  de  Crevecoeur  and  M.  Marc  Raynard,  and 
the  Council  have  permitted  the  use  of  the  original 
blocks  for  the  illustrations.  The  French  title  is, 
Les  Origines  de  V  Architect  tire  Gothique  :  Lcs 
Premidres  Croisees  d’ Ogives  en  Angletcrrc. 


REVIEWS. 

FURNESS  ABBEY. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Mary -in-Furness.  By  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  M.A.  Beprintcd  from  “  Cumberland  and  llrsi- 
morland  Antiquarian  Society's  Transactions." 

We  expect  from  so  accomplished  an  archa30- 
logist  as  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  scholarly  investigation 
and  able  exposition,  and  his  study  of  Furness 
Abbey  gives  us  exactly  what  we  could  hope  for. 

It  is  not  only  for  their  intrinsic  and  archaeologi¬ 
cal  interest  that  the  careful  study  of  great  build¬ 
ings  of  the  past  is  profitable,  for,  even  in  ruins 
and  apart  from  the  elusive  charm  which  age 
confers,  their  greatness  appeals  against  the  dilet¬ 
tante  and  the  faddy  which  seems  so  largely  to 
possess  us  at  the  present  day. 

The  book  is  admirably  illustrated  by  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  engravings,  drawings,  and  photographs, 
the  latter  picturing  all  but  the  colour  of  the  lichen- 
covered  sandstone  ;  and  of  all  the  illustrations 
the  most  useful  and  comprehensive  is  the  lucid 
historical  plan  that  in  itself  forms  an  epitome  of 
the  text,  and  in  Avhich  are  easily  distinguished  the 
successive  architectural  strata  that  patient  labour 
and  comparative  knoAvledge  have  revealed  and 
made  clearer  upon  paper  than  upon  the  site  itself. 
When,  as  in  one  instance,  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  plan  and  the  text,  the  plan  is  right. 

Furness  Abbey  has  its  points  of  special  histori¬ 
cal  interest  as  Avell  as  architectural.  Originally  it 
was  founded  as  a  house  of  the  order  of  Tiron — an 
order  that  effected  certain  reforms  in  the  Benedic- 
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tine  polity,  and  to  this  time  belong  the  foundations 
of  the  semicircular  transeptal  chapels  and  the 
traces  (not  yet  followed  out)  of  a  semicircular  apse, 
revealing  a  French  plan  alien  from  the  Cistercian 
developments  in  France  and  Fngland,  and  more 
nearly  allied  to  Gluniac  tradition.  The  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  transeptal  chapels,  partly  underlying 
the  later  eastern  wall,  have  been  left  uncovered 
and  are  carefully  maintained. 

The  traces  of  any  attempt  at  reform  are  always 
of  interest,  and  we  should  like  perhaps  to  have 
heard  something  more  of  the  particular  phase  to 
which  these  foundations  hear  witness. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Hope  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  house  passed,  together  with  the 
mother  church  of  Savigny  and  all  its  offshoots, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cistercians,  illustrates  points 
in  the  social  aspect  of  monachism.  He  tells  us 
from  the  Furness  Coucher  Hook  how  the  fourth 
Abbot  of  Savigny-^Serlo  — “  rendered  his  house  of 
Savigny  with  all  its  daughters  of  the  order  of 
Tiron  to  the  Cistercian  order  into  the  hands  of  St. 
Bernard,  then  Abbot  of  Clairvaulx,  against  which 
rendering  the  aforesaid  Abbot  Peter  ”  (Abbot  of 
Furness  in  1118)  “with  his  convent  appealed  to 
the  Pope  and  the  holy  apostolic  see.  To  which 
see  coming  in  person  he  obtained  from  the  lord 
the  Pope  Eugenius  HI.  a  confirmation  that  his 
monastery  of  Furness  should  for  ever  remain  of 
the  same  order  of  which  it  had  first  been  founded, 
notwithstanding  the  rendering  aforesaid.” 

Mark  the  discipline  of  an  order  which  at  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  could  be  bodily  “  rendered  ”  by 
the  father  abbot  to  another  order.  .  It  w’ould  be 
interesting  to  know  the  reason  for  such  “render¬ 
ing.”  The  independence  of  Abbot  Peter  shows 
that  Furness  must  have  been  a  powerful  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  his  method  of  opposition  is  remarkable 
since  the  right  to  interference  in  monastic  institu¬ 
tions  by  the  Church  was  a  point  upon  wdiich 
there  had  ahvays  been  considerable  tenacity  on 
the  part  of  the  followers  of  Ht.  Benedict.  "The 
Pope,  no  doubt,  w'as  not  unwilling  to  seize  his 
opportunity  ;  but  w'e  further  hear  how  the  head 
of  the  order  laid  in  wait  for  the  recalcitrant  abbot 
as  he  returned,  and  re-established  his  authority 
over  the  truant : 

“  But  on  his  return  fcom  the  Roman  court  he 
W'as  seized  on  the  way  by  the  monks  of  Savigny 
and  taken  to  Savigny.  There  he  resigned  his 
office  as  abbot,  and  became  a  most  worthy  monk 
in  the  .same  place,  learning  the  Cistercian  order, 
and  thence  he  w'as  chosen  fifth  Abbot  of  Quarr. 
To  which  Peter  there  succeeded  at  Furness  as  fifth 
abbot  Richard  of  Bayeux,  doctor  in  Theology,  a 
pious  monk  of  Savigny  wdio  ruled  for  a  short 
time ;  by  whose  diligence  and  courage  the 
monastery  of  Furness  itself  was  rendered  to  the 
mother  house  of  Savigny  and  to  the  Cistercian 
order  before  the  same  Richard  w’as  elected  in  the 
same  to  the  abbacy.” 


And  so  the  Cistercians  took  possession  and  gave 
us  w'hat  might  have  been  a  still  more  precious 
heritage  than  it  is  w'ere  it  not  that  in  1537,  “  the 
lead  is  all  moltene  and  cast  in  sowys  with  the 
Kynges  marke  fyxsyde  therto,  and  put  in  a  suer 
house  accordying  to  his  graces  commandment ; 
there  can  be  no  better  leade  as  sayne  the  plomers  ” 
—  too  common  a  picture  of  ruthlessness. 

This  and  much  more  Mr.  Hope  tells  us  of  the 
history,  and  then  passes  on  through  a  general 
view  of  successive  building  operations  to  an  ex¬ 
haustive  account  of  the  plan  and  architectural 
features  of  the  monks’  home,  all  of  w'hich  is  clear 
and  full.  Further  work  in  the  excavations  may 
reveal  more,  especially  the  plan  of  the  first  Chapter 
House,  the  discovery  of  which  might  perhaps 
modify  Mr.  Hope’s  view'  of  the  early  arrangement 
of  the  south  transept. 

The  glory  of  Furness  is  indeed  in  its  thirteenth- 
century  Chapter  House.  In  other  respects  we 
can  find  monasteries  with  finer  individual  parts, 
except  for  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  Infirmary 
and  its  adjoining  chapel. 

Ill  the  church  itself  one  may  regard  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  internal  arrangements,  made  clear  by 
(Mr.  Hope,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  ruins  the  foundations  of  the  quire  and 
pulpitum  screens  and  chapels — while  the  fine 
sedilia  in  the  Presbytery  have  retained  their 
completeness  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 

There  can  have  been  few  rivals  to  this  group  of 
buildings  in  the  country,  and  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  the  ardour  and  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Hope  preserves  for  future  generations  wffiat  re¬ 
mains  of  it  to-day  and  reconstructs  what  has 
existed  in  the  past. 

Peucy  S.  Wokthixgton, 
SHROPSHIRE  CHURCHES. 

An  Architcciiiral  Account  of  the  Churches  of  Shropshire. 

By  the  h'ev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage.  Bart  4o.  lt)01. 

[Hobson  (£■  Co.,  U'eUington,  Shrop>shire.] 

AVith  the  publication  of  Part  Ah  the  first 
volume,  and  with  it  the  first  half,  of  Mr. 
Cranage’s  great  undertaking  of  writing  a  descrip¬ 
tive  and  critical  account  of  every  church  in  a 
large  county  is  completed.  The  new  part  de¬ 
scribes  the  churches  contained  in  the  hundreds  of 
Purslow  and  Cluu,  comprising  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  county,  along  the  AA'elsh  border.  No 
very  large  or. important  churches  are  to  be  found 
in  this  division,  so  that  the  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  in  this  part  is  small.  Plans  of  tw'O  churches 
only  are  given — those  of  Clun  and  Lydbury  North ; 
but  each  of  these  buildings  possesses  a  .aood  many 
points  of  interest.  The  photographs  of  the  (com¬ 
paratively)  w'ell - lareserved  rood-screens  in  the 
church  last  mentioned,  and  of  that  at  Bettys-y- 
Crwyn,  should  be  noticed. 

In  the  present  part  are  included  the  preface  to 
the  whole  work,  and  also  an  illustrated  glossary. 
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The  preface  clearly  explains  the  author’s  aims 
and  methods  in  the  compilation  of  the  work,  and 
gives  evidence  of  much  good  sense  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  As  an  instance  of  Mr.  Cranage’s  commend¬ 
able  moderation  in  handling  a  difficult  question, 
on  which  feeling  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into 
passion,  the  following  paragraph  is  worth  quota¬ 
tion  : 

In  a  literary  work  which  is  spread  ever  many  years  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  to  the  same  style  and  plan  throughout. 
Knowledge  naturally  increases  and  modes  of  expression 
alter.  I  hope  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  fair  degree 
of  uniformity.  I  am  conscious  of  one  change  in  the  later 
work — the  tendency  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  history  of 
a  church  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Years  ago  one  was  perhaps  too  much  taken  up  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  everything  “  Gothic,”  and  was  inclined  to  think 
that  nothing  later  than  the  sixteenth  century  was  of  any 
account.  Further  study  has  shown  the  absurdity  of  this, 
and  has  intensified  one’s  hatred  of  much  so-called  “  resto¬ 
ration.”  .  .  .  Anyone  who  has  visited  a  large  number  of  old 
churches  is  almost  certain  to  become  an  anti-restorer,  but 
I  have  tried  to  be  fair  to  the' other  side.  The  pendulum 
may  swing  too  far  in  the  “  anti-scrape  ”  direction.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  run  down  all  restoration,  but  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  church  is  not  chiefly  a  museum 
of  archfTology,  but  a  place  of  worship.  It  is  no  easy 
matte’'  when  there  are  debased  and  inartistic  additions, 
to  say  what  must  be  retained  for  historical  reasons  and 
wh'"  c  is  unbearably  ugly  or  irreverent.  I  am  glad  to 
t^s^^ify  that  the  problem  has  been  solved  by  some  archi¬ 
tects  and  clergy  with  conservative  care  and  common- 
sense. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  an  author  both 
.'ust  and  generous  in  his  recognition  and  gratitude 
mr  all  assistance  rendered  to  him  in  the  course  of 
I  is  work,  and  Mr.  Cranage  makes  all  his  acknow- 
]•  dgments  of  indebtedness  very  thoroughly.  To 
k  r.  Martin  J.  Harding  and  Mr.  W.  Arthur  Webb, 
wao  respectively  made  the  photographic  views 
and  drew  the  plans  of  churches  and  sections  of 
mouldings,  Mr.  Cranage  says  he  owes  more  than 
he  can  express.  “  They  have  thought  no  amount 
of  trouble  or  time  too  much  to  produce  the  best 
results,  and  they  have  done  their  work  without 
reward.  No  man  was  ever  more  fortunate  in  his 
colleagues  than  I  have  been.”  And  it  may  be 
added  that,  judging  from  the  book  itself,  this 
praise  is  very  well  bestowed. 

As  to  the  glossary,  Mr.  Cranage  deprecates 
criticism,  saying  that  he  hopes  it  will  not  be 
criticised  as  a  treatise  on  architecture,  to  which 
it  has  no  pretensions.  Taking  it  at  this  modest 
standard,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  useful  to  ama¬ 
teurs,  though  a  good  many  of  the  definitions  are 
almost  too  brief  to  be  explanatory,  and  the 
number  of  cross-references— c.^.  “Ball-flower,  see 
Ornament,”  “Cant,  see  Eoof,”  “Chamfer,  see 
Moulding,”  “Cusp,  see  Window,”  &c. — is  some¬ 
what  irritating.  The  use  of  a  uniform  system  of 
hatching,  to  indicate  date,  both  in  the  sections 
of  mouldings  and  on  the  ground -plans,  is  a  feature 
of  the  work  much  to  be  commended. 

Abthue  S.  Flow'eb. 


BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL. 

Bell's  Cathedral  Series. — The  Cathedral  Church  of 

Bristol :  A  Description  of  its  Fabric,  and  a  Brief 

History  of  the  Episcopal  See.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse, 

M.A.  8o.  Bond.  1900.  Price  l.s.  M.  [Messrs.  George 

Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.'] 

With  the  advent  of  this  little  volume,  the  series 
of  Cathedral  Handbooks  published  by  Messrs. 
George  Bell  &  Sons  draws  sensibly  nearer  to 
completion,  and  gains  progressively  in  value. 

The  present  volume  forms  an  impoitant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  series,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with 
a  building  of  unique  character  and  interest,  and 
from  the  judicious  selection  and  careful  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  it  contains,  may  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory  addition  to  the 
volumes  already  given  to  the  public. 

The  cathedral  at  Bristol,  on  account  of  its 
modest  dimensions  and  unpretentious  exterior, 
cannot  be  held  to  rank  with  the  great  cathedral 
and  minster  churches  of  England,  and  has 
perhaps  not  been  so  much  the  subject  of  popular 
attention  as  other  structures  of  its  class.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  a  glance  into  this  little  book  will  show, 
it  can  boast  of  a  variety  of  features  of  exceptional 
interest  and  value,  and  not  a  few  of  great  archi¬ 
tectural  importance. 

It  is  nroreover  unique  in  presenting  the  only 
serious  and  enlightened  attempt  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  ancient  fabric  of  similar  importance,  by 
the  addition  of  a  nineteenth- century  nave. 

As  appears  from  the  concise  summary  of 
historical  facts  concerning  this  edifice  given  in 
Mr.  Masse’s  book,  the  building  w’as  first  conse¬ 
crated  A.D.  1148  as  the  abbey  church  of  a  brother¬ 
hood  of  Augustinian  canons.  The  Norman 
church  was  cruciform,  and  on  smaller  lines  than 
the  later  structure.  This  has  disappeared,  but 
the  magnificent  Chapter  Hou=e,  finished  about 
A.D.  1155,  and  the  richly  moulded  gateway  to  the 
close,  remain  to  give  testimony  to  the  superb 
nature  of  that  early  work. 

The  Early  English  additions  to  the  Abbey 
Church  were  not  extensive,  but  the  chapel  now 
known  as  the  “Elder  Lady  Chapel,”  erected 
A.D.  1215-1234,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Norman 
choir,  is  left  as  a  beautiful  and  characteristic 
specimen  of  thirteenth-century  work,  and  has  irot 
suffered  materially  from  its  ingenious  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  the  choir  erected  a  century  later. 

The  choir,  which  was  the  work  of  Abbot 
Edmund  de  Knowde,  dates  from  1298-1332,  and 
well  deserves  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it.  It  was 
so  well  built  that  it  has  never  required  internal 
restoration,  and  stands  now  substantially  as  it  left 
the  builder’s  hands. 

In  the  distressful  years  following  the  Black 
Death,  the  Abbey  became  much  decayed  and  the 
monastery  came  near  to  dissolution — being  much 
affected  also  by  the  Wyckliffe  controversies,  and 
by  the  work  of  unauthorised  preachers  (not  always 
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innocent  of  political  bias)  who  seem  even  in  those 
remote  days  to  have  had  numerous  adherents  in 
a  city  which  has  always  been  a  stronghold  of  free 
religious  thought,  and  the  home  of  many  denomi¬ 
nations. 

The  Norman  nave  had  been  ruinous  since 

A.D.  lull. 

lJuilding  started  afresh  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century-  the  central  tower  being  assigned 
to  a  date  between  1450  and  1470. 

The  w'ork  of  l)uilding  and  renovation  was  con¬ 
tinued  under  Abbots  Hunt  and  Newland,  and  the 
domestic  buildings  and  Abbey  (fateway  would 
appear  to  have  l)een  partly  rebuilt  under  the 
latter,  and  Abbot  Klyot  (151,5-1520). 

Abbot  Newland  commenced  a  new  nave  outside 
the  Norman  walls,  but  at  cill  height  the  work 
was  stopped,  and  the  abbey  having  meanwhile 
been  dissolved,  it  W'as  cleared  away  in  15l:> 
together  with  the  Norman  w’alls  rvhich  had  been 
demolished  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

The  monastery  was  dissolved  in  158!),  and  the 
see  constituted  in  1512 — its  foundation  being 
credited  to  Cranmer. 

A  plan  of  the  early  cathedral  is  extant,  dated 
1727.  There  -was  the  usual  removal  of  “  super¬ 
stitious  images”  and  tabernacle  work  under 
Elizabeth,  and  the  structure  suffered  further 
damage  in  the  Civil  Wars  ;  but  since  then  it  has 
been  carefully  conserved  by  the  public  spirit  of 
Bristol  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  the  riots  of  1(S:-J1,  when  the 
Bishop’s  Palace  was  burnt,  the  houses  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  nave  w^ere  pulled  down  for 
safety’s  safe.  A  scheme  of  restoration  and  decora¬ 
tion  -was  carried  out  at  large  cost  in  1S52.  l\Iuch 
of  the  ■work  wars  done,  as  might  bo  expected,  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  restoration, 
and  has  since  been  rectified  to  a  great  extent. 
The  carved  oak  stalls,  for  instance,  had  been 
cut  about  and  re-arranged,  some  of  the  wood 
screens  and  the  bishop’s  throne  taken  down  and 
removed  to  a  Gloucestershire  village  church,  ■whilst 
the  old  organ  screen  of  1510  was  "destroyed.  The 
remains  of  this  screen,  which  must  have  been  a 
wmrk  of  singular  refinement,  are  stored  in  the 
cloister,  and  I  understand  that  there  is  an  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  (.'athedral  authorities  to 
use  the  better  preserved  fragments  for  a  parclose 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  at  the  back  of  the 
seclilia.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  as  the  sturdy  Protestantism  of  Bristol, 
■which  commanded  the  removal  of  the  figures  of 
the  Church  fathers  from  the  new’  north  porch, 
would  certainly  oppose  its  re-erection  in  the  old 
position.  Although  the  organ  screen  was  swept 
away,  the  old  organ  remains.  It  is  attributed  to 
llenatus  Harris,  and  parts  of  it  date  back  to 
1681-5.  Much  of  the  old  work  still  remains,  and 
the  tone  is  considered  very  fine.  A  specification 
of  the  instrument  is  given. 


Under  the  late  Canon  Norris  much  good  work 
was  done  in  the  Cathedral,  and  in  1868  the 
foundations  of  the  new  nave  were  laid.  The  work 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Street,  and  was  substantially 
completed  in  1877  at  a  cost  of  some  £50,000,  but 
not  finished  in  detail  until  its  dedication  in  1888. 
The  Abbey  Gateway,  Central  Tower,  and  Elder 
Lady  Chapel  have  since  been  restored  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  under  whose  superintendence  also  the 
two  western  tow’ers  were  added,  follo’wdug  Street’s 
sketches. 

In  pursuance  of  the  good  rule  already  noted  in 
previous  publications  of  this  series  of  handbooks, 
Air.  Alasse,  after  devoting  considerable  space  to  a 
well-condensed  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
Cathedral,  takes  his  readers  for  a  systematic  tour 
around  the  structure,  noting  every  feature  of 
interest.  He  very  rightly  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  new  work,  and  bestow’s  his 
criticism  very  justly. 

Street  had  to  design  a  new  nave  in  harmony 
with  the  fourteenth-century  choir  and  transepts, 
and  it  must  Ire  admitted  that  his  work  is  successful 
in  its  most  important  gspect— the  interior.  Faith¬ 
ful  to  the  type  suggested  in  the  beautiful  choiig 
he  has  by  the  addition  of  so  well-matched  a 
counterpart  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  old 
work— since  he  has  created  a  grand  perspective, 
and  an  effect  of  scale  and  distance  which  would 
certainly  have  been  lacking  had  he  broken  the 
uniformity  of  the  effect  by  any  abrupt  transition. 
Harmonious  and  stately,  lacking  nothing  in 
dignity  from  the  omission  of  a  clerestory,  but 
rather  gaining  thereby  from  the  shadow  and  the 
mystery  which  linger  among  the  great  dim  arcs 
of  the  groining,  this  work  stands  almost  alone  as 
the  representative  of  a  type  all  too  uncommon  in 
our  great  churches,  whether  of  old  or  of  modern 
times,  a  type  in  which  the  unbroken  sweep  of  the 
lines  from  plinth  to  ridge-iib  gives  a  maximum  of 
impressiveness  with  a  minimum  of  ab.solute  scale. 
It  is  in  the  exterior  of  Street’s  design  that  the 
weak  points  are  apparent.  Individual  features 
are  good,  in  particular  the  north  porch,  but  as  a 
whole  the  lines  are  disappointing,  and  the  detail 
rather  barren  of  interest.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  west  front,  which  is  tame  and  weak, 
and  suffers  from  its  division  into  so  many  stages. 
It  is  like  a  Continental  composition  on  a  diminu¬ 
tive  scale— faintly  reminiscent,  as  Air.  Alasse 
suggests,  of  Notre- Dame  at  Paris. 

The  west  towers,  completed  from  Street’s  rough 
sketches,  are  singularly  unhappy  in  their  design, 
and  they  do  not  accord  at  all  well  with  the  central 
towers.  It  is  certain  that  the  architect  missed  a 
great  opportunity  ■when  he  dealt  with  this  facade 
in  so  commonplace  and  trivial  a  manner.  It  looks 
like  a  hasty  finish  to  a  fine  scheme,  and  is  in¬ 
credibly  disappointing.  AVhat  the  eye  hungers  for 
here  is  a  great  ■western  screen  with  a  group  of 
giant  arcades,  or  deeply  moulded  portals,  as  at 
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Peterborough — and  to  such  an  arrangement  the 
general  proportions  of  the  building  would  seem 
well  adapted. 

Further  space  is  devoted  in  Mr.  Masse’s  book 
to  a  description  of  the  reredos  lately  erected  in  the 
choir,  also  to  the  choir  pavements  of  variegated 
marbles  recently  completed.  The  latter,  from 
their  sharp  contrast  of  colour  and  high  polish, 
do  not  command  unqualified  approval.  Monu¬ 
ments,  stained  glass,  and  other  minor  features  are 
fully  noted,  and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Cathedral  precincts. 

This  and  all  other  parts  of  the  volume  are 
abundantly  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  draw¬ 
ings  and  photographs.  The  latter  are  distinctly 
above  the  average  for  clearness  and  general  excel¬ 
lence.  Complete  lists  are  given  of  the  abbots  of 
the  Old  Foundation,  also  of  the  bishops  and  deans 
of  the  Cathedral. 

In  point  of  completeness,  no  less  than  of 
general  clearness  of  arrangement  and  description, 
the  work  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  both 
author  and  publisher  may  be  congratulated  upon 
the  appearance  of  so  attractive  and  well  got-up  a 
little  volume, 

Bristol.  FreDK.  BlIGH  BoND. 

EENAISSANCE  DOORWAYS— ITALIAN. 

Topical  Architeclure  :  a  Library  of  Classified  Architec¬ 
tural  Motives  and  Details.  Edited  by  William  Botch 

Ware,  Fellow  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects. 

Renaissance  Doonoays — Italian.  I.  Fo.  Boston.  1901. 

[American  Architect  and  Building  News  Company, 

Bostoni] 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  to  be 
published  by  the  American  Architect  and  Building 
News  Company  of  Boston  in  each  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  collect  a  number  of  plates  illustrating 
some  particular  architectural  “  topic.”  The  plates 
will  not  be  all  drawn  for  the  present  publication, 
for,  besides  that  they  will  for  the  most  part  have 
appeared  in  an  unclassified  form  in  a  monthly 
journal  called  “Topical  Architecture”  contem¬ 
poraneously  in  course  of  publication  by  the  same 
firm,  it  would  seem  that  standard  sources  will  be 
largely  drawn  upon.  Some  of  the  drawings  in 
the  present  volume,  for  instance,  are  taken  or  re¬ 
drawn  from  illustrations  contained  in  such  well- 
known  works  as  Letarouilly’s  “Edifices  de  Rome 
Moderne  ”  and  Cicognara’s  work  on  Venetian 
buildings  and  monuments,  not,  however,  without 
indication  of  their  origin. 

This  present  volume  contains  upwards  of  a 
hundred  sketches,  measured  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Italian  doorways  of  the  style,  with  its 
numerous  variations,  known  as  the  Renaissance. 
Lest  anyone  should  feel  called  upon  to  draw 
attention  to  omissions  of  notable  examples  such 
criticism  is  met  in  advance  by  the  writer  of  the 
preface  who  points  out  in  effect  that  that  is  a 


fault  easily  remedied  by  the  publication  of  a  further 
volume. 

The  collection  whether  hereafter,  as  this  remark 
suggests,  to  be  enlarged  or  not  is  a  very  consider¬ 
able  one  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
confined  to  one  single  “  topic  ”  and  contains  much 
that  is  interesting  and,  to  anyone  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  somewhat  restricted  subject, 
useful.  But  to  the  ordinary  practising  member 
of  the  profession  whether  he  has  continued  to  be 
a  student  or  not  the  collection  will  not  probably 
appeal,  while  for  the  more  elementary  student  it 
doubtless  was  not  meant. 

A  great  deal  of  the  instruction  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  examples  of 
such  architectural  features  or  parts  as  are  here 
given  is  lost  by  the  presentation  of  them  dis¬ 
sociated  from  the  architectural  whole  of  which 
they  were  designed  to  form  part. 

The  volume  is  of  sumptuous  appearance  and 
the  agency  for  its  publication  (at  the  price  of 
£'l  10s.)  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Batsford. 

H.  P.  Burke  Downing. 


MINUTES.  1. 

At  the  First  General  Meeting  (Ordinary)  of  the  Session 
1901-1902,  held  Monday,  4th  November  1901,  at  8  p.in., 
Mr.  William  Emerson,  President,  in  the  Chair,  with  24 
Fellows  (including  14  members  of  the  Council),  16  Asso¬ 
ciates  (including  3  members  of  the  Council),  2  Hon.  Asso¬ 
ciates,  and  visitors,  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held 
Monday  17th  June  [p.  428,  Vol.  VIII.]  were  taken  as  read 
and  signed  as  correct. 

The  following  Associate  attending  for  the  first  time  since 
his  election  was  formally  admitted  and  signed  the  Register 
— viz.  Emanuel  Vincent  Harris. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  formally  announced  the  decease  of 
the  following  members  William  Earner  Sugden  [E.],  H. 
Yeoville  Thomason  [F.],  Robert  Isaac  Bennett  [E.],  Her¬ 
bert  Richard  Lloyd  [A.],  JohnMackland  [F.],  John  Little- 
wood  [E.j,  and  James  Brooks  [F.],  Past  Vice-President 
and  Royal  Gold  Medallist  [see  p.  12] . 

The  President  announced  a  bequest  to  the  Institute  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates  of  the  sum  of  £1,.500,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  founding  of  a  prize  to  be  called  “  The  Arthur  Cates 
Prize  ”  and  to  be  awarded  in  connection  with  the  Institute 
Examinations. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  announced  that  the  Institute 
had  further  benefited  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates 
by  his  bequest  to  the  Library  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
architectural  works,'  and  that  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  Cates  the  gift  had  been  accompanied  by  a  book¬ 
case,  the  property  of  her  late  husband,  in  which  to  keep 
the  books,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  warmest  tlianks  of  the  Institute 
be  tendered  to  Mrs.  Cates  for  her  gift  and  for  the 
generous  consideration  she  had  shown  the  Institute 
in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  her  late  husband. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  the  President’s  election 
to  Honorary  Member.ship  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Slater,  Vice-President,  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  the 
following  public  bodies  and  institutions  in  Glasgow  for  the 
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hospitality  exteiiJeJ  to  members  dnrinft'  the.  recent  visit  of 
the  Institute  to  Glasgow — viz.  The  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  the  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  Glasgow  Art  Club,  the  ImiJerial  Union  Club,  and 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours 
[p.  13], 

The  following  applicants  for  membership,  found  by  the 
Council  to  be  eligible  and  (jualitied  according  to  the 
Charter  and  By-laws,  and  admitted  by  them  to  candida¬ 
ture,  were  recommended  for  election,  viz. :  — As  FELLGWS, 
Basil  Edgar  Baily  (Nottingham)  ;  John  Begg  [A. 

Pugin  SiuiJent  18P0,  Ashpitcl  Prizeman  1831,  In.tt. 
Medallist  (Essays)  1894,  Consulting  Architect  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay  (Bombay)  ;  John  Cash  ;  Henry 
Edward  Farmer  (Walsall)  ;  Henri  Favarger  (Cairo, 
Egypt)  ;  John  Harry  Woodall  iliekton  [A.  1900]  (Walsall)  ; 
Francis  Edward  Masey  [Nonne  Medallist  1887]  (C'ape 
Town) ;  Matthew  Burn  Price  (Pietermaritzburg,  Natal). 
As  ASSOCIATES,  Thomas  Wilson  Aldwinckle  (Proba¬ 
tioner  Student  189.5,  Qualijied  VM\)  ;  Harry  Allberry 
(Q-ualified  1895)  (Dublin)  ;  John  I’ercival  Rishoi)  {Pro¬ 
bationer  1890,  Student  1897,  Qualijied  1901);  Charles 
Henry  Edward  Bridgen  (Probationer  1895,  Student  1807, 
Qualified  VM\)  ;  Henry  Cayley,  M. A.  Cantab.  (Probationer 
1895,  Student  1897,  Qualified  19011;  Frederick  Dare 
Clapham  (Qualijied  Special  Examination  1901);  William 
Bruce  Dawson  (Qualifed  Sgiccial  Examination  1901); 
Harry  Daborn  Day  (Probationer  US'.ri,  Student  1891,  Quali¬ 
fied  1901)  Godaiming ;  William  Maekereth  Dean  ( Probationer 
lACji't,  Student  ISW,  Qualified  1901)  | Gravesend ) ;  Lionel 
Gordon  Detmar  (l’robationerll>'.)ti.  Student  I8<,)i),  Qualijied 
1901)  ;  Tom  Norman  Dinwiddy  (Probationer  189.3,  Student 
1895,  Qualijied  1901);  Ijeonanl  M’illiam  Ensor  (Proba¬ 
tioner  1898,  Student  1900,  Qualijied  1901)  (Shcllicld) ; 
Kensington  Gammell  (Probationer  1895,  Studiiil  1807, 
Qualified  1901);  lioolin  tlnirles  Gregory  (Probalionir 
18',)5,  Student  1897,  Qualijied  1901)  ;  Charles  I.lewcllyn 
Hall  (Probationer  1895,  Student  1890,  Qualified  I'.iOl) 
(Blackburn)  ;  John  Percy  Hall  (Probationer  1807,  Studer.t 
1899,  Qualified  1901)  ;  Sidney  .loseph  liaise  (Proba¬ 
tioner  1890,  Student  1809,  Qualijied  1901);  George 
Robinson  Cuthbert  Harding  (Probationer  1807.  Stu- 
dent  1897,  Qualijied  1901)  (lancoln)  ;  Abraham  IIol- 
rtoail  (Probationer  1897,  Student  IS'.IK,  Qualified  1901 1, 
(.\lnwick);  Edward  Vincent  King  (Probationer  1893, 
Student  1895,  Qualified  1901)  (.Sontli  Shields);  Alex¬ 
ander  George  Robertson  DIackenzie  (Probationer  HOI, 
Student  1898,  Qualified  1901)  ;  Ernest  Godfrey  Page 
(Qualified  Special  Examination  1901);  Arthur  Pickup 
(Probationer  1895,  Student  I897,  Qualijied  1901) 
(Blackpool);  liouis  Edward  Pryke  (Probationer  Hoi. 
Student  1897,  Qualified  RIOI) ;  Edgar  John  Pullar  (Pro¬ 
bationer  1801,  Student  1.898,  Qualilied  1901)  ;  Arthur 
Henry  Roe  (1‘robationcr  1893,  Stuelent  1897,  Qualified 
1901) ;  Reginald  Bertie  Rowell  (Probationer  1.893.  Student 
1890),  Qualified  1901);  Clement  Stretton  (Probationer 
1898,  Student  1900,  Qualijied  1901)  (Leicester);  John 
George  Walker  (1‘robaiioner  1.S91.  Student  IsOll.  Qualified 
1901)  ;  Raymond  Cyril  Wrinch  (Probationer  iKdCi.  Student 
1898,  Qualified  1901)  (Ipswich).  As  HON.  CORRE¬ 
SPONDING  IMEMBERS.  Senor  Don  Enrique  Maria 
Repulles  y  Vargas,  President  of  the  Central  .Society  of 
Spanish  Architects  (Madrid)  ;  Senor  Don  M.  Alberto  dc 
Palaeio,  of  Miguel  (Madrid). 

The  results  were  reported  of  the  Statutory  Examination 
held  by  the  Institute  in  October. 

The  results  were  also  reported  of  the  Examination 
qualifying  for  Associatsship  held  b,v  the  Institute  in  the 
Colonies  last  June,  this  being  the  first  of  such  Examina¬ 
tions. 

The  President  having  delivered  the  OrExixG  AnnuEss  of 
the  Session,  a  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  Mr.  .1.  Macvicar 
Anderson,  Past  President,  and  secondkl  by  Mr.  G.  H. 


Fellowes  Prynne  [F.],  was  passed  to  him  by  acclamation 
and  briefly  re.spouded  to. 

The  proceedings  then  dosed  and  the  meeting  terminated 
at  9.40  p.ni. 

LEGAL. 

London  Building  Act,  sections  68  and  74  ;  Dwellings 
for  the  Industrial  Classes  :  Fireproof  Floors. 

LONDON  COCNTT  COUNCIL  V.  BUSU. 

At  Marylebone  Police  Court,  on  ‘2Cth  October,  Mr. 
Plowden  heard  a  summons  issued  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Ashbridge,  district  surveyor  for  Marylebone,  against 
Alfred  Bush,  builder,  of  Oa  Ridgmount  Street,  Gower 
Street,  W.C.,  for,  in  erecting  a  building  at  the  corner  of 
Paradise  Street  and  Ashland  Place,  Marylebone,  making 
default  in  complying  with  a  notice  of  irregularity  under 
the  Building  Act. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Andrews  supported  the  .summons  on  behalf  of 
the  London  County  Council;  and  Mr.  Watson  Moyses, 
barri.'ter,  defended  on  behalf  of  the  Portland  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  the  owners  of  the  building  in 
(]uestion. 

Mr.  Andrews,  in  stating  his  case,  said  that  the  building 
was  a  large  one,  and  was  intended  for  the  occupation  of 
persons  of  the  industrial  classes.  Both  sides  agreed  that, 
it  being  over  125.(i(iM  cubic  feet  in  extent,  section  08  of  the 
London  Building  Act  1891  applied.  That  section  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  every  public  building,  and  in  every  other 
building  of  more  than  125,000  feet  of  cubical  extent,  and 
which  was  eon.'tructed  or  adapted  to  be  used  as  dwelling- 
hou.ses  for  sepiirate  families,  the  floors  of  the  lobbies, 
corridors,  landings,  and  flights  of  stairs  should  be  of  lire- 
rcsisting  material,  and  carried  by  supjiorts  of  a  similar 
material.  But  it  was  also  contende‘l  by  the  complainants 
that  the  building,  being  over  25  scpiares,  or  in  other  words, 
covering  more  than  2,500  superficial  feet,  should  conform 
to  section  7 1.  subjection  3.  of  the  same  Act,  which  re¬ 
quired  that  all  the  floors  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  lobbies,  iVc..  should  be  fireproof.  In  all  prol)ability  a 
li.uatUn  lamp  would  be  lighted  in  every  one  of  the  rooms 
in  this  buililiiig  at  night,  ainl  it  was  therefore  of  the 
highest  imi'ortance  that  the  tlocrs  should  be  tire-resisting. 

Mr.  Moyses  contended  that  section  71.  subsection  3, 
only  aimed  at  large  buildings  like  flats,  or  where  there 
was  a  set  of  chambers  like  those  in  the  Temple,  containing 
three  or  four  rooms,  intended  to  he  occupied  by  dilferent 
icrsons.  ami  with  an  outer  door.  The  object  of  the  company 
le  represented  was.  he  saiil.  to  solve  the  problem  of  finding 
ilwcllings  for  the  industrial  classes  in  congested  districts. 
Every  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  building  in  iiuestion  might 
be  let  otT  seiiaratcly  ;  at  any  rate,  a  weekly  rent  would  be 
charged  per  room.  They  therefore  thought  it  was 
oppressive  and  unreasonable  to  try  to  compel  them  to 
incur  the  great  expense  cf  making  the  floors  of  even  the 
smallest  rooms  fireproof.  As  to  the  possibility  of  tire,  he 
liointcd  out  that  in  all  probability  gas,  and  not  lamps, 
would  be  used  by  the  tenants. 

Mr.  I’lowden  said  that  the  whole  case  seemed  to  turn  on 
the  (lucstion.  What  was  a  fair  meaning  to  be  placed  on 
the  words  of  the  Act  that  in  every  building  “containing 
separate  sets  of  chambers,  ollices,  or  rooms,”  there  should 
be  fireproof  floors  ?  In  his  opinion,  “  separate  sets”  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  ollices  or  rooms,  but  referred 
simply  to  chambers.  Every  kind  of  room,  office,  cr  set  of 
chambers  which  was  inhabited  at  all  should,  therefore,  be 
furnished  with  fireproof  floors.  Consequently,  he  held 
that  this  building  contained  sets  of  chambers  or  rooms,  or 
even  if  not  sets,  they  contained  rooms  which  required  fire- 
pnoof  floors.  His  order  would  be  that  the  defendant 
should  compily  with  both  sections  68  and  74  of  the  Act, 
and  pay  £0  ~:s.  costs. 
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SOME  DETAILS  OF  BUEGUNDIAN  AECIIITECTUEE. 

By  Clement  Heaton  (Neucliatel). 


Mr.  PERCY  WORTHINGTON’S  description 
of  Burgundy  and  the  valuable  Papers  on 
Romanesque  Architecture  vdiich  have 
appeared  in  the  Jouenae  lately  prepare  the  way 
for  an  examination  of  the  details  of  Romanesque 
Architecture,  and  specially  of  the  Province  of 
Burgundy.  Moreover,  Burgundy  has  a  general 
claim  on  our  interest,  as  it  was  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  headquarters  of  monastic  influence, 
the  moulding  power  of  the  epoch.  Architecture 
particularly  was  thus  governed,  even  as  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages  other  forms  of  corporate  life  produced 
the  Cathedral  and  the  Palace ;  and  the  twelfth- 
century  architecture  of  Burguirdy  may  be  said  to 
be  one  of  the  links  of  the  great  chain  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  art  which  reaches  down  to  our  own  times. 

Happily  the  magnificent  stone  of  the  locality 
not  only  gave  great  scope  to  the  carver,  but  has 
preserved  every  detail  wuthout  decay.  Thus  Some 
Roman  work  at  Avenches  in  the  Transjuran 
Burgundy,  carved  in  Jurassic  limestone,  shows 
every  cut  of  the  chisel  as  clear  as  the  day  it  was 
done.  Burgundy  was  also  an  important  centre 
of  Roman  art ;  at  Autun  and  Avenches  remains 
exist  enabling  one  to  see  what  the  Romanesque 
builders  had  before  them  as  models. 

An  examination  of  such  examples  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Romanesque  detail  was  formed 
by  an  irnconscious  corruption  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
work  close  at  hand,  which  underwent  a  continual 
further  modification  till  ultimately  we  arrive  at 
“Gothic”  forms.  Meanwhile,  alongside  of  this, 
Byzantine  ideas  and  motifs  came  as  an  imported 
element,  and  were  incorporated  with  the  local  stock. 

When  one  is  not  preoccupied  with  the  study  of 
the  problem  of  vaulting  and  other  constructive 
points,  the  mind  is  drawn  to  the  capitals  as 
the  primary  element  of  interest.  They  are  set 
like  jewels  amidst  broad  expanses  of  wall,  and 
even  under  liberal  supplies  of  whitewash  they 
sparkle  from  the  rich  and  spirited  quality  of  the 
cutting.  Scattered  remnants  of  painted  decora¬ 
tion  on  the  walls  show  that  the  original  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  presence  of  polychromatic  decora¬ 
tion,  which,  before  the  introduction  of  stained 
glass,  had  a  place  of  marked  importance  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  architecture,  very  different  from  what  it 
had  afterwards.  But  these  remains  are  so  scanty, 
it  is  the  capital,  and  after  it  the  tympanum  of  the 
doorway,  which  rivet  one’s  attention  as  the  elements 
which  give  most  insight  into  the  mentality  of  the 
builders:  until  the  “storied  pane”  came  into 
existence  one  finds  the  “  storied  capital.” 

The  capitals  in  the  crypts  of  St.  Germain  at 
Auxerre  (a,  b,  c),  however  crude,  are  precious  as 


showing  the  persistence  of  Roman  tradition  down 
to  the  eighth  century.  It  is  true  that  the  design 
is  barbaric,  and  that  already  other  influences  are 
at  work,  yet  the  Corinthian  capital  and  the  egg- 
and-tongue  moulding  and  volute  of  an  Ionic 
capital  are  there  as  a  basis.  At  the  eastern 
extreme  of  Burgundy,  at  Romainmotier,  we  see 
another  handling  of  the  same  motif  (d),  while  a 
little  further  on,  at  Payerne,  we  find  later  ex¬ 
amples  (e,  f),  in  which  the  corruption  has  become 
very  far  advanced — so  much  so  that,  without  the 
earlier  examples,  one  would  doubt  the  reality  of 
the  Roman  influence.  But  the  church  of  Payerne 
has  internal  evidence  of  this  influence  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  exterior  corbels  of  the  apse  is  a 
remnant  of  Roman  carving  of  which  similar  pieces 
still  remain  at  Avenches,  ten  kilometres  away  ;  and 
the  stones  even  of  the  lower  part  of  the  apse  come 
from  the  same  source.  The  capitals  at  the  exterior 
show,  notwithstanding,  a  quite  free  type  of  design. 

At  Grandson  the  design  and  execution  of  the 
sculpture  is  at  a  lower  level  than  at  Payerne. 
Professor  Rahn,  of  Zurich,  dates  this  work  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century.  There  are  three 
types  of  capital — the  debased  Corinthian  (g),  the 
dramatic  subject,  and  a  bell-shaped  type  with 
interlaced  ornament,  apparently  of  Rhenish  origin 
(h).  Local  antiquaries  affirm  that  Payerne, 
Romainmotier,  and  Grandson  were  erected  under 
the  influence  of  Cluny  under  Odon  (927  941)  and 
Odilon  (994-1048),  and  it  is  quite  possible  we  have 
work  here  preceding  that  at  Vezelay.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  nave  of  Ste.  Madeleine,  at  Vezelay, 
that  the  most  sumptuous  display  of  carving  is 
found.  There  are  ninety-four  capitals,  all  diflerent 
in  design,  and  they  give  warmth  and  joy  to  the 
building,  which  without  them  would  be  forlorn 
and  cold.  If  the  cutting  is  somewhat  uncouth,  as 
may  be  expected  at  the  date  of  HOG,  they  are  yet 
“  grand,  dramatic,  and  true  ”  in  character.  Here 
the  Roman  acanthus  is  well  in  evidence  (i),  but 
not  less  so  the  Northern  dramatic  energy  which 
decorates  even  the  bases  with  such  a  subject  as 
two  dogs  disputing  a  bone.  The  capitals  are  full 
of  story,  and  the  well-known  tympanum  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  in  quality  as  the  capitals.  The 
narthex  is  somewhat  later  (1132),  and  shows  not 
only  an  advancing  refinement,  but  also  the  incom¬ 
ing  of  the  Byzantine  motifs,  which  in  this  part 
are  found  side  by  side  with  the  true  Romanesque. 

At  Avallon,  a  few  miles  from  Vezelay,  is  a 
beautiful  set  of  capitals,  in  which  the  acanthus 
leaf  forms  the  almost  exclusive  motif.  It  is  cut 
into  deep  veins,  but  with  considerable  refinement, 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  being  modelled  in  a  way 
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which  is  preilictive  of  the  refined  work  of  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  in  France,  and  is  of  a  different 
type  from  that  at  Vezelay.  The  two  Avell-known 
doorways,  as  is  the  case  at  Vezelay,  are  quite  in 
the  same  character  as  the  capitals,  and  when  one 
sees  the  same  fact  obtaining  at  Dijon  and  at 
Auxerre,  one  can  conclude  that  the  caj^ilal  is  the.  h-ey 
to  the  varving  as  a  whole.  For  in  all  these  cases 
the  elements  which  have  been  arrived  at  in  cutting 
the  capitals  afford  'motifs  for  the  decoration  of  the 
arch-mouldings,  and  the  degree  of  refinement  and 
progress  found  in  the  capital  marks  that  of  the 
doorway  and  other  parts. 

There  is,  however,  a  special  point  very  interest¬ 
ing  at  St.  Lazare  :  along  each  side  of  the  interior 
is  a  bold  egg-and-tongue  moulding.  This  has 
been  utilised  also  in  the  doors,  but  the  “  egg  ”  has 
been  too  tempting  to  be  left  alone,  and  has  been 
carved  into  various  representations,  one  of  which 
is  a  very  carefully  cut  and  expressive  head  of  a 
woman  in  contemporary  costume,  probablj’  a 
portrait.  This  little  detail  is  significant  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  shows  distinctly  how  and 
when  the  Eomanesque  grew  into  “  Gothic.”  And 
an  examination  of  such  details  leads  to  the  same 
result  as  does  the  study  of  construction — that  the 
”  Gothic  ”  element  was  already  developed  in 
Eomanesque  times,  and  is  in  fact  nothing  else 
than  the  result  of  Gallic  inventiveness  and  spring 
of  character  acting  on  the  traditionary  basis  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  corruption  of  Gallo-Eoman  models. 

The  capitals  at  the  small  disused  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Avallon  (now  a  Hour  mill)  show 
work  by  another  hand,  very  uncouth,  but  leading 
to  the  perception  of  the  same  fact ;  we  see  the 
inventive  spirit  forging  a  new  way  on  the  basis  of 
old  traditions.  At  ISt.  i’hilibert,  1  fijon,  the  evidence 
is  so  plain  as  to  be  unmistakable.  This  church 
(now  a  military  forage  depot)  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
amine,  but  in  the  few  minutes  it  was  open  one 
could  see  a  series  of  capitals  on  pilasters,  some 
retaining  the  elements  of  the  Eoman  Corinthian, 
while  others,  though  their  main  lines  folloiced  the 
same  direction,  u'ci'c  cut  boldlji  into  broad  leaves 
(j,  k).  r)ut  this  same  leaf-form  is  found  fully 
developed  on  one  of  the  nave  columns  at  Sens 
Cathedral  (n),  and  if  we  compare  this  with  the 
capitals  of  the  Trinity  Chapel  at  Canterbury  we  see 
that  the  Canterbury  type  is  a  modification  of  the 
Sens  capital,  and  that  those  at  Oxford  betray  the 
same  influence.  Hence  a  distinct  line  of  commu¬ 
nication  exists,  which  is  further  conclusive  from  the 
presence  of  the  curved  feature  between  the  capital 
and  the  abacus  (a).  This,  strongly  pronounced 
at  Dijon  and  elsewhere,  has  dwindled  down  at 
Sens,  and  is  no  longer  found  at  Canterbury,  but 
can  still  be  seen  at  Notre-Dame  at  Paris.  If  we 
examine  more  closely  this  leaf-form,  we  see  that  it 
is  a  leaf  broad  at  the  base,  ending  in  a  point  at  the 
top,  which  turns  outward  and  downward.  In  a 
small  capital  such  as  that  found  in  the  exterior 


doorway  of  Sfc.  Philibert,  Dijon,  the  acanthus  form 
which  suggested  the  leaf  is  narrow  (m),  and  its 
modification  gives  rise  to  the  hook  or  “crocket” 
so  common,  but  which  is  well  seen  in  the  choir  at 
Vezelay  (dating  1200)  (n,  o).  This  is  found  abun¬ 
dantly  at  this  date,  and  spreads  abroad  far  and  wide ; 
good  examples  are  found  in  the  nave  at  Neuchatel, 
for  instance,  and  already  a  slight  tendency  exists 
to  cut  the  hook  into  small  leaves,  or  elsewhere 
to  give  it  the  form  of  a  human  head — the  same 
spirit  which  played  with  the  acanthus  leaf  now 
acting  on  the  hook. 

Put  this  tendency  soon  became  a  prominent 
fact.  At  Bt.  Pere-sous-Vezelay  we  find  already  that 
the  “  crocket  ”  has  become  a  bunch  of  naturalesque 
leaves  at  the  end,  and  at  each  side  it  sprouts  out 
into  other  leaves  (n).  Just  opposite  this  capital  we 
can  .see  a  cul-de-lampc  continuing  the  “  crocket,” 
and  a  (|uite  naturalesque  rendering  of  the  ivy  leaf 
and  berry  (q). 

At  the  ('athedral  of  Auxerre  we  may  see  the 
crocket  sometimes  alone,  at  other  times  overrun 
with  leaves,  like  a  hop-pole  among  the  hops,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  after  times  the 
crocket  disappeared  and  the  leaves  alone  remained, 
as  in  the  fourteenth-century  full-blown  Gothic. 
.\t  the  He  de  France  another  development  was 
taking  place,  said  to  be  earlier,  but  it  seems 
evident  that  there  was  an  indigenous  evolution 
going  on  also  in  Eurgundy,  which  interested  us  in 
England  specially,  as  it  was  the  basis  of  the 
Canterbury  work  of  Guillaume  de  Sens.  It  is 
an  example  having  a  still  wider  interest,  showing 
generally  what  variety  of  form  may  grow  by  a 
slow,  unconscious  evolution  out  of  the  free  action 
of  the  craftsman’s  spirit.  These  capitals  were  never 
designed  first  and  cut  to  pattern,  but  are,  as  it 
were,  the  free  handwriting  of  the  “  tailleur  de 
pierre,”  who  cut  away  as  he  thought!  And  it  is 
this  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  living  brain 
and  hand  which  is  so  sympathetic  and  attractive. 
The  cold  damp  stone  is  still  to-day  living  by  the 
presence  of  human  thought  directly  transmitted. 

After  so  much  has  been  said  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Styles,  in  the  presence  of  this  continuous 
evolution  one  cannot  but  ask  whether  there  may 
not  have  been  much  ado  about  nothing.  The 
Burgundian  “tailleur  de  pierre  ”  accompanied  the 
new  types  of  buildings  which  were  evolved  by  the 
study  of  the  vault  problem  with  new  and  personal 
forms  of  ornament  arising  out  of  the  traditional 
material  at  hand,  without  any  particular  effort  or 
intention,  and  always  governed  by  a  sense  of  fit¬ 
ness  and  commonsense.  All  this  is  so  perfectly 
harmonious  and  yet  so  living  it  suggests  that  we 
should  do  the  same.  Instead  of  copying  what 
others  have  left,  why  not  allow  our  own  forms 
to  evolve  by  accompam  ing  the  new  types  of  con¬ 
struction  every  age  renders  necessary,  by  sym¬ 
pathetic  types  of  design  based  on  traditional  forms, 
but  not  repeating  them  ? 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OE  PICTORIAL  MOSAIC. 

By  Robert  Anning  Bell. 

Read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Monday,  iSth  November  1501. 

My  subject,  the  art  of  pictorial  mosaic  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  imposes  upon 
me  the  necessity  of  repeating  to  a  considerable  extent  the  remarks  I  made  in  this 
room  in  March  last  after  hearing  Mr.  Harrison  Townsend’s  admirable  paper  on 
the  mosaic  work  of  the  past,  so  I  must  begin  by  asking  those  of  you  tvho  were  present  then  to 
bear  wdth  me  if  what  I  am  going  to  say  sounds  somewhat  familiar. 

Mosaic  is  a  method  of  artistic  expression  which  has  many  advantages  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  which  also  has  very  definite  limitations.  These  have  not  always  been  recognised  by  those 
who  have  worked  in  it,  and  I  think  that  in  most  late  work  a  courageous  ignorance  of  its 
limitations  has  been  accompanied  by  a  lofty  indifference  to  its  beauties.  The  latter  is  a  still 
more  persistent  characteristic  than  the  former,  for  the  limitations  of  an  art  persist  in  enfor¬ 
cing  themselves,  however  artful  the  attempted  evasion,  whereas  the  peculiar  beauties  proper 
to  the  material  may  be  easily  avoided,  and  very  dreary  work  can  be  done  in  quite  a 
good  method.  It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the  work  of  the  past  that  the 
realistic  representation  of  natural  effects,  although  it  has  been  sometimes  remarkably  near 
success,  is  not  the  way  to  get  the  greatest  beauty  possible  out  of  the  material.  And  the 
proof  is  that  the  greatest  applause  ever  gained  in  that  direction  is  the  remark  that  “  one 
almost  took  it  for  an  oil-painting.”  As  in  all  crafts,  the  material  itself,  its  qualities  and 
limitations,  is  the  first  thing  to  study;  then,  always  with  a  judiciously  critical  interest,  as  of 
one  who  wishes  to  see  what  has  been  done  well,  rather  than  simply  what  has  been  done, 
the  work  of  the  masters  of  the  past.  They  were  expeiiraentcrs  in  their  time,  and  some¬ 
times  their  experiments  were  not  hap^^y.  Their  failures  as  well  as  their  successes  should  teach 
a  lesson. 

The  material  itself,  the  coloured  glass  from  which  the  tesseriE  are  made,  proclaims  itself 
at  the  outset  as  being  unsuitable  for  realistic  effects.  And  this  for  two  reasons.  The  first  and 
strongest  is  the  uniformity  of  its  surface  ;  the  second,  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  applied  in 
separate  pieces  with  an  interval,  however  small,  between  them.  The  first,  the  sameness  of 
the  quality  of  the  surface,  whatever  the  variety  of  colour,  renders  it  impossible  to  get  that 
variety  in  the  texture  of  the  material  which  is  the  special  reason  why  oil  paint  is  so 
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triumphantly  superior  to  any  other  material  in  the  rendering  of  the  look  of  Nature.  The 
thick  impasto,  the  thin  glazes  heside  or  over  it,  the  infinite  variety  of  roughnesses  of  surface, 
the  quality  of  brush-work,  of  work  with  the  palette-knife,  of  thin  sloppy  paint  and  thick 
glutinous  paint  :  all  these  help  and  are  necessary  for  the  realisation  of  the  texture  of 
Nature,  and  all  are  beyond  the  powers  of  mosaic.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  variet}^  of 
texture  at  all  is  possible  in  mosaic,  because  there  is  a  certain  amount  to  be  obtained  in  various 
ways  which  I  shall  touch  upon  later  ;  hut  it  is  so  slight  in  comparison  to  that  of  less  rigid 
materials  as  very  strictly  to  restrain  the  designer. 

The  second,  the  fact  that  a  mosaic  picture  is  composed  of  definite  separate  pieces  of  glass, 
and  usually  not  varying  greatly  in  size,  is  another  objection  ;  the  tints  cannot  shade  off  into 
each  other  with  quite  the  subtlety  of  })aint,  and  the  interstices  between  them  form  a  lacework 
of  ground  colour  and  shadow  which  is  the  same  all  over  the  surface  and  adds  to  the 
monotony  of  the  texture.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  underlying  grey  “gauze”  in 
a  half-tone  block  printed  in  colour.  But  whereas  the  "  gauze  ”  is  unpleasant  owing  to 
its  regularity,  the  parallel  effect  in  mosaic  is  attractive  because  the  tessene  vary  some¬ 
what  in  size.  In  the  attempt  to  get  the  picture  effect  the  workers  have  used  smaller 
and  smaller  pieces  in  order  to  shade  the  tints  im})erceptibly,  and  they  have  really  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  them  imperceptible  at  a  little  distance.  But  this  grey  lacework  of  the 
interstices  is  always  there,  and  is  enough  in  itself  to  prove  the  attempt  absurd,  for,  though 
unseen,  it  still  has  its  (piieting  effect  on  the  whole.  It  therefore  seems  that  the  material 
commands  a  certain  flatness  as  the  effect  to  he  aimed  at ;  and,  1  think,  as  a  corollary  to  this, 
a  certain  archaism  or  stiffness  in  the  design.  The  word  archaism,  though  so  often  used  to 
define  the  peculiarity  I  mean,  is  not  quite  fair  in  this  connection.  When  it  is  obtained 
tlirough  a  more  flexible  material,  such  as  paint,  then  I  think  it  is  justified,  as  it  implies 
a  wilful  suppression  of  many  of  the  most  chaiacteristically  beautiful  qualities  of  the 
material.  It  is  generally  the  result  of  an  admiration,  praiseworthy  in  itself,  though  fallacious 
as  a  guide,  for  those  early  masters  whose  limited  knowledge  of  the  medium  did  not  allow 
them  to  use  its  lull  powers.  They,  I  am  sure,  were  the  last  men  to  be  archaic  if  they  had 
known  how  not  to  he  ;  and  they  would  have  derided  the  man  who  with  the  powerful 
medium  of  oil  paint  tries  to  get  the  faded  look  of  old  tempera  or  fresco. 

A  third  reason  may  he  mentioned.  It  is  that  the  lights  are  not  so  light  or  the  darks  so 
dark  as  in  other  mediums,  and  consequently  the  strength  of  effect  must  be  proportionately 
diminished. 

To  return.  "When  I  say  that  the  material  commands  a  certain  stitTnees  in  the  design, 
I  mean  that  the  veiy  flatness  of  effect  which  its  limitations  impose  seems  to  exercise  some 
restraint  on  the  style  of  the  design.  As  you  cannot  get  accidental  effects  and  the  fleeting 
viiaiiccs  of  Nature,  so  you  shouhl  choose  a  manner  of  design  which  by  its  severity  and 
simplicity  has  no  occasion  for  them.  You  cannot  design  as  Bubens  and  paint  as  Giotto. 
I  feel,  therefore,  that  this  stiffness  or  rigidity  is  not  truly  archaic,  but  is  the  fullest  expression 
which  the  limits  of  the  material  permit ;  and  I  feel  also  that  within  these  limits  it  gives  an 
artist  plenty  of  elbow-room  for  his  invention  if  he  has  any  feeding  for  the  method. 

From  ail  this  it  is  evident  that  the  subjects  chosen  for  illustration  in  mosaic  must  be 
such  as  are  suitable  to  a  necessarily  austere  treatment.  It  is  evident  that  the  play  of 
facial  expression  or  momentary  gesture  is  out  of  court,  and  that  such  subjects  as  depend 
on  these  are  unsuited  to  our  purpose.  The  characters  introduced  cannot  be  likenesses, 
or  the  occasion  of  their  introduction  a  mere  incident ;  the  characters  should  be  types,  the 
incidents  symbolic.  Mosaic  may  be  used  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Creation,  to  jiortray  the 
archangels  or  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  but  it  cannot  be  intimate  or  amusing. 
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It  can  be  magnificent  and  splendid,  but  not  humorous.  Dick  Whittington  and  his  Cat  or  a 
company  of  genial  topers  are  beyond  its  powers, 

I  know,  of  course,  that  it  has  been  often  used  for  what  may  be  called  portraits,  as  in 
Kavenna  and  in  San  Paolo  Fuori  at  Pome  :  bat  the  figures  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  are  to  be 
taken  as  symbols  of  Earthly  Power  and  Authority,  of  Law  and  Justice,  rather  than  as  like¬ 
nesses  of  a  particular  wedded  pair.  They  are  the  Emperor  and  Empress  standing  before 
their  Judge.  The  littleness  of  earthly  glory  is  the  message  they  bear.  The  row  of  popes  in 
the  latter  is  meant  to  impress  the  spectator  with  the  imposing  chain  of  the  Vicars  of  Christ, 
the  continuity  and  power  of  the  Papacy,  rather  than  to  interest  him  in  the  features  of  indi¬ 
viduals  among  them. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  of  the  reasons  for  archaism  or  stiffness  of  the  design  because 
I  wish  to  defend  what  I  think, the  suitable  treatment  of  mosaic  from  the  charge  of  affectation 
which  is  sometimes  brought  against  it  and  similarly  limited  methods  of  decoration,  such,  for 
instance,  as  stained  glass.  The  audience  I  am  now  addressing  is  not,  I  know,  likely  to  bring 
such  an  accusation ;  but  other  artists,  used  to  the  more  fluent  and  expressive  methods  of  the 
brush,  are  often  unable  to  see  why  mosaic  should,  as  they  express  it,  “have  stopped  there,” 
and  when  one  of  these  is  given  the  opportunity  of  using  it,  he  determines  that  he  will  “  push 
it  further.”  The  results  of  this  we  have  all  seen,  and  I  think  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them 
further  than  to  regret  that  the  material  is  so  durable. 

We  now  come  to  the  really  practical  questions  of  working  and  placing  the  mosaic.  I 
suppose  it  to  be  universally  agreed  that  it  should  be  some  way  from  the  eye  and  somewhat 
higher  up — a  good  deal  higher  up,  I  think.  I  also  think  that,  like  many  other  good  things, 
when  you  want  it  you  want  a  lot  of  it ;  it  is  best  of  all  when  entirely  covering  a  large  space 
and  unbroken  by  architectural  features  or  mouldings  of  other  materials.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  gold  mosaic,  which,  when  covering  walls  and  domes,  running  round  the  arches, 
flashing  into  a  glistening  flake  of  light  as  it  turns  the  corner,  and  covering  every  inch  of 
space  above  the  capitals,  as  we  see  it  in  St.  Mark’s  and  in  the  Capella  Palatina  at 
Palermo,  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  effect  than  when  used  in  juxtaposition  with  arch 
mouldings  and  pilasters,  as  in  many  jilaces  in  Pome  or  in  San  Vitale  in  Eavenna. 
There  is  something  about  the  rough  surface  made  by  the  tesserae,  and  the  unavoidable 
unevenness  of  the  plane  surfaces  caused  by  the  moving  of  the  soft  putty  into  which  they  are 
set,  which,  when  the  mosaic  is  dominant  in  area,  makes  the  masonry  look  poor  and  mechanical, 
and  when  the  masonry  dominates  makes  the  mosaic  look  coarse  and  untidy.  I  do  not  like 
small  panels  of  mosaic  at  all,  even  where  they  are  merely  filled  with  conventional  foliage, 
though  that  is  better  than  the  clumsy  look  of  small  figures  close  beside  the  smooth  and  exact 
forms  of  the  mouldings  which  frame  them.  I  admit  that  in  very  small  quantities  it  may 
look  well ;  but  then  it  is  merely  as  a  set  off  to  other  things,  a  line  of  gold  to  emphasise  the  leaves 
in  a  capital  or  some  such  use,  and  it  is  merely  a  minor  accessory,  not  a  prominent  element  in 
the  scheme  of  decoration.  There  are  some  modern  experiments  in  the  way  of  external  friezes 
in  mosaic  in  London  ;  these,  when  well  done,  make  me  wish  for  more  or  none  at  all.  I  cannot 
feel  that  it  plays  a  good  second  fiddle ;  it  should  lead  the  orchestra. 

In  interior  work,  gold  mosaic,  by  which  I  mean  a  mosaic  treatment  in  which  gold  is 
largely  employed,  seems  to  be  superior  in  effect  where  the  lighting  is  suitable  to  a  treatment 
in  colours  only.  Blue,  perhaps,  approaches  it  most  nearly  as  a  satisfactory  ground  colour,  as 
in  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  but  I  do  not  think  it  equals  it.  I  have  not  seen  much  of  the 
latter,  but  when  I  have  seen  it  this  has  certainly  been  my  feeling,  and  I  think  it  stands  to 
reason  that  it  should  be  so.  The  gold  mosaic  treatment  should  be  very  sparingly  lit,  and 
the  windows  should  be  as  low  down  as  possible.  It  is  not  nearly  so  effective  on  flat  walls 
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as  on  curved  surfaces.  The  domes  and  spandrils  of  St.  Mark’s  and  the  Capella  Palatina 
hold  spaces  of  chanp;iug  light  and  glorious  mysteries  of  shadow  which  are  wanting  in  the 
somewhat  cheerless  effect  of  churches  where  it  is  placed  on  flat  walls  only,  as  in  St.  Apollinare 
Nuovo  and  other  churches  of  similar  character — even  in  Monreale  ;  and  the  merit  of  the 
mosaics  themselves  does  not  affect  this.  The  apse  is  the  ideal  position  for  it.  Here  the 
illumination  is  all  from  helow,  and  the  glimmering  shifting  light  and  shadows  which  are  its 
special  glory  are  hrought  out  to  the  utmost. 

For  external  work — and  it  is  only  with  external  work  that  I  have  had  actual  practice — I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  use  of  gold  is  a  mistake,  and  particularly  so  in  this  country. 
First,  from  the  practical  side,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  tes.ser;e,  it  is  likely  to  be 
damaged  hy  frost,  as  the  Him  of  glass  which  covers  the  gold-leaf  is  very  easily  flaked  off 
should  any  water  get  into  the  interstices,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  ;  and,  secondl}'-,  from  the 
aesthetic  side,  there  is  no  mystery  of  shadow  to  bring  out  its  peculiar  beauties  ;  it  glitters 
so  strongly  in  sunshine  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  design  of  which  it  forms  part,  and 
it  is  inclined  to  look  rather  garish  even  in  ordinary  daylight.  In  external  work  a  light 
scheme  of  colour  seems  preferable  to  a  deep  one.  The  darker  colours  have  a  way  of  going 
together  and  telling  as  darks  rather  than  as  colours  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  mosaic.  A  sort 
of  grittiness  of  surface,  too,  shows  more  unpleasantly  in  them  than  in  lighter  tints,  and  also 
any  dirt  which  may  settle  on  the  tessera*  will  destroy  the  darker  colouring  altogether  and 
make  the  whole  thing  look  tawdry  and  squalid.  The  cooler  colours  seem  pleasanter  than  the 
warm  ones  when  used  in  any  (juantity.  Much  orange  is  peculiarly  unpleasant,  and  even  reds 
should  be  sparingly  employed,  and  rather  as  accents  to  strengthen  other  colours  than  in 
masses  for  their  own  sakes.  The  reason  of  this  is  probably  because  the  tesserre  themselves, 
whatever  colour  they  may  he,  have  a  glassy  surface,  and  hence  will  reflect  a  cool  light  out  of 
doors  ;  and,  as  they  are  varied  in  plane,  the  reflections  are  bound  to  affect  their  colour  when 
in  a  mass  wherever  you  may  stand.  Consequently,  you  never  get  so  rich  an  effect  from  your 
warm  colours  as  would  he  expected  from  the  absolute  tint  of  the  glass ;  there  is  as  the  result 
a  want  of  quality  about  them  in  comparison  with  greens,  blues,  and  so  on.  I  may  say  that 
pink  looks  very  well ;  but  then  naturally  these  cool  reflections  do  not  modif}'  it  so  much. 
I  remember  I  wanted  to  get  quite  a  flower-pot  red  colour  in  some  architectural  details  in  the 
background  of  the  mosaic  I  was  carrying  out  last  v'car,  and,  though  when  close  to  the 
colour  looked  just  as  I  wanted  it,  it  would  not  carry.  It  was  only  afterwards  that  I 
thought  of  this  reason,  which  I  now  believe  explains  it.  No  doubt  in  time  the  surface  of 
the  glass  will  be  somewhat  dimmed  and  the  reflection  will  not  have  so  much  effect ;  but 
then  doubtless  what  will  dim  the  reflections  will  also  dim  the  original  colours,  so  that  it  is 
of  no  use  to  trust  to  time  tj  bring  the  desired  result.  Blues  and  greens  tell  well  at  a 
distance ;  they  have  a  charming  (piality,  will  keep  their  colour  very  fairly,  though  you  need 
to  use  a  much  stronger  blue  than  might  be  expected  if  it  is  to  be  at  afl  rich  in  effect.  In 
fact,  it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  differences  of  any  light  tints  carry  much 
farther  and  tell  much  more  strongly  at  a  distance  than  similar  differences  in  a  lower  kc^u  In 
whites  a  very  slight  difference  will  have  a  very  ma)‘ked  effect,  and  it  will  tell  less  close  to  the 
eye  than  some  way  off,  whereas  quite  the  opposite  is  true  of  strong  colours,  particularly  of 
red.  Difference  of  quality  in  the  glass  has  also  a  marked  effect  on  its  carrying  power,  and  the 
varieties  of  the  glass  are  very  great — some  almost  transparent,  and  consequent!}'  holding  a 
shadow  from  the  piece  above;  some  as  opa(|ue  as  a  stone,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  stages 
between.  AVith  some  the  colour  is  a  flat  even  tint  all  through;  others  are  streaky  or  spotty. 
All  these  characteristics  affect  their  carrying  power.  They  break,  too,  with  a  different  surface 
according  to  their  texture,  and,  as  you  know,  it  is  generally  the  edge  which  is  exposed  in  the 
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work,  so  this  also  has  its  influence.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  but  practice  can  help  one  in 
this  matter,  and  even  that  does  not  seem  to  help  much  ;  it  is  a  new  experiment  each  time. 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  very  annoying  to  have  to  cut  away  a  face  which  seems  quite 
satisfactory  on  the  scaffold,  because  it  has  developed  a  large  boil  or  other  infirmity  when  seen 
from  across  the  road.  This  is  a  frequent  experience,  and  proves  that  one  should  have  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  work  from  a  proper  distance. 

The  size  of  the  tesserae  is  another  subject  for  consideration.  I  do  not  think  that  very 
great  differences  of  size  are  advisable  in  figure  work.  Certainly  to  have  a  few  large  pieces 
among  a  large  number  of  small  ones  is  unsatisfactory ;  they  look  like  tiles  and  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest — in  fact,  they  are  tiles,  as  large  pieces  cannot  be  the  edge,  but  must  be  from 
the  surface  of  the  rondels  in  which  the  glass  is  cast,  and  consequently  they  have  a  different 
quality ;  the  shine,  too,  which  they  throw  off  at  some  angles  is  most  devastating  in  its 
effect  on  surrounding  colour.  The  converse  does  not  necessarily  hold  good,  as  I  believe  that, 
if  you  use  mainly  large  pieces,  a  few  small  ones  introduced  here  and  there  will  rather 
enhance  the  effect.  There  is  an  interesting  example  of  this  in  Mr.  Beresford  Bite’s  mosaic 
outside  Pagani’s  Eestaurant  which  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bridge  and  his  assistants, 
who  also  executed  my  own  at  the  Horniman  Museum.  Here  the  pieces  are  mostly  quite 
large  —six  inches  or  more  across  in  places,  I  should  think.  The  smaller  tesserae  are  used  in 
lines  bordering  the  foliage  and  for  such-like  offices.  They  take  their  places  properly  and  largely 
help  the  result.  But  the  essence  of  it  all  is  that  the  large  pieces  very  greatly  pjredominate  in 
the  area  covered.  The  interstices  between  the  pieces  are  scarcely  visible ;  at  any  rate,  they 
take  nothing  like  the  share  in  the  general  result  which  they  would  have  were  the  usual  small 
tesserae  employed,  and  the  effect  is  naturally  quite  unlike  what  we  are  used  to  in  mosaic.  I 
should  like  to  see  more  work  done  in  this  method :  it  has  many  advantages  in  a  town  like 
London ;  dirt  cannot  easily  settle  on  it,  and  when  it  does  is  easily  washed  off ;  it  is 
permanent,  and,  as  the  pieces  are  so  large,  it  does  not,  I  should  think,  demand  so  much  labour 
as  ordinary  mosaic.  This  treatment,  however,  particularly  demands  large  spaces.  I  should 
imagine  that  it  would  look  very  poor  in  small  patches. 

In  old  work  the  tesserte  are  never  very  large,  as  far  as  I  have  observed.  I  do  not 
recollect  being  within  measuring  distance  of  one  which  was  an  inch  across,  though  I  think  I 
have  seen  them  as  big  some  height  up — generally  used  as  spots  in  a  pattern  on  drapery  or  on 
architectural  features.  I  found  myself  that  for  outside  work  a  scale  larger  than  one  generally 
sees  in  old  work  may  be  used  with  quite  a  good  effect.  I  take  it  that  the  smaller  pieces 
naturally  help  the  effect  of  mystery  which  is  wanted  in  interior  work  ;  but,  as  this  is  out  of  the 
question  outside,  and  the  smaller  pieces  mean  much  more  trouble  in  cutting  and  insertion 
without  corresponding  gain,  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  employ  larger  ones.  The  scale  of  the 
design — the  height  of  figures,  for  instance — would  to  some  extent  determine  this.  Naturally, 
one  would  use  small  pieces  on  small  figures,  whatever  might  be  the  case  with  larger  ones. 
Another  point  is  that,  should  you  use  varying  sizes  of  tesserae  generally  over  the  work,  any 
place  where  they  are  kept  of  uniform  size  will  infallibly  attract  the  attention  by  its  regularity  ; 
this  was  done  in  a  pilaster  forming  part  of  the  background  of  the  panel  at  the  Horniman 
Museum,  and  that  particular  spot  always  catches  my  eye. 

The  size  of  the  interstices  between  the  tesserae  is  another  feature  of  the  execution  which 
demands  careful  study.  This  is  a  direction  in  which  we  can  usefully  experiment,  as  the 
old  mosaic  workers  seem  to  have  paid  it  very  little  attention.  Indeed,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
case  in  which  they  seem  to  have  deliberately  used  it  to  modify  the  effect ;  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  tried  it  and  found  it  useless — a  sort  of  experiment  which  one  can 
sometimes  see  in  other  arts,  where  recent  so-called  developments,  often  accompanied  by  much 
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outcry,  are  simply  repetitions  of  trials  which  the  early  men  made,  and,  finding  them  unpro¬ 
ductive,  quietly  dropped.  A  considerable  variety  of  texture  may  he  obtained  in  this  manner. 
In  background  work,  for  instance,  the  interstices  can  be  quite  large  if  the  colour  is  not  wanted 
to  be  very  pure,  for  of  course  the  dull  tint  of  the  putty  tones  down  or  saddens  brighter  colour¬ 
ing.  In  such  parts  as  faces,  hands,  or  other  details  to  which  i:)articular  attention  should  be 
attracted,  they  may  he  quite  close  together,  so  making  a  comparatively  solid  mass  of  colour, 
and  giving  emphasis  to  the  part.  Indeed,  in  actual  practice  it  would  he  difficult  to  work  a  face 
without  keeping  the  tesser®  close,  as  the  tone  of  the  interspaces  would  destroy  the  quiet 
modelling,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  mention  of  modelling  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  light  and  shade.  From  what  I 
have  already  said  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  material,  it  follows  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
attempting  anything  like  truth  of  relative  values  or  strength  in  the  general  effect  of  light  and 
shade.  Simplicity  in  the  modelling  is  to  be  desired.  Variety  of  tone,  as  much  as  is  necessary, 
may  be  obtained  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  colours  used  in  different  parts  of  the  design. 
Anything  approaching  realism  of  texture  in  the  draperies  or  other  accessories  should  he 
avoided  ;  it  should  he  always  felt  that  the  trees,  buildings,  clouds,  textiles,  and  so  on,  are  rather 
symbols  of  these  things  than  in  any  close  way  representations  of  them.  Any  attempt  at 
truthful  representation  of  them  only  proves  its  own  futilit}".  Of  this,  unfortunatel}',  there  are 
innumerable  examples  in  the  mosaics  of  the  last  four  hundred  years,  and  much  modern  work, 
especially  abroad,  is  following  in  the  same  direction.  AVith  the  rise  and  development  of 
painting  came  an  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  Nature,  and  an  increased  reverence  for  it. 
As  the  medifeval  ascetic  doctrines  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  flesh  and  the  vanity  of  the  things 
of  this  world — and  consequently  of  the  representation  of  them  —gave  way  to  the  more  civilised 
attitude  of  modern  times,  so  artists  became  more  interested  in  reproducing  the  actual  look  of 
Nature,  and  they  became  restive  under  the  restraints  which  the  more  limited  materials 
imposed  upon  them.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  designers  in  mosaic.  Some  of 
the  greatest  artists  the  world  has  ever  seen  were  among  the  greatest  sinners  in  this  respect. 
The  immense  authority  of  Itaphael,  of  Titian,  of  Tintoret  added  a  fatal  impetus  to  the 
general  movement  of  lesser  men,  and  assured  the  degradation  of  this  noble  art.  It  is  only  in 
our  own  time  that  a  real  consciousness  of  the  great  law  that  the  material  dominates  the 
treatment  has  led  us  to  regard  the  study  of  that  as  the  first  essential,  and  to  value  the  w'ork 
of  the  past,  and  see  the  beauty  in  it  rather  as  it  expresses  what  is  properly  within  its 
scope,  than  when,  by  some  clever  trickery,  it  approaches  effects  which  can  only  he  satis¬ 
factorily  presented  by  another  medium. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  actual  work  of  putting  the  mosaic  upon  the  wall.  A  colour  design 
is  first  made,  and  from  this  full  size  cartoons  are  drawn  out  as  they  are  wanted.  These,  in 
my  own  practice,  I  have  made  in  pastel  and  in  watercolour.  I  found  the  latter,  on  the  whole, 
to  he  the  best  material,  in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  being  able  alwaj’s  to  repeat  an  exact  tint, 
which  is  so  useful  with  j^astel,  as  the  rough  treatment  to  which  the}'  have  to  be  subjected 
on  the  scaffold  rubs  off’  and  defaces  the  pastels  too  quickly  if  they  are  at  all  large.  The  wall  is 
well  soaked  with  boiled  oil,  and  the  cement  or  putty,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  after  a  day 
or  two  applied  to  it  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  For  this  putty — there  are 
many  recipes ;  every  mosaic  worker  has  his  own — you  need  a  substance  which  will  dry  per¬ 
fectly  hard  without  cracking,  wilt  not  scale  off  the  walk  and  will  hold  the  tesserae  firmly  ;  you 
can  make  it  any  colour  you  wish  by  mixing  pigment  with  it.  I  myself  do  not  think  much  is 
gained  by  this  in  exterior  work,  as  it  soon  gets  a  good  average  dirt  colour  whatever  it  may 
commence  by  being.  In  interior  work  it  may  be  useful ;  that  used  in  St.  Paul’s  is  of  a  red 
colour,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Harrison  Townsend,  in  bis  Cantor  Lectures  on  the  subject  of  Mosaic,  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  composition  of  cements.  The  early  formula,  which  he  quotes  from 
Ciampini,  refers  to  the  lime  cement  of  the  Eomans — a  simple  admixture  of  slaked  lime  with 
Tiburtine  marble  dust  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three.  Occasionally  a  little  linseed  oil  was 
used,  A  formula  adopted  by  the  post-Eenaissance  workers  was,  he  tells  us,  composed  of 
powdered  Travertine,  60  ;  slaked  lime,  25  ;  raw  linseed  oil,  10  ;  boiled  oil,  6. 

When  the  putty  is  spread  upon  the  wall  a  tracing  from  the  cartoon  is  carefully  pricked 
upon  it.  I  may  say  here  that  you  only  put  on  as  much  at  a  time  as  you  can  cover  with 
tesserffi  before  it  dries ;  the  amount  depends  on  whether  you  have  made  the  putty  quick  or 
slow-drying,  for  you  can  vary  it  to  some  extent.  Having  pricked  the  outlines  upon  the  putty 
the  worker  then,  with  the  cartoon  beside  him,  his  tray  of  tesserse  of  the  right  sizes  and 
colours,  and  his  clippers  to  cut  them  with  for  small  variations,  begins  to  stick  them  into  the 
putty  one  by  one.  I  am  speaking  only  of  mosaic-work  done  in  situ  from  the  front,  as  I 
cannot  think  that  a  good  result  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  other  methods.  The  usual  way 
of  the  modern  Italians  and  some  English  is,  I  understand,  to  lay  a  tracing  of  the  cartoon 
down  flat  in  the  workshop,  to  match  the  colours  in  the  cartoon  with  the  tessers,  placing  them 
on  it  over  the  tint  they  are  expected  to  match,  and  when  the  whole  is  covered,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  is  convenient,  the  exposed  surface  of  the  backs  of  the  tesser®  is  covered  with  cement, 
which  is  again  covered  with  squares  of  slate  or  other  suitable  material.  When  the  whole  mass 
is  set,  these  squares  are  taken  up  and  sent  off  to  be  put  up  in  position.  The  objections  to  this 
method  are  obvious.  You  cannot  see  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
alterations  as  you  go  on,  should  any  piece  be  unsatisfactory.  The  surface  is  too  flat,  as  all  the 
tesserse,  being  laid  face  downwards,  are  on  one  plane,  and,  finally,  the  joints  between  the  square 
blocks  in  which  it  is  fixed  up  often  show  distressingly.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  recent 
restoration  of  the  once  lovely  apse  in  the  Lateran  Church  will  know  how  horrible  this  effect 
can  be.  Here  the  separate  blocks  of  mosaic,  being  fiat  in  themselves,  and  being  placed  on  a 
curved  form,  are  still  more  in  evidence  than  they  would  be  on  a  flat  w'all.  To  return  to  the 
surface  method  which  I  employed,  there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome  owung  to  the  weight  of 
the  mass  of  tesserae  dragging  in  the  pliant  putty ;  they  may  sag  down  an  inch  or  more  in  a 
couple  of  feet  should  the  putty  be  slow  and  the  weather  warm,  and  you  then  have  to  hack  it 
out  and  do  the  piece  over  again.  Then  the  putty  which  is  displaced  by  the  tesserje  being 
pushed  into  it  gets  bulged  out  here  and  there;  this  is  often  very  annoying  when  it  comes  in 
a  face  or  other  important  place,  as  it  will  give  a  false  impression  of  modelling,  likely  to  be  very 
disastrous. 

In  translating  the  watercolour  or  pastel  tints  of  the  cartoons  into  coloured  glass,  a  good 
deal  of  variety  is  possible,  so  that  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  be  always  in  touch  with  the  workers 
who  are  actually  inserting  the  pieces,  to  discuss  with  them  which  tint  and  quality  of  glass 
shall  be  used,  and  sometimes  to  vary  from  the  cartoon  when  the  work  already  finished  may 
suggest  it.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  in  the  work  clone  by  different  workers ;  the 
translation  of  a  given  piece  of  work  in  the  cartoon  by  half  a  dozen  executants  would  vary  con¬ 
siderably,  and  the  artistic  quality  of  the  result  would  vary  as  their  own.  Eor  the  setting  of 
the  mosaic  is  an  essentially  artistic  craft ;  it  is  quite  absurd  of  the  designer- in- chief  to  say 
simply  :  “  Here  is  my  cartoon  ;  take  it  and  copy  it  exactly.”  It  is  impossible  to  copy  it  any¬ 
thing  like  exactly,  and  consequently  complete  co-operation  between  designer  and  craftsman 
or  craftswomaii — for  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  women  do  admirably — is  absolutely  necessary. 
If  you  are  doing  the  cartoons,  as  is  most  probable,  bit  by  bit  as  they  are  wanted,  there  are 
sure  to  be  practical  points  to  be  settled.  You  may  want  to  repeat  a  colour  already  existing  in 
an  executed  part ;  you  can  no  more  copy  in  paint  or  pastel  the  exact  shade  of  the  glass  than 
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the  worker  can  copy  in  glass  the  exact  shade  of  j^onr  material,  and  so  you  must  settle  it  on 
the  scaffold.  The  quality  of  the  glass,  as  I  have  already  said,  varies  very  much.  The  choice 
of  this  has  to  he  settled  fre(|uently  :  and  then  the  width  of  the  interstices  and  the  size  of  the 
tesserae  also  call  for  discussion.  So  that  if  you  do  not  keep  in  constant  communication  with  the 
workers  you  are  not  likely  to  get  the  result  you  want,  and  yon  may  get  a  rather  lifeless  one. 

To  conclude,  mosaic  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  splendid,  as  it  is  the  most  permanent  form 
of  wall  or  ceiling  adornment,  fhrt  it  is  extremely  arbitrary,  and  any  attempt  to  stretch  its 
limits  is  terribly  punished.  It  will  not  easily  put  up  with  rivalry,  and  will  not  endure  other 
methods  of  decoration  in  immediate  juxtai)osition.  In  interior  work  it  quarrels  with  stained 
glass,  and  it  destroys  gilding,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  a  Homan  church  where  the  choir-arch 
and  columns  are  gilt  around  an  apse  of  mosaic.  Outside,  the  mosaic  must  be  made  the 
dominant  in  the  scheme  of  which  it  forms  part.  No  colour  can  stand  near  it  but  in  humble 
subordination,  and  its  surface;  texture  requires  considerable  art  and  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
neighbouring  materials.  Nobly  used,  it  nobly  repays  ;  ignobly  used,  it  can  do  nothing  but 
disgust. 

DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  ANNIXG  BELL’S  PAPER. 

The  President,  Mr.  William  E.mehson,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  GEORGE  FRAMPTON,  A.R.A.  [II.A.], 
in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bell  for  his 
Paper,  said  that  the  author,  like  i\tr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Spence,  and  other  workers  in  this  very  beautiful 
art,  were  doing  a  great  service  to  the  art  of  this 
country  and  to  architecture,  and  that  lovers  of 
art  should  be  grateful  to  these  gentlemen  for 
devoting  their  attention  to  the  placing  of  mosaic 
and  other  decorations  on  the  same  level  as  the 
fine  aits.  lie  knew  personally  a  good  many  of 
the  workers  in  this  mateiial  on  the  Continent, 
and  he  thought  that  without  flattering  tliem 
and  without  flattering  those  in  this  country, 
we  had  in  about  half  a  dozen  men,  includ¬ 
ing  Sir  William  Richmond,  the  finest  workers 
in  mosaic  in  the  world.  Titian  and  other  great 
artists  did  mosaic,  hut  they  utterly  failed,  because 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  architecture.  A  man 
could  not  be  a  decorator  unless  he  had  been 
through  a  course  of  architecture  or  had  some  love 
or  appreciation  for  that  art,  for  architecture 
should  govern  all  the  arts.  He  could  not,  of 
course,  defend  the  character  of  some  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  mosaic  work  to  be  seen  in  London,  hut  the 
more  colour  they  could  got  outside  their  buildings, 
especially  in  London,  the  better.  At  the  same 
time  he  did  not  think  that  colour  should  be  the 
first  thing.  He  had  been  much  struck  with  the 
ornamental  treatment  of  colour  in  the  Grand 
Palais  and  the  Petit  Palais  in  Paris.  It  struck 
him  as  being  a  rather  nice  idea.  A  frieze  was  put 
up  under  a  great  colonnade  with  columns  in  front, 
and  in  the  etfect  of  that  row  of  columns  the  colour 
was  very  fine  ;  it  was  very  delicate  in  scheme  and 
it  harmonised  with  the  stones.  He  agreed  with 
IMr.  Bell  that  strong  black  shadows  should  be 
avoided,  as  they  seemed  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
series  of  holes  in  the  wall.  A  goed  example  of 


that  was  to  he  seen  in  the  Pantheon  at  Paris, 
where  some  of  the  French  artists  had  tried  to  he 
decorators  and  utterly  failed.  The  only  man  who 
succeeded  there  was  Puvis  de  Chavaunes,  who  had 
taken  the  surface  of  his  picture  as  part  of  the 
laiilding.  That  picture  of  his  really  supported 
the  building ;  it  was  on  the  surface  of  the 
wall.  The  others  gave  the  efl'ect  of  there 
being  so  many  holes  in  the  wall.  One  saw  right 
through  them  in  perspective.  lie  would  advise 
students  to  study  this  work  on  the  Pantheon, 
for  it  would  teach  them  more  than  anything  the 
meaning  of  decoration,  which  so  few'iieople  under¬ 
stood.  M’hat  was  wanted  in  decoration  was  the 
mind  of  the  man — his  own  individuality,  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  surroundings  of  his  work, 
which  Mr.  Bell  always  gave.  Another  thing  he 
would  like  to  impress  upon  architects — because 
he  had  been  through  it  himself — was  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  decoration  could  never  be  got  from  a  firm. 
When  they  took  their  work  to  a  person  w’hose  one 
idea  was  to  get  a  certain  profit,  he  gave  it  to  a 
workman,  who  as  a  rule,  had  very  little  or  no 
feeling  for  art ;  and  so  it  passed  from  one  to 
another,  and  the  result  was  that  they  got  a  very 
bad  thing  which  spoiled  their  building.  It  was 
with  very  much  pleasure  that  he  proprosed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Anning  Bell,  who  had  always 
had  the  right  kind  of  feeling  for  decorative  w  ork. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  understood  what 
was  required  to  make  a  beautiful  surface  without 
making  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

Mr.  WALTER  CRANE,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  it  was  diflScult  to  add  anything  to 
so  complete,  pnactical,  and  artistic  a  praper,  in 
which  Mr.  Bell  had  gone  so  thoroughly  into  the 
subject  from  the  worker’s  point  of  view.  It  w’as 
a  very  great  advantage  that  they  should  have  an 
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artist  who  was  willing  not  only  to  do  the  work  in 
his  own  way,  but  to  discourse  upon  it,  and  who 
had  the  power  of  expounding  so  clearly  his 
principles  and  methods  of  work.  He  found  him¬ 
self  so  much  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Bell’s 
principles,  not  only  as  to  the  place  of  mosaic,  but 
as  to  the  true  character  and  dignity  of  the  art  and 
its  limitations,  that  there  were  very  few  points  on 
which  he  should  differ  from  him.  There  was  one 
minor  point  on  which  he  made  an  ingenious  com¬ 
parison  between  the  network  formed  by  the  cement 
lines  in  tesserae  and  the  textile  lines  which  occurred 
in  a  half-tone  process  block ;  but  whereas  the 
former  was  an  agreeable  condition,  the  latter  was 
a  disagreeable  one.  The  network  of  a  mosaic  was 
a  pleasing  thing  ;  one  really  delighted  in  it  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  work ;  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  builded  wall  and  strictly  a  surface  construc¬ 
tion  ;  and  few  things  were  more  satisfactory  than 
the  simple  joints  of  well-laid  brickwork.  In  an 
irregular  fashion  one  got  that,  too,  in  a  mosaic, 
and  it  was  a  pleasing  thing  in  itself.  Mr.  Bell  made 
some  suggestive  remarks  about  a  possible  extended 
use  of  those  joints,  making  them  more  open  or 
narrower ;  and  probably  one  might  regard  the 
putty  or  the  joints,  which  were  an  essential  part 
of  the  work,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  one 
would  regard  the  half-tone  of  the  ground  in  paint¬ 
ing  ;  for  instance,  in  working  in  gouache  on  brown 
paper,  one  frequently  left  the  paper  in  large  inter¬ 
stices  to  speak  for  itself ;  it  fell  into  the  general 
scheme  and  helped  the  effect ;  so  in  mosaic,  one 
might  fairly  regard  the  more  or  less  brownish  in¬ 
terstices  as  a  kind  of  half-tone  on  which  to  impose 
colour.  As  regards  the  use  of  gold  externally,  most 
of  them  must  have  felt  what  Mr.  Bell  expressed — 
that  there  was  a  certain  glitter,  a  garishness,  in  it 
as  used  externally.  That,  he  fancied,  would  largely 
disappear  perhaps  if  it  were  not  applied  to  a  per¬ 
fectly  flat  surface ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  in  no  case  did  gold  look  well  on  a  perfectly 
flat  surface.  A  curved  or  concave  surface  was 
generally  much  finer,  owing  to  the  variation  and 
gradation  which  the  shadows  gave  ;  also  gold  told 
well  in  half  light  when  the  design  upon  it  was 
thrown  into  bold  silhouette.  Mr.  Bell  had  spoken 
of  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  a  cartoon.  He 
(the  speaker),  however,  had  made  designs  for  mosaic 
long  before  the  present  method  of  working  in  situ 
upon  the  surface  was  revived  with  so  much  success. 
He  remembered  making  some  designs  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Professor  Aitcbison  for  the  Arab  Hall  in 
Lord  Leighton’s  house,  and  those  were  executed, 
he  believed,  by  the  Murano  Company.  It  was 
then  necessary  for  the  designer  to  make  an  exact 
cartoon,  tesserating  the  whole  of  it,  and  marking 
all  the  joints  in  black,  and  he  was  very  much 
astonished  at  the  facility  with  which  those  designs 
were  reproduced  after  the  method  Mr.  Bell  had 
described — viz.  by  laying  down  the  work  and  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  putty  and  cement  bed  from  the  back. 


The  tesserae  were  given  with  the  utmost  exactitude, 
and  the  matching  of  the  colours,  allowing  for 
difference  in  translation  of  the  dead  colour  of  the 
cartoon  into  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  glass 
mosaic,  was  simply  extraordinary ;  and  even  when 
designs  were  worked  on  this  method  he  believed 
they  had  some  method  of  giving  a  little  push  to 
the  tesserfE,  in  parts,  to  get  more  variation  of 
facet  in  the  gold  of  the  background.  One  should 
“  give  the  devil  his  due,”  and  it  was  only  fair  to 
say  that  those  panels  would  bear  examination  as 
good  workmanship  so  far  as  exactitude  and  pre¬ 
cision  in  the  reproduction  of  the  cartoons  went. 

Mr.  C.  HARRISON  TOWNSEND  [F.]  said  he 
rose  at  the  Pi'esident’s  invitation  to  support  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bell  for  his  very  interesting 
and  very  lucid  lecture,  and  he  did  it  with  the  more 
pleasure  remembering,  as  he  did,  a  year  or  two 
ago  spending  a  very  happy  five  or  six  weeks  in 
Rome  with  Mr.  Bell  in  collecting  material  which 
had,  he  thought,  helped  him  to  formulate  the 
views  put  before  them  in  his  Paper.  With  Mr. 
Bell’s  introductory  remarks  on  the  principles  of 
mosaic  no  one  could  help  agreeing.  Particularly 
did  he  feel  the  strength  of  Mr.  Bell’s  argument  on 
behalf  of  what  he  pleaded  for  under  the  somewhat 
unhappy  name  of  “  archaism.”  A  certain  formal, 
a  certain  conventional  feeling  which  was  given  to 
the  treatment  of  the  figure,  and  the  expression  of 
the  elements  of  Nature  in  mosaic  work,  unhappily 
was  apt  to  be  classed,  by  those  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  conventions  and  limitations  of  the 
material,  as  an  attempt,  and  a  wilful  attempt,  to 
imitate  the  method  of  work  of  those  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  Mr.  Bell  had  made  it  clear  that 
that  stiffness  and  conventionality  did  not  proceed 
from  an  attempt  to  imitate.  As  in  architecture, 
so  in  every  kind  of  decorative  design,  the  attempt 
to  be  otherwise  than  as  we  are,  and  as  our  con¬ 
ditions  allow  us  to  be,  was  doomed  to  failure  ; 
but  for  a  man  frankly  to  allow  himself  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  material,  and  to  shape  his  design 
according  to  the  limitations  of  this  material,  was 
to  show  himself  an  artist  who  recognised  the 
medium  in  which  he  worked.  To  work  in  mosaic 
necessarily  implied  certain  limitations  which  one 
had  to  recognise  and  accept,  and  within  which  to 
do  one’s  best.  Those  limitations  robbed  the  artist 
of  many  of  his  proudest  attributes.  The  artist  in 
mosaic  was  deprived  of  his  hope  of  appealing  for 
effect  to  nuances  of  atmospheric  change ;  the 
glory  of  the  sunset  and  the  romance  of  the  moon¬ 
light  were  nothing  to  him ;  his  atmosphere  was 
another  atmosphere  than  ours.  His  faces  were 
symbols — not  expressions  nor  imitations  of  senti¬ 
ments.  His  trees  did  not  represent  the  trees  of 
Nature,  with  the  glittering  of  the  sun  or  the  tender 
light  of  the  moon ;  they  again  were  symbols, 
emblems  of  trees.  But  the  artist  in  mosaic  had 
some  compensation  for  sacrificing  his  artistic 
attributes— he  was  able  to  work  in  the  oie  im- 
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perishable  material  that  a  picture  could  be  painted 
on,  the  one  material  that  could  I’esist  all  but  fire  ; 
it  could  stand  water,  it  could  stand  London  fog,  it 
could  stand  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  be 
uninlluenced  in  colour ;  it  could  band  down,  as 
the  Ravenna  mosaics  and  as  the  Sicilian  mosaics 
did,  to  men,  1 ,000  years  after  the  artist  bad  perished, 
bis  colour  scheme  as  be  left  it,  undiminisbed  in 
brilliancy,  as  might  be  bis  picture  in  oil,  unfaded 
or  unrotted  by  damp,  as  might  be  bis  fresco. 
That  was  a  great  privilege,  and  one  worth  sacri¬ 
ficing  some  of  the  other  sides  of  one’s  nature  in 
order  to  attain.  As  regards  Mr.  Dell’s  interest¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  tecbni(pie  of  mosaic,  be  bad 
touched  upon  the  cements  at  some  length  ;  but  there 
was  one  interesting  fact—  viz.  that  the  decadence 
of  mosaic  work,  curiously  enough,  coincided  with 
the  attainment  of  the  one  perfect  cement.  Up  to 
the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  mosaic 
workers  contented  themselves  with  working  in  lime 
cement ;  Muziano  di  Brescia  in  1.528  was  the  first 
to  work  in  oil  cement.  That  meant  that  he  and 
those  who  followed  him  attained  the  power  of 
working  in  a  mateiial  which  allowed  them  to 
obtain,  with  deliberation,  effects  which  were  im¬ 
possible  when  they  were  working  in  a  quickly- 
setting  cement — using  cement  in  the  architectural 
sense — a  lime-cement.  The  oil-cement,  of  course, 
opened  up  another  field  to  the  mosaic  workers.  It 
allowed  them  deliberation  and  the  power  of  alter¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  having  to  do  their  work  quickly 
and  in  a  go-as-you-like  kind  of  way  to  get  it 
done  while  the  lime  was  plastic  enough  to  w'ork, 
the  oil  cement  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
attempting  things  they  had  hitherto  not  dreamed 
of.  This  was  ui  do  ibtedly  one  of  the  factors  that 
led  in  the  renaissance  and  post-Kenaissance 
times  to  the  d eca/  of  mosaic  design.  It  allowed 
them  to  think,  and  to  delay,  and  to  try  for  more 
ambitious  ends  than  they  had  ever  attempted 
before.  He  hoped  that  some  among  those  present 
would  tell  them  something  of  interest  on  the 
subject  of  cements.  A  design  might  be  good ; 
glass  material  was  virtually  everlasting  ;  but  what 
good  was  the  most  able  design,  and  what  value 
the  most  perfect  material,  if^it  was  set  in  a  com¬ 
position  that  would  not  endure  ?  He  hoped  to 
hear  from  iMr.  Bridge  and  iMr.  Spence  some¬ 
thing  of  value  as  to  the  way  in  w'hich  to  render  a 
design  of  merit  permanent  when  executed  in 
material  of  lasting  value. 

Mr.  T.  R.  SPENCR  said  he  thought  the 
technical  part  of  mosaic  w^ork  might  well  be  left 
to  the  man  who  had  to  carry  out  the  work.  That 
was  a  matter  they  need  not  worry  much  about. 
Now  that  there  was  a  general  and  growing 
interest  in  the  use  of  mosaic  for  decoration,  its 
treatment  should  be  approached  in  a  practical 
and  common-sense  manner.  In  all  schemes  of 
decoration  the  great  battle  lay  in  the  design,  its 
suitability  and  its  application  to  the  right  spaces, 
so  that,  as  in  all  decorative  art,  no  man  should 


embark  in  its  practice  unless  he  possessed  the 
rare  gift  of  design.  Great  discrimination  should 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  surfaces  to 
be  covered  with  mosaic.  In  every  case  such 
selections  should  be  of  spaces  wdiich  at  all  times 
would  have  shed  upon  them  the  toning  and  unit¬ 
ing  qualities  of  light  and  shadow.  All  interiors 
possessed  these  conditions  more  or  less.  External, 
llat,  shadowless  spaces  were  not  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  this  respect.  They  w'ere  always  in  one  of 
two  conditions — either  in  bright  light  or  else  in 
unilecked  shadow.  Granted  that  these  panels  or 
friezes  might  be  good  schemes  of  colour,  yet  they 
were  shorn  of  the  added  charm  of  permanent 
variety  and  mystery.  In  the  actual  material  the 
more  brilliant  and  solid  the  colour  the  better. 
He  used  to  he  delighted  to  get  the  slabs  of 
material  which  had  delicate  gradations  of  colour 
in  each  piece,  but  when  they  were  cut  up  and 
fixed  all  these  gradations  were  lost.  If  you  are 
right  in  the  first  place  with  the  surface  to  be 
covered — being  under  a  fixed  condition  of  vary¬ 
ing  light  and  shadow — this  light  and  shadow  will 
give  naturally  the  subtlety  and  mystery  without 
destroying  the  effulgence  of  the  colour  scheme. 
Deep,  almost  crude  tones  become  rich  and 
mellow,  not  impoverished.  His  meaning  might 
be  made  clearer  by  mentioning  Titian’s  wonderful 
blue  drapery,  the  shadows  of  which  were  a  deep 
red.  One  should  be  liberal  in  one’s  areas  of  colour, 
and  not  fritter  them  away  by  intersecting  forms 
of  ornament  that  in  themselves  are  small  in 
design.  Drapery  forms,  fine  in  the  designs  of  their 
lines  and  folds,  are  sufficient  for  the  particular- 
spaces  they  cover.  Great  spaces  of  blue  or 
other  colours  in  such  forms  as  a  dome, 
let  its  tincture  be  ever  so  crude,  become  harmo¬ 
nious  from  the  natural  shadows  of  its  shape 
and  the  soft  reflections  of  surrounding  objects. 
The  shadows  and  reflections  are  a  broad  and 
sweeping  tone  of  softening  unity.  No  mosaic,  he 
thought,  should  be  nearer  the  eye  than  ten  feet. 
Its  function  was  to  express  the  sentiment  of 
colour,  and  not  to  usurp  such  attributes  as  needed 
all  the  delicate  aird  far-reaching  craftsmanship 
capable  of  application  to  marble,  metals,  wood, 
etc.  Some  advocated  that  in  the  application  of 
mosaic  internally  all  mouldings  and  architectural 
features  in  any  other  materials  should  have  no 
place.  The  vision  of  its  success,  however,  bad  no 
place  in  his  dreams.  To  him  the  juxtaposition 
of  many  and  varied  materials  w-as  inseparable 
from  a  really  triumphant  scheme  of  decoration. 
Jewels  ow-ed  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  their 
setting.  Figured  subjects  should  be  used  where 
they  suffered  no  distortion  of  their  form.  The 
treatment  of  figures  on  a  dome,  unless  they 
w-ere  in  perfect  outline,  was  not,  to  his  mind, 
satisfactory.  Some  asserted  that  figures  should 
he  drawn  in  simple  lines  without  modelling.  His 
experience  led  him  to  think  that  they  should  be 
modelled  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  when  the 
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mosaic  was  carried  out  its  crudity  came  very  far 
short  of  the  modelling  on  the  cartoon,  yet  it  added 
a  quality  of  colour  much  more  interesting  than 
flat  spaces  filled  in  between  hard  black  outlines. 
He  need  hardly  say  that  the  design  should  be  in 
unity  with  the  architecture.  It  should  not  be¬ 
little  its  details,  but  rather  add  to  the  expression 
of  its  parts.  His  idea  was  that  no  decorator, 
in  the  treatment  of  a  large  figure-subject,  could 
afford  to  drop  certain  simple  architectural  forms 
in  the  actual  picture  which  were  of  the  highest 
importance  as  details  to  bind  together  its  com¬ 
position.  He  did  not  mean  that  details  of  the 
enclosing  architecture  should  be  reproduced  or 
carried  into  the  picture,  but  only  such  simple 
details  as  would  give  it  those  rigid  and  geo¬ 
metrical  lines  which  unite  and  save  it  from 
chaos.  In  mosaic  they  possessed  a  brilliant  and 
permanent  material  for  decoration,  but,  as  in  the 
making  of  a  fine  piece  of  architecture  or  any 
other  work  of  art,  they  must  come  down  to  the 
bed-rock  of  creation — conception,  design,  call  it 
what  one  will ;  the  all-important  need  is  the  man 
who  can  capture  the  beautiful,  and  has  the 
practical  sense  to  apply  it  rightly.- 

Mr.  GEORGE  liRIDGE'said  that  he  thought 
Mr.  Bell  had  made  a  slight  mistake  as  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  putty  when  put  upon  the  wall.  Many 
architects  thought  that  two  or  three  inches  were 
required  for  the  whole  mosaic,  whereas  the  whole 
mosaic  from  the  wall  only  took  up  an  inch — an 
inch  was  ample  — and  the  putty  put  upon  the 
wall '  need  only  be  half  an  inch  thick  ;  so  that 
when  the  tesserae  were  pushed  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  putty  was  left  behind.  As  regards 
the  composition  of  the  putty,  the  putty  that  he 
had  used  was  lime  and  boiled  oil.  The  great 
thing  was  to  see  that  the  lime  was  old — a  year  or 
two  old,  sometimes  three  years  old. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BRINDLEY,  F.G.S.,  said  that 
much  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Bell  and  others  as  to 
the  durability  of  enamel  mosaic.  There  could  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  about  this,  but  as  to  the 
cement  composition  for  fixing  the  tesserae,  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  modern  oil  putty  cements  were 
preferable  to  the  old  Byzantine  lime  mortar  ones, 
either  of  fine  sand  and  lime,  or  marble  dust  and 
lime.  Much  of  the  latter,  he  believed,  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  white  marble,  being  only  three-quarters 
burnt,  the  unburnt  portion  having  become  dis¬ 
integrated  into  single  grains,  so  readily  crushed 
up.  This  process  was  still  continued  in  Greece, 
as  he  himself  had  seen  at  Patras  a  mule  going 
round  turning  rollers  and  fine-crushing  the  burnt 
marble.  Slacked  run  putty  lime  was  often  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  East  years  before  it  w’as  used,  and 
he  thought  albumen  obtained  from  bullocks’  blood 
was  often  added  to  it,  and  calcined  sulphate  of 
lime  in  some  cases  was  mixed  with  it ;  the  albu¬ 
men  then  would  produce  slow  setting.  The  mar- 
moratum  with  which  the  fluted  Greek  columns  of 
rough  stone  in  Sicily  at  Girgenti  and  Pompeii 


were  coated  about  the  thickness  of  a  penny  was, 
in  his  opinion,  old  lime  putty,  produced  as  above, 
and  mixed  with  albumen  and  rubbed  up  to  a 
glimmer  polish,  probably  with  bleached  bees’-wax 
and  fresh  soft  resin  and  oil.  This  might  account 
in  some  way  for  its  durability.  Each  mosaic- 
worker  now  had  his  own  recipe,  and  only  time  would 
prove  if  the  modern  method  was  better  than  the 
ancient.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  they  went  in  for 
new  cement,  which  was  a  chemical  business  more 
or  less,  they  would  do  well  to  consult  such  able 
chemists  as  Professor  Church.  He  thought  the 
Byzantine  method  of  application  was  the  ordinary 
one,  as  used  now  for  rough  work,  by  sticking  the 
tesserre  on  a  cartoon  and  transferring  it  on  to  the 
cement.  This,  he  believed,  was  proved  by  the 
concave  surfaces  having  closer  joints  than  the 
convex  ones,  which  would  be  the  result  if  fixed  in 
sheets.  He  also  thought  that  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  dome  surface  by  fixing  of  single 
tesserae  would  be  almost  prohibitory,  and  he  did 
not  see  the  gain  for  work  indifferently  lighted  at  a 
great  height.  The  domes  of  St.  Mark’s  had  the 
effect  of  huge  inverted  polished  brass  cauldrons, 
enamelled  with  coloured  figures.  The  surface 
was  not  disturbed ;  it  had  a  solid  architectural 
metallic  look,  and  the  tesseraj  were  of  an  average 
medium  size.  He  dreaded  to  think  what  would 
happen  to  some  of  the  recent  mosaic  in  long  years 
to  come,  where  almost  small  tile  sizes  were  used. 
Surely  the  key  to  these  big  pieces  must  be  weaktr 
than  when  smaller  tesserae  were  used. 

Mr.  WM.  WOODWARD  [A.]  said  there  was 
one  particular  in  regard  to  the  embedding  of  the 
tesserffi  in  the  cement  upon  which  he  thought  Mr. 
Bell  might  have  descanted  a  little  more  fully. 
There  were  two  methods  as  he  understood.  One, 
to  embed  the  tesserae  so  as  to  produce  a  fiat  surface, 
and  the  other  to  embed  them  at  an  angle  so  as 
to  produce  a  series  of  facets.  Examples  of  both 
methods  could  be  seen  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  In 
the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  was  some  mosaic  work  laid 
many  years  ago  by  Salviati ;  this  was  laid  so  as  to 
produce  a  dull  fiat  surface.  To  his  mind,  the 
money  expended  upon  that  particular  form  of 
mosaic  had  been  to  a  large  extent  wasted  ;  a  simi¬ 
lar  effect  could. have  been  obtained  at  considerably 
less  cost.  Turning  from  this  to  some  of  the 
mosaic  work  done  by  Sir  William  Richmond, 
where  tlie  tesseree,  in  order  to  produce  certain 
effects,  had  been  produced  angle-wise,  the  vast 
difference  between  the  two  methods  struck  the  eye 
at  once.  The  one,  Salviati’s,  was  absolutely  dead 
a.nd  lifeless  ;  w’hile  the  other  was  perfectly  brilliant 
and  reflected  in  its  various  facets  those  grand 
tints,  varying  as  the  light  struck  the  different 
facets,  which  to  his  mind  were  essentially  beau¬ 
tiful.  This  was  an  effect  which  he  thought  Mr. 
Bell  might  admit  we  should  to  some  extent  strive 
to  produce. 

Mr.  E.  W.  HUDSON  [A.],  referring  to  Mr.  Bell’s 
disapproval  of  any  attempt  after  portraiture  in 
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mosaic  work,  said  that  at  the  Brighton  Museum 
there  was  a  i^ortrait  of  King  George  IV.  upon 
some  six  feet  of  surface  produced  hy  he  did  not 
know  how  many  thousand  pieces  of  small  tessene 
— the  idea  being  evidently  to  represent  an  oil 
painting  at  a  distance.  To  his  mind,  any  greater 
misapplication  of  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and 
money  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 

Air.  TliOAIAS  BLASIIILL  [F.J  said  he  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  about  what  he  might  call  a 
modified  form  of  mosaic,  if,  indeed,  it  could  be 
recognised  as  a  form  of  mosaic  at  all.  All  would 
agree  that  the  cost  of  mosaic  would  prevent  its 
being  very  largely  employed,  and  that  in  itself 
was  a  pity,  because  out  of  a  large  amount  of  work 
excellence  was  more  likely  to  be  obtained  than 
through  the  limitation  of  practice  likely  to  result 
from  the  extreme  cost.  The  particular  example 
he  wished  to  refer  to  was  in  France,  at  the 
Chateau  of  Chenonceaux.  On  the  left  of  the 
entrance  to  that  building  there  was  a  formal 
garden,  and  the  wall  which  separated  the  garden 
from  the  river  had  a  parapet  something  like  three 
or  four  feet  high,  the  inner  side  of  which  was 
plaster,  and  in  the  plaster  was  set  an  arabesque 
pattern  of  pieces  of  stone  of  different  colours,  he 
believed.  That,  of  course,  did  not  compete  with 
whole  mosaic,  such  as  they  were  discussing  ;  but 
it  appeared  to  him  to  have  an  interesting  appear¬ 
ance  and  effect,  lie  was  sorry  to  say  it  had  not 
stood  very  well,  and  he  was  afraid  in  this  country 
it  would  wear  still  worse  than  in  France  ;  hut  it 
seemed  worth  noticing,  and  perhaps,  if  a  better 
kind  of  plaster  could  be  invented,  and  a  good  deal 
of  work  could  be  done,  something  might  be 
brought  out  as  an  alternative  form  of  decoration 
to  large  surfaces.  lie  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  anyone  could  tell  them  anything  that 
might  be  useful  for  or  against  the  particular  kind 
of  work  which  he  had  spoken  of  as  existing  at 
Chenonceaux.  In  his  own  practice  he  had  had 
a  certain  amount  of  mosaic  done,  and  had  expe¬ 
rienced  some  of  the  difficulties  which  had  been 
alluded  to  that  evening.  The  flat-surface  mosaic, 
such  as  that  referred  to  by  Air.  AVoodward  and  Air. 
Hudson,  was  to  be  seen  in  perfection  probably  in 
those  great  pictures  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  T’he 
last  time  he  was  there  he  believed  one  of  the 
original  frescoes  was  left ;  but  now  the  whole  of 
the  grand  pictures  had  been  reproduced  in  mosaic, 
and,  as  they  probably  knew,  in  the  great  workshop 
in  the  Vatican  itself.  He  had  also  examined 
rather  closely  some  of  the  mosaics  in  Ravenna, 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  structure  when 
viewed  close  to  was  remarkable.  As  far  as  he 
could  make  out,  a  large  quantity  of  those  pieces 
which  seemed  to  be  mother-of-pearl  were  certainly 
dabs  of  white  paint,  unless  they  had  been  restored 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  his  view  a  design  for 
mosaic  should  not  be  made  out  with  all  the  detail 
of  separate  pieces  so  as  to  be  slavishly  copied.  It 
should  be  drawn  by  an  artist  practically  acquainted 


with  mosaic  work  and  translated  by  himself  or  by 
another  artist  into  mosaic.  Thus  Turner  used  to 
draw  for  the  engraver,  whose  work  he  corrected  if 
needful. 

Colonel  LENOX  PRENDERGAST  [H.A.] 
said  they  had  to  thank  Air.  Bell  very  much  for 
his  Paper,  and  still  more  perhaps  for  having 
brought  out  the  interesting  remarks  from  several  of 
the  speakers  who  followed  liim.  He  confessed  to 
having  been  especially  struck  by  what  fell  from 
Air.  Townsend,  who  touched  upon  a  point  that 
was  most  desirable  to  be  thought  about  by  those 
who  would  have  to  carry  out  mosaic  worlc.  It 
appeared  from  what  Air.  Townsend  said  that  at  a 
particular  period  a  dififerent  material  was  found 
in  which  to  embed  the  tessene.  That  seemed  to 
have  affected  the  design,  and  the  point  he  wanted 
to  bring  out  was  this  for  one  knew  perfectly  well 
what  would  happen  if  this  method  of  decoration 
went  on  people  would  become,  as  they  had  un¬ 
fortunately  become  in  certain  other  things,  merely 
archu'ologists.  Back  they  would  go  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  St.  Alark’s.  He  saw  it  as  plain  as 
possible  -we  should  never  get  beyond  that.  No¬ 
body  would  for  a  moment  disparage  the  great 
workers  of  Constantinople  at  St.  Sophia  and  St. 
Alark's  at  Venice.  They  all  belonged  to  the  same 
school.  The  whole  of  it  came  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and,  puce  the  reflections  of  that  great  man 
Gibbon  on  the  subject,  Constantinople  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  art.  the  literature,  and  the 
science  of  the  time.  That  had  been  proved  within 
the  last  twenty  years  beyond  all  question.  So 
that  it  was  not  on  the  artistic  side  as  such 
that  he  jdeaded  for  a  little  caution  in  merely 
copying  their  work,  which  was  splendid  of  its 
kind.  Constantinople  sent  out  the  finest  of 
enamel  work,  the  finest  carved  ivory,  the  finest 
material  for  vestments,  the  finest  things  for  court 
purposes  that  the  world  had  then  seen.  But  they 
reflected  the  particular  period  in  which  they 
were  produced.  AVhy  were  we  to  go  hack,  as  he 
ventured  to  think  we  should  if  we  did  not  take 
care,  and  reproduce  in  the  buildings  of  the  present 
day  merely  what  passed  through  the  minds  of  the 
artists  of  Constantinople  centuries  ago  ?  If  the 
words  of  Air.  Bell  were  to  be  taken  as  our  text¬ 
book,  that  everything  after  a  certain  period  was 
inartistic  for  this  material,  we  should  make  no 
progress  at  all.  He  would  just  venture  to  say 
(and  he  addressed  his  remarks  to  Air.  Townsend 
especially)  that  in  St.  Alark’s  at  Venice  they 
would  find  one  chapel,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Isi¬ 
dore,  with,  to  his  mind,  very  beautiful  mcsaic — 
doubtless  it  would  be  condemned  by  Air.  Bell 
as  being  insufficiently  rugged  ;  but  it  was  in  the 
material,  strange  to  say,  which  was  employed  for 
the  work  before  the  discovery  of  that  mentioned 
by  Air.  Townsend.  At  present,  the  reason  of  the 
revival  of  mosaic  in  this  country  was  because  it 
would  wash.  That  was  its  great  recommenda¬ 
tion  ;  that  in  this  smoky  atmosphere  of  ours  we 
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could  have  a  decoration  that  would  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Do  not,  he  ventured  to  plead,  tie  us 
down  to  archaic  design  simply  because  we  want 
to  get  an  indestructible  material.  He  was  not 
finding  fault  with  what  had  been  done  before  ; 
and  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bell’s  statement  that 
“  the  mediaeval  ascetic  doctrines  of  the  unclean¬ 
ness  of  the  flesh  and  the  vanity  of  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  consequently  the  representation 
of  them,  gave  way  to  the  more  civilised  attitude  of 
modern  times.”  It  was  simply  the  fashion  of 
the  period  which  dictated  design,  and  why,  he 
asked,  should  we  tie  ourselves  down  to  one  period  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  thought  that  Mr.  Bell’s 
statement,  that  the  expression  which  the  limits  of 
the  material  allowed  should  be  our  guide  in  de¬ 
signing  mosaic,  was  a  truism  that  we  could  not 
get  away  from.  It  was  shown  in  the  different 
effects  of  certain  mosaics.  Take,  for  instance, 
those  at  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  which  Avere  copies 
in  tesserae  of  certain  old  paintings,  if  he  re¬ 
membered  rightly.  If  we  compared  them  with 
the  examples  of  mosaic  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
or  at  St.  Mark’s,  or  at  Pisa,  the  two  things  Avere 
entirely  different.  To  any  man  of  cultivated  taste 
those  at  St.  Peter’s  could  not  compare  with  the 
others.  Notwithstanding  what  Colonel  Prender- 
gast  said,  he  did  not  think  they  could  avoid  a 
certain  amount  of  archaism  from  the  material 
they  proposed  to  use — indeed,  the  more  archaic 
it  was,  the  better  the  mosaic  to  his  mind.  With 
regard  to  gold  mosaic,  he  agreed  entirely  with  Mr. 
Bell  that  for  external  work  it  was  not  very  satis¬ 
factory,  Avhether  on  a  flat  or  on  a  curved 
surface.  Mosaics  in  the  atmosphere  of  this 
country  were  apt  to  look  garish,  like  very  bright 
dresses  on  ladies  on  a  foggy  day.  In  India, 
where  the  sun  was  very  bright,  the  colours  of  the 
mosaics  were  exceedingly  harmonious — they  Avere 
dull  greens  and  blues  and  neutral  tints  and 
whites  ;  although  they  were  brilliant  in  general 
effect,  there  was  nothing  garish  about  them.  As 
to  leaving  the  tesserating  of  the  design  to  the 
workmen,  he  could  not  think  that  that  Avas  right. 
The  expression  of  the  design  depended  greatly  on 
the  tesserating,  and  he  did  not  think  that  a  man 
could  haA'e  his  cartoon  properly  expressed  by  a 
Avorkman  who  puts  in  the  tesserse  perhaps  from 
his  own  idea  ;  he  had  seen  specimens  of  mosaic 
done  in  that  way,  and  the  tesserse  had  been 
higgledy-piggledy  all  over  the  surface.  When  he 
AA'as  in  Burges’s  office  (and  in  fact  since,  when  he 
had  had  mosaic  work  to  carry  out  on  his  own 
account)  he  used  to  draAV  out  every  single 
tessera,  and  shoAV  exactly  where  the  joints  AA^ere 
to  come,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  Avas 
the  right  AA^ay.  The  old  mosaics  Avere  gene¬ 
rally  arranged  methodically,  in  order  to  get 
that  archaic  effect  which  Colonel  Prendergast 
decried.  The  colour  of  the  interstices  was  a  very 
important  thing  in  mosaic.  His  attention  was 
draAAua  particularly  to  this  some  years  ago  Avhen 


Street  Avas  doing  the  Guards’  Chapel.  The 
marble  mosaics  there  were  a  little  higher  than 
level  witli  the  eye.  First  of  all  they  were  fixed 
in  some  material — he  did  not  knoAV  what — and 
the  interstices  and  joints  showed  a  light  colour. 
He  was  charmed  with  them  the  first  time  he  saAV 
them.  They  looked  like  frescoes,  having  that 
“  sucked-in  ”  appearance.  The  colour  was  beauti¬ 
fully  soft  and  delicate,  and  sufficiently  near  the 
eye  to  be  appreciated.  Some  little  time  after¬ 
wards  he  found  that  the  figures  had  all  the  little 
joints  raked  out ;  they  had  practically  been  pointed 
over  with  dark  cement,  and  to  his  mind  the  effect 
was  entirely  spoilt.  He  was  in  the  Guards’  Chapel 
a  few  Sundays  ago,  and  he  still  thought  they 
lacked  the  charm  of  colour  they  had  the  first  time 
he  saAV  them.  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  greatest  difference  in  effect  could  be 
obtained  by  thic.kness  and  colour  in  the  joints  of 
the  tessera3.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
tessene,  personally  he  did  not  like  the  large  pieces, 
though  that,  he  supposed,  Avas  a  matter  of  taste. 
There  Avas  a  marked  difference  of  effect  betAveen 
mosaic  in  large  pieces  and  that  in  small  tesser*. 
He  did  not  mean  minute  tesserte  like  those  in  St. 
Peter’s ;  but  large  pieces  of  mosaic  ahvays  suggested 
to  his  mind  the  difference  between  applique  Avork 
and  embroidery.  The  one  Avas  a  highly  refined, 
finished  piece  of  work,  and  the  other  seemed  an  easy¬ 
going,  coarse  method  of  getting  over  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  ANNING  BELL,  in  responding,  referred 
to  some  of  the  points  raised  by  speakers.  Colonel 
Prendergast,  he  said,  rather  disputed  his  idea  of 
the  treatment  proper  to  mosaics.  Perhaps  he 
had  not  sufficiently  expressed  his  feeling  that  it 
Avas  not  archaism.  He  did  not  deduce  what  he 
thought  Avas  the  proper  treatment  from  the  old 
Avork,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  material  itself. 
He  did  not  think  the  work  could  be  done  in  any 
other  way  to  make  it  look  well.  A  great  deal  of 
realism  could  be  got,  but  in  doing  that  the  beauty 
of  the  material  was  sacrificed,  and  only  a  very 
poor  painting  resulted  ;  Avhereas  this  glassy,  stiff 
formal  material  Avas  a  beautiful  thing  in  itself, 
and  did  not  fail  at  a  thing  which  another  material 
would  do  better.  He  did  not  clearly  recall  the 
chapel  of  St.  Isidore,  but  that  fact  shoAved,  he 
thought,  that  personally  he  Avas  not  very  interested 
in  it.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  work  of  that 
kind,  and  very  able  work  too ;  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  rather  thought  that  it  Avas  playing  the 
fool  with  mosaic  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  Mr. 
Spence  rather  disputed  his  idea  that  mosaic  should 
dominate  to  the  extent  that  he  thought  it  should. 
Mr.  Spence  thought  it  went  Avell  Avith  a  lot  of 
other  materials.  He  (Mr.  Bell)  did  not  think  so. 
In  an  apse  in  a  church  it  looked  Avell  Avith  other 
things  all  around,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  most  cases  of  old  Avork  the  apse  Avas 
generally  the  best  thing  in  the  church,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  rest  had  been  knocked  to  smithereens  and 
restored,  so  that  it  was  rather  hard  to  say  that 
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one  had  data  to  go  upon  in  saying  that.  He 
liiinself  felt  tliat  it  was  very  much  better  where 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Spence  also 
said  that  outside  mosaics  should  have  variety  and 
mystery.  He  did  not  quite  see  how  that  Avas  to 
be  got.  It  would  be  nice,  but  they  could  not  get 
variety  outside  in  a  bright  light.  The  light  treat¬ 
ment  was  the  right  treatment,  because  one  got  a 
whole  treatment  that  looked  harmonious  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  stone  and  things  round  it.  As  regards 
the  point  IMr.  Urindley  raised,  that  the  old  work 
was  done  on  the  flat  and  then  pressed  face  down¬ 
wards,  he  did  not  think  the  point  of  its  taking  so 
long  to  do  affected  those  people  particularly  ;  they 
had  a  good  many  centuries  to  do  tliCAVork  in,  and, 
even  when  they  did  it  quickly,  they  employed  a 
great  number  of  men.  He  had  been  told  that  at 
the  church  at  Monreale  it  took  188  artists  ten 
years:  133  artists  could  do  a  lot  in  that  time 
even  bit  by  bit.  After  all,  it  was  not  quite  so 
much  longer  than  the  face-down  method,  in  which 
the  putty  was  applied  over  the  top  of  all  the  little 
bits,  because  they  had  to  match  each  little  bit 
upon  the  cartoon.  And  certainly  by  this  process 
they  did  not  get  the  play  of  facets  Avhich  another 
speaker  desired.  He  had  not,  perhaps,  sutiiciently 
enforced  his  pohit  Avhen  he  said  that  the  unpleasant 
effect  of  the  face-down  method  of  lajing  mosaic 
was  because  it  was  so  flat.  He  meant  from  the 
front.  They  could  not  help  getting  a  constant 
variety  of  plane  by  the  natural  touch  of  the  thumb 
in  putting  it  down  vhen  it  was  worked  from  the 
front.  He  agreed  about  St.  Paul’s  that  the  old 
mosaics  were  very  poor  mosaics  and  nasty-looking 
things;  and  Sir  William  llichmond’s,  although 
they  were  done  in  an  excellent  manner,  Avere 
perhaps  a  little  exaggerated  in  treatment.  He  had 
got  a  little  too  glittering  and  shining  an  effect ;  and, 
if  he  might  dare  to  say  such  a  thing,  he  thought  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Watts  were  not  things  for  mosaics ; 
they  were  rather  llorid  for  that  kind  of  treatment. 
He  was  interested  in  hearing  Mr.  Townsend's 
point  that  the  old  mosaic  Avas  only  invented  in 
1528,  Avhich  was  afteiAAurrds  commented  upon  Avhen 
we  AA'ere  asked  Avhy  Ave  should  stick  to  the  earlier 
Avork.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a  question  of 
having  no  medium.  It  Avas  simply  that  the 
earlier  AVork  could  not  help  being  more  limited, 
the  materials  being  so  limited  that  it  Avas  difficult 
to  get  outside  them.  When  once  they  got  a 
chance  of  doing  clever  things  they  did  them.  It 
Avas  just  the  same  as  in  all  other  forms  of  art. 
The  liistory  of  all  other  arts  was,  first  of  all,  that 
a  savage  nrair  must  have  a  pretty  strong  impulse  to 
Avant  to  do  anything  at  all,  except  kill  other  people 
and  get  things  to  eat ;  he  did  not  knoAV  nruch, 
and  had  to  fumble  about,  and  sIoavIv  he  acquired 
the  power  to  express  his  ideas.  While  it  was 
difficult  to  express  his  ideas,  he  AA'anted  to  express 
them  to  the  best  exteirt,  but  it  Avas  so  hard  that 
he  Avas  pretty  careful  about  the  ideas  that  he 


expressed.  But  Avhen  he  got  easy  with  his 
rrraterial  he  Avarrted  to  do  things  that  were  cleA'er 
in  it,  to  do  things  which  AA’ere  difficult  of  execution, 
and  didn’t  bother  so  much  about  his  ideas.  Arrd 
so  every  art  oir  those  lines  rose  and  fell.  It  Avas 
just  the  same  with  the  old  Greeks.  They  began 
by  being  extremely  siirrple  and  restraiired,  then 
rather  loose  in  outline,  and  then  extrenrely  facile, 
and  therr  like  the  French  comic  drawings,  with 
just  the  same  little  tricks  and  dashes.  He  did 
not  Avant  to  take  the  early  mosaics  (of  which  he 
approved)  as  being  the  only  examples  to  follow 
because  they  Avere  of  that  period.  He  did  not 
Avish  to  say  that  the  later  ones  must  not  be  fol- 
loAved  because  they  Avere  later,  but  because  they 
Avere  not  such  good  mosaics.  He  thought  the 
later  ones  went  Avrong  because  they  did  not  try  to 
do  Avhat  mosaic  naturally  does  well,  and  that  the 
earlier  Avorkers  kept  within  limits,  of  which  they 
AA'ere  probably  unconscious,  but  Avhich  are  the  laws 
of  the  material.  We  should  look  at  the  stuff 
and  see  Avhat  it  can  do,  and  then  do  all  we  can 
Avitli  it,  but  Ave  should  not  try  to  do  more  than  it 
can  do.  He  AA-as  interested  to  hear  Mr.  Crane’s 
remarks  about  the  cartoons  being  reproduced  in 
AA'ork  that  he  had  done.  He  agreed  that  it  could 
be  done,  but,  all  the  same,  in  his  opinion  it  was 
not  a  desirable  method ;  and  he  felt  he  was 
rather  at  issue  Avith  the  President  there,  as  he 
(the  speaker)  Avas  of  opinion  that  the  AA’orkmeir 
should  be  given  some  play  along  Avith  the  artist. 
Workmen  differed  so  much  in  their  power  of 
carrying  things  out  that  one  soon  found  out  AA'hich 
of  them  could  do  the  better  work  and  Avhich  the 
easier  AVork,  and  one  could  allot  the  AA'ork  accord¬ 
ingly.  And  then  there  Avas  a  kind  of  A'ariety  got. 
The  differences  of  tint  Avere  dependent  to  some  extent 
upon  other  people  round  the  designer.  He  could 
not  quite  think  it  out  on  his  cartoon,  because  it 
Avas  not  shining  glass;  but  he  could  talk  over 
bits,  and  if  he  did  not  like  a  bit  he  could  haA;e  it 
altered  and  discuss  it  with  the  men.  But  one 
ought  to  get  a  good  class  of  Avorkmen  who  had  an 
intelligent  interest  iir  the  AA’ork.  Then  there  was 
one  other  point.  Mosaic  Avas  not  against  realism; 
it  Avas  beside  it ;  but  he  thought  that  it  siiowed  the 
advantage  of  not  being  able  to  get  realism,  that 
mosaic  was  one  of  the  very  few  arts  in  which  one 
Avas  forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  material  and 
the  limitations  of  the  material  to  a  rather  higher 
plane  of  thought,  or  at  any  rate  into  somewhat  lofty 
subjects  Avhich  could  not  be  expressed  by  clever 
interesting  execution.  Elemental  facts,  the  great 
A'erities,  Time,  the  -ludgment.  Life — those  things 
AA'ere  best  treated  in  something  which  could  not 
remind  one  of  other  cleA'er  things  in  the  same 
material  as  a  painting  might.  It  had  just  got  to 
be  austere  and  definite — a  sort  of  raw  presentation 
of  the  idea  only,  AA'ith  no  drapiugs  or  ornament 
to  it.  Mosaic  did  that,  and  so  it  AA'as  peculiarly 
useful  for  religious  work. 
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9,  Conduit  Stbeet,  London,  W.,  2ird  Nov.  1901. 


CimONICLE. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  Secretary  has  received  the  following  cora- 
munication,  dated  Washington,  Novemher  9,  from 
Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  : 

“  The  cable  dispatch  from  Mr.  William  Emer¬ 
son,  the  President,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Locke,  the  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  were  read  to  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects  in  convention  assembled  at 
Buffalo  within  the  grounds  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  where  the  shot  was  fired  which  caused 
the  death  of  William  McKinley,  the  beloved  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  States  of  America.  _  The 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
in  convention  directed  its  Secretary  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
its  high  appreciation  of  the  words  of  sympathy 
expressed  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Institute 
and  its  recognition  of  the  fraternal  relations  which 
exist  between  the  architects  of  the  ‘  Mother 
country  ’  and  those  of  the  United  States.” 

Reinstatement. 

The  Council  have  reinstated  as  Associate 
Mr.  William  Scott  [Soane  Medallist  1877],  of 
Casa  Palmerino,  Bordighera. 

American  Office  Buildings  for  London. 

Under  the  heading  “  The  American  Invasion  of 
London,”  r/ie  Times  of  the  20th  inst.  gives  pub¬ 
licity  to  a  building  project  which  is  being  promoted 
by  an  influential  English-American  Syndicate. 
The  proposal  is  to  erect  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  new  street  from 
Holborn,  an  office  building  on  American  lines  which 
is  to  cost  £2,000,000,  and  “  to  be  the  largest  and 
handsomest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world.” 
The  site  has  a  frontage  to  the  Strand  of  750  feet, 
with  even  longer  frontages  to  the  adjoining  new 
streets  which  are  being  opened.  It  has  an  area  of 
125,000  square  feet.  The  architect’s  drawings 
show  that  the  entire  building  will  be  seven  stories 
in  height,  but  a  portion  will  have  three  more 


stories,  the  ■whole  of  steel  construction,  with  sand¬ 
stone  exterior.  It  will  be  equipped  with  every 
modern  convenience.  One  of  its  special  features  will 
be  a  spacious  rotunda,  under  a  lofty  dome,  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  intended  to  form  a  general 
rendezvous.  The  basement  will  consist  of  exten¬ 
sive  safety  deposit  vaults,  a  large  restaurant, 
engines,  boileis,  and  machinery  for  furnishing 
heat  and  electric  light,  and  the  power  necessary 
for  running  thirty  lifts.  The  ground  floor  will 
contain  special  accommodation  for  hanks  and 
insurance  companies  requiring  large  rooms,  and 
for  shops.  The  upper  floors  will  be  given  up  to 
offices.  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  floor  space 
available  for  letting  purposes  will  amount  to 
900,000  square  feet,  and  that  there  will  be  more 
than  six  thousand  rooms  in  the  building.  The 
rents  payable  by  the  tenants  will  include  charges 
for  heating  and  electric  lighting,  cleaning,  and 
telephone  service.  Every  office,  or  suite  of  offices, 
will  contain  a  telephone,  and  the  landlords  ■will 
contract  with  the  telephone  company  for  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  trunk  lines  to  meet  all  require¬ 
ments.  The  lift  service  will  be  in  operation  all 
night,  and  the  building  will  he  accessible  day  and 
night  throughout  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  annual  maintenance  charges  will  be  upwards 
of  £35,000,  and  that  the  construction  will  pro¬ 
bably  take  two-and-a-half  years.  The  Syndicate 
has  already  submitted  to  the  London  County 
Council  a  written  application  for  a  999  years’ 
lease  of  the  site. 


THE  NEW  MODEL  BY-LAWS  FOR 
RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

By  Lacy  W.  Ridge  [F.]. 

IT  has  pleased  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
issue  a  model  of  By-laws  for  Rural  Districts, 
and  so  enable  the  authorities  having  juris¬ 
diction  in  such  places  to  relieve  themselves 
from  enforcing  and  their  constituents  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  unnecessarily  stringent  regulations 
which  some  of  these  authorities,  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board,  had  adopted. 

The  model  itself  is  preceded  in  the  published 
copy  by  an  introductory  memorandum  which  re¬ 
cognises  that  the  responsibility  for  making  by-la^ws 
rests  with  Rural  District  Councils  themselves.  It 
intimates  that  the  model  is  confined  to  matters 
affecting  health,  but  must  not  be  regarded  as  ex¬ 
cluding  the  adoption  by  Rural  Councils  of  further 
provisions,  which  may  be  applied  in  portions 
only  of  their  districts.  For  these  the  Rural 
Councils  are  referred  to  the  model  series  prepared 
for  use  in  urban  districts.  Some  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  by-laws  follow,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  observed  in  making  by-laws  is 
recorded. 
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The  regulations  respecting  construction  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  onerous,  and  are  as  follows  : 

No.  8  requires  a  cement  concrete  layer,  respecting 
which  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  a  great  majority  of 
rural  councils  will  have  the  forethought  to  omit  the 
words  “  wherever  the  dampness  of  the  site  or  the 
nature  of  the  soil  renders  such  a  precaution  neces¬ 
sary.” 

No.  4  provides  for  damp  courses,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  walls  with  their  external  face  in 
contact  with  the  ground  ;  and  No.  5  deals  with  the 
keeping  dry  of  parapets. 

A\'hen  we  come  to  “  space  about  buildings  ” 
(6  to  7),  a  less  liberal  spirit  prevails,  and  the 
imagination  of  the  draughtsman  does  not  seem  to 
have  risen  beyond  the  idea  of  a  row  of  cottages  each 
with  fore-court  and  back  garden.  The  adoption 
in  the  country  of  the  very  frequent  and  convenient 
plan  of  putting  the  end  of  a  house  towards  the 
road  would  render  the  Council  powerless  to  inter¬ 
fere  respecting  the  width  of  the  road.  Itural 
Councils  would  do  wisely  to  reserve  to  themselves 
discretionaiy  powers  to  deal  with  irregular  sites. 
If  they  are  unfit  to  exercise  such  a  discretion  local 
government  by  elected  bodies  is  a  failure. 

The  frivolous  regulations  as  to  windows  (H  to  12) 
follow.  They  have  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
Possibly  in  towns  such  may  be  of  use.  In  the 
open  country  they  are  needless,  and  so  mischievous. 

Long  as  they  appear  to  be,  it  is  not  prol-able  that 
architects  will  object  to  the  by-laws  as  to  drainage 
and  water-closets  (18  to  21).  Architects  owe 
much  to  the  detailed  supervision  of  drainage 
works  often  given  in  the  counti’y  by  the  sanitary 
authorities.  We  are  left  by  Py-laws  8!)  to  12  with 
the  impervious  cesspool,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  the  sewage  matter  remains 
unsolved. 

Earth-closets  and  privies  (25  to  82)  are  treated 
as  practically  the  same  thing.  In  fact,  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  privy,  its  pit,  is  abolished.  Some 
difficulty  will  certainly  be  found  in  districts  where 
water  is  scarce — and  that  is  nearly  everywhere  in 
the  South  of  England  where  people  specially 
desire  to  live  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery — in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  regulation  that  every  earth  closet 
should  be  at  least  10  feet  from  a  dwelling-house. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  they  should  be  cut  off 
by  a  ventilated  lobby,  and  their  walls  and  floors 
rendered  impervious ;  hut  it  ought  not  to  be 
assumed  that  in  well-conducted  houses  they  vill 
be  treated  as  unkempt  privies.  The  point  may 
properly  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  authorities  with 
rural  experience. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Local  Government 
Hoard  have  dropped  the  party  wall  from  their 
rural  model.  It  is  true  that  for  the  most  part  the 
absence  of  such  a  wall  may  not  affect  the  health 
of  the  inmates  of  houses  ;  hut  when  the  supreme 
moment  comes,  and  the  adjoining  premises  are  on 
fire,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  health  but  of  life 


that  such  a  protection  should  exist.  Those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  noticing  the  effect  of  fires  must  feel 
that  the  erection  of  party  walls  has  done  more 
than  all  other  regulations  put  together  to  stop 
the  spread  of  fire  and  the  destruction  of  property 
thereby. 

The  Hoard’s  advice  to  the  Rural  Councils  to  fall 
back  on  the  Urban  iModel  is  not  available  in  this 
case,  as  the  external  and  party  walls  are  therein 
inextricably  mixed  together,  and  there  are  many 
regulations  as  to  heights  and  thickness  which  need 
not  be  enacted.  This  mixing  has  caused  some 
hardship  in  small  premises  by  requiring  a  thicken¬ 
ing,  desirable  in  external  walls,  to  be  made  also  in 
the  party  walls,  where  it  is  not  needed. 

In  my  opinion  the  Institute  might,  while 
thanking  the  authorities  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  considerable  relief  likely  to  be 
afforded  in  rural  districts,  still  suggest  this  subject 
of  party  walls  for  their  further  consideration. 


MIXUTKS.  JI. 

At  the  Sfcond  (iencial  Meeting  (OrdinaiT)  of  tlie  Session 
I'.IOl  IIIU'J,  lield  Monday,  IStli  November  I'.lOl,  at  8  p.m., 
the  President,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  in  the  Chair,  with  2~) 
P'ellows  (including  11  members  of  the  Council),  20  Asso¬ 
ciates  (including  2  members  of  the  Council),  3  Hon. 
Associates,  and  visitors,  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  hebl 
Ith  November  lUOl  [((Jifc,  p.  lU^  were  taken  as  read  and 
signed  as  correct. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  the  decease  of  Frederick 
William  Porter  (elected  .Issocin/e  is.td,  Fi  llotr  IH,55),  and 
it  was  resolved  that  a  message  expressive  of  the  Institute's 
sym|;athy  and  condolence  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  member. 

The  following  members  attending  for  the  first  time  since 
their  election  were  formally  admitted  and  signed  the  re- 
specti\e  registers: — Walter  Aston  (Manchester),  F'c//otc  ; 
and  James  .Andrew  Minty  and  Percy  Erskine  Nobbs  (Edin¬ 
burgh).  Associates. 

.A  Pajicr  by  Mr.  Aiming  Pell,  entitled  Notes  ox  the 
PiiAtTtCK  OK  PicTOiUAi,  MosAic,  having  been  read  by  the 
author  and  discussed,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Pell  by  acclamation. 

The  (iroeccdings  then  closed,  and  the  Meeting  separated 
at  10.15  p.m. 

LEGAL 

Ancient  Lights. 

WAIiREX  V.  BROWN. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
Wright,  heard  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Lords  Justices  Williams  and  Rcmer,  on 
October  28.  29,  and  November  13. 

The  action  was  for  damages  and  an  injunction  in 
respect  of  the  obstruction  of  the  access  of  light  to  windows 
more  than  twenty  years  old.  The  plaintiffs  had  for  some 
years,  but  much  less  than  twenty,  carried  on  upon  the 
premises  a  business  by  means  of  machinery  which  re¬ 
quired  a  very  exceptional  quantity  and  quality  of  light. 
Before  that  a  different  industry  had  been  carried  on  there, 
which  required  good,  but  not  special  or  extraordinary  light. 

The  defendant  had  by  the  erection  of  a  building 
diminished  the  light  which  the  plaintiffs  had  enjoyed 
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from  the  windows  for  twenty  years  past,  and  the  light  was 
now  materially  insufficient  during  some  part  of  the  day 
for  the  special  requirements  of  the  plaintiffs’  business. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright  held  that  the  plaintiffs  having  an 
abundance  of  light  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  inhabitancy 
or  business,  they  were  not  entitled  to  relief  on  the  ground 
that  the  extraordinary  use  of  their  premises  had  been 
interfered  with. 

The  plaintiffs  appealed. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson  for 
the  appellants. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Warmington,  K.O.,  and  Mr.  A.  Neilson  for  the 
defendant. 

Their  Lordships  allowed  the  appeal,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  plaintiff's  were  entitled  to  the  whole  amount  of 
light,  and  as  there  had  been  a  substantial  interference 
with  their  light  they  were  entitled  to  damages. 


REVIEWS. 

OLD  DUTCH  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Old  Dutch  Towns  cmd  Villages  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  By 
W.  J.  Tuyn.  Illustrations  by  W.  0.  J.  Niettwenkamp 
and  J.  G.  Veldheer.  4o.  Lond.  1901.  [T.  Fisher 

Ufiwin,  London.'] 

We  have  an  interesting  new  version  of  an  old 
story  in  the  thirty  plates  by  two  Dutch  artists, 
Messrs.  Nienwenkamp  and  Veldheer,  Most  of  us 
know  the  fascination  of  the  sea-girt  lowland, 
stolen  from  the  sea,  the  waves  ever  beating  on  the 
dykes  and  dunes  and  often  making  ravages  and 
reprisals.  Our  sympathies  are  with  the  hardy 
race  that  has  set  bounds  to  the  sea  and  has 
changed  the  salt  marshes  into  fertile  meadows 
and  useful  waterways  ;  driving  piles  into  the  sand 
or  mud  on  which  to  raise  homes,  big  churches, 
and  the  numberless  tall  windmills  that  grind  the 
corn,  saw  the  wood,  and  pump  out  the  superfluity 
of  water. 

In  a  collection  of  old  Dutch  masters  we  find 
careful  and -accurate  painting  of  houses,  canals, 
and  drawbridges  exactly  as  we  see  them  now ;  the 
walls  built  neatly  of  tiny  bricks,  and  dotted 
sparsely  with  little  stones  (for  stone  was  very 
scarce)  ;  the  quays  lined  with  trees,  and  the 
canals  full  of  barges  almost  on  the  lines  of  those 
now  afloat.  The  streets  are  still  paved  with 
similar  small  bricks,  and  we  find  this  paving  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  country  villages.  Here  are  the 
miniature  wooden  houses,  with  brilliant  red  roofs 
and  gay  in  bright  paint,  looking  for  all  the  world 
as  if  fresh  from  the  toy  shop  ;  beside  them  are 
the  trimmed  orchard  trees  with  stems  whitewashed 
or  coloured  of  a  sky  blue.  The  ample  farmsteads 
are  the  counterparts  of  those  that  Rembrandt 
etched. 

The  work  before  us  treats  of  the  towns,  and 
those  especially  on  the  Zuider  Zee — that  modern 
gulf  which  is  old  enough  for  medieval  cities  to 
have  grown  up  on  its  fringe,  and  already  to  have 
lapsed  into  moss-grown  decay  and  solitude. 
Some  towns,  however,  are  yet  thriving  marts  for 


the  cargoes  of  golden  or  pink  cheeses  that  are 
floated  to  them,  with  other  farm  produce  ;  they  are 
markets  also  for  the  harvest  of  the  fishing  fleet. 
There  is  interesting  matter,  the  result  of  care¬ 
ful  research,  in  Mr.  Tuyn’s  description  of  these 
towns  and  their  history  ;  while  the  Introduction 
by  “  W.  D.”  is  in  a  very  happy  vein,  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  subject — as  pleasant  as  Mr.  G.  H. 
Boughton’s  “Rambles  in  Holland,”  which, 
though  lightly  treated,  we  always  feel  recalls  the 
charm  of  the  amphibious  Dutch  people  and  their 
watery  land. 

In  the  pictures  of  these  (to  many  of  us)  familiar 
scenes  the  artists  have  imparted  their  own 
individuality :  there  is  quaintness  in  the  com¬ 
position  and  in  the  choice  of  subject,  but  with  it, 
almost  an  intentional  disregard  of  drawing  and  a 
uniform  heaviness  of  hand ;  while  the  “  repro¬ 
duced  ”  plates  show  a  mechanical  method  of 
filling  in  the  tiles  of  roofs  and  the  bricks  of  walls. 
With  such  architectural  subjects  we  look  for 
correct  delineation  of  a  lantern  fleche  or  the 
mouldings  of  a  gateway. 

With  the  woodcuts  there  is  vigour  and  force, 
some  being  powerful  studies  of  light  and  shade 
(principally  shade),  reminding  us  of  the  early 
masters  of  wood-engraving,  or  of  the  straight¬ 
forward  method  of  the  Dutch  painters  on  delft. 
They  suffer  by  a  conventional  way  of  introducing 
clouds,  violent  in  form,  the  lines  in  them  as  strong 
as  the  branches  of  the  trees  or  the  masts  of  the 
barges.  The  paper,  the  printing,  and  the  binding 
are  as  admirable  as  one  would  expect  even  from 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin.  Ernest  George. 

ARCHITECTURAL  COMPOSITION. 

Principles  of  Architectural  Composition.  By  John 

Beverley  Robinson.  'With  an  introduction  by  Russell 

Sturgis.  [New  York  :  Architectural  Record  Co.] 

This  is  a  suggestive  little  book  in  many  ways. 
There  is  a  freshness  in  what  comes  to  us  across 
the  Atlantic,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  for  us 
of  appropriating  the  method  adopted  for  convey¬ 
ing  ideas,  even  though  clothed  in  the  English 
language. 

The  “  principles  ”  resolve  themselves  into  what 
may  be  described  as  a  dogmatic  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  writers  of  their  own  feelings  when  called 
in  to  criticise  the  taste  involved  in  producing  archi¬ 
tectural  works  in  the  present  day.  The  introduction 
truly  says,  “  In  modern  buildings — undertaken  in 
haste,  decided  on  in  a  scrambling  meeting  between 
ignorant  committee-men  and  headlong  architects, 
put  through  in  one -fifth  of  the  time  which  their 
design  and  construction  require — in  modern 
buildings  the  artistic  problems  connected  with 
grouping,  massing,  subdivision,  relation,  and  pro¬ 
portion  have  but  little  weight.  .  .  .  The  majority 
of  men  need  much  help  in  these  matters  ;  and 
such  help  is  best  given  by  the  reiteration  of  those 
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general  principles  which  govern  architectural 
design,”  This,  then,  is  the  object  with  which  this 
work  has  been  undertaken,  and  it  is  well  worth 
while  studying  it,  whatever  conclusion  may  be 
come  to  by  the  reader  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
criticisms. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  discern  tlie  principles  on 
which  these  judgments  have  been  founded,  for,  as 
has  been  said,  ”  sic  volo,  sic  jiibeo,”  for  all  we  are 
told,  has  guided  the  decisions  given.  Not  that 
we  may  not  gain  much  benefit  from  what  has  been 
laid  down,  for  the  criticisms  are  full  of  careful 
thought,  and  such  a  method  of  imparting  know¬ 
ledge  has  before  now  been  used  with  great  success, 
notably  by  the  late  James  Fergiisson,  whose 
writings  and  criticisms  have  had  so  powerful  an 
iniiiience  during  the  last  (luarter  of  a  century  on 
matters  architectural. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  quite  worth  while  for  any 
student  of  architecture,  whether  within  the  pro¬ 
fession  or  out  of  it,  to  weigh  carefully  the  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  us  from  America  in  this  book, 
even  if  we  should  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
let  drop  by  the  writer,  that  after  all  “judgment  is 
required  [in  design],  and  that  delicacy  of  appre¬ 
hension  which  we  call  taste,  to  a  great  extent 
obtainable  by  cultivation,  that  is,  by  looking  at 
things  with  the  view  of  judging  whether  their 
appearance  is  pleasing  or  not ;  but,  in  its  extreme 
degree,  inborn,  like  extreme  degrees  of  other 
faculties,  musical  and  poetical  apprehensions,  and 
even  mechanical  and  arithmetical.” 

Lenox  Pkendergast. 

SCOTTISH  AIICIIITECTURAL  DETAILS. 

Scottish  Architectural  Details.  By  John  IF.  Small, 

F.S.A.Scot.  J’o/io,  1901.  AEneas  ^^ack■ay,  Stirthig  ; 

Gibbings  <0  Co.,  Livi.,  London. 

In  Messrs.  McCIibbon  A  Loss’s  works  and  in 
“  Billings’  Antiquities”  the  architecture  of  Scot¬ 
land  has  been  Avell  reviewed  from  the  historic  and 
picturesque  sides.  But  in  these  works  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  details  of  ornament  or 
construction. 

Indeed,  the  student  who  has  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  the  plates  in  the  “  Antiquities  ” 
with  the  actual  monuments  must  recognise  that, 
though  indeed  the  draughtsman  has  put  crocket 
where  crocket  was,  and  cable-mold  for  cable-mold, 
his  crockets  and  cables  are  rather  emasculated 
English  than  Scottish.  One  rises,  too,  from  the 
“  Antiquities  ”  with  a  feeling  that  spiky  turrets 
and  stringcourses  that  will  not  run  straight  are 
the  only  characteristics  of  Northern  work. 

Mr.  Small’s  book  will  be  found  of  great  value 
in  supplementing  the  existing  works  on  these 
points  of  detail.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of 
large  scale  sketches  and  measured  drawings,  and 
the  sections  of  the  mouldings  are  given  in  every 
case  to  a  larger  scale.  One  must  regret  that  these 


were  not  even  more  extensively  figured,  for  the 
statement  “  one  quarter  full  size  ”  is  not  con¬ 
vincing  on  a  reduced  drawing. 

As  we  should  expect  from  Mr.  Small,  the  ex¬ 
amples  have  been  well  chosen  and  vigorously 
drawn  ;  they  range  from  dormers  and  chimney- 
heads  to  candlesticks.  Many  are  in  themselves 
very  beautiful,  and  all  are  typical.  Particularly 
one  might  refer  to  the  small  door  from  Linlithgow 
Church  and  several  of  the  examples  of  pierced 
metal  work.  The  door  from  St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh, 
and  several  of  the  dormer-heads  very  strongly  show 
the  influence  of  the  French  alliance. 

'The  book  sufters  somewhat  from  want  of 
arrangement.  Woodwork,  stonework,  and  iron¬ 
work  are  mingled  on  qne  plate,  whilst  details  from 
one  building  are  distributed  through  several.  It 
may,  too,  appear  “  scrappy  ”  ;  but  this  is  unavoid¬ 
able  ill  a  book  which  aims  rather  at  showing 
typical  details  from  already  published  buildings 
than  at  presenting  any  independent  survey  of  the 
subject. 

The  references  freely  given  in  the  explanatory 
notes  to  existing  works  should  prove  useful. 

The  paper  is  good,  an  index  is  pi'ovided,  and 
the  shape  most  convenient. 

Rams.vy  Tkaquaik. 
LAND  SURVEYING. 

Land  Surveying.  By  Samuel  Shrimshire,  F.S.I.  8o. 

Bond.  1901.  1‘rice  Is.  i\d.  net.  [Frank  P.  Wilson, 

"Estates  Gazette''  Office.  1901.] 

If  Mr.  Skrimshire’s  treatise  is  an  exposition  of 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  land  surveying, 
this  sphere  of  activity  seems  to  be  far  less  com¬ 
plicated  than  we  had  imagined.  Apparently,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  learn  the  use  of  certain  simple 
instruments,  and  a  book  of  logarithms,  walk 
about  with  a  chain  and  a  “  leader  ”  and  a  “  fol¬ 
lower,”  and  jot  down  measurements  in  a  note¬ 
book  according  to  rule  of  thumb.  Any  intelli¬ 
gent  person  with  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
mathematics  and  a  sound  constitution  could  be  a 
skilled  land  surveyor  in  a  week.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  in  practice  there  are  dark  and  devious 
complexities  arising  in  special  cases  which  no  text¬ 
book  can  take  into  account,  and  with  which  only 
the  experience  of  years  can  successfully  grapple. 
The  treatise  under  notice  can  therefore  be  regarded 
as  only  elementary.  It  takes  the  beginner  eager 
to  survey  by  the  hand,  and  tells  him  how  to  use  a 
T  square  and  a  theodolite,  how  to  solve  triangles, 
and  how  to  knock  out  the  kinks  in  his  chain  and 
how  to  fold  it  up  neatly ;  then  how  to  make  a 
key-plan,  how  to  proceed  to  “  tri angulation  ”  and 
other  mysteries,  and,  lastly,  how  to  make  the 
simpler  surveys.  For  the  student  it  seems  to 
be  an  admirable  handbook,  well  arranged,  and 
written  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  style  of  sur¬ 
prising  lucidity. 
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EIPON. 

Bell's  Cathedral  Series — The  Cathedral  Church  of  Ripon  : 
A  Short  History  of  the  Church  cmd  a  Description  of  its 
Fabric.  By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A.,  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  With  53  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  tSd.  8o. 
Bond.  1901.  [Messrs.  George  Bell  <£  Sons,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.] 

Ml’.  Hallett’s  contribution  to  Messrs.  Bell’s 
Cathedral  Series  is  of  great  merit.  Not  content 
with  exploring  all  information  that  was  in  print, 
and  with  cross-questioning  deans,  archdeacons, 
and  vergers,  he  has  examined  the  structure  him¬ 
self  with  a  minuteness  and  thoroughness  that 
renders  his  work  one  of  permanent  value.  But 
the  better  is  always  the  enemy  of  the  good ;  and 
in  this  case  the  book  would  have  been  bettered 
considerably  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  re- 


on  York  Minster,  it  appears  to  me  quite  the  best  in 
the  series.  The  illustrations  are  unusually  nume¬ 
rous  and  good,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the 
north  side  of  the  interior  of  the  choir,  which  is 
an  extreme  specimen  of  what  the  experts,  I 
believe,  call  technically  a  “  drunken  ”  photograph  ; 
all  the  lines  converging  upwards. 

As  originally  built,  Ripon  Minster  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  churches  in  Great  Britain. 
Like  Bolton,  its  nave  was  without  aisles,  but 
Ripon  nave  was  40  feet  broad ;  the  broadest  in 
England  till  York  nave  was  built  a  century  later. 
With  this  great  nave  were  united  an  aisled  transept 
and  an  aisled  choir  ;  a  combination  not  unusual 
in  the  South  of  France  and  the  North  of  Spain, 
as  in  the  cathedrals  of  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and 
Gerona,  and  as  effective  as  it  is  unusual,  but 


U’fihon,  Ripon,  Photo. 

VAULT  OF  NORTH  TRANSEPT  AISLE,  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 


vision  of  a  professional  architect,  so  that  the 
statements  in  it  might  be  corrected,  or,  at  any 
rate,  expressed  in  definite  architectural  phraseo¬ 
logy.  It  is  really  not  easy  to  see  what  the  author 
means  when  he  says  (p.  88)  that  under  the  soffit 
of  an  arch  is  a  roll  “  between  two  mouldings  that 
are  hook-shaped  in  section.”  And  it  appears  to 
be  contrary  to  the  usual  connotation  of  the  term 
to  say  that  the  simple  pointed  bowtell  has  a 
“  keel-moulding,”  as  Mr.  Hallett  does  on  p.  91, 
and  whenever  a  pointed  bowtell  occurs.  The 
distinction  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  has  a 
convex,  the  former  a  concave  surface.  And,  as  a 
rule,  the  keel- moulding  is  the  later  in  date ; 
though  it  occurs  in  the  transitional  piers  of  the 
central  tower  of  Boxgrove.  But,  in  the  main,  the 
author  has  done  his  work  with  very  great  care ; 
and  the  book  is  no  mere  compilation,  but  shows 
everywhere  signs  of  original  work.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Glutton-Brock’s  excellent  volume 


quite  unknown  in  these  islands.  In  the  eastern 
chapels  of  the  transept,  walled  off  from  the  choir- 
aisle,  and  raised  above  the  transept,  the  builders 
followed  the  Cistercian  traditions  of  the  district. 
Otherwise,  among  English  church-plans,  this  of 
twelfth-century  Ripon  was  a  sort  of  architectural 
Melchizedek. 

Mr.  Hallett,  perhaps  wisely,  does  not  speculate 
as  to  how  Ripon  Minster  came  into  being  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  an  amazing  contrast  to 
St.  Frideswide,  Oxford,  which  is  utterly  Roman¬ 
esque  at  heart ;  yet  both  were  building  together, 
and  both  for  Augustinian  Canons.  It  is  quite 
disconnected  from  the  advanced  Gothic  of  the 
West  of  England ;  it  is  far  more  Gothic  than 
New  Shoreham  or  St.  Cross,  and  it  was  probably 
well  under  way  before  William  of  Sens  com¬ 
menced  his  work  at  Canterbury.  So  it  cannot 
be  affiliated  to  the  work  either  of  South  or  West. 
And  it  seems  to  have  just  as  little  kinship  with 
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the  heavy  Cistercian  work  of  Fountains,  Kirk- 
stall,  and  Furness ;  which,  in  spite  of  pointed 
arches,  is  still  but  Romanes(iue.  It  is  earlier  than 
Hyland,  if  the  monks  did  not  build  their  church 
till  after  they  moved  thither  from  Stocking ;  and 
its  long  choir  is  a  great  advance  on  that  of 
Byland.  The  original  intention  seems  to  have 
been  to  vault  both  choir  and  transepts ;  the 
vaults  being  designed  to  spring  at  the  level  of  the 
clerestory-sill.  Up  to  that  point  there  is  in  the 
choir  a  group  of  live  vaulting-shafts  ;  as  at  Castle 
Acre  and  in  the  west  bays  of  the  nave  of  Wor¬ 
cester  ;  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  vault 
was  to  have  wall-ribs  ;  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
the  vault  of  the  aisle  of  the  north  transept,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Hallett.  It  is  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  that  in  the  twelfth- century  Gothic  vaults, 
both  of  Worcester  and  Ripon,  wall-ribs  are 
employed ;  considering  that  they  are  rai’e  in 
Norman  work  and  in  later  English  Gothic.  In 
the  aisle-vault  a  still  more  remarkable  feature 
appears,  viz.  ridge-rilis,  which  are  so  slender  that, 
as  in  Angevin  vaulting,  their  function  can  be 
little  more  than  decorative.  The  “  tilling  in  ”  of 
this  transept-vault  is  French  in  construction. 
French  also  is  the  perching  of  the  live  vaulting- 
shafts  of  each  bay  of  the  choir  on  the  abacus. 
The  broadness  of  the  windows,  as  in  Canterbury 
choir,  is  more  characteristic  of  Frencli  than 


English  work.  And  the  triforium,  especially  that 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  transept,  is  reminiscent 
of  the  upper  aisle  of  Noyon,  which  is  probably 
c.  1152.  The  proportions,  too,  of  the  internal 
elevation  of  the  choir,  especially  the  importance 
given  to  the  clerestory  rather  than  to  the  triforium, 
follow  the  French  standard.  So  also,  perhaps, 
the  total  absence  of  Romanesque  ornament — so 
different  either  from  Canterbury  or  from  Glaston¬ 
bury-  may  be  due  to  the  inffuence  of  the  early 
Gothic  of  Northern  France,  though  doubtless  we 
must  take  into  account  also  the  unadorned  Cis¬ 
tercian  work  of  the  neighbouring  northern  abbeys. 
In  other  respects  the  work  is  English  in  character. 
But  w'hether  French  or  English,  the  inffuence  of 
the  twelfth-century  work  in  Ripon  was,  I  think, 
very  great  on  North  of  England  Gothic.  Foun¬ 
tains  choir  and  transept,  indeed,  York  and  Dur¬ 
ham  transepts,  and  Beverley,  owe  much  to  the 
Gothic  of  the  South-East  and  of  Lincoln.  But 
if  the  internal  elevations  of  the  choirs  of  Bene¬ 
dictine  Whitby  and  Cistercian  Rievaulx,  both 
probably  commenced  c.  1200,  be  examined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  owe  much  to  the  work  of  the 
Augustinian  Canons  at  Ripon,  and  possibly  also 
to  that  of  the  Secular  Canons  of  York,  both  under 
the  inffuence  of  a  I'rench  archbishop,  Roger,  of 
Pont  rEv(‘'(jue,  in  Normandy. 

Fhanx'is  Bond. 


p.  Jones.  Photo. 


UIPOX  CATHEDRAL  FROM  THE  FOOTBRIDGE  OVER  THE  j?KELL. 
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THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Frank  Caws  [A.], 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Presidential  Address  delivered  to  the  Northern  Architectural  Association,  Newcastle-on- Tyne,  at  the  Opening 

Meeting  of  the  Winter  Session,  ISth  November  ]901. 


Fellow  AECHITECTS, — The  honour  which 
you  have  conferred  on  me  in  calling  me  to 
this  Chair  entails  the  duty  of  giving  the 
opening  address,  not  only  of  this  session  but  of 
this  century ;  and  it  therefore  seems  fitting  to 
allude  at  the  outset  to — 

THE  FUTURE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PAST  AND 
PRESENT. 

While  our  country  has  just  entered  on  a  new 
regime,  that  of  King  Edward  VII.,  which  cannot 
possibly  in  the  nature  of  things  be  so  prolonged 
as  that  of  his  glorious  mother,  our  profession  also 
has  entered  on  another  era  of  activity,  and,  let 
us  hope,  of  real  progress'  towards  that  higher 
excellence  for  which  the  noblest  minded  never 
cease  to  strive.  The  nineteenth  century  will  be 
distinguished  by  the  future  architectural  historian 
as  the  most  fickle  century  of  all,  in  regard  to  the 
number,  variety,  and  incompatibility  of  the  styles 
and  fashions  of  buildings  which  it  has  so  rest¬ 
lessly  and  inconstantly  first  embraced  and  then 
spurned.  During  this  fickle  century,  the  Battle 
of  Styles  has  been  fought  to  a  finish,  not  of  the 
“  final  issue,”  which  never  can  be  finished,  but  to 
a  finish  of  the  two  contestants,  the  old  Classic 
and  the  resurrected  Gothic,  which  entered  both 
on  the  fray  and  neither  of  which  has  survived. 
“  As  dead  as  Queen  Anne  ”  is  an  expression 
which  has  passed  into  a  common  byword.  Yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  if  there  is  any  distinguish¬ 
able  survivor  of  the  architectural  fights  of  the 
great  Victorian  age,  it  is  the  Queen  Anne  type, 
which  still  possesses  much  vitality,  and  seems 
to  enjoy  a  fair  prospect  of  extending  its  influence 
far  into  the  twentieth  century. 

There  is  little  use  in  arguing  for  or  against  a 
style.  Taste  is  one  thing,  and  logic  is  another. 
It  is  as  idle  to  investigate  the  reasons  why  archi¬ 
tects  and  their  clients  prefer  certain  styles  of 
buildings,  as  why  ladies  choose  certain  fashions 
of  bonnets.  Such  preferences,  which  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  fancy,  or  perhaps  by  love — though 
seldom,  if  ever,  by  logic — have  possibly  some  little 
rhyme  but  less  of  reason  in  them.  Architects 
choose  their  styles  of  architecture  as  they  choose 
their  sweethearts  and  wives.  No  architect  worth 
his  salt  will  allow  another  to  dictate  that  choice 
which  his  own  heart  must  alone  make,  and  in 
which  to  himself  he  must  be  true. 

But  though  it  is  best  for  every  architect  to  work 
in  the  style  which  is  most  congenial  to  him,  and 
in  which  he  is  most  at  home,  yet,  consciously  or 
not,  we  are  all  deeply  influenced  by  one  another ; 
for  wherever  men  associate  closely  their  tastes 


and  ideas  become  so  assimilated  that  a  strong 
family  likeness  pervades  their  works.  Thus  those 
associations  of  men  which  we  distinguish  as 
nations,  viz.,  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek, 
Eoman,  Hindoo,  Moorish,  Gothic,  Chinese,  Eus- 
sian,  and  others,  have  developed  distinctive  types  of 
architecture,  each  possessing  strong  individuality, 
as  though  the  product  of  one  mind. 

The  mind  of  the  modern  architect  is  as  the 
basin  of  the  sea,  into  which  all  the  rivers  of  the 
past  ages  of  architectural  styles  run  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  strange,  but  quite  natural,  if  this  com¬ 
mingled  ocean  of  ideas  should  present  ultimately 
a  cosmopolitan  expansiveness  of  majestic  thought, 
as  the  outcome  of  all  its  agitation. 

The  intercommunication  of  nation  with  nation 
has,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  by  inter¬ 
national  exhibitions  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways, 
been  developed  to  an  extent  undreamt  of  in  old- 
world  days,  and  has  very  powerfully  tended  to  an 
exchange,  assimilation  and  commingling  of  racial 
ideas  and  fashions,  not  only  in  architectural 
design,  but  also  in  manners,  dress,  and  literature  ; 
so  that  while  we  find,  for  instance,  the  people  of 
Japan  dressing  and  behaving  like  Europeans,  we 
also  find  Aubrey  Beardsley  and  other  London 
artists  of  his  singular  school  drawing  and  painting 
after  the  Japanese  manner.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  impressed  by  the  marvellous  art  power  of 
Japan.  Brought  by  press,  steam-locomotion, 
telegraphy,  and  the  numerous  other  instruments 
of  modern  science  (and  especially  by  photography) 
face  to  face  with  the  works  and  ways  of  architects 
of  other  climes  and  times,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
British  architects  during  the  Victorian  age  have 
found  it  impossible  to  preserve  their  insularity  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

The  twentieth  century  must  advance  to  perhaps 
one- half  its  length  ere  the  ordinary  observer  of 
British  architecture  will  become  impressed  by 
some  one  resultant  style,  as  the  eventual  outcome 
of  that  multitudinous  clashing  of  foreign  ideas 
which  crowded  so  thickly  on  one  another 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  as  to  create  the 
present  chaos,  out  of  which  the  twentieth  century 
order  of  architecture  can  be  evolved  only  by  slow 
degrees.  Nor  can  we  wonder  if,  to  escape  from 
the  bewildering  distractions  of  so  many  charming 
styles  wooing  his  favour,  many  a  British  architect 
is  found  reverting  fondly  to  the  sweetly  familiar 
homeliness  and  refined  quaintness  of  the  Queen 
Anne  type,  just  as  a  reader  might  turn  for  relief 
from  the  writings  of  Dante,  and  other  sublime 
bards,  to  the  simpler  and  more  soothing  poems  of 
Longfellow. 
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The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  “  ^Vill  the 
(iothic  again  revive’?”  Men  of  the  twentieth 
century  cannot  bring  themselves  to  feel  con¬ 
tinuously  as  horn  mediievalists.  If  we  must  go  hack, 
to  most  of  us  a  romance  of  'the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
or  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  is  more  attractive 
than  an  equally  well- written  one  of  the  time  of 
the  riantagenets.  There  is  no  denying  that  our 
British  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  architecture, 
are,  in  their  sentiment,  quite  decidedly  post-me- 
diieval.  Chaucer,  standing  on  the  border  line  of 
the  Middle  x\ges,  is  seldom  read  to-day ;  and  even 
Spenser,  further  though  he  is  from  that  border 
line,  finds  few  readers.  Yet  Shakespeare,  who 
wrote  near  the  same  border  line,  is  more  widely 
read  than  ever.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  was  so 
passionately  modern  in  sentiment  that  though  he 
wrote  of  “  cloud-capp’d  towers  and  gorgeous 
palaces,”  he  seldom  or  never  alluded  in  his  works 
to  the  majestic  fanes  of  the  mediieval  builders, 
which  in  his  time  were  recently  completed,  and 
were,  as  Tennyson  would  say,  “  white  from  the 
mason’s  hand.”  I  have  often  thought  this  a 
negative  indication  of  the  state  of  mind  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  English  public,  who  had,  even  in  his  day 
seemingly,  already  grown  weary  of  media-val 
sentiment.  This  tiredness  became  more  pro¬ 
nounced  as  time  rolled  on,  till  in  the  days  of  the 
great  Sir  CUiristopher,  by  common  consent,  the 
contemptuous  term  “  Cothic  ”  was  applied  indis¬ 
criminately  to  all  medi;eval  art  and  architecture. 

The  Pusey-Pugin  reaction  of  thought  and  taste 
occurred  at  length  when  some  of  the  oldest  among 
us  were  boys,  who  came  more  or  less  under  the 
spell  of  that  great  but  short-lived  movement 
which,  in  the  small  span  of  our  little  lives,  has 
already  proved  to  have  been  a  mere  Hash  in  the 
pan. 

Those  of  us  who  learned  in  our  youth  to  love 
medifeval  architecture,  and  mediteval  sentiment 
generally,  can  never  bring  ourselves  not  to  love 
it ;  for  “  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts."  But  we  must  mournfully  admit  it  is 
an  overblown  rose,  whose  lovely  odours  linger  still 
about  cathedral  cloisters  and  old-world  haunts, 
but  whose  roots  find  no  proper  food  in  the  soil  of 
twentieth  century  ideals. 

1  )uring  the  great  modern  struggle  of  types,  the 
spirit  of  Art  has  been  torn  and  distracted  this  way 
and  that  between  rival  sentiments,  widely  differing, 
yet  each  having  charms  of  its  own  hard  to  resist. 

We  have  felt  and  known  the  strife  which  has 
claimed  on  both  sides  its  champions  and  devotees, 
and  has  called  architects  to  group  themselves  in 
camps  ;  and  we  know  that  this  strife  has  left  the 
spirit  of  Art  to  wander  restlessly  in  “  dry  places,” 
seeking  a  home  in  some  new  form,  and"  thus  far 
finding  none  other  than  those  Dutch  renaissant 
lumberings  whereby  the  fair  ground  of  England 
is  being  day  by  day  increasingly  cumbered. 

So  pronounced  are  we  Britishers  in  our  cosmo¬ 
politan  proclivities,  that,  much  to  the  astonish¬ 


ment  of  continental  nations,  we  accept  with  equal 
equanimity  the  triumphs  of  Dutch  art  and  the 
successes  of  Dutch  arms.  This  equanimity,  which 
some  regard  as  proof  of  our  weakness,  may  rather 
be  due  to  our  innate  consciousness  of  power  and 
capacity  in  both  Art  and  Arms,  a  power  and 
capacity  which,  let  us  hope,  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  may  eclipse  our  great  past  by  our  greater  and 
still  more  heroic  future. 

Regarding  the  future  of  British  architecture  we 
need  not  ask,  “What  will  the  end  be?”  For 
there  will  be  and  can  be  no  end  to  the  mutable 
fashions  affected  by  restless  humanity.  When 
an  architect  has  lived  through  forty  years  of  such 
wilderness  wanderings  from  change  to  confusion 
of  change,  the  keen  edge  of  his  fondness  for  any 
mere  fashion  wears  off,  and  he  feels  inclined  to 
ask,  “  What  does  it  matter  whether  Gothic  or 
Classic  triumphs,  or  whether  French  Renaissance, 
or  Flemish,  rules  the  English  architectural  roost  ?  ” 
Experience  and  satiety  render  him  increasingly 
indifferent  to  mere  freaks  and  whimsies  of  fluc¬ 
tuating  fashions,  while  he  becomes  ever  more  and 
more  keenly  appreciative  of  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  he  rejoices  to  discover  and  follow 
whenever  and  wherever  he  can.  We  all  become, 
with  advancing  knowledge,  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  fact  that  while  fashions  change  principles 
are  unchanging,  while  fashions  pass  principles  re¬ 
main  :  so  that  in  cultivating  deeper  acquaintance 
with  principles  we  are,  more  or  less  consciously, 
making  friends  of  the  Eternal  ;  and  if  from  sheer 
weariness  of  change  we  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
fashions  that  bloom  in  a  day  to  die  in  a  night,  we 
may  ever  keep  in  close  touch  with  those  great  veri¬ 
ties  wherein  Beauty  and  Truth  are  vitally  rooted. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  rising  generation 
of  architects,  to  whom  the  twentieth  century 
belongs,  are  coming  to  regard  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  structural  principles  as  a  sine  qua 
non  of  professional  proficiency  ;  for  not  merely 
Statics,  but  also  Dynamics,  are  now  included  in  the 
curriculum  ot  the  Breliminary  Examination  which 
even  no^4tiates  must  pass  ere  they  can  take  rank 
merely  as  Students  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
.\rchitects. 

This  remark  naturally  introduces  the  one  subject 
which  at  the  beginning  of  this  New  Age  holds  the 
field  more  than  any  other— and  is  likely  long  to 
hold  the  field — viz. : 

EDUC.VTION. 

Not,  as  heretofore,  education  for  education’s  sake, 
but  as  a  means  to  an  end — i.e.  education  as 
qualifying  for  practical  work.  The  education 
which  in  the  centuries  past  was  given  to  polish  a 
man  into  a  “gentleman”  has,  in  this  twentieth 
century,  entered  on  a  new  career,  with  the  nobler 
aim  of  teaching  gentlemen  to  become  workmen. 

In  this  new  order  of  education,  architects  of  all 
men  can  least  afford  to  be  left  behind ;  and 
especially  the  architects  of  the  North-East  of 
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England,  where  so  honourably  heavy  a  share  of 
the  work  of  our  nation  is  done.  The  very  word 
“architect”  expresses  the  proper  relation  of  our 
profession  to  the  technical  education  movement, 
which  bids  fair  to  become  the  greatest  reform 
movement  of  our  time. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  situation 
in  which  an  intelligent  youth  would  be  so  favour¬ 
ably  placed  for  acquiring  a  sound  technical  educa¬ 
tion  as  in  a  good  architect’s  office.  But,  alas  !  we 
all  know,  from  observation  and  experience,  that  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  structural  science,  even  when 
combined  with  artistic  qualifications  of  the  highest 
order,  are  not  by  themselves  enough  to  secure 
success  in  our  profession,  to  attain  which,  in  these 
days  of  push  and  enterprise,  commercial  talent  and 
capacity  are  also  much  needed. 

There  was  education  in  the  Middle  Ages,  too, 
viz.  that  of  the  monasteries ;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
monks  gave  us  medieval  architecture,  which 
forms  at  once  their  monument  and  tomb.  They 
had  their  day,  and  ceased  to  be.  Their  day  is  not 
ours.  In  these  days  we  may  and  must  be  students, 
as  the  monks  were,  but  not  after  their  fashion. 
We  must  not  permit  our  studies  to  withdraw  us 
from  social  and  business  life.  We  cannot,  as 
architects,  lead  lives  of  cloistered  seclusion,  but 
must  be,  in  the  best  of  senses,  men  of  the  world. 

The  truly  successful  modern  architect  must  of 
necessity  be  an  artist,  scientist,  and  commercialist, 
and — what  is  not  quite  expressed  by  the  above 
literal  English  translation — un  liomme  du  monde 
as  well.  Indeed,  every  architect’s  ultimate 
character  is  determined  by  the  degrees  and  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  all  and  each  of  these  distinct 
components  of  his  mind  and  training  combine 
and  preponderate  ;  for  as  all  Nature’s  colours  are 
resolvable  into  their  three  primaries — red,  yellow, 
and  blue — so  all  the  varieties  of  mind,  character, 
and  work  to  be  found  in  the  architect  result  from 
the  manner  in  which  Art  (which  is  sentiment). 
Science  (which  is  truth),  and  Commerce  (which 
is  fellowship)  are  mixed  in  his  make. 

Thus  we  have  architects  who  are  mere  senti¬ 
mentalists  making  pretty  drawings  which  they 
have  neither  the  wit  nor  the  will  to  carry  out 
without  getting  able  constructors  to  undertake  the 
design  of  the  practical  details  for  them. 

Then,  again,  we  have  architects,  generally  styled 
“  Engineers,”  who  are  scientists  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  whose  structures  are  much 
too  often  painfully  clever  exhibitions  of  frightful 
unmitigated  ugliness. 

And  last — and,  in  their  own  and  the  world’s 
eyes,  best — are  the  commercial  architects,  who, 
comparatively  indifferent  to  and  not  seldom  grossly 
ignorant  of  both  art  and  science,  scour  the  country 
side  for  commissions,  meanwhile  employing  artists 
to  design  their  fa9ades  and  interiors,  and  engineers 
or  able  constructors  to  solve  their  structural 
problems,  while  they  themselves  absorb  the  great 
bulk  of  both  kztdos  and  cash. 


To  those  of  us  who  are  old  and  grey  it  is  now 
too  late  to  cherish  new  ideals  for  ourselves.  We 
have  shaped  our  course  on  certain  lines,  and  cannot 
at  this  late  period  of  our  lives  alter  what  we  have 
fixed.  But  to  those  among  us  to  whom  emphatic¬ 
ally  the  twentieth  century  belongs,  it  is  neither 
too  late  nor  too  soon  to  set  before  ourselves  these 
three  component  qualities.  Art,  Science,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  make  up  our  minds  which  of  the  three 
we  will  worship  most  and  follow  hardest  ;  or 
whether  we  will  strive  for  that  highest  ideal  and 
most  honourable,  because  most  difficult  of  attain¬ 
ment,  in  which  a  deep  love  of  art,  familiar  know¬ 
ledge  of  science,  and  strict  attention  to  business  are 
combined  in  the  fully  developed,  every  way  quali¬ 
fied,  up-to-date  architect. 

The  youngest  among  us,  in  view  of  these  four 
alternatives,  should  act  on  Goethe’s  advice, 

“  Choose  well !  your  choice  is  brief,  and  yet  endless.” 

In  case  one  should  say  of  this  fourth  ideal, 
“  Impossible  !  ”  the  name  of  Michelangelo  may 
be  mentioned.  Artist  (sculptor  and  painter),  en¬ 
gineer  (of  fortifications),  business  man  (manager 
for  many  years  of  marble  quarries),  poet  (of  glori¬ 
ous  sonnets),  and,  in  one  all-comprising  word, 
Architect,  i.e.  master  of  arts,  master  of  works, 
master  of  affairs.  Not  a  medifevalist  was  he,  but 
a  modern  ;  as  modern  as  Shakespeare,  and  as 
permanently  great.  If  such  men  are  impossible 
to  the  twentieth  century,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
century. 

There  are  unfortunately  too  many  signs,  even 
in  our  own  noble  profession,  that  the  spirit  of  this 
age  is  not  moving  Michelangelo-wards.  The 
popular  measure  of  success  is  not  supreme  techni¬ 
cal  skill,  is  not  even  genius  itself — that  gift  from 
the  Highest  to  the  highest — but  is  gold. 

This  debasing  influence  reveals  its  presence 
amongst  us  by  an  increasing  disposition  to  bribe 
clients  to  employ  us,  by  offering  our  services  at  rates 
of  remuneration  below  the  rates  fixed  by  usage,  and 
by  which  every  member  of  the  Northern  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  to  which  it  is  affiliated,  is  bound 
in  honour  and  fairness  to  his  professional  brethren 
to  firmly  adhere.  Such  unworthy  tactics  are 
practised  in  the  dark  ;  and  only  occasionally,  when 
some  accidental  circumstance  lets  in  the  daylight  on 
their  utter  m.eanness,  is  the  presence  detected  of 
a  species  of  fungus  threatening  to  choke  with  its 
clammy  poison  those  springs  of  our  professional 
life  which  in  their  unimpaired  clearness  are  our 
commonly  acknowledged  heritage. 

The  same  architectural  Jacobs  who,  by  secretly 
undercutting  their  confreres,  do  not  confine  their 
commercial  talent  to  that  narrow  sphere  of  opera¬ 
tion,  but  extend  it  to  the  acceptance  of  those  secret 
commissions  which  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
determined  to  make  an  end  of,  commissions 
obtained  by  what  amounts  to  a  conspiracy  of 
tradesman  and  architect  to  rob  the  client  without 
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his  ever  knowing  or  suspecting.  The  client,  per¬ 
haps,  flatters  himself  that  he  has  done  a  smart 
thing  in  employing  an  architect  who  is  not  above 
working  for  three  per  cent.,  little  dreaming  that 
by  secret  commissions  and  otherwise  he  is  really 
paying  seven,  or  perhaps  ten,  per  cent. 

To  what  extent  these  nefarious  practices  obtain 
amongst  architects  it  is  not  easy  for  the  clean¬ 
handed  to  discover,  even  if  wishful  to  probe  foul 
waters.  But  it  is  certain  that  amongst  build¬ 
ing  contractors  of  good  standing  and  honourable 
character,  the  acceptance  by  some  architects  of 
secret  commissions  engenders  suspicion  and 
lack  of  respect,  which  tend  to  lower  the  moral 
status  of  our  profession,  and  do  it  harm  to  an 
extent  unknown  and  quite  incalculable.  The 
occasional  ofl’ers  of  secret  commissions  to  archi¬ 
tects  who  decline  them  reveal  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  all  architects  do  not  decline  them. 

Commercialism  has  its  right  place  when  it  leads 
us  to  do  our  work  thoroughly  and  promptly,  in  an 
orderly  business-like  way,  zealously  serving  the 
legitimate  interests  of  our  client  while  maintaining 
proper  regard  for  those  of  contractor  and  archi¬ 
tect.  Commercialism  has  its  wrong  place  when  it 
leads  us  to  undercut  our  brother  architects,  or  to 
hide  our  own  shortcomings  and  mistakes  at  the 
expense  of  a  too  complaisant  contractor,  or  to 
accept  commissions  from  tradesmen ;  for  though 
the  latter  kind  of  commercialism  may  enrich  the 
man  whose  conscience  allows  it,  at  the  same  time 
it  robs  the  noble  and  clean-handed  profession  of 
architecture  of  its  good  name,  and  tends  to  make 
it  poor  indeed. 

One  of  the  best  results  of  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  its  kindred  provincial  associations 
is  the  promotion  of  those  individual  friendships 
between  fellow-architects  which  are  the  best 
practical  guarantee  for  uniformity  and  clean¬ 
handedness  of  practice,  both  as  to  the  dealings  of 
architects  with  one  another,  and  with  clients, 
contractors,  and  all  others  concerned. 

Another  way  in  which  the  power  of  association 
has  proved  peculiarly  helpful  to  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  North-country  architects  is  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  our  grand  Library,  that  veritable  Golconda 
of  architectural  wealth  which  alone  amply  justifies 
the  establishment  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association.  This  is  a  treasure  such  as  even  the 
most  lavishly  equipped  of  technical  colleges  can¬ 
not  boast ;  and  which,  as  time  rolls  on,  will 
become  increasingly  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
strength,  not  to  ourselves  only,  but  to  those  who 
come  after  us.  It  is  also  a  monument  due  to  the 
unostentatious,  scholarly,  persistent  labours  and 
unflagging  interest  of  our  highly  esteemed 
Honorary  Librarian,  who  has  been  its  creator. 
Surely  we  should  at  an  early  date  fix  on  the 
entablature  of  the  chief  bookcase  a  small  silver 
plate  permanently  recording  our  sense  of  deep 
indebtedness  to  our  good  friend  Mr.  Chaiiewood, 


for  devoting  so  many  years  of  his  busy  life  to  the 
creation  and  care  of  this  splendid  Library. 

But  while  thus  collectively,  as  a  society,  mark¬ 
ing  our  appreciation  of  services  so  invaluable 
rendered  to  us  so  freely,  we  can  individually,  by 
diligently  studying  the  books,  instead  of  leUing 
them  lie  unused  on  their  shelves,  best  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  the  prime  object  of  Mr. 
Charlewood’s  efforts,  by  so  improving  our  know¬ 
ledge,  skill,  and  taste,  as  to  shed,  by  our  after 
works,  a  light  and  lustre  upon  North-country 
architecture  such  as  we  have  not  before  displayed. 

These  are  days  in  which  originality  is  much 
(perhaps  too  much)  sought  after  in  architecture,  as 
in  art  generally,  and  also  in  literature.  But  origin¬ 
ality,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  never  tired  of 
reminding  Royal  Academy  students,  is  the  outcome, 
not  of  ignorance,  but  of  knowledge  of  what  others 
have  done.  Certainly,  the  architect  who  neglects 
the  library  is  (other  things  being  equal)  the  least 
likely  to  develop  originality  worthy  of  the  name ; 
for,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  originality  is 
undoubtedly  brought  to  birth  by  education  break¬ 
ing  the  fallow  ground  of  the  intellect.  Too  many 
modern  attempts  at  originality  in  architecture 
issue  in  mere  oddities  and  vulgar  sensationalism. 

Cruel  contortions  of  gable  copings  and  pediments, 
coupled  with  rustication  carried  to  absurd  excesses, 
are  having  a  run  just  now.  But  the  public  taste, 
though  strong  enough  to  eiijoy  almost  any  archi¬ 
tectural  novelty,  however  vulgar,  will  become  soon 
nauseated  of  such  wretched  faro. 

Nature’s  method  of  originality  is  worthy  of  our 
highest  emulation.  She  knows  how  to  be  unfail¬ 
ingly  interesting,  and  perpetually  original,  within 
the  limitations  of  ti/pc.  For  example,  in  her  re¬ 
productions  of  the  human  face  divine  she  never 
makes  two  alike.  Es'ery  human  face  possesses 
individuality,  i.c.  originality.  Yet  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  features  are  the  same  in 
all  cases,  the  greatest  dififerences  of  individuality 
being  due  to  the  smallest  and  most  subtle  variations. 

Nature’s  originalities  are  produced  not  by 
such  horrible  expedients  as  putting  eyes  in  fore¬ 
heads,  or  by  other  monstrous  transpositions  of 
features,  but  by  the  most  exquisite  touches  of  in¬ 
effable  art.  The  Greek  architects  followed  Nature 
in  this  method  of  originality  ;  and  though  to  Goth 
and  Vandal  the  Greek  temples  all  seem  so  much 
alike  as  to  be  well  nigh  indistinguishable  from 
one  another,  to  the  more  refined  perception  of  the 
Greek,  as  keen  to  distinguish  minutest  changes  of 
form  and  proportion  as  the  ear  of  the  musician 
to  detect  infinitesimal  gradations  of  tune,  time 
and  emphasis,  no  two  temples  were  ahke. 

We  need  to  exercise  in  architectural  taste  that 
same  exquisite  sense  of  which  the  soul  alone  is 
conscious,  and  which  words  of  the  finest  are  too 
coarse  to  express,  that  sense  whereby  we  judge  of 
the  beauty  of  women  and  the  grandeur  of  men. 

The  best  architecture  is  that  which  makes  us 
feel  most  and  say  least. 


Fig.  1. — Michelaisgelo’s  Design  for  St.  Peter’s  and  its  Enclosure.  A.fter  a  Painting  in  tlie  Vatican  Librarj-. 


ST.  PETEE’S,  KOME. 

THE  FIFTH  ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURE,  SESSION  1901.* 

By  Pi’ofessor  Aitchison,  K.A.,  Past  President,  Royal  Gold  Medallist. 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti  simoni  was  bom  6th  March  1475,  at  Caprese, 

where  his  father  was  Podesta,  and  died  at  Rome  18th  February  1564.  This  mighty 
genius  has  been  reckoned  as  one  of  those  in  the  roll  of  the  world’s  greatest  men, 
for,  as  M.  Guillaume,  the  eminent  French  sculptor,  said,  “he  was  painter,  sculptor,  architect, 
and  at  the  same  time  poet,  and  appeared  as  an  epitome  of  the  arts  of  his  epoch,  and  as  the 
father  of  a  new  art.”  His  achievements  not  only  made  a  great  sensation  in  his  lifetime,  but,  I 
believe,  he  has  been  more  written  about  than  any  of  the  other  great  Italian  artists,  while  every 
weakness  of  his  character  has  not  only  been  subjected  to  the  minutest  criticism  by  his  friends, 
but  to  the  utmost  malignity  of  his  enemies. 

I  shall  only  touch  on  those  points  in  his  career  that  appear  to  mark  the  epochs  in  his 
progress.  He  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  I  suppose  this  included  arithmetic ; 
but  he  showed  so  strong  a  taste  for  drawing  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  beatings  he  got 
from  his  father  and  his  uncles,  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  it.  On  the  1st  April  1488  he  was 
apprenticed  for  three  years  to  the  Ghirlandajo  brothers  (Domenico  and  Davide  Tommaso 
di  Corrado),  and  was  to  be  paid  for  these  three  years  twenty-four  florins.  Shortly  after 

*  The  Third  and  Fourth  Lectures  appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal  :  No.  11,  6th  April,  and  No.  18, 

31st  August  1901,  respectively. 
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Michelangelo  was  apprenticed  he  corrected  a  drawing  ot  his  master,  and  he  was  with  the 
Ghirlandajos  when  Domenico  painted  in  fresco  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  sketched 
the  scaffolding.  Michelangelo  was  taken  hy  CIranacci,  a  pupil  of  Ghirlandajo’s,  to  the  garden 
of  the  Medici  at  San  Marco,  which  was  adorned  with  antique  statues.  Lorenzo  de’  Medici 
wanted  to  start  a  school  of  sculpture,  so  he  asked  Ghirlandajo  to  pick  out  two  of  his  best  pupils, 
and  Domenico  selected  Michelangelo  and  Granacci.  Lorenzo  saw  the  head  of  an  antique  faun 
that  Michelangelo  had  copied,  and  made  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  which  was  done  by 
knocking  out  a  tooth,  and  then  told  IMichelangelo  to  send  his  father  to  see  him.  Lorenzo  pro¬ 
vided  for  Michelangelo’s  father,  gave  the  son  a  salary,  and  took  him  into  his  house,  where  he 
sat  at  the  same  table  and  heard  the  opinions  of  the  learned  men  and  poets  of  the  day.  In  1491 
Savonarola’s  preaching  attracted  Michelangelo  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  Lorenzo 

de’  Medici  died  14th  April  1492.  At  his 
death  Michelangelo  returned  to  his  father’s 
house,  and  there  sculptured  a  statue  of 
Hercules  which  is  now  lost.  Piero  de’  Medici 
was  now  the  head  of  the  house.  In  1494 
Piero  sent  for  Michelangelo  after  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  to  make  a  gigantic  snow  statue. 
About  this  time  Michelangelo  studied  ana¬ 
tom}'  and  dissected  with  so  much  ardour 
that  he  made  himself  ill.  One  must  not 
give  Michelangelo  the  sole  credit  for  anato¬ 
mical  studies,  for  Albert  Diirer  had  published 
a  book  on  anatomy,  and  I  think  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  had  studied  it  deeply,  but  Michel¬ 
angelo,  hy  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject,  had  obtained  such  a  mastery  of 
anatomy  that  he  took  the  first  place  among 
artists  of  the  nude. 

In  1501  the  Board  of  Works  of  the 
Cathedral  had  a  piece  of  marble  nine  cubits 
high  which  had  been  brought  from  Carrara 
some  hundred  years  before,  but  out  of  which 
the  sculptor,  Agostino  di  Duccio,  failed  to 
make  a  statue ;  but  Michelangelo  offered  to 
get  a  statue  from  it,  and  got  the  commission ;  he  executed  the  statue  in  eighteen  months,  and 
called  it  David.  On  the  14th  May  1504  this  giant  (about  13  feet  6  inches  high)  was  moved 
from  its  workshop  to  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  Pal.  Vecchio  at  Florence  ;  it  is  now  in  the 
hall  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti.  Probably  from  the  discussions  on  Plato’s  philosophy 
at  the  table  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  Michelangelo  imbibed  the  notion  that  the  proper  statue 
existed  in  the  marble,  and  had  merely  to  be  cut  down  to. 

In  1503  Piero  Soderini  made  up  his  mind  to  adorn  the  hall  of  the  great  Council  Chamber 
of  the  Pal.  Vecchio  with  vast  mural  frescoes.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  to  do  one,  and  he  chose  for 
the  subject  the  battle  of  Anghiari  in  1440,  when  the  Visconti’s  troops  were  routed  by  the  Floren¬ 
tine  mercenaries  ;  the  Sala  del  Papa  at  Santa  Maria  Novella  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  workshop. 
Michelangelo  chose  for  his  subject  an  episode  in  the  battle  of  Pisa  when  400  Florentines 
were  surprised  while  bathing  hy  Sir  .John  Hawkwood,  and  had  the  Hospital  of  the  Dyers  at 
St.  Onofrio  assigned  to  him  for  his  workshop  :  this  cartoon  is  considered  to  be  the  central 


Fi<L  2.— Michelangelo’s  design  for  st.  peteu’s  :  plan. 
AFTER  A  painting  IN  THE  VATICAN  LIBRARY. 
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point  in  Michelangelo’s  life  as  an  artist.  About  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  much  time 
to  literary  studies  and  composed  some  of  his  sonnets ;  the  cartoon  of  the  battle  of  Pisa  was  said 
to  have  been  finished,  and  was  much  studied  by  the  artists  of  those  days,  but  was  ultimately 


FIG.  3.  -PI.AN  OF  BRAMANTF’.S  FIRS'i'  IlKSiGN  FOR  ,‘IT.  PKTER’,=!,  WITH  ITS  F.NCLOSimKS. 


torn  lip  and  carried  off  piecemeal.  Leonardo  da  Yinci  made  such  a  mess  of  his  fresco  by 
trying  to  execute  it  in  the  encaustic  painting  of  the  ancients  that  no  trace  of  itiremains. 

Julius  II.  was  elected  Pope  in  1503.  In  1505  Julius  II.  set  his  heart  on  having  a  gigantic 
tomb  designed  by  Michelangelo,  i  and  this  was  the  curse  of  Michelangelo’s  life,  for  he  was  paid 
two  thousand  ducats  on  account,  and  sent  to  Carrara  to  choose  blocks  of  mavble  for  the  tomb 
and  to  rough  out  some  of  the  blocks  that  were  meant  for  statues.  To  do  this  involved 
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making  roads  and  all  sorts  of  mechanical  devices  for  getting  the  blocks  of  marble  down  to  the 
port  and  shipping  them,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  expected  to  do  this  work  for  nothing. 
The  idea  of  putting  the  tomb  in  St.  I’eter’s  was  finally  given  up,  and  what  was  finished  of  it 
was  eventually  put  up  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Yincoli  at  Pvome,  where  the  Moses  is 
now  placed.  J.  A.  Symonds  gives  a  sketch  of  the  original  design  of  the  tomb,  put  together 
from  the  scattered  sketches  by  the  late  Dr.  IMiddleton. 

On  the  18th  April  1506  .Julius  II.  laid  the  first  stone  of  Bramante’s  St.  Peter’s.  In  1506 
Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  and  Michelangelo  found  the  Laocoon  in  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus. 

The  Pope  had  given  uj)  the  idea  of  having  his  tomb  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  when  Michel¬ 
angelo  called  to  get  some  money  he  was  told  by  a  servant  that  the  Pope  could  not  see  him. 
lie  immediately  sold  off  all  his  goods  and  left  Borne,  writing  to  the  Pope  to  that  effect.  The 
Pope’s  messengers  overtook  him  at  Poggibonsi,  hut  he  refused  to  return,  and  went  to 
Florence.  Seven  months  afterwards,  however,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  Pope  at  Bologna, 
because  the  Pope  threatened  to  make  war  on  Florence  if  IMichelangelo  was  not  returned  to 
him.  Michelangelo  met  the  Pope  at  Bologna,  was  forgiven,  modelled  him,  and  cast  his  statue 
in  l)ronze ;  after  .Tubus  IP’s  death  his  heirs  were  constantly  threatening  lawsuits  and 
taunting  klichelangelo  with  dishonesty  about  the  late  Pope’s  tomb,  and  this  trouble  hung  over 
him  like  a  pall  and  embittered  his  life,  for  he  considered  that  his  time  for  eight  months  and 
expenses  were  badly  paid  for  by  the  sum  he  received,  not  to  speak  of  his  loss  of  reputation 
as  an  artist  by  producing  nothing  for  so  long  a  time. 

Pope  Julius  II.  got  him  to  design  and  paint  the  decorations  on  the  vault  of  the  Sistine 
Chaiiel,  although  Michelangelo  said,  “  I  am  not  a  painter.”  On  the  20th  May  1508  he  had 
500  ducats  on  account,  and  when  the  time  of  beginning  the  work  arrived  he  had  his  celebrated 
dispute  with  Bramante  about  the  scaffold,  and  designed  his  own.  Some  part  of  the  vault 
was  uncovered  on  1st  November  1509 ;  what  was  done  of  the  decoration  charmed  and 
astonished  the  people,  and  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  artists  of  those  days  :  even  Eaffael 
immediately  altered  his  style.  Michelangelo  had  onl}'  five  assistants,  his  old  friend  and 
fellow-pupil  Granacci  being  one  of  them,  but  he  seems  to  have  quarrelled  with  them 
all.  The  area  covered  was  ten  thousand  square  feet,  and  there  were  343  figures,  some 
12  feet  high,  and  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  nearly  18  feet.  It  took  about  four  and  a  half  years 
to  complete,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  finished  in  October  1512.  He  got  3,000  ducats 
for  it,  whatever  that  may  represent.  The  incomparable  dignity,  beauty,  and  originality  of 
these  figures  are  unique,  but  as  architects  we  must  regret  that  IMichelangelo  dwarfed  the 
chapel  by  making  his  figures  so  gigantic,  and  I  think  the  movement  in  the  caryatids  that 
carry  the  corbels  and  the  violent  action  in  the  figures  adorning  the  arc’s  doubleaux  are  un¬ 
suitable  to  the  severity  of  architectural  forms,  and  also  gave  rise  to  the  extravagant  posings 
of  the  figures  of  Bernino  and  his  followers.  The  Last  Judgment,  on  one  of  the  wall  panels,  is 
a  work  of  later  years. 

Although  it  is  only  important  to  you  to  know  what  Michelangelo  did  as  an  architect,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  not  to  speak  of  the  great  works  he  produced  in  the  other  fine  arts  of 
sculpture,  painting,  and  poetiy,  because  without  knowing  of  these  you  can  form  no  proper 
conception  of  his  mighty  genius,  which  may  be  considered  unrivalled. 

AYe  know  hardly  anything  of  his  stud}"  of  architecture,  for  we  can  scarcely  call  his 
sketching  the  scaffolding  at  Sta.  Maria  Novella  studying  architecture  ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely, 
when  all  the  artists,  more  or  less,  studied  and  practised  architecture,  that  he  would  not  also 
try  his  hand  at  it. 

His  sketch,  made,  it  is  believed,  in  1513,  for  .Julius  IP’s  tomb,  shows  no  great  mastery  of 
architectural  design,  nor  does  his  first  sketch  for  the  tombs  of  the  Aledici  in  the  Sacristy  of 


■TOMB  OF  LOBEXZO  DE’  MEDICI,  SACilSTY,  S.  LORENZO,  FLORENCE.  FIG.  5. — MONUMENT  TO  GIULIANO  DE’  MEDICI,  SACRISTY,  S.  LORENZO,  FLORENCE. 
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San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  15‘20,  when  Giulio  de’  Medici  was 
cardinal.  Foggio  Bracciolini  (born  1381,  died  1459)  discovered  the  Codex  of  Vitruvius  at 
St.  Gall  in  1414,  and  it  was  printed  in  Borne  between  1484  and  1492.  The  Humanists 
impressed  the  paramount  importance  of  this  book  on  architects  until  it  began  to  dominate 
Italian  imagination.  We  bear  of  IMicbelangelo  Ijorrowing  a  translation  of  Vitruvius,  and  asking 
about  one  being  made  for  him  (1532),  and  trusting  entirel}'  to  it,  as  Alfonso  of  Arragon  bad 
done  before  at  Naples,  and  we  guess  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  vestibule  of  the 
Laurentian  Library  was  built. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  ti.x  exact  dates  to  any  of  Michelangelo’s  work,  but  after  the 
elevation  of  Cardinal  Giovanni  de’  Medici  to  the  Papacy  under  the  title  of  Leo  X.,  lltb  March 
1513,  Leo  determined  to  employ  IMicbelangelo  to  do  bis  work,  in  spite  of  any  previous 
engagements :  the  Medici  bad  some  claim  on  him,  as  be  was  In'ougbt  up  in  their  bouse  and 
received  a  salary.  When  Leo  X.  visited  Florence  after  bis  election  as  Pope  he  bad  a  com¬ 
petition  for  bnisbing  the  front  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  new  Sacrist}'  in  which  the  former 
Medici  were  laid.  Michelangelo  gained  the  competition,  and  bad  a  model  made  by  Baccio 
d’Agnolo  in  1517.  lie  says:  “I  feel  it  in  me  to  make  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo  such  that 
it  shall  be  the  mirror  of  architecture  and  sculpture  to  all  Italy.”  He  made  a  contract  for 
the  figures  in  the  Sacristy  on  the  19tb  .Tanuary  1518.  He  was  again  sent  to  Carrara  to  pick 
out  the  blocks  of  marble  and  make  roads  for  getting  them  shipped,  and  afterwards  to  Pietra 
Santa.  It  seems  that  the  tombs  of  the  IMedici  were  begun  about  March  1520,  and  that  the 
commission  for  these  tombs  came  from  Cardinal  Giulio,  and  not  from  Leo  X.  Michelangelo 
altered  Brunelleschi’s  sacristy,  and  made  a  more  ambitious  cupola. 

In  1521  Michelangelo  was  making  models  for  the  tombs  in  the  Sacristy,  and  got  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Leo  X.  died  1st  December  1521,  and  Adrian  only  reigned  one  year  and  eight  months,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Giulio  de’  Medici,  under  the  title  of  Clement  VIL,  on  9tb  November  1523. 
^licbelangelo  wrote  to  Clement  VII.  and  said,  ”  Architecture  is  not  my  profession.”  The 
Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  appears  to  have  been  walled  and  roofed  in  before  the  end  of  April  1524. 
The  whole  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  must  have  been  finished  at  Pope  Clement  VH.’s 
death,  the  23rd  September  1534,  or  by  the  end  of  that  year,  for  Michelangelo  then  left 
Florence,  and  never  returned.  This  sacristy  bad  a  curious  eft’ect  on  me  the  first  time  I  saw  it, 
from  its  mixture  of  the  dark  stone  of  Florence  with  the  white  marble  of  Carrara,  and  from  its 
architectural  solecisms ;  but  on  subsequent  visits  I  cleared  my  mind  of  preconceived  notions, 
and  remained  in  it  for  a  sufticient  time  to  be  gradually  overcome  by  its  sublimity  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  I  know  of  no  other  modern  interior  of  which  this  can  be  said.  The  interior  of  the 
Madeleine  at  Paris  is  very  impressive,  but  nothing  modern  has  struck  me  as  being  of  such 
perfectly  harmonious  proportions  as  the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo.  One  of  the  strings  is 
ornamented  with  the  forms  of  antique  masks,  and  no  two  are  alike. 

Cosimo  de’  kledici  had  collected  the  finest  manuscripts,  rare  books,  and  antiques  his 
agents  could  discover  and  purchase,  and  this  collection  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  after  Constantinople  was  taken  by  Mahomed  H.  in  1453.  When  Lorenzo’s  son 
Giovanni  was  made  Pope  Leo  X.  he  had  this  collection  sent  to  his  private  villa  at  Borne. 

Clement  VH.,  on  his  election  to  the  Papacy  in  1523,  had  the  Laurentian  Library 
sent  back  to  Florence,  and  I  believe  Michelangelo  built  it  and  its  vestibule,  but  lefi 
Florence  before  the  structure  was  completed.  When  Michelangelo  was  very  old,  and 
was  asked  for  drawings  to  complete  it,  he  said  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it ;  but  he  sent  a 
sketch  from  which  the  staircase  was  completed.  The  architecture  is  simply  ridiculous,  and 
the  staircase  not  much  better,  but  both  are  marked  by  Michelangelo’s  characteristic  power 
and  originality.  He  is  believed  to  have  designed  the  three  palaces  of  the  Capitol — i.c.  the 
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Museum,  the  Pal.  dei  Conservatori,  and  the  Pal.  del  Senatore — but  his  sketches  are  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  out  by  Vignola  and  Giacomo  della  Porta.  These  palaces  were  praised  by 
the  late  Charles  Gamier.  In  addition  to  the  palaces  Michelangelo  is  said  to  have  arranged 
the  Piazza,  and  placed  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  middle  ;  he  is  said  to 
have  designed  the  crowning  cornice  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  and  the  top  story  of  its  cortile. 

In  1546  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the  younger  died,  and  on  1st  January  1547,  just 
before  he  was  seventy-two,  Michelangelo  was  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter’s  for  life, 
and  he  worked  for  nothing,  having  refused  all  offers  of  remuneration.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  know  exactly  what  Michelangelo  did,  but  that  we  can  partly  see  in  Baron  H.  de 
Geymiiller’s  work,  and  we  know  that  Michelangelo  endeavoured  to  cany  out  Bramante’s 
design  ;  but  what  part  of  the  aisles  and  transept  he  did,  and  how  much  of  the  vaulting,  we 
know  not,  because  some  of  his  work  was  pulled  down  by  Carlo  IMaderno.  We  are  only  sure 
that  he  designed  and  built  the  drum  and  left  a  model  of  the  dome  copied  from  Brunelleschi’s 
dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence.  Brunelleschi  had  studied  every  dome  he  could  see,  and 
was  always  making  models  and  experiments  ;  and  the  dome,  too,  was  a  pointed  Gothic  dome, 
with  a  very  small  lantern.  Michelangelo  made  a  sonnet  to  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at 
Florence.  “  I  am  going  to  make  your  sister  bigger,  indeed,  but  not  handsomer,  than  3’ou.”  *  But 
the  diameters  given  are  the  same,  though  St.  Peter’s  is  a  little  higher,  hut  both  are  less  than  the 
Pantheon  at  Borne  by  about  three  feet.  Although  a  dome,  it  is  not  a  simple  thing  to  design. 
It  may  be  roughly  said  that  if  the  curve  be  a  catenary,  the  fulness  or  straightness  of  the 
curve  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  lantern.  Wren,  being  a  mathematician,  knew  this,  and 
so  carried  his  lantern  on  a  cone  and  made  the  dome  of  wood.  I  recollect  Savage,  who  built 
St.  Luke’s  at  Chelsea,  showing  me  the  weighted  clock-chains  he  had  used  to  get  the  section 
and  the  abutments  of  his  vaults.  Ware  says,  “  Michelangelo  was  more  fortunate  in  having 
Giacomo  della  Porta  to  build  his  dome  than  Bramante  was  in  having  Michelangelo.”  But 
though  Giacomo  della  Porta  made  Michelangelo’s  dome  more  pointed,  it  has  cracked,  and  is 
only  now  kept  up  by  the  seven  chains  that  tie  it  in  [fig.  7].  The  Marquis  Poleni,  the  mathe¬ 
matician,  wrote  a  book  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  dedicated  to  Benedict  XIV.  and  published 
in  Padua  a.i).  1748.  TIT  were  unlucky  last  year  in  lo.sing  our  dear  friend  E.  W.  Tarn,  the 
architect  and  mathematician,  who  would  have  found  a  pleasure  in  solving  all  these  problems. 
However,  the  cracks  in  the  Imttresses  of  the  drum  and  cracks  elsewhere  are  very  apparent, 
as  I  saw  when  I  went  up  into  the  ball  in  1898. 

We  must  give  a  just  tribute  to  Michelangelo  for  his  noble  drum.  We  can  hardly  do  so 
for  the  dome,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  Giacomo  della  Porta’s,  though  its  shape  was  probably 
hampered  by  the  respect  paid  to  his  })redecessor’s  model.  In  architecture  to  choose  a  form 
that  will  not  stand  without  the  use  of  iron  chains  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  merit. 

Michelangelo  died  18th  February  1564,  leaving  unequalled  masterpieces  in  sculpture, 
painting,  and  architecture,  and  enriching  his  native  language  with  poetry  ;  with  the  additional 
merit,  in  spite  of  his  furious  temper  and  parsimonious  habits,  of  winning  the  admiration, 
if  not  the  love,  of  one  of  the  best,  greatest,  and  most  beautiful  women  of  her  day,  Vittoria 
Colonna,  Marchioness  of  Pescara. 

Pirro  Ligorio  (1490-1580)  was  a  Xeapolitan  painter  and  architect,  and  was  appointed 
by  Pope  Paul  IV.  (Caraffa),  Pope  from  1555  to  1559,  who  was  also  a  Neapolitan,  with 
Jacopo  Barozzi  da  Vignola,  to  relieve  Michelangelo  of  some  of  his  work,  especially  when  it 
involved  going  up  ladders,  but  they  were  not  to  interfere  with  his  designs.  Michelangelo  died 
February  1564  and  Ligorio  got  the  post  from  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  September  1564,  in  conjunction 

*  “  lo  faro  la  tua  sorella 

Pin  grande  gia. 

Ma  non  pin  bella.” 
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with  Vignola  as  joint  architects  (he  or  they  having  a  salary  of  300  ducats  per  annum). 
Ligorio  designed  the  Porta  Pia  for  Pius  IV.  or  V.,  but  Pius  V.  (Ghisleri,  Pope  from  1566  to 
1572)  discharged  him  for  altering,  or  proposing  to  alter,  Michelangelo’s  design  and  for 
saying  that  Michelangelo  was  in  his  second  childhood.  In  1566  he  is  said  to  have  done 
work  at  the  Villa 
d’Este  at  Tivoli.  He 
settled  at  Ferrara  by 
invitation  of  Alfonso 
IL,  the  Duke  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  who  paid  him 
25  golden  crowns  a 
month  as  his  archi¬ 
tect.  He  left  a  large 
number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  of  antique  build¬ 
ings,  said,  however, 
to  be  very  incorrect. 

Thirty -five  volumes  of 
his  sketches  were  made 
for  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden.  The  late 
Dr.  Middleton  pub¬ 
lished  some  of  his 
sketches,  among  which 
was  the  ancient  Sen¬ 
ate  House  at  Eome. 

Jacopo  Barozzi  da 
Vignola  (1507-1578) 
lost  his  father  when 
he  was  very  young, 
and  during  his  child¬ 
hood  he  was  sent  to 
Bologna  to  study 
painting,  but,  not 
having  much  taste  for 
painting,  he  took  to 
the  study  of  perspec¬ 
tive  and  architecture ; 
he  subsequently  went 
to  Eome,  meaning  to 

study  painting,  in  PIG.  7. — THE  DOME  OP  ST.  PETER’S,  SHOWING  TBS  BANDS  HOUND  THE  DOME  AND  DRUM.  PHOM  POLEN 

the  hope  of  being  of 

assistance  to  his  poor  family.  He  made  drawings  for  Jacopo  Melighini  of  Ferrara,  archi¬ 
tect  to  Paul  III.  At  Eome  there  was  a  society  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  met  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  Vitruvius,  among  whom  was  Cervini  (afterwards  Pope  Marcellus  II.), 
and  Vignola  was  employed  to  take  measurements  of  all  the  Koman  antiquities.  Primaticcio 
came  to  Eome,  and  Vignola  was  employed  by  him  to  get  models  of  the  antique  sculpture, 
which  Primaticcio  took  back  to  France.  Vignola  accompanied  him  to  France,  and  was 
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employed  in  casting  the  statues  from  the  models  and  in  architectural  works.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  a  design  for  a  palace  in  France,  hut  was  principally  engaged  in  perspective 
backgrounds  for  Primaticcio  at  Fontainebleau.  He  returned  to  Bologna  to  conduct  the 
works  at  San  Petronio,  but  his  principal  work  there  was  a  canal.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
built  some  palaces  in  Bologna  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  Not  being  satisfied  with  his 
remuneration  for  executing  the  canal,  Ahgnola  went  to  Piacenza  and  designed  a  palace  for 
P.  L.  Farnese.  As  I  told  you  when  speaking  of  IMichelangelo,  Vignola  did  some  work  at  the 
Farnese  Palace  ;  in  fact,  is  said  to  have  profiled  the  great  cornice  for  him.  In  1550  Julius  HI., 
who  had  been  Legate  at  Bologna,  was  elected  Pope.  On  Vignola’s  introduction  by  Vasari  to  the 
Pope  he  Avas  appointed  architect  to  his  Holiness,  and  received  from  him  the  charge  of  the 
xiqua  Vergine  and  of  the  works  at  his  vineyard.  Before  beginning  anything  the  Pope 
obtained  drawings  from  Vasari,  which  were  considered  and  corrected  by  Michelangelo,  and 
from  these  drawings  Vignola  designed  many  rooms  and  halls.  He  also  erected  for  the  Pope 
S.  Andrea  Apostolo  da  Ponte  Molle.  On  the  death  of  Julius  HI.  (1555),  and  under 
Marcellus  II.  and  Paul  IV.,  he  constructed  the  celebrated  Villa  Caprarola,  near  Viterbo,  on 
foundations  laid  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the  younger ;  and  when  Ligorio  was  dismissed  by 
Pius  V.,  Vignola  remained  sole  architect  of  St.  Peter's  until  his  death  ;  but  the  only  works 
erected  by  him  there  are  said  to  be  the  lateral  cupolas.  He  is  said  to  have  finished  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  begun  by  Michelangelo.  Giacomo  della  Porta  was  his  pupil.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  done  work  at  the  Villa  d’Este  at  Tivoli.  The  Manor  House  at  Kelstone,  near  Bath,  was 
built  in  1587,  it  is  said,  from  the  design  of  Vignola.  He  is  said  to  have  been  asked  to 
examine  and  advise  upon  the  twentj’-two  designs  for  the  Escurial  procured  in  Italj’’  by  Bai’on 
Martirano,  and  to  have  composed  a  design  for  a  palace  with  the  best  parts  of  each  design, 
which  gained  him  an  invitation  to  S])ain  by  the  Spanish  Government,  but  he  declined  on 
account  of  his  age,  health,  and  duties  at  St.  Peter’s.  His  treatment  of  rustications,  and 
of  door  and  window  dressings,  has  been  pronounced  unrivalled.  He  was  attacked  by  fever  in 
Pome,  and,  after  six  days’  illness,  died  on  7th  July  1573,  aged  btfiandwas  buried  in  the  Pantheon. 

Vignola  is  said  to  have  Avritten  tAvo  books — one  a  treatise  on  the  Hides  of  Practical 
Perspective,  pul)lished  at  Borne  1583,  after  his  death,  and  his  Avork  upon  the  Fh-e  Orders  of 
Architecture.  The  last  plate  in  this  Avork  gives  the  famous  cornice  of  the  Farnese  Palace.  An 
edition  of  the  last-named  Avork  is  said  to  have  been  published  in  London  in  1055. 

Giacomo  della  Porta  Avorked  under  C.  Solari  (il  Gobbo)  as  an  ornamental  plasterer;  he 
then  studied  architecture  under  Vignola  and  practised  at  Borne,  chiefly  for  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
He  Avas  appointed  by  Sixtus  ^7  as  architect  to  St.  Peter's.  He  executed  the  dome,  for  which 
jMichelangelo  left  a  model  to  be  built  on  his  drum.  He  is  said  to  haA'e  completed  the 
dome  in  twenty-tAvo  months,  600  persons  Avorking  continually  on  it  by  day  and  sometimes  by 
night.  He  began  it  on  the  15th  July  1588  and  finished  the  dome  on  the  14th  May  1590  and 
the  lantern  on  the  16th  August  1590.  He  is  said  to  have  given  a  little  more  height  to  the  dome, 
and  he  decorated  its  interior  with  mosaic  and  did  some  of  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
nave.  He  and  Domenico  Fontana  (aaTio  Avas  the  second  architect,  said  to  haA'e  been  appointed 
by  Sixtus  \  .)  Avere  both,  we  suppose,  engaged  on  the  doming. 

D.  Fontana’s  principal  title  to  distinction  Avas  the  removal  of  the  obelisk  from  the  circus 
of  Caligula  to  the  front  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  getting  it  up  in  its  place.  There  are  in 
the  model  room  of  St.  Peter’s  models  and  drawings  of  the  methods  employed.  There  is  a 
bronze  inscription  placed  on  the  base  of  the  obelisk,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  to  this  effect : 

“  Domeuicus  Fontana 
Ex  Pago  agri  novocomensis 
Transtulit  et  erexit.” 
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Hixtus  V.  employed  Fontana  in  the  erection  of  the  other  obelisks  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
that  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  S.  Giovanni  Laterano.  He  is  said  also  to  have  removed  the 
two  colossal  statues  said  to  he  Castor  and  Pollux  and  the  famous  bronze  horses  from  the  Baths 
of  Constantine  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  Capitol.  Fontana  also  restored  the  columns 
of  Trajan  and  Antoninus.  He  afterwards  became  architect  to  the  King  of  Naples.  He  left  a 
folio  volume  on  the  removal  of  the  Vatican  obelisk.  It  is  said  that  Sixtus  V.  had  the  execu¬ 
tioner  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  when  the  obelisk  was  raised,  and  told  Fontana  he  w'ould 
have  his  head  cut  off  if  there  were  any  accident ;  it  is  said  that  Fontana  had  a  horse  ready 
at  every  gate  of  Koine  that  he  might  escape  in  case  of  an  accident,  although  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  story  about  wetting  the  rope  there  seems 
from  the  drawing  to  have  been  ample  means  of  getting  it  up  to  its  place. 

Giacomo  della  Porta  was  taken  ill  at  the  gate  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Rome  in 
1601  or  1604,  and  died,  aged  65. 

Carlo  Maderno,  a  Lombard  architect  (1556-1629),  was  born  at  Bossone,  in  the  Comasco, 
and  went  to  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  his  uncle,  Domenico  Fontana.  His  pro¬ 
fession  was  that  of  an  ornamental  plasterer,  but  from  working  with  his  uncle  and  studying 
his  works  he  became  an  architect.  He  replaced  his  uncle  on  his  death  in  1607,  and  worked 
under  ten  popes,  all  of  whom  regarded  him  with  favour.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  Church 
of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  His  design  for  the  front  of  St.  Peter’s  having  been  selected  out 
of  nine  in  competition,  he  was  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter’s  on  5th  November  1607  liy 
Paul  V.,  on  the  death  of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Domenico  Fontana. 

In  1608  Maderno  began  the  nave  and  aisles,  changing  the  plan  from  a  Greek  into  a 
Latin  cross.  The  present  front  was  approved  on  18th  .July  1612,  the  narthex  was  roofed  on 
12th  December  1614,  and  the  confession  and  the  crypt  made  in  1607-1617.  The  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter’s  was  consecrated  18th  November  1626  by  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini).  He  enlarged  the 
Palace  of  Monte  Cavallo.  In  1614  he  removed  a  white  marble  Corinthian  column  from  the 
ancient  Temple  of  Peace,  now  called  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius,  to  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  placing  it  on  a  pedestal  and  completing  it  by  a  cap,  and  putting  on  it  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin.  He  was  sent  to  Perugia  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  inundation  from  the 
River  Chiana.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  given  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur  and  a  gold 
chain.  He  completed  the  Lancellotti  Palace,  he  designed  the  Mattei  di  Giove  Palace,  and 
he  began  the  Palazzo  Barberini  in  1624,  and  designed  buildings  at  Castel  Gandolfo  for 
Urban  VHI.,  and  the  fountains  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  and  the  one  in  the  Belvedere  of 
the  Vatican.  He  made  many  designs  for  buildings  abroad;'  in  fact,  after  his  completion  of 
St.  Peter’s,  he  was  much  run  after  all  through  Europe.  He  got  very  infirm  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  and  had  to  be  carried  to  see  his  works.  He  died  on  30th  January  1629 
or  1630.  All  his  designs,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  appear  to  be  extremely  common¬ 
place.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bernino  as  architect-in-chief  of  the  Palace,  with  F.  Borromini 
as  his  assistant. 

Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernino  {7th  December  1598-28th  November  1680)  was  the  son  of  Peter 
Bernino,  a  sculptor  and  painter,  and  his  wife  Angelica  Galante,  a  Neapolitan,  whom  Peter 
married  when  he  was  in  Naples.  On  7th  December  1598,  his  son  G.  Lorenzo  was  born.  The 
father  had  returned  to  Rome  and  was  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Farnese.  At  the  age  of  eight, 
to  the  astonishment  of  everyone,  Lorenzo  carved  a  child’s  head  in  marble.  Young  Bernino, 
though  a  child,  admired  the  antique  works  at  Rome  and  also  the  works  of  Michelangelo  and 
Raffael,  and  in  order  to  study  these  great  minds  he  was  for  three  years  locked  in  the  Stanze  of 
the  Vatican  from  daylight  to  dark.  A  marble  head  which  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Potenziana 
was  done  by  him  when  he  was  scarcely  ten  years  old.  Pope  Paul  V.,  on  hearing  of  this. 
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desired  to  see  the  l)oy,  and  when  he  was  brought  to  him  asked  him  in  joke  if  he  could  draw  a 
head  in  pen-and-ink.  Lorenzo  asked  him  whose  head  he  wanted  ;  the  Pope  replied,  “  If  it  is 
so,  you  can  do  anything,”  and  told  him  to  draw  a  head  of  St.  Paul.  Lorenzo  did  it  in  half  an 
hour,  so  the  Pope  put  him  in  charge  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  a  great  amateur  and  writer,  and 
gave  him  both  hands  full  of  gold  medals,  and,  turning  to  the  Cardinal,  said,  “  Let  us  hope 
that  the  hoy  will  become  the  Michelangelo  of  this  age.”  But  this,  instead  of  making  him 
conceited,  only  urged  him  to  fresh  exertion,  and  when  he  came  of  age  he  confessed  that  as  yet 
he  had  never  pleased  himself.  It  happened  one  day  that  Annibal  Caracci,  with  other 
virtuosi,  came  to  St.  Peter’s,  when  Annibal  said,  “  Believe  me,  he  has  j^et  to  perfect  himself ; 
but  when  he  has  such  prodigious  talent  with  such  surroundings  he  has  to  make  two  masses 
proportionate  to  the  vastness  of  this  temple.”  When  Bernino  was  forty  he  saw  some  of  his 
statues  at  Cardinal  A.  Barberini’s  and  broke  out  in  these  words:  “  Oh,  how  little  progress 
I  have  made  in  the  art  of  sculpture  in  so  long  a  course  of  years,  when  I  know  that  I  handled 
marble  in  this  fashion  when  I  was  a  child !  ” 

When  Bernino  was  about  fifteen  he  sculptured  with  his  own  hands  a  figure  of  S.  Lorenzo 
upon  the  gridiron  for  Leoni  Strozzi,  which  was  put  in  his  villa,  and  afterwards,  for  Cardinal 
Borghese,  “^Eneas  carrying  the  old  Anchises,”  a  figure  rather  bigger  than  life,  so  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  same  Cardinal  immediately  ordered  a  statue  of  David,  ”  not  of  less  size  than  that 
l)y  Michangelo,”  in  the  act  of  slinging  the  stone  in  the  front  of  the  Philistine  Giant.  The 
same  Cardinal  ordered  a  group  of  “Daphne  and  the  Youthful  Apollo,”  as  she  was  in  the  act  of 
being  transformed  into  a  laurel.  He  also  carved  for  the  Cardinal  a  “  Rape  of  Proserpine.” 

About  this  time  he  began  to  apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  architecture  and 
painting,  and  for  two  years  he  remained  devoted  to  painting.  One  of  his  great  works 
was  the  set  of  four  extraordinary  columns  of  metal  which  support  the  baldachino  with  its 
top.  Almost  everyone  knows  the  columns,  for  they  are  shown  in  one  of  Raffael’s  cartoons  ; 
they  are  abominable  corkscrew  columns  ornamented  by  spiral  flutings  alternating  with 
floral  ornament  and  with  composite  capitals  sustaining  an  entablature,  with  the  top  like 
the  tester  of  a  bedstead,  and  with  little  flaps  that  hang  down  all  round  it.  For  this  work, 
which  is  like  a  bad  piece  of  upholstery  in  bronze,  the  bronze  casings  of  the  bressummers 
and  the  bronze  vault  with  silver  enrichment  at  the  Pantheon  were  melted.  The  baldachino 
is  said  to  stand  Of)  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  cross,  and  8,374  lbs.  of  bronze  were  used. 
What  was  not  found  at  the  Pantheon  was  bought  by  Urban  YIII.  at  Venice.  The  cost  of  the 
gilding  alone  is  said  to  have  been  40,000  scudi,  and  the  whole  baldachino  cost  100,000 
scudi.  So  much  admiration  did  this  piece  of  work  create  at  the  time,  that  a  contemporai\y 
writer  says  :  “  This  stupendous  work  came  to  an  end  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  and  then  the 
Pope  desired  to  recompense  the  artificer,  but  it  appeared  to  him  well  first  to  hear  what  was 
the  opinion  of  different  persons  of  great  dignity  who  had  been  called  together  for  this  purpose.” 
Many  said  many  things  ;  to  one  it  appeared  that  a  chain  of  gold  of  the  value  of  500  ducats  should 
be  given  to  Bernino.  This  opinion  was  repoiffed  to  the  Pope,  who,  smiling,  said  :  “  Bernino  shall 
have  the  gold,  and  the  chain  shall  be  to  him  who  gave  this  fine  counsel ;  ”  and  he  gave 
to  Bernino  10,000  scudi  as  well  as  some  pensions,  and  to  his  two  brothers  canonries. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  never  ceased  pressing  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini  to  get  Bernino  to 
carve  his  bust,  and  when  it  was  done  Richelieu  sent  him  a  jewel  of  diamonds.  In  the  year 
1644,  the  last  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  Urban  YIIL,  King  Louis  XIII.  of  France  tried  through 
Cardinal  Mazzarino  to  persuade  Bernino  to  come  to  France  and  stay,  with  an  annual  provision 
of  12,000  scudi,  but  Bernino  declined.  The  Pope  wanted  to  raise  in  the  Piazza  Xavona  a 
great  obelisk  brought  by  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  had  been  for  a  long 
while  buried  at  Capo  di  Bove.  He  wanted  it  to  be  a  finish  to  a  noble  fountain,  and  made  the 
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first  architects  in  Rome  send  in  designs,  "withont  giving  any  order  to  Bernino.  It  is  hardly 
■worth  while  wasting  your  time  with  an  account  of  this  ridiculous  fountain,  but  the  late 
Professor  Donaldson  used  to  dwell  Avith  great  gusto  on  the  Pope’s  visit  to  the  fountain  with 
Bernino. 

In  the  year  1664,  when  King  Louis  XIV.  was  deliberating  on  enlarging  with  regal  mag¬ 
nificence  his  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  he  had  had  many  designs  sent  in  by  his  own  architects, 
but,  wishing  to  proceed  according  to  his  high  taste,  he  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  our  artificer, 
and  Bernino  was  written  to  by  Colbert.  Louis  XIV.  afteinvards,  in  1665,  wrote  to  Cavalier 
Bernino,  inviting  him  to  come  to  France.  Bernino  did  come  to  France  and  saw  Perrault’s 
design,  and  at  Paris  Sir  Christopher  Wren  saw  Bernino  and  just  looked  at  his  sketch-hook. 
Bernino  left  Rome  on  the  25th  April  1665,  and  on  his  arrival  in  France  was  treated  with  the 
same  dignity  that  would  have  been  shown  to  any  king.  He  said  very  generously  to  Louis 
XIV.  that  he  could  not  have  anything  better  than  Perrault’s  design,  and  the  King,  who  was 
not  too  liberal  to  his  own  architects,  presented  him  with  20,000  crowns  and  an  annual  pen¬ 
sion  for  life  of  2,000  more,  as  well  as  500  crowns  to  his  son  Paul.  He  carved  a  colossus  of 
Louis  XIV. 

One  of  the  things  that  Bernino  did  was  the  tomb  of  Urban  VHI.,  with  some  simpering 
damsels  sitting  on  each  side  of  the  sarcophagus,  from  which  a  skeleton  with  wings  is  flying 
out,  and  the  Pope  is  seated  on  a  pedestal  above  with  his  robes  and  mitre.  He  also  carved 
a  bust  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  AAii  Dyck’s  portraits  being  lent  him  for  the  likeness.  Some 
slight  mention  has  been  made  of  Bernino’s  celebrated  Doric  colonnade  round  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter’s  for  Pope  Alexander  VH.  There  are  320  columns,  4  feet  5f  inches  diameter,  but  the 
frieze  is  without  triglyphs.  His  Scala  Regia  to  the  Vatican  is  cleverly  managed,  but  the 
architecture  is  very  coarse. 

Bernino  died  on  the  28th  Noveml)er  1680,  about  midnight,  after  fifteen  days  of  fever. 
After  his  death  his  fortune  was  said  to  he  400,000  crowns,  and  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
who  lived  at  Rome  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bernino’s  work,  told  the  Pope  that  if  anyone 
had  served  her  as  well  as  Bernino  had  served  him  she  should  have  been  ashamed  for  him  to 
die  so  badly  off. 

Bernino’s  fate  should  be  a  warning  to  all  young  artists.  He  was  a  very  clever 
fellow,  of  great  versatility  and  industry,  but  instead  of  emulating  the  achievements  of 
his  great  predecessors,  he  merely  followed  the  level  of  the  bad  taste  of  his  age.  He  got  great 
applause,  hoAvever,  and  wealth,  but  has  now  become  a  hyw'ord  for  bad  taste  and  the  extrava¬ 
gant  poses  of  his  figures.  I  never  saw  any  of  his  pictures.  A  wit  at  Rome  said  of  the  statues 
of  our  Saviour  and  St.  Peter  by  Bernino,  or  one  of  his  school,  on  the  Ponte  Molle,  that 
St.  Peter  is  saying  to  our  Saviour  “  Entrez,  Monsieur,”  and  our  Saviour  replies,  “  Apres  vous. 
Monsieur.” 

I  have  given,  as  I  promised,  a  slight  sketch  of  all  the  architects  actually  engaged  on 
St.  Peter’s. 
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9,  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.,  l/h  Dec.  1901 

CIIKONIOLE. 

Postponement  of  the  Paper  on  “The  Palace  of 
Knossos.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Evans  having,  for  reasons  of  health, 
been  obliged  to  postpone  his  Taper  on  “  The 
Palace  of  Knossos  in  Crete,”  which  was  to  have 
been  read  at  the  Meeting  of  l\Ionday,  the  Kith 
December,  the  Council  have  decided  that  the 
(leneral  Meeting  fixed  for  that  day  shall  not  take 
place. 

The  President. 

The  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson,  is  leaving 
England  on  business  connected  with  his  private 
practice,  and  is  not  expected  to  return  before 
February. 

The  New  Government  Buildings. 

The  following  correspondence  has  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  and  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  : — 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  London,  IF.,  Xovcinber  S,  1901. 

I'o  the  Bight  Hon.  A.  Akers-Douglas,  M.P.,  FirsI 
Commissioner  of  Works  and  Bnhlic  Buildings, 
Storey's  Gate,  .S'.TF. 

Sill, — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
their  first  meeting  of  the  session  to  pass  a  unani¬ 
mous  resolution  that  representations  be  respect¬ 
fully  addressed  to  his  Majesty’s  Government  with 
regard  to  the  present  proposal  to  execute  the  new 
Government  buildings  in  Parliament  Street  from 
the  late  J.  M.  Brydon’s  designs  without  the  aid  of 
a  specially  appointed  architect  of  repute. 

The  Council,  with  the  warm  support  of  the 
Presidents  of  all  the  Architectural  Societies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Institute,  whose  names  are  appended  as  signatories 
to  this  letter,  venture  to  express  the  earnest  hope 
that,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  an  architect  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Brydon’s  artistic  ideals  may 
be  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  this 
vast  building,  which,  if  not  very  carefully  detailed 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  designed,  will  lose 


much  of  the  grace  with  which  Mr.  Brydon,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  clothed  it.  They  would  also, 
with  all  deference,  point  out  that  it  is  only  during 
the  execution  of  his  building  that  the  architect 
himself  arrives  at  the  true  development  of  his 
original  conception,  so  that  for  the  successful 
execution  of  work  of  this  important  character,  the 
inventive  genius  of  a  sympathetic  colleague  of 
the  original  designer  is  essential. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  earnestly  and  respectfully  urge  the 
above  considerations  upon  the  attention  of  his 
Majesty’s  Government. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

your  most  obedient  servants, 

WiLLiAJi  Emehson, 

Prfstih‘n(  Rotjal  Instilutr  uf  Ai'rhi(>c(s. 

Thomas  Drew,  Kt., 

RoiKil  Ilihi  rninn  Aovli-mu  af  CouuciJ 

R.iji.A.y  ■ 

George  C.  Ashlix, 

Rrtsiih  nt  Roiuif  lu.'fi/ufr  of  thf'  ArchUevts  of  Ireland. 

F.  Marshall, 

Rr»  .sid>  nf  Shi  fio-hl  S*  co'hi  tf  Anhiteefs  and  Snrvniora. 

H.  1‘erkixs  Pick, 

Rrt^oUnl  La'ne.<lt-r  and  Lt'icrster.dtire  i^cudn  of  ArcJiih-rtiK. 

Alfred  Darbyshire, 

Rrrsident  Manchr.der  fiocU'tii  <f  Arvhitrds. 

JoHx  .James  Burnet, 

Rrr.iuh  III  Glasijotr  Jnsdfnh'  of  Arvliifcrl.-s. 

Frank  Caws, 

Rri>idinl  Sortfo  rn  Arrhih'vinral  Assovialion. 

Frank  W.  Wills, 

Pri  .sidriit  Rrisftd  Socivtii  of  A  rcliifecfx. 

Arthur  M-arshall, 

Rrrsid'  nt  yotlinnham  Architectural  iSocictn. 

F.  M.  Simpson, 

j*rf.<idtnt  Lirerpool  ArrhUechiral  Socirttj. 

W.  H.  Bidlake, 

Prc.<idi'nf  Birmingham  Architectural  At^.^oriatum. 

Butler  Wilson, 

Prcsidi-nt  Li  td.<  and  yorkshirc  Architectural  Societu. 

H.  G.  Luff, 

President  Bi  von  and  P.rr/er  Architectural  Sneietu. 

James  P.  Bruce, 

President  Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.,Science, and  Art. 

C.  H.  Channon, 

Presiden'  York  Architeclural  Societu. 

Edwin  Corbett, 

President  Cardiff  i^outh  ^Vales,  and  Afonmouth.diire 
Archifeefs'  Societu. 

Arthur  Cltne, 

President  Aberdeen  Societu  of  Architects. 

II. M.  Office  of  IForA-.s,  Westminster,  S.  IF., 
November  28,  1901. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  First  Commissioner 
of  his  Majesty’s  Works  &c.  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  together 
with  a  resolution  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  others  ; 
and  to  say  that  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  quite  appre¬ 
ciates  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  would  prefer 
some  other  method  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Brydon’s 
work  than  that  upon  -which  he  has  decided. 
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It  was,  however,  after  careful  examination, 
during  which  none  of  the  considerations  now 
urged  were  overlooked,  that  the  decision  to  carry 
out  the  designs  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Henry 
Tanner,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  principal  architect  of  this 
Department,  was  arrived  at. 

I  may  say  frankly  that  among  architects  of  high 
repute  the  First  Commissioner  failed,  after  some 
confidential  inquiry,  to  discover  any  one  sufficiently 
in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Brydon’s  artistic  ideals  to 
subordinate  his  own  inventive  genius  to  that  of 
the  original  designer. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  due  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Brydon  that  his  work  should  re¬ 
main  intact,  and  that  the  designs  which  he  left 
should  be  carried  out  with  as  little  variation  as 
possible.  The  question  as  to  whether  these  draw¬ 
ings  are  in  a  sufficiently  complete  state  to  enable 
this  to  be  done  is  one  upon  which  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  is  aware  opinions  difter ;  but  he  has 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  his  technical 
advisers,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  exhibit  these 
drawings  to  Parliament  should  his  action  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  be  hereafter  questioned. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Eshek. 

The  Secretary,  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

9,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

The  Times  of  the  4th  inst.  publishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  correspondence  between  Sir  John  Aird,  M.P., 
and  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  : — 

37,  Great  George'  Street,  Westminster,  S.IF., 
Nov.  27,  1901. 

Deae  Sib, — As  I  take  a  special  interest,  as  a  London 
member,  in  the  new  public  offices  which  are  to  be  erected 
in  Westminster,  I  have  noticed  the  comments  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Press  lately  as  to  the  action  taken  by  you 
as  regards  the  execution  of  the  late  architect’s  designs. 

I  think,  notwithstanding  what  you  have  said  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time,  that  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
misconception,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  clear  up, 
as  to  the  course  which  you  have  decided  to  follow.  I 
certainly  understood  that  your  experienced  architects 
would  carefully  supervise  the  faithful  execution  of  Mr. 
Brydon’s  plans  on  the  lines  of  the  details  indicated 
by  him,  for  which  I  have  understood  he  left  abundant 
materials. 

Personally  I  remember  the  care  which  you  took  at  the 
outset  in  the  selection  of  the  architects,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  you  have  now  left  the  matter  in  the  piosition 
in  which  it  has  been  represented  to  be.  I  should  much 
like  to  be  able  authoritatively  to  say  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  great  uneasiness  which  would  appear  to 
be  felt  in  some  quarters  in  reference  to  this  important 
subject.  Yours  faithfully, 

Bight  Hon.  A.  Akers-Douglas,  M.P.  John  Aird. 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  &c.,  Dec.  2,  1901. 

My  dear  Sib  John, — 1  am  happy  to  comply  with  your 
request  for  information  as  to  the  course  which  I  have 
taken  with  regard  to  the  architect  of  the  new  public  offices 
at  Westminster. 

In  order  to  do  this  more  clearly,  it  may  be  best  for 
me  to  revert  to  the  measures  originally  adopted  by  the 


Government  for  the  selection  of  architects  for  the  offices 
in  Whitehall  and  Parliament  Street. 

With  a  view  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  best  profes¬ 
sional  talent,  I  requested  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects  to  furnish  me  with  a  2ianel  of 
leading  architects  competent  to  design  large  buildings  of 
classical  character,  from  amongst  whom  I  might  make  a 
choice.  The  architects  named  in  this  list  were  invited 
to  submit  to  the  Government  portfolios  of  drawings  of 
their  works,  and,  as  a  result,  Mr.  W.  Young  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Brydon  were  commissioned  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
new  War  Office  and  the  new  offices  in  Parliament  Street 
resp)ectively. 

The  designs,  having  been  aiiproved  by  the  Government, 
were  exhibited  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  were  also 
reproduced  in  the  architectural  and  other  illustrated 
newspapers.  They  were  favourably  received  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  by  the  Press.  But  before  final  orders  were 
given  to  proceed  with  their  execution  they  were  submitted 
for  criticism  to  an  advisory  committee.  This  committee, 
formed  to  advise  me  on  matters  of  general  design,  was 
comiiosed  of  the  President  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  together  with  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  Sir  John  Taylor, 
and  the  two  selected  architects. 

In  each  case,  before  tenders  for  the  suiierstructure  were 
invited,  the  architect  died ;  but  in  both  instances  the 
designs  had  been  revised  by  the  architects  themselves  and 
agreed  on,  and  the  general  drawings  were  practically 
completed. 

For  the  War  Office  the  Government  retained  the 
services  of  Mr.  Clyde  Young,  son  of  the  deceased  archi¬ 
tect,  who  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
p)reparation  of  the  plans  and  designs,  and  appointed  him 
to  carry  out  the  work  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John 
Taylor,  Consulting  Architect  to  the  Office  of  Works. 

The  question  of  the  other  block  of  buildings  was  less 
easy.  Mr.  Brydon  left  no  son  or  partner  to  succeed  him. 
It  seemed  to  the  Government  to  be  out  of  the  question 
to  abandon  his  plans  after  the  large  sum  already  ex¬ 
pended  on  them,  and  on  the  foundation  works ;  and  if 
his  designs,  which  are  still  satisfactory  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  to  be  carried  out  they  should  be  executed  in 
their  integrity. 

I  satisfied  myself,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  this  object 
would  be  best  secured  by  entrusting  the  execution  of  the 
plans  to  the  architects  of  my  own  Department. 

Fortunately,  very  abundant  materials  existed  for  ascer¬ 
taining  Mr.  Brydon’s  intentions.  His  executors  handed 
over  to  the  Olfioe  of  Works  complete  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections,  to  the  scale  of  10  feet  to  an  inch  ;  also  full, 
careful,  and  clearly  drawn  half-inch-scale  details  of  all 
the  important  parts.  The  work  of  carrying  out  these 
designs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Tanner, 
Principal  Architect  to  the  Department,  who  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  winner 
of  their  Tite  Prize  for  classical  design  in  1878.  Thus 
qualified,  Mr.  Tanner  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been 
recognised  by  that  body  as  piossessing  talent  for 
symjpathetic  treatment  of  the  work. 

The  employment  of  Mr.  Tanner  has  the  great  advantage 
of  securing  that  the  building  shall  be  erected  with  every 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  Departments  which  will 
occiqiy  it ;  and  for  this  end  not  only  Mr.  Tanner’s  own 
great  experience  in  the  erection  of  very  large  public 
buildings,  but  that  of  Sir  John  Taylor  (who  will  be  in 
consultation  with  him),  will  be  available.  Such  saving 
of  cost  as  there  may  be  by  this  arrangement  has  only 
weighed  with  me  as  a  secondary  consideration. 

It  is  obviously  unfair  to  speak  of  this  work,  as  many 
do,  as  if  it  had  been  handed  over  to  draughtsmen  or 
architectural  clerks,  or  as  if  the  attention  of  the  Office 
of  Works  staff  would  be  given  to  it  in  the  intervals  of 
ordinary  official  duties.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  made 
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ari'angt'inents  in  the  Department  to  relieve  Mr.  Tanner  of 
much  of  his  ordinary  business  ;  and  Mr.  Brydon’s  chief 
assistant,  who  prepared  a  large  proportion  of  these  draw¬ 
ings  under  Mr.  BrydoiTs  direction,  has  been  engaged  to 
assist  in  working  out  such  details  as  yet  have  to  be  made 
up.  I  have  confidence  in  the  judgment  I  have  formed, 
upon  the  advice  of  my  professional  staff,  that  this  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  drawings  can  be  faithfully  and  effectu¬ 
ally  e.vecuted.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  exhibit  Mr.  Brydon’s 
designs,  stamped  and  signed  as  being  those  handed  over 
by  his  executors,  for  the  information  of  Tarlianient,  ami 
to  defend  my  action  if  it  shoidd  be  questioned. 

.\s  a  further  guarantee  that  Mr.  Brydon’s  work  shall 
be  respected,  I  proxiose  that  no  variations  in  the  external 
elevations  shall  be  made  without  the  assent  of  the  advi¬ 
sory  committee  above  mentioned,  on  which  Mr.  Wm. 
Emerson  (I’resident  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects),  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  and  Sir  John  'laylor  will 
act ;  and,  in  the  improbable  event  of  a,ny  suggestions  for 
such  variations  being  put  forward,  I  will  refer  them  to  this 
committee. 

I  venture  to  think  that  when  my  action  is  fairly  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  the  full  facts  it  will  be  held  to  have 
been  justified. 

With  your  consent,  I  am  sending  this  correspondence 
for  publication, — Believe  me  yours  very  faithfully, 

Sir  John.  Ainl,  Bart..  J\l.l'.  AKUKs-DouciL.rs, 

In  a  letter  to  The  Times  which  appeared  on 
the  5th  inst.  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  writes  : — 

The  thanks  of  the  thinking  public  as  well  as  those  of 
all  architects  are  due  to  The  Times  for  tb.e  admirable  way 
it  has  dealt  with  this  matter  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to  say  one  final  word — as 
Brydon’s  executor — on  the  subject. 

We  are  told  “  frankly  ”  that  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  failed,  after  confidential  in(]uiry,  to  discover  an 
architect  of  high  repute  who  would  subordinate  his  own 
inventive  genius  to  that  of  the  original  designer.  He 
therefore  thought  fit  to  entrust  the  work  to  Mr.  Henry 
Tanner,  F,E,1,B.A.,  chief  architect  to  the  Dflice  of  Works. 
Would  it  be  troubling  Mr.  .Vkers-Douglas  too  much  to 
ask  for  a  hint  as  to  the  direction  in  which  these  ■'  con¬ 
fidential  inquiries  ”  were  made  I  know  more  than  one 
architect  of  repute,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  at 
least  one  of  them  would  have  entertained  the  idea,  had  it 
been  put  to  him  nicely.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to 
know  the  views  of  the  advisory  committee  Mr.  .\ker.<- 
Douglas  tells  us  of  on  the  whole  iiuestion  — t.c.  if  they 
have  been  consulted '!  I  happen  to  have  private  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  head,  but,  of  course,  I  cannot  use  it  here. 

May  I  further  trouble  Mr.  Akers- Douglas  with  the 
information  that  he  can  never  Impe  to  "  retain  his 
(Brydon’s)  work  intact,’’  as  the  drawings  which  I  handed 
over  to  him — and  for  which  he  paid  only  two-lifths  of  the 
whole  fees  due— are  nothing  like  complete  enough  to 
ensure  this  ?  Some  other  individuality  must  creep  into 
the  building.  We  had  hoped  that  this  might  have  been 
the  individuality  of  an  outside  architect  of  repute,  but  fate 
appears  to  have  decreed  otherwise. 

It  is  absurd,  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  loyalty  to 
Brydon’s  memory,  to  blindly  carry  out  this  great  work 
from  details  hurriedly  made  by  him,  for  he  would  have 
been  the  first,  as  the  work  proceeded,  to  thoroughly  amend 
these  drawings  himself,  but  the  last,  I  fancy,  to  ask  the 
Office  of  Works  to  do  so  for  him. 


THE  NOVEMBEE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary. 

A  Preliminary  Examination,  qualifying  for 
Probationcrship R.I.B.A.,  was  held  simultaneously 
in  London"  and  the  provincial  centres  indicated 
below  on  the  5th  and  (ith  ult.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  candidates  were  admitted,  and  37 
were  exempted  from  sitting.  The  remaining  151 
were  examined,  with  the  following  results  : — 


London 

Total 

Examined 

.  74 

Passed 

.  59 

Rcdefratfil 
.  15 

Birmingham 

11 

8 

3 

Bristol 

.  10 

7 

3 

Exeter 

7 

3 

4 

Leeds 

.  26 

.  20 

6 

Manchester 

.  23 

17 

6 

The  following 

151 

are  the  names 

114 

of  the 

37 

successful 

candidates,  together  with  those  exempted,  making 
a  total  of  151  newly  registered  Probationers  :  — 

.\LLEN :  William  Litchfield ;  48,  Acacia  Eoad,  Eegeut’s 
I’ark.  N.W.  [J/csAr  :  Mr.  Jo.seph  Sawyer*]. 

.\TWELL :  Frank  Leslie ;  1'2,  Wrottesley  Eoad,  Plum- 
stead,  S.E.  {Masters  :  Messrs.  J.  Oldrid  Scott  *  & 
C.  E.  B.  King  *]. 

AXTEX  :  Herbert  Joseph ;  2,  Eosebery  Terrace,  Crouch 
End,  N.  [Polytechnic  .\rchitectural  School]. 

BABLDW :  Charles  Heniy;  17,  Derby  Boad,  Widnes 
Master:  Mr.  Robert  Garnett]. 

BECK;  John  Jackson;  luveresk,  Thorne  Eoad, Doncaster 
[J/niferi-;  Messrs.  Atliron  A  Beck]. 

BELCHER  :  Alan  Leslie  ;  28,  Harold  Street,  Brixton,  S.W. 

Master  :  Mr.  John  Belcher.  A.E.A.  *]. 

BENSLYN ;  William  Thomas;  211  Bath  Row,  Rounds 
Green,  Oldbury,  near  Birmingham  King  Edward’s 
■School.  Birmingham], 

BERNTON-BEN.TAMIN  :  Horace  Eugene;  Eton  College, 
Windsor. 

BOLTON:  .\lbert  ;  151,  Main  Street.  Bingley  [Master: 
Mr.  Abraham  Sharp  . 

BOl’LTON  :  .\rtluir  :  7!t.  Commercial  Street,  Dundee,  N.B. 

[.Mflifers  :  Messrs.  Charles  Ower  &  Co.]. 

BR.YMELD:  Thomas;  2(i,  Westcott  Street,  Hull  [Master: 
Mr.  John  M.  Dossor*]. 

BURROUGHS:  .Tames  Edward  Godfrey;  15,  Manilla 
Road,  Clifton,  Bristol  [Master :  Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan]. 
C.VENELLEY' :  Herbert;  Southfield  House,  Barnskw, 
Yorks  Giggleswick  School  . 

C.YRYER:  William;  390.  City  Eoad,  E.C.  [Masters: 
Messrs.  Clare  A  Ross  *]. 

CHARLTON  :  Ernest  Stewaid ;  York  Cottage,  Tunbridge 
Wells  Master  :  Mr.  C.  H.  Strange  *]. 

CHEERY :  Harold  Griffith  ;  16,  St.  Peter’s  Street,  St. 

Albans  [Master  :  Mr.  Percival  C.  Blow  *j. 
CHIPPINDALE  :  Clement ;  Lvndale,  Harrogate  Alaster  : 
Mr.  T.  E.  Marshall]. 

CHRISTIE:  Harold  Hutton;  46,  Gledstanes  Eoad,  West 
Kensington  [St.  Paul’s  School,  W.  Kensington]. 
CLARK ;  Wilfred  Thorp ;  Eversley,  Haughton  Road, 
Birchlields,  Birmingham  [Master :  Mr.  John  G. 
Dunn  *]. 

CL-YEKE ;  William  Thomas;  1,  Fairfield  Crescent, Fairfield, 
Liverpool  [Master :  Mr.  Ware]. 

COCHRANE  :  Robert  Hawkin  ;  17,  Highfield  Eoad, 
Rathgar,  Dublin  [Eathmines  High  School]. 

COCKER :  .John ;  Oakwood,  Park  Eoad,  Timperley 
[Master :  Mr.  J.  T.  Ashton]. 
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COCKRILL  :  Gilbert  Scott ;  139,  High  Street,  Gorleston, 
Great  Yarmouth  [East  Anglian  School]. 

COLLINS:  Henry  Eichard;  11,  Howell  Road,  Exeter 
[Clifton  College,  Haslemere]. 

CONSTABLE:  Arnold  Sutherland;  4,  South  Parade, 
Stocksfield-on-Tyne  [Master-.  Mr.  John  Walton 
Taylor  *] 

COOKE :  William  Henry  Howard ;  Badbrook  House, 
Stroud,  Glos.  [Master :  Mr.  V.  0.  Lawson]. 

COOPER :  Archibald ;  The  Laurels,  High  Street,  Rick- 
mansworth  [Master-.  Mr.  A.  D.  Watson*]. 

DABBS:  Frank  Conrad  Butteau  ;  129,  Clapton  Common, 
N.  [Masters :  Messrs.  Still,  Wheat,  &  Luker]. 

DANIELL  :  George  Francis  Blackburne,  B.A. Cantab ; 
19,  Fopstone  Road,  S.W.  [Master  :  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
A.R.A.  *]. 

DAVIDSON  :  Janies  Sylvar  Butchart ;  Hazelhurst,  Kings- 
gate,  Aberdeen  [Master  :  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie, 
A.E.S.A.*]. 

DAVIS  :  Arthur  Henry  ;  40,  Ladbroke  Grove,  Kensington 
Park  Gardens,  W.  [University  College  School]. 

DEAN :  Francis  Moorhouse ;  15,  Northanger  Road, 

Streatham,  S.W.  [Master  -.  Messrs.  J.  T.  Wimperis  *  & 
Arber  *]. 

DITCHBURN :  David  William;  28,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Leytonstone,  N.E.  [Master :  Mr.  Philip  A.  Todd]. 

DOUGLAS  :  Alex.  Houston  ;  232,  Portsdown  Road,  Maida 
Vale,  W.  [Master-.  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  *]. 

DOUGLASS:  Andrew;  Hepscott,  Morpeth  [Master:  Mr. 
W.  H.  Knowles,  F.S.A.*]. 

DRANSFIELD :  Gordon  Burdett ;  Longsight,  Darton, 
Barnsley,  Yorks  [Wakefield  Grammar  School]. 

DUNCAN  :  William  Tees ;  Ingle  Nook,  370,  Bury  Road, 
Rochdale  [Masters :  Messrs.  S.  Butterworth  &  Duncan]. 

DUNN :  Alick ;  Beechcroft,  Woodlands  Road,  Moseley, 
Birmingham  [Master  :  Mr.  A.  J.  Dunn  *]. 

EDMONDS ;  Eric ;  Stamford  Grammar  School,  Lines. 
[Stamford  Grammar  School]. 

EDWARDS  :  Alfred  Hewlett  ;  183,  Hinckley  Road, 

Leicester  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Draper  efe  Walters]. 

EDWARDS :  Arthur  Cecil  Morris ;  Bank  House,  Rick- 
mansworth  [Master  :  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  *]. 

ENGLAND:  Ernest  Sugden ;  55,  Albert  Road,  Blackpool 
[Master  :  Mr.  E.  Grubb]. 

ETHERINGTON-SMITH  :  Harry  Launcelot,  B.A.Oxon  ; 
East  Ella,  Putney,  S.W.  [Masters:  Messrs.  Read*  & 
MacDonald  *]. 

FAULKNER  :  Edward  Willoughby  Cole  ;  Ingieside,  Fresh- 
field,  near  Liverpool  [University  College,  Liverpool]. 

FEARN  :  Walter  Granville  ;  Clacton  College,  Clacton-on- 
Sea  [Clacton  College]. 

FIELDING:  Haworth;  Whalley  House,  Accrington,  Lancs. 
[Masters  :  Messrs.  Grimshaw  &  Cunliffe]. 

FITZ-EOY :  Algernon  Hugh  ;  Cliff  Hill  Villa,  Cross  Cliff 
Hill,  Lincoln  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Watkins*  &  Son*]. 

FOSTER :  Frank  Burwell ;  4,  Euston  Place,  Leamington 
[Master  :  Mr.  Fredric  Foster]. 

FOX :  Harold  James ;  Teignmouth  House,  8,  Amhurst 
Park,  Stamford  Hill,  N.  [Masters :  Messrs.  Ford,* 
Son,  &  Burrows]. 

GARDNER :  Donald  Saunders ;  The  College,  Weston- 
super-Mare  [Masters  :  Messrs.  S.  J.  Wilde  &  Fry]. 

GOODCHILD  :  John  Howard  ;  Eosslyn,  Haslemere  Road, 
Crouch  End,  N.  [Master:  Mr.  J.  Wallis  Chapman]. 

GEIBBON  :  Blakeley  Binder  ;  c/o  Messrs.  Chorley,  Connon, 
&  Chorley,  15,  Park  Row,  Leeds  [Masters :  Messrs. 
Chorley,*  Connon,*  &  Chorley  *]. 

GULLY  :  Arthur  Hutton  ;  Honingnest,  St.  Andrew’s  Road, 
Bedford  [Masters :  Messrs.  C.  E.  Mallows  *  & 

Grocock]. 

GLTNSON :  Reginald  Wilson;  230,  Plymouth  Grove, 
Manchester  [Masters  :  Messrs.  W.  Telford,  Gunson,  & 
Son]. 


GW’YTHEE  :  Bertram  Granville;  E.I.E.C.,  Cooper’s  Hill, 
Egham,  Surrey  [Cooper’s  Hill]. 

HANSON:  George;  28,  Southfield  Square,  Bradford 
[Masters:  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Hudson]. 

HEALEY^ :  Francis  Hurst ;  145,  Wihner  Road,  Heaton, 
Bradford  [Masters  :  Messrs.  T.  H.  &  F.  Healey]. 

HIGGS  :  James  Hardwick  ;  37,  Lincoln  Street,  Leicester 
[Master  :  Mr.  A.  E.  Sawday*]. 

HILL  :  Henry  Houghton  ;  148,  Chatham  Street,  Liverpool 
[University  College,  Liverpool]. 

HOBSON:  Joseph  Reginald ;  Clevedon,  Main  Road,  New 
Eltham  [Cranleigh  School]. 

HORSFIELI) :  John  Nixon,  junior;  11,  Penrbyn  Road, 
Kingston-upon- Thames  [Master:  Mr..!.  Nixon  Hors- 
field]. 

HUCKVALE :  William  Henry;  Tring  [Master:  Mr. 
Huckvale]. 

KIRK:  Alastair  Hope;  The  New  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Club,  68,  Pall  Mall,  W.  [Master:  Mr.  James  Ban- 
some  *]. 

JOLLIFFE :  Frederick  Richard;  92,  Windsor  Road, 
Penarth,  Glam.  [Master:  Mr.  J.  Coates  Carter*]. 

JONES  :  Basil  Wallace ;  The  Lodge,  Buckhurst  Road, 
Bexhill  [Master:  Mr.  Frank  H.  Humphreys*]. 

JONES:  George  Howard;  Ashdene,  Cathedral  Road, 
Cardiff  [Taunton  School]. 

KELSEY :  Leon  de  Barr ;  23,  Tregunter  Road,  South 
Kensington  [St.  Peter’s  College,  'Westminster]. 

KENYON  :  Arthur  William  ;  Crowley  House,  Upperthorpe, 
Sheffield  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Hemsoll  &  Paterson*]. 

KILLBY  :  Ashley  Scarlett ;  10,  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury 
[Masters  :  Messrs.  Win.  Reddall  A  Son]. 

KILNER :  Charles  Ussher ;  37,  Kensington  Gardens 
Square,  Bayswater,  W.  [Master:  Mr.  Charles  Fitzroy 
Doll  *]. 

LAMPSHIEE :  Stanley  James  ;  78,  Fore  Street,  Devon- 
port  [Master :  Mr.  W.  Maxwell  Opie]. 

LANGHAM:  Albert  Arthur;  16,  Pelham  Road,  Wimbledon, 
S.W.  [Southend  Technical  School]. 

LANGMAN  :  Herbert;  29,  Shakespeare  Street,  Southport, 
Lancs.  [Master:  Mr.  F.  P.  Halsall*]. 

LAYCOCK:  Harry  Brooksbank  ;  17,  Park  View,  Queen’s 
Park,  Manchester  [Masters:  Messrs.  Moulds^  A 
Porritt]. 

LAY  :  Harry  George  ;  The  Laurels,  London  Road,  Welling¬ 
borough  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Talbot  Brown*  ct  Fisher]. 

LINTON  :  Thomas;  7,  Jessfield  Terrace,  Leith  [Masters  : 
Messrs.  Peddle  &  Washington  Browne,  A.R.S.A.]. 

LOWRY :  James  Henry ;  42,  Grove  Street,  Liverpool 
[Master:  Mr.  James  N.  Crofts]. 

MAFFEY  :  Percy  John  ;  18,  Park  Road,  Bellevue,  South¬ 
ampton  [Hartley  School  of  Art]. 

MAJOR  :  Ernest  Harry  Norham  ;  1,  Mecklenburgh  Square, 
W.C.  [Master  :  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe]. 

MARKWICK  :  Harold  W. ;  H.  M.  Gun  Wharf,  Devonport 
[Master  :  Mr.  T.  Rogers  Kitsell  *]. 

MASON:  Robert  Hattrick ;  12,  Moss  Grove,  Birkenhead, 
Cheshire  [Liverpool  College]. 

MATTHEWS :  Frederick  John  ;  42,  Osbaldeston  Road, 
Clapton,  N.E.  [Master:  Mr.  S.  Barrett]. 

MALTLE  :  Montagu  George  St.  John  ;  Orchard  House, 
Huntingdon  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Macalister  *  & 

Tench  *]. 

MEARS  :  Frank  Charles  ;  W^oodburn,  Canaan  Lane,  Edin¬ 
burgh  [Master  :  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  E.S.A.  *]. 

MILLS  :  Evan  Holford ;  Gateway  Chambers,  Castle 
Street,  Shrewsbury  [Master:  Mr.  H.  Teather]. 

MILLS  :  Henry  Graham  Hunt ;  Tintern  Lodge,  52,  Claren¬ 
don  Road,  Southsea  [St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea]. 

MILLWOOD :  Alfred  Mawson ;  174,  Castelnau,  Barnes, 
Surrey  [Latymer  Upper  School,  Hammersmith]. 

MILNES  :  Edward  ;  43,  Lord  Street,  Rochdale  [Collegiate 
School,  St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea]. 
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MODES  :•  Sydney  Wilfrid;  The  Laurels,  Oulton,  Lowes¬ 
toft  [East  Anglian  School,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s]. 
MOBLEY  ;  Eric  ;  1 1,  Park  Drive,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

\ Master  :  Mr.  W.  J.  Morley  *]. 

MULREADY :  Paul  William ;  6H,  Dyne  Road,  Brondes- 
bury,  N.W.  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Pugin  A  Pugin]. 
NEGUS:  Frederick  Turney  ;  14,  Bedford  Street,  Woburn, 
Beds.  [Mr.  T.  H.  Bishop*]. 

NEVELL :  William  Horace ;  14,  Church  Crescent,  St. 

Alban’s,  Herts  [Master:  Mr.  Percival  C.  Blow], 
NEWBOLD  ;  George  Edward  Hanson  ;  3,  Lewis  Street, 
Gainsborough  [Master  :  Mr.  E.  F.  Green]. 

NORQUOY  ;  James;  40,  Manchester  Road,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy,  Manchester  [Mr.  J.  Harold  France]. 
O’CONNOR:  Dominick  Mary,  B.A.  A  B. E. Dublin  ;  15, 
Portland  Road,  Southall  [Queen’s  College,  Cork]. 
PARKINSON:  Sidney  Stuart;  !),  The  Grove,  Gravesend 
[Gravesend  Modern  School]. 

PEMBERTON;  Guy;  12,  Plough  and  Harrow  Road, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham  [Master:  Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn*]. 
PETO :  Gilbert  Eyre  ;  8,  Forester  Road,  Bath  [Jirt5/C)- : 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wilicox]. 

PHILLIPS :  George  Edward  ;  24,  Bateman  Street,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  [Master:  Mr.  T.  D.  Atkinson  *]. 

PIERCE  :  Arthur  Patrick  Hector  [Auckland,  N.Z.] ;  c/o 
W.  H.  Scrymgour,  Esij.,  13,  Lovell’s  Court,  E.C. 
[Master:  Mr.  W.  H.  Scrymgour*]. 

POLEY :  Albert  Edwin  ;  Willowbank,  Hampton  Hill, 
Middlesex  [Master:  Mr.  E.  W.  Poley  *J. 

QUIEKE  :  William  Dathy  ;  22,  Oseney  Crescent,  Camden 
Road,  N.W.  [[Master  :  Mr.  -T.  G.  Gil)bins  *] 

READ ;  Norman  Loal ;  Park  House,  Westcotes  Drive, 
Leicester  [Master:  Mr.  Stockdale  Harrison  *]. 
REBBECK  :  Arthur  George  Edward ;  Bridge  Street,  Frome, 
Somerset  [Master:  IMr.  Henry  Mooi-e] . 

ROBERTS :  Harry  Jones ;  48,  New  Street,  Portmadoe 
[Master  :  Mr.  D.  0.  M.  Roberts]. 

ROBERTS:  Robert  George;  32  Cartwright  Street,  Don¬ 
caster  [Master  :  Mr.  A.  G.  Dalzell]. 

ROBINSON  :  Archibald  Hurley  ;  24,  Soho  Road,  Hands- 
worth,  Birmingham  [J/a,sfc?'s  :  Messrs,  Oliver,  Floyd, 
ct  Salt], 

ROYCE  ;  Bernard:  West  Leigh  Road,  Leicester  [Master: 
Mr,  W.  H,  Simpson], 

RYLATT  ;  Walter  Puckering ;  Sculcoates  House,  Beverley 
Road,  Hull  [Master :  Mr.  T.  Beecroft  .Atkinson]. 
SHACKLETON  :  Harry ;  7,  RedclitTe  Street,  Keighley 
[Masters  :  Messrs.  W.  H.  A  A.  Sugden]. 

SHUTE  :  William  Henry;  31.  Clytha  Square,  Newport, 
Mon.  [il/asfcM  :  Messrs.  Swash  A  Bain  *]. 

SMITH  :  Ernest  Harry  ;  18,  Gas  Street.  Leicester 

[Master  :  Mr.  Arthur  Wakerley], 

SMITH  ;  John  Woodfield  :  55,  Goldhurst  Terrace,  South 
Hampstead,  N.W.  [.I/nsfc?’ :  Mr.  J.  McBeath], 
SMYTHE  :  James  Conran  :  1,  .Anglesey  Villas,  Ford  Park. 

Mutley,  Plymouth  fj/nsfers  :  Messrs.  King*  A  Lister], 
STEVENS  ;  Robert  George  ;  Alaycroft,  Queen  -Anne 
Avenue,  Bromley,  Kent  [Alleyn’s  School,  Dulwich], 
STEA’ENSON  :  Joseph  Daniel  ;  2,  Newlands,  Lynwood 
Road,  Redhill  [Master  :  Mr.  Reginald  .A.  Crowley  *]. 
STOCKTON :  Russell ;  27,  Hamilton  Street.  Heaton  Norris. 

Stockport  [Master :  Mr.  W.  Swann], 

STOKOE  :  Ralph ;  12,  The  Oaks.  Sunderland  [High 
School,  Sunderland], 

STOAVELL  :  Hugh  Spencer  ;  65,  -Addiscombe  Road, 

Croydon  [Master:  Mr.  H.  AA’.  Heatherington  Palmer], 
STRATTON  :  Percy  Montagu ;  Quidhampton,  Salisbury 
[Master  :  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bothams], 

T.AYLOR :  Laurence  AA^alton  ;  0,  Claremont  Street,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  [J/asfer  :  Mr.  John  AA'alton  Taylor  *]. 
TEBBS :  Charles  Edward ;  56,  Dafforne  Road,  Upper 
Tooting,  S.AA’.  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Middleton  *  & 
Carden  *]. 


TEMPEST ;  Frederick  AA’illiam ;  12,  Portland  Street, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield,  Notts.  [Master  :  Mr.  Henry 
Harper], 

TEMPLE  :  Eric  Edw'ard ;  Avenue  Lodge,  5,  Highview 
Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Geo. 
Baines  *  A  Son], 

TERRELL;  Claud  a  Beckett  Bomako ;  Judde  House, 
Tonbridge,  Kent  [Tonbridge  School], 

THOM.AS  :  Robin  Audrey  ;  Anglesey  Hotel,  Stokes  Bay, 
Gosport  [Master  :  Air.  Norman  H.  .Atkins], 
THOAIPSON  :  Alorris  ;  9,  Regent  Square,  Doncaster 

[Masters  :  Alessrs.  .Athron  A  Beck], 

TRENCH  :  Gilbert  Alackenzie ;  187,  Barry  Road,  East 
Duhvich,  S.E.  [Master :  Air.  Thomas  Arnold  *]. 
TRUELOA’E :  John  Reginald;  24,  AA’ostenholm  Road, 
Sharrow,  Sheffield  [Masters:  Alessrs.  Hall  A  Fenton], 
TP’CKER;  Richard  Froude;  Combe  Lodge,  Upper  Ted- 
dington,  Aliddlesex  [Master:  Air.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.] 
TURNER;  Jabez  Tennyson  ;  27,  Grove  Road,  AA'anstead, 
Essex  [-Masters  :  Alessrs.  Barnes-AA’illiams,*  Ford  *  A 
Griffin], 

TURNER  ;  Horace  George  ;  Alyrtle,  Avondale  Road,  South 
Croydon  [xA/astcr:  Air.  John  AA'.  Rhodes], 

AA’.ADSLEY  :  Alichael  James ;  27,  Dover  Street,  Hull  [Hull 
Grammar  School], 

AA’.ARREN  :  Percy  Francis  ;  Alontpellier  House,  Clarendon 
Road,  Norwich  [Masters  :  Alessrs.  G.  J.*  A  F.  AA’. 
Skipper]. 

AV.ATSON  :  .Alexander  James  ;  159,  Portland  Road, 

Jesmond.  N'ewcastle-on-Tyne  ’[Masters  :  Alessrs. 
Cackett*  A  Burns-Dick], 

AA’.ATSON  :  Bryan  :  3,  Rosella  Place,  North  Shields 
[.Vaster:  Air.  J.  AA'alton  Taylor*]. 

AA’HE.ATLY  :  Reginald  Francis  [B..A.Oxon] ;  Nettlestead, 
Bromley,  Kent  [.Vaster  ;  Air.  Leonard  Stokes  *]. 
AA’IHTE :  Howard  Enstor ;  TenerilTe,  Forest  Road,  Aloseley, 
Birmingham  [.Vasters  :  Alessrs.  Hipkiss  A  Stephens], 
AA'HITE:  Richard  AA’akeham  ;  31.  Bartholomew  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  N.AA'.  [Upper  Latymer  School, 
Hammersmith]. 

AA’HYTE  ;  .Alexander  Hornby  ;  (i3.  Sinclair  Road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  AA’.  [-Vaster:  Air.  F.  T.  Baggallay*]. 
AA’ILCOCKSON  :  Tom  Smeaton  ;  Glencoe  House,  Hasland, 
Chesterfield  [Masters  :  Alessrs.  Rollinson  A  Son], 
AA’ILKINSON  :  Leslie  :  Cyprus,  New  Southgate,  N. 
[.Vaster:  Air.  J.  S.  Gibson*]. 

AA’ILLATT  :  Herbert  .Attenborough  ;  4,  Pelham  Road, 
Sherwood  Rise,  Nottiiigham  [Vaster  :  Air.  AA’atson 
Fothergill], 

AA’ILLI.AAIS  :  Edward  John  ;  315,  -Aylestone  Road, 

Leicester  [Aliddle  .School,  Leicester], 

AA'ILLS :  John  Ross;  Dodbrooke,  Littleover  Hill,  Derby 
[.Vaster;  Air.  John  AA’ills], 

AVILLSON :  Richard  Horace  :  St.  .Alban’s  Lodge,  Kingston- 
on-Thames  [.Vaster ;  Air.  -A.  AI.  Hudson], 

AA’INDER  ;  John  Driver;  9,  Bolingbroke  Grove,  AA’ands- 
worth  Common.  S.AA'.  [King’s  School,  Canterbury], 
AVITH:  .Alfred  Thomas;  98.  Oakfield  Road,  Anerley, 
S.E.  [.Vaster  :  Air.  AA'.  J.  Parker'. 

AA'RIGHT :  AVilliam  Oswald  ;  9.  Townley  Street,  Alore- 
cambe.  Lanes.  [.Vasters  ;  Alessrs.  Austin  *  A  Paley  *]. 
YELLS:  .Tohn  .Arthur;  87,  Pellatt  Road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E.  'Masters  :  Alessrs.  Treacher,  Son,  A  Fisher], 

Tlie  asterisk  (*)  denotes  members  of  the  Institute. 

Intermediate. 

The  Intermediate  Examination,  qualifying  for 
Studentship  E.I.B.A.,  was  held  simultaneously 
in  London,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Manchester,  on 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  ult.,  with  the  following 
results — 
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London 

Nainber 

examined 

.  52 

Passed 
.  29 

Kelegated 

.  23 

Bristol 

.  9 

.  5 

.  4 

Leeds  . 

.  7 

.  3 

.  4 

Manchester . 

.  11  , 

,  8 

.  3 

79 

45 

34 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  passed  can¬ 
didates  given  in  order  of  merit  as  placed  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  — 

SCOTT  :  Archibald  [Probationer  898]  ;  (5,  Broomijark 
Terrace,  Dennistoun,  Glasgow  [Masters :  Messrs. 
Thos.  Dykes  &  Robertson  *]. 

CRICKMEE  :  Courtenay  Melville  [Probationer  1898] ;  15, 
Albert  Road,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.  [Master :  Mr.  A. 
Aitchison  *]. 

ASMAN  :  Herbert  Wilson  [P»-o6a<jo7ier  1898] ;  30,  Randall 
Terrace,  Heaton,  Bradford  [Masters:  Messrs.  Mawsoii 
&  Hudson]. 

HOLDEN  :  Walter  Frederick  Clarke  [Probationer  1899]  ; 
St.  Paul’s  Cottage,  Hills  Road,  Cambridge  [Masters  : 
Messrs.  MacAlister  *  &  Tench  *]. 

BRIGHTIFF :  Charles  Henry  [Probationer  1900]  ;  80, 
Argyle  Road,  Southampton. 

FREEMAN  :  Willie  Josiah  [Probationer  1900] ;  23,  Wood¬ 
bine  Terrace,  Halifax  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Jackson  ct 
Fox]. 

GILPIN:  Archibald  [Probationer  178,  Wells  Road, 

Bristol  [Master:  Mr.  William  Black]. 

HAMPSHIRE  :  Ernest  Llewellyn  [Probationer  1899] ;  97, 
Rye  Hill  Park,  S.E.  [Master:  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland]. 

COOK :  Vincent  Corbet  [Probationer  1898]  ;  Himley 
Lodge,  Pennfields,  Wolverhampton  [Masters  :  Messrs 
Henman  &  Cooper  *]. 

ANDERSON  :  Douglas  [Probationer  1898] ;  7,  South  End 
Road,  Hampstead  [Master  :  Mr.  G.  Hornblower  *]. 

MUNDELL  :  Joseph  Edward  [Probationer  1899] ;  Litton, 
Poole,  Dorset  [Master:  Mr.  H.  F.  I.  Barnes]. 

CLEVELAND :  Charles  Barry  [Probationer  1899] ;  c/o 
W.  M.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  4,  Trumpington  Street,  Cam¬ 
bridge  [Master  :  Wm.  Fawcett,  M.A.*]. 

TRACY  :  Bernard  David  [Probationer  1896]  ;  13,  Hunger- 
ford  Road,  Camden  Road,  N.W.  [Masters :  Messrs. 
Gordon  &  Gunton  *]. 

TAYLOR :  Joseph  Henry  [Probationer  1899] ;  Sir  Walter 
St.  John’s  School,  High  Street,  Battersea  [Master : 
Mr.  A.  H.  Ryan-Tenison  ^]. 

WILCOCK ;  John  [Probationer  1899] ;  9,  Leeds  Road, 
Bradford,  Yorks  [Master:  Mr.  William  Wilcock]. 

MOSS  :  Charles  Percy  [Probationer  1897] ;  58,  Ashley 
Road,  Crouch  Hill,  N.  [Master :  Mr.  Henry  Black- 
bourn  *]. 

SLATER:  Harold  [Probationer  1900];  “  Natosi,”  Fish- 
wieh  View,  Preston  [Masters :  Messrs.  Briggs  *  & 
Wolstenholme  *]. 

ROBINSON  :  Kenneth  Duncan  Stewart  [Probationer 
1901] ;  7,  Carteret  Street,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.  [Master  :  Mr.  John  Robinson]. 

HEATON  :  Charles  Herbert  [Probationer  1897] ;  54,  Earl 
Street,  Wigan  [Masters:  Messrs.  Heaton,  Ralph,  & 
Heaton]. 

CRABB  :  Henry  Ralph  [Probationer  1901] ;  5,  Richmond 
Road,  St.  David’s,  Exeter  [Exeter  School  of  Art]. 

COLTHURST :  William  Bunter  [Probationer  1899]  ; 
Northfield  House,  Taunton  [blaster :  Mr.  F.  W. 
Roberts]. 

CRISFORD :  Augustus  Robert  [Probationer  1899] ; 
“Escalonia,”  Eastbourne  [Master:  Mr.  W.  C.  Field]. 

HORROCKS  ;  Percy  Aspden  [Probationer  1900]  ;  11, 
Silverdale  Road,  Bolton  [Master :  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Haworth]. 


ELLIS  :  Edward  Miller  [Probationer  1899]  ;  18-19,  Fen- 
church  Street,  E.C.  [Master  :  Mr.  Edward  B.  Ellis  *]. 
STRONG :  Percy  Ripley  [Probationer  1900]  ;  28,  Tunley 
Road,  Balhain,  S.W.  [Masters :  Messrs.  Middleton  *  & 
Carden’*’]. 

SYKES :  Frank  [Probationer  1900]  ;  16,  Delhi  Grove, 
Greenheys,  Manchester  [Master :  Mr.  Stephen  Shaw  ’*’]. 
BROOKER :  Frederick  George  [Probationer  1900] ; 
“Ingieside,”  Elm  Grove,  Peekham  Rye,  S.E.  [School 
of  Architecture,  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street]. 

CURTIS  :  William  Thomas  [Probationer  1898] ;  Harble- 
down.  South  Croxted  Road,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 
[Master  :  Mr.  Durward  Brown]. 

RAINFORTH  :  Sydney  Herbert  [Probationer  1898] ;  Briar 
Gate,  South  Park,  Lincoln  [Masters :  Messrs.  W.'*  & 
W.  G.  Watkins*]. 

JARVIS  :  John  Weston  [Probationer  1900] ;  Essex  Villa, 
Alcester  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham  [Master :  Mr. 
F.  B.  Osborn  ’*’]. 

STONE  :  Henry  Walcott  [Probationer  1900]  ;  9,  The 
Avenue,  Taunton  [Master:  Mr.  F.  W.  Roberts]. 
BROOKE  :  John  Tallents  Wynyard  [Probationer  1898] ; 
The  Hive,  Bowdon,  Cheshire  [Master :  Mr.  John 
Brooke  ’*’]. 

COSWAY :  Reginald  Wentworth  Alfred  James  [Proba,- 
tioner  1898];  6,  Engineers’  Quarters,  H.  M.  Prison, 
Wandsworth  [School  of  Arts  and  Crafts]. 

HARDING;  Edward  [Probationer  1898];  75,  Arodene 
Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W.  [Master :  Mr.  C.  Harrison 
Townsend  ’*’]. 

HOBSON  :  Florence  Fulton  [Probationer  1899] ;  6,  Hope- 
field  Avenue,  Belfast  [Master  :  Mr.  .1.  St.  J.  Phillips  *]. 
KENNEDY  :  Edwin  Riddell  [Probationer  1899] ;  3,  Eas¬ 
ton  Terrace,  Cliftonville,  Belfast  [Masters :  Messrs. 
Graeme- Watt  &  Tulloch  ’*’]. 

MADDOCK :  Sydney  [Probationer  1899] ;  Main  Street, 
Frodsham,  Cheshire  [Masters  ;  Messrs.  Wilson  & 
Talbot]. 

MORRIS  :  Leon  [Probationer  1897] ;  2,  Rock  Avenue,  New 
Brompton,  Kent  [Master  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.’*’]. 
MURPHY  ;  Bailey  Scott  [Probationer  1895]  ;  c/o  Messrs. 

Kinross  &  Tarbalton,  2,  Abercromby  Place,  Edinburgh. 
OSBORNE ;  William  Robert  [Probationer  1899]  ;  Ivy- 
leigh,  The  Drove,  Swindon,  Wilts  [Master :  Mr.  H. 
Brakspear,  F.S.A.’*’]. 

OWEN  :  Frank  Ifor  Moran  [Probationer  1896] ;  24,  Ox¬ 
ford  Road,  Waterloo,  Liverpool  [Master  :  Mr.  Thomas 
Bower]. 

PENLINGTON ;  Stanley  Highfield  [Probationer  1899]  ; 
32,  Fawcett  Street,  Sunderland  [Master:  Mr.  H.  T.  D. 
Hedley]. 

SLADEN  :  Edward  Randulph  [Probationer  1898] ;  Bourne 
End,  Bucks  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Truefitt  ’*'■  &  Watson  ’*’]. 
SMITH  :  John  Barlow  [Probationer  1898] ;  6,  Spenser 
Road,  Bedford  [Masters:  Messrs.  C.  E.  Mallows & 
Grocock]. 

THOMPSON  ;  Charles  Joseph  [Probationer  1899] ;  15, 
Earlsfield  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.W.  [Masters  :  Messrs. 
D.  Cubitt,  Nichol,  Sons,  &  Chute]. 

The  asterisk  (*)  denotes  members  of  the  Institute. 

Final  and  Special. 

The  Final  and  Special  Examinations,  qualifying 
for  candidature  as  Associate  were  held 

in  London  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd  ult. 
Sixty-three  candidates  were  examined,  and  the 
following  thirty- five  passed,  the  others  being 
relegated  to  their  studies  :  — 

ADSHEAD  :  Charles  Thomas  [Probationer  1894,  Student 
1897]  ;  Ingieside,  Hazel  Grove,  near  Stockport. 
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BENSTEl):  Sidney  Walter  [Probationer  1893,  Student 

1897];  11,  Wakeliurst  Road,  Wandsworth  Common, 

S.W. 

BESANT :  Ernest  George  [Probationer  189(1,  Student 
1899]  ;  4,  Harvey  Road,  Cambridge. 

BIGGS  ;  Alfred  Ernest  [Probationer  1895,  Student  1897] ; 
Brooklyn,  Felixstowe. 

BOTTEEILL  :  Austin  Barugh  [Probationer  1895,  Student 

1897]  ;  Bracken  Lodge,  Oakdale  Road,  Streatham, 
S.W. 

BROADHEAD  :  Charles  Alfred  [Probationer  1898,  Student 

1899]  :  34,  Albert  Grove,  Derby  Road,  Nottingham. 
BUSBRIDGE  :  Harold  [Probationer  1892,  Student  189.5]  ; 

43,  Heavitree  Road,  Flumstead,  S.E. 

COCRRILL  :  Ralph  Scott  [Probationer  189(1,  Student 

1898]  :  12,  Euston  Road,  Great  Yarmouth. 

DEVLIN  :  William  .lohn  [Probationer  1891,  Student 

189G]  ;  G,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  AV.C. 

DOBSON  :  Walter  Ernest  [Probationer  1894,  Student 

1900]  ;  Gothic  House,  Chislett  Road,  West  Hamp¬ 
stead. 

ELLISON  :  Walter  AVatkin  [Probationer  1895,  Student 

1898]  ;  34,  Thaiiet  Road,  Erith,  Kent. 

EAVING:  James  [Probationer  1897,  Student  1898];  8, 
Albert  Street,  Regent's  I’ark,  N.W. 

GAUNT:  Edward  Lawrence  [Probationer  1900,  Student 
1900 1  ;  Briartield,  Ilkley,  Yorks. 

GIBBINS:  Arthur  Everett  [Probationer  1895,  Student 
1897] ;  G,  Alilner  Square,  Islington,  N. 

HAAVARD  :  Francis  Robert  Boyd  [Probationer  1898,  Stu¬ 
dent  1900]  ;  38,  High  Street,  Marylebone,  AA'. 
HEMINGAVAY  :  Ralph  Eustace  [Probationer  1898,  Stu¬ 
dent  1900]  :  1,  Chaucer  Street,  Nottingham. 
HLIGHES:  Augustus  Edward  [Probationer  1894,  Student 
1898! ;  28,  Mortimer  Street,  Regent  Street,  AA’. 
HLTSSELL  ;  Allen  Trevls  [Special  Examination] ;  27, 
High  Street,  Ilfracombe. 

LEES  :  Ernest  AA'illiam  [Probationer  1892,  Student  189G] ; 

35,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  AV.C. 

MERILLE  DE  COLLEA'ILLE  :  Henry  Louis  Emile 
[Probationer  1895,  Student  1897] ;  24,  Chatham  Flace, 
Brighton. 

NORRIS  :  Edward  Berks  [Probationer  1897.  Student 

1899]  ;  301,  Charles  Road,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham. 
OAKES :  Leonard  Rycroft  [Probationer  189G,  Student 

1899] ;  120,  Sinclair  Road,  AA'est  Kensington,  AA’. 
RONTON  :  Harold  Frederic  [Probationer  1894,  Student 
1897] ;  149,  Hammersmith  Road,  AA'. 

REES  :  AVilliam  Beddoe  [Probationer  1898,  Student  1900] ; 
37,  St.  Mary  Street,  Cardiff. 

REILLY  :  Charles  Herbert,  AI.A.Cantab.  [Special  Exami¬ 
nation]  ;  28,  A’ictoria  Street,  S.AA’. 

RICHARDSON  :  Frank  George  [Special  Examination] ; 

10,  Fulbrook  Road,  Tufnell  Park,  N. 

RODAVAY :  Ernest  George  [Probationer  1895,  Student 

1897]  ;  G,  St.  John’s  Terrace,  AA’eston-super-Mare. 
SHARP :  George  Lister  Thornton  [Probationer  1897, 

Student  1900] ;  Prospect  House,  Barnes,  S.AA'. 
SIiATER  :  AAhlliam  [Probationer  1889,  Student  1893]  ;  27. 
Southey  Street,  Nottingham. 

SMITH  :  Francis  Danby  [Probationer  1894.  Student 

1898]  ;  Parliament  Alansions,  A’ictoria  Street,  S.AA’. 
SMITH :  Thomas  Marshall  [Probationer  189G,  Student 

1897]  ;  39,  Regina  Road,  Tollington  Park,  N. 
TUCKER  :  AValter  Stephen  [Probationer  1895,  Student 
189G]  ;  Coburg  House,  Exning,  Newmarket. 
VERSTAGE  :  Arthur  Halcrow  [Probationer  1894,  Student 
1897] ;  34,  Cantlowes  Road,  Camden  Square.  N.AA’. 
AVOORE  :  Joseph  Alfred  [Probationer  1895.  Student 
1897]  ;  57,  AVilfred  Street,  Derby. 

AATIATTEN  :  Edmund  Livingstone  [Probationer  1897, 
Student  1899] ;  Hellingley,  Dingwall  Avenue,  Croydon, 
Surrey. 


The  following  shows  the  number  of  failures  in 


each  subject  of  the  Final :  — 

I.  Design . 23 

11.  Mouldings  Ac.  .  .  .  .  .18 

III.  Alaterials  ......  11 

lA^.  Sanitation  ......  13 

A’.  Specifications  .....  1 

A’l.  Construction  :  P’orindations,  AAhills,  &c.  11 

A’ll.  Construction  :  Iron  and  Steel  Ac.  .  10 


The  Ashpitel  Prize. —  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners  the  Council  have 
decided  to  award  this  Prize  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomas 
Adshead  [Prohationer  1894,  Student  1897],  he 
being  the  candidate  who  has  most  highly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  Final  Examinations  held 
during  the  current  year. 

Special  Prize. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Proard  of  Examiners  the  Council  have  decided  to 
award  a  Prize  of  Books  of  the  value  of  AMO  to 
i\Ir.  F.  Dare  Clapham,  in  recognition  of  the  merit 
displayed  by  him  in  his  work  at  the  Special 
Examination  held  last  .Tune.  Mr.  Clapham 
obtained  the  highest  number  of  marks  ever 
a'\\  arded  at  the  Final  and  Special  Examinations. 


THE  BUSINESS  MEETING,  2nd  DEC. 

The  New  Model  By-laws  for  Rural  Districts. 

At  the  Business  iileeting  of  Monday,  the  2iid 
inst.,  Mr.  L.\cy  W.  Kidge  [ZA],  in  accordance 
with  notice,  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
desires  to  thank  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  issue  of  “  Model  By-laws,  IV. 
(Rural  Districts).”  While  doing  so  the 
Royal  Institute  would  urge  on  the  Board 
the  desirability  of  preparing  a  Model  to 
enable  Rural  District  Councils  to  regulate 
party-walls  as  distinct  from  external  walls, 
a  matter  for  which  the  Urban  Model  By¬ 
laws,  to  which  the  Board  refer  them,  are 
not  available.  The  Institute  grounds  this 
on  the  belief  that  the  existence  of  properly 
constructed  party-walls  has  proved  an 
efficient  barrier  to  the  spread  of  fire,  and 
that  it  is  imdesirable  that  such  protection 
should  be  withdrawn  in  places  where  it 
has  already  existed. 

Mr.  RriiGE  said  that  it  was  not  wholly,  perhaps,  upon 
the  action  of  the  Institute,  but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  in 
consonance  with  the  action  of  the  Institute  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  issued  for  use  in  rural  districts  a 
Alodel  Code  of  By-laws  of  a  much  more  simple  character 
than  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  some  country 
places.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  in  two,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  districts  with  which  he  was  acquainted  the  new 
Model  had  been  brought  into  use.  AATth  one  exception 
the  new  Alodel  furnished  everything  that  was  really  neces¬ 
sary  for  local  authorities  to  have  in  country  places,  and 
even  in  small  market  towns.  The  only  actual  building 
regulations  were  those  which  were  supposed  to  affect 
health — viz.  the  concrete  layer  under  a  house,  which  in 
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the  country  was  probably  of  much  more  importance 
than  in  a  town ;  a  damp  course  in  the  walls,  which 
was  certainly  not  of  less  consequence  in  the  country  than 
in  a  town ;  and  that  the  copings  should  be  kept  dry. 
There  was,  however,  a  very  serious  omission.  Local 
authorities,  if  they  adopted  the  Model,  had  no  power  to 
enforce  the  provision  of  a  proper  party-wall  between 
adjoining  tenements.  Everyone  would  admit  that  the 
party-wall  had  been  a  far  more  efficient  means  of  limiting 
the  area  and  extent  of  fires  than  anything  else.  It  would 
therefore  be  very  regrettable  if  any  country  pdace  which 
had  previously  been  able  to  enforce  the  provision  of  a 
party-wall  should  now  be  without  that  power.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  working  at  the  town  of  Andover  at  the  time 
when  they  introduced  the  by-laws,  and  it  struck  him  that 
the  by-laws  were  grossly  absurd  for  a  town  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  central  square  and  streets  straggling  out  some 
considerable  distance  in  different  directions  into  the 
country.  Yet  they  adopted  these  by-laws  solid,  just  as 
they  were  presented  to  them  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  He  now  should  hope  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
adopt  the  new  Model,  and  get  rid  of  a  great  many  quite 
unnecessary  restrictions  on  building.  It  happened  that  since 
this  matter  had  been  under  discussion  there  had  been  a  fire 
there,  and  one  side  of  a  street  had  been  almost  wholly 
consumed,  from  the  fact  that,  the  cottages  being  covered 
with  thatch,  the  fire  spread  from  house  to  house.  If  such 
a  thing  had  happened  after  they  had  adopted  less  stringent 
by-laws,  everybody  would  have  blamed  the  authorities 
for  adopting  them.  A  town  of  that  class,  with  streets 
fairly  wide  and  party-walls  between  the  houses,  should  be 
free  from  all  serious  risks  of  fire.  He  therefore  asked  the 
Institute  to  urge  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  enactment  of  this  by-law.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  party-wall  enactment  could  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  Urban  Model,  because  in  the  latter 
party-walls  and  external  walls  were  all  mixed  up  to¬ 
gether.  Another  point  was  that  with  a  view  to  thicken¬ 
ing  the  walls  and  making  the  houses  dryer  and  more 
comfortable,  it  had  been  enacted,  with  regard  to  ex¬ 
ternal  walls  in  small  houses  of  one  or  two  stories,  that 
there  should  be  one,  or  it  may  be  two,  stories  a  brick  and 
a  half  thick.  That  was  good  so  far  as  external  walls 
went,  but  it  was  not  necessary  in  the  least  degree  with 
regard  to  party-walls ;  one  brick  was  quite  sufficient 
thickness  for  the  party-walls  of  cottages  in  ordinary 
cases.  From  that  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  scheme 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  put  forward  in  their 
Memorandum  — viz.  that  rural  districts  which  wanted  to 
go  further  than  their  Model  should  take  the  by-laws  out  of 
the  Urban  Model — fell  through.  He  might  add  that  a 
most  careful  model  of  a  party-wall  by-law  was  presented 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  the  Institute  which 
it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  accept. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood  [F.'\  seconded  the  proposal, 
but  said  he  should  like  to  add  a  rider,  viz.  “  That  the 
Institute  requests  the  Local  Government  Board  to  promote 
a  Bill  in  Parliament  to  embody  those  sections  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  which  apply  to  ownership  and 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  party-walls,  and  make  such 
sections  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom.”  The  moment 
seemed  opportune  for  them  to  press  upon  the  Local 
Government  Board  the  urgent  need  that  existed  for 
codifying  the  treatment  of  party-walls  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  Mr.  Ridge  would  allow  him,  he  would  move 
that  his  resolution  be  amended  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Ridge  agreed  that  both  subjects  might  well  go  uj) 
together  from  the  Institute  to  the  Board,  but  pointed  out 
that  the  proposition  which  he  had  brought  forward  did 
not  require  legislation,  whereas  Mr.  Searles-Wood’s  pro¬ 
posal  did.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Searles-Wood  that  the 
matter  required  legislation  very  badly.  Anyone  who 
practised  in  London  knew  the  enormous  advantage  we 


possessed  from  the  existence  of  machinery  by  which  the 
joint  ownership  in  party- walls  could  be  adjusted;  and  it 
was  only  right  and  proper  to  desire  that  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  should  be  extended  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  John  Slater)  suggesting  the 
advisability  of  Mr.  Searles-Wood  bringing  forward  his 
proposal  as  a  separate  motion  after  Mr.  Ridge’s  resolution 
had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Searles-Wood  assented,  and 
discussion  on  Mr.  Ridge’s  motion  proceeded. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  [F.]  suggested  that  in  sending  the 
resolution  to  the  Local  Government  Board  it  would  be 
wise  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  draft  by-law  which  the 
Institute  had  already  laid  before  them  in  relation  to  party- 
walls,  as  the  same  ofifteial  might  not  have  the  two  matters 
before  him. 

Mr.  John  Herb  [F’.j  agreed  with  Mr.  Hall  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  represent  what,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Institute,  was  a  party-wall.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
they  should  make  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  a  parapet 
should  be  carried  above  the  roof.  When  the  London 
Building  Bill  was  before  Parliament  there  was  considerable 
opposition  with  regard  to  carrying  the  party-wall  beyond 
the  roof,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  that 
provision.  It  was  only  after  very  strenuous  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  County  Council,  in  which  they  had  the 
assistance  of  Captain  Shaw,  who  was  very  much  against 
abrogating  that  provision,  that  the  carrying  up  of  the 
parapet  wall  above  the  roof  was  insisted  upon.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  put  this  before  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  a  very  dogmatic  manner,  but 
allusion  might  be  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the  clause 
was  drafted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill  of  1894,  and  that 
would  perhaps  cover  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  Rii/GE  explained  that  the  by-law  drawn  up  by  the 
Institute  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  party-wall  going 
through  the  roof.  Where  the  houses  were  small,  say  only 
two  stories  high,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  necessity  to 
carry  the  wall  through  the  roof.  But  where  the  buildings 
were  large  the  expense  of  carrying  the  party-wall  through 
the  roof  became  relatively  trivial.  If  the  roof  of  either 
house  adjoining  the  party-wall  was  not  covered  with  in¬ 
combustible  material,  the  wall  was,  in  the  Institute’s  draft 
by-law,  to  be  carried  through  the  roof.  This  by-law  had  been 
carefully  thought  out  by  the  Committee  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Samuel  Knight  [F’.J,  referring  to  the  town  of 
Andover  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ridge,  said  that  when  he  was 
there,  not  more  than  a  month  ago,  he  found  that  the  old 
thatched  houses  had  been  nearly  all  rebuilt,  or  new  houses 
built  on  their  site,  and  that  they  had  very  properly  adopted 
party-walls  with  parapets  above  the  roofs.  From  his  own 
experience  he  did  not  think  that  a  party-wall  between 
houses  was  efficacious  unless  it  was  carried  above  the  roof 
at  least  a  foot  or  18  inches.  About  ten  years  ago  in  the 
North  of  London  there  was  a  fire  in  a  row  of  eight  or  ten 
houses  with  shops,  which  unfortunately  were  not  divided 
by  parapets.  The  consequence  was  that  the  fire  spread  to 
five  or  six  houses,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one,  as 
would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  parapets 
between.  The  houses  had  party-walls,  but  they  did  not 
extend  above  the  roof  ;  consequently  the  flames  passed 
through  from  rafter  to  ratter,  as  the  wall  could  not  be 
carried  close  up  to  the  roof.  He  was  heartily  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Ridge  that  this  part  of  the  enactment 
should  be  carried  out.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Searles- 
Wood’s  suggestion,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
enactment  of  the  London  Building  Act  1894  was  too 
searching,  involving  too  much  expense  to  adjoining  owners, 
to  be  adopted  without  very  much  modification  in  the  rural 
districts.  In  London  and  in  large  towns  the  owners  of 
property  were  able  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of 
rebuilding  the  party-walls  in  sufficient  thickness.  But  in 
rural  districts,  where  property  was  small  and  the  owners 
very  poor,  such  an  enactment  as  that  in  the  London 
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Building  Act  with  regard  to  party-walls  would  be  found 
very  onerous,  and  to  involve  considerable  hardship  in  some 
cases.  Take,  for  instance,  a  pair  of  cottages,  one  belonging 
to  a  man  of  very  small  means,  where  the  party-structure 
was  very  insufficient,  ijerhaps  half  wood  :  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  such  an  owner,  and  call  upon  him 
to  contribute  whether  he  had  the  money  or  not,  would  be 
a  great  hardship.  Therefore  he  thought  that  the  Institute 
ought  not,  without  considerable  reflection,  to  advise  a 
regulation  of  that  kind  to  be  carried  out  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  GonnoN  Smith  [U.]  said  he  should  like  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  even  if  party-walls  were  required  in 
these  instances  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  an  adjoining 
house,  perhaps  only  two  or  three  feet  off,  from  taking  tire 
from  the  already  burning  house.  Again,  was  the  party- 
wall  any  use  at  all  where  the  adjoining  house  was  covered 
with  thatch  ? 

Mr.  Ridge  and  Mr.  Hall  explained  that  both  these 
points  had  been  provided  for  in  the  draft  by-law  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  might  again  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Leonaki>  Stokes  [I''.]  asked  if  they  were  going  to 
recommend  the  parapet. 

Mr.  Ridge  replied  that  where  the  building  was  beyond 
a  certain  size,  and  where  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  pro¬ 
perties  or  either  of  them  were  not  covered  with  incom¬ 
bustible  material,  there  they  did  advise  the  jiarapet.  Not 
otherwise. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  the  resolution  were  carried, 
the  Secretary  would  send  a  covering  note  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  referring  them  to  the  by-law  on  the 
matter  which  the  Council  had  already  submitted  to  the 
Board. 

The  resolution  was  thereupon  put  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  Seaiiles-Wooi)  [F.],  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chair¬ 
man,  then  brought  forward  his  proposal  as  a  separate 
motion.  The  suggestion,  he  said,  had  already  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Institute,  and  he  thought  that  it  met 
Mr.  Knight’s  point.  What  they  particularly  wanted  to  do 
was  to  deal  with  questions  of  ownership,  and  if  that  were 
settled  it  need  not  increase  the  expense  at  all.  -\t  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  it  was  an  absolute  imjMSsc.  In  the  country  the 
party-wall  was  the  joint  property  of  two  individuals,  and 
nothing  could  bring  them  together  if  they  were  not 
mutually  inclined  to  agree.  The  wall  might  be  in  an 
absolutely  ruinous  condition,  and  yet  neither  jiarty  could 
touch  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  The  resolution 
he  wished  to  move  was  as  follows  ; 

“  That  this  Institute  requests  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament  to  embody  those 
sections  of  the  Loudon  Building  Act  1894  which  apply  to 
ownership  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  party-walls,  and 
make  them  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom.” 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  ;  Is  that  dealing  with  party-walls 
or  interest  in  party-walls? 

Mr.  Seables-Wood  :  The  interest  in  party-walls. 

Mr.  Hebb  :  That  means  outside  London,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Seaiiles-Wood  :  Yes,  districts  not  covered  by  the 
Loudon  Building  Act. 

Mr.  George  Elkington  [U.]  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
said  they  ought  clearly  to  understand  that  it  was  to  apply 
everywhere  outside  London,  because  those  difficulties,  so 
far  as  his  experience  went,  were  more  acute  when  they  were 
dealing  with  the  large  provincial  towns  than  in  country 
places.  Therefore,  if  they  had  to  choose  between  the 
urban  authorities  and  the  rural  authorities,  he  should  say 
that  this  provision  was  one  that  would  more  specially 
apply  to  urban  authorities  ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  there 
was  any  reason,  in  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Searles-Wood  had 
moved  it,  why  it  should  not  apply  to  both  urban  authorities 
and  rural  authorities. 


Mr.  Ridge  said  that  in  the  large  boroughs  of  Hornsey, 
Croydon,  Sutton,  West  Ham,  and  such  places  round 
London,  where  London  practice  prevailed,  they  had  not 
the  same  facilities  as  they  had  in  London  for  dealing 
with  this  joint  ownership  of  the  party-wall,  which  is  in 
itself  a  veiy  special  thing.  The  owners  were  tenants  in 
common.  It  was  an  odd  thing  that  a  request  had  never 
yet  come  up  from  the  large  provincial  towns  asking  for 
such  legislation.  It  had  been  remarkably  successful  in 
London,  for  that  which  was  enacted  in  18-55  was  practi¬ 
cally  re-enacted  in  1894.  It  would  not  have  been  so  re¬ 
enacted  if  it  had  not  been  successful. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Knight’s 
objection,  said  that  the  proposal  would  not  of  course 
preclude  any  friendly  settlement  between  the  adjoining 
owners.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  getting  a  settlement 
between  poor  owners  without  dispute  at  all.  Its  great 
advantage  was  that  it  provided  a  machinery  in  the  event 
of  an  itujmsse.  When  it  was  remembered  that  the  owners 
of  party-walls  were  the  owners  of  undivided  moieties,  it 
would  be  seen  that  any  machinery  that  would  prevent  an 
iiiqjasse  must  be  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Knight  said  that  he  referred  for  the  moment  to 
really  rural  districts — to  villages.  He  took  it  that  the 
intention  was  that  this  should  apply  to  all  rural  districts. 
But,  of  course,  as  to  towns  like  Croydon  or  other  towns 
in  the  country,  the  law  which  would  apply  to  London 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  them.  He  had  had  a  very 
large  experience  of  the  country  and  rural  districts,  and  he 
felt  that  the  actual  machinery  of  the  Loudon  Building 
-•let,  if  it  was  to  be  taken  cut-and-dried  out  of  the  Act  and 
jHit  down  as  the  operations  which  had  lo  be  gone  through 
in  country  villages,  would  involve  very  unnecessary  hard¬ 
ship  and  expense  in  cases  where  it  would  be  very  unde¬ 
sirable.  Of  course  when  an  impasse  occurred,  as  Mr. 

, Searles-Wood  observed,  there  was  a  way  out  of  it.  But, 
in  his  judgment,  the  sections  of  the  Loudon  Building  Act 
referred  to  would  require  very  considerable  modification 
from  their  present  shape  lo  make  them  available  every¬ 
where. 

Mr.  Searles-Wood,  answering  Mr.  Knight’s  objection, 
pointed  out  that  if  one  cottage  was  being  built  the  liy-laws 
as  at  present  existing  would  come  into  force,  and  they 
would  have  to  have  a  party-wall  or  an  external  wall. 
There  would  be  no  hardship  at  all. 

Mr.  MTlliam  Woodward  [-4.]  thought  that  Jlr.  Hall 
had  distinctly  answered  the  objection  raised,  because  in 
London,  if  the  adjoining  owner  and  the  building  owner 
chose  to  make  arrangements  themselves  without  calling 
into  operation  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Building  Act 
applicable  to  party-walls,  they  could,  and  did,  do  so. 

The  resolution,  subject  to  such  editing  as  might  be 
necessary,  was  then  put  from  the  Chair  and  carried 
unanimously. 

“  Institute  Assessors.” 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Wills 
[A.],  in  accordance  with  notice,  brought  forward 
the  following  motion  :  — 

“  That  in  the  interests  of  the  Profession  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  a  list  of  ‘  Insti¬ 
tute  Assessors’  drawn  up,  from  whom  the 
President  would  nominate,  and  that  this 
list  be  from  year  to  year  revised.” 

Mr.  Wills,  having  read  his  resolution,  made  a  few 
remarks  about  competitions  in  general.  A  competition, 
he  said,  usually  had  its  origin  in  a  local  body  wanting  to 
erect  a  certain  building.  The  members  of  that  local 
body  probably  in  many  cases  had  never  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  architects  before,  but  they  wanted  to  get  the 
best  result  possible.  They  were  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
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an  architect  his  fees,  but  they  must  first  see  by  inviting 
competitive  designs  what  was  the  best  design  that  they 
could  get.  In  most  eases  he  thought  public  bodies 
intended  to  carry  out  that  intention  as  fairly  as  possible. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  said  against  competitions  on 
the  ground  that  a  large  number  of  men  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  competing ;  but  those  of  them  who  were 
not  overburdened  with  work  were  forced  to  waste  time,  as 
it  was  called,  in  some  way  or  other,  and  the  question  was 
what  way  would  in  the  end  be  most  profitable  to  them.  It 
might  be  that  a  man  likes  to  write  a  book,  in  which  case 
there  is  all  the  uncertainty  whether  his  book  will  sell  and 
bring  him  any  profit  at  all.  Another  may  prefer  to 
compete :  it  gives  him  practice  in  designing  buildings, 
and  when  he  does  get  them  to  carry  out  he  would 
probably  be  more  competent  for  that  practice.  Be¬ 
cause  a  hundred  men  took  part  in  a  competition 
it  could  not  be  said  that  every  one  of  them  had  only 
one  chance  in  a  hundred.  Among  those  men  there 
were  probably  some  who  had  had  plenty  of  practice  and 
were  good  designers,  and  they  practically  competed  among 
themselves  ;  the  remainder  were  probably  acquiring  prac¬ 
tice,  which  would  be  useful  to  them  later  on.  He  could 
see  no  harm  in  the  institution  of  a  competition  ;  as  long  as 
it  was  conducted  fairly  it  must  result,  in  most  cases,  in 
good  both  for  the  public  body  and  for  the  profession,  if  the 
settlement  was  by  means  of  an  able  and  impartial  adjudi¬ 
cation.  One  may  put  it  that  the  man  who  competes  hopes 
to  make  friends  by  means  of  his  work,  and  that  the  man 
who  does  not  compete  hopes  to  get  work  by  means  of  his 
friends.  Probably  many  hoped  to  get  work  in  both  ways. 
He  did  not  think  at  the  present  time  that  competitions 
failed — and  he  had  heard  of  several  instances  of  their 
failing — from  the  lack  of  good  designs  sent  in.  More 
often  they  failed  on  account  of  the  Assessor  failing  to 
select  one  of  the  best  designs  sent  in.  Here  he  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  competitions  fell  under  two  heads.  There  were 
competitions  in  which  one  unquestionably  good  design  was 
sent  in,  which  was  clearly  better  than  any  other.  But 
there  were  also  competitions,  of  which  he  thought  the 
recent  competition  for  municipal  buildings  at  Hereford 
was  an  instance,  where  half  a  dozen  very  good  designs 
were  sent  in  ;  and  if  any  one  of  those  designs  had  been 
chosen,  he  thought  Hereford  would  have  had  good  public 
buildings,  and  no  one  would  have  had  a  right  to  blame 
the  Assessor,  although  it  might  be  said  that  a  certain  other 
design  had  points  in  its  favour  which  the  winning  design 
had  not.  But  in  that  case,  as  in  some  others,  one,  not 
of  the  best  designs,  but  of  the  poorest  designs,  had  been 
chosen,  and  that  sort  of  thing  brought  up  the  question, 
and  the  all-important  question,  of  the  Assessor.  He  did 
not  think  that  any  Assessor  could  be  expected  to  be 
infallible.  But  every  Assessor  ought  to  be  able  to  pick  out 
one  of  the  best  designs  sent  in,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Assessor  to  do  so  proved  that  he  had  not  the 
qualities  which  went  to  make  a  really  competent  Assessor. 
In  his  very  able  Presidential  Address  the  President  had 
referred  to  the  absence  of  criticism  of  any  of  the  competi¬ 
tions  conducted  under  the  Institute’s  Assessors  during  his 
period  of  office.  With  regard  to  that  he  might  say  that 
many  of  them  had  reached  an  age,  although  they  might 
be  very  young,  at  which  they  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
complain  every  time  they  had  some  just  grounds  for  com¬ 
plaint.  Again,  most  of  them  wished  to  help  and  not  to 
hinder  the  purpose  of  the  Institute,  and  they  thought  that 
by  complaining  very  often  they  would  be  hindering  the 
general  good.  With  regard  to  several  competitions  which 
had  been  assessed  by  Assessors  appointed  by  the  President 
he  might  say  that  there  had  been  a  very  great  and  some¬ 
what  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  result. 
The  profession,  he  thought,  could  not  express  too  much 
gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  it  by  the  Presidents  of 
the  Institute.  They  had  all  been  men  of  unquestionable 


ability,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  men  who  were  willing 
to  give  up  so  much  time  to  the  public  service ;  and  he  was 
perfectly  certain  that  in  everything  touching  the  profession 
they  had  tried  to  do  their  very  best  for  the  interests  of  that 
profession,  and  in  a  very  large  measure  they  had  succeeded. 
When,  however,  it  came  to  a  question  such  as  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  Assessor  there  must  be  occasions  on  which  the 
President,  however  well  he  knew  members  of  his  profession 
and  their  qualifications  for  a  special  post,  could  not  know 
quite  as  much  about  a  certain  man  as  perhaps  some 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  knew  ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  both  relieve  the  President  of  a  great  deal 
of  very  heavy  responsibility,  and  would  to  a  great  extent 
lessen  the  chance  that  an  inefficient  Assessor  would  be 
selected,  if  every  year  the  President  and  the  Council  in 
consultation  would  draw  up  a  list  of  Assessors  from  whom 
the  President  should  appoint  during  his  term  of  office.  If 
such  an  arrangement  were  come  to  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  profession  and  to  all  of  them.  He  had  no 
doubt  that,  with  regard  to  any  special  appointment  which 
the  President  was  inclined  to  make,  and  to  which  any 
Member  of  the  Council  might  demur,  when  the  President 
had  heard  the  reason  which  the  Council  had  for  objecting, 
he  would  concur,  and  there  would  probably  be  no  discus¬ 
sion  about  it  at  all.  He  certainly  thought  that  such  a 
system  would  relieve  the  President  of  a  great  deal  of  very 
heavy  responsibility  and  be  to  the  general  interest. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson  [A.]  seconded  the  motion.  In  the 
first  place,  he  said,  it  would  tend  very  greatly  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  members  of  the  profession  had  in  entering 
upon  competitions  if  they  knew  that  as  a  rule  there  was 
a  possibility  of  their  work  being  fairly  judged,  and  not  of 
any  serious  miscarriage  of  justice,  as  had  happened  in  the 
past.  Of  course,  no  matter  what  suggestions  might  be 
made  in  this  direction,  it  would  be  impossible  to  guard 
against  every  evil  of  this  nature  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Wills  had  very 
justly  pointed  out,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  guard  against 
the  appointment  of  an  incompetent  Assessor  in  whom  the 
whole  conduct  and  judgment  of  a  very  weighty  competition 
were  placed.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arbitrament  of 
perhaps  several  weeks’  work  of  his  fellow-practitioners  in 
his  hands,  and  they  ought  to  guard  against  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  man  who  was  unable  to  pick  out  one  of  the  best 
designs.  If  they  had  a  guarantee  that  even  one  of  the 
best,  not  always  the  best,  should  be  selected,  it  would  be 
to  the  credit  of  the  profession,  and  would  prevent  the 
erection  of  many  buildings  such  as  had  been  and  were 
being  erected  in  this  country,  which  were  of  no  credit  to 
them  as  a  profession.  In  the  second  place  he  did  not 
think  that  it  would  in  any  way  infringe  upon  the  President’s 
position.  No  member  of  the  Institute,  he  was  sure,  would 
wish  to  detract  from  his  prestige  in  any  shape  or  form ; 
but  it  was  also  a  wise  thing  to  look  upon  this 
growth  of  the  competitive  system  in  a  common-sense 
fashion.  It  was  not  now  what  it  had  been.  It  had  grown 
very  largely  of  late  years,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  it  was 
much  better  conducted  than  it  had  been  in  former  times  ; 
and  there  were,  he  believed,  hardly  any  public  bodies  of 
importance  in  this  country  but  came  to  the  Institute  for 
help  or  guidance  when  they  had  important  schemes  on 
hand.  It  said  a  great  deal  for  the  Institute  that  it  had 
made  itself  felt  in  that  direction,  and  it  would  be  wise  if  it 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  itself  felt  still  more  in  the 
future;  and  he  believed  that  it  could  do  so  by  recognising 
the  fact  that  competitions  were  here  amongst  us,  and  it 
was  no  good  bewailing  the  fact  that  too  many  men  wasted 
their  time  and  talent  and  money  in  sending  in  designs  for 
all  sorts  of  schemes.  Competitions  had  to  be  properly 
conducted,  and  if  they  were  properly  conducted  they  would 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  profession.  He  believed  that 
such  a  change  as  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Wills  would 
help  in  a  very  great  measure  to  give  them,  as  a  body,  a 
better  standing ;  it  would  help  the  public  bodies  with 
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whom  tliey  liail  to  deal,  would  give  them  better  results, 
and  would  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  President  of 
the  Institute. 

Mr.  WiLLi.\M  WooDW.VRD  [R.]  asked  if  the  procedure 
proposed  by  Mr.  Wills  was  not  that  which  was  practically 
adopted  at  this  moment  in  the  Institute.  He  took  it 
that  the  President  did  not  himself  solely,  and  without 
consultation  with  the  Council,  nominate  anyone  to  be  the 
Assessor.  Therefore,  if  that  were  so — as  he  anticipated  it 
W’as,  at  all  events  he  should  like  to  hear  it  contradicted  if 
it  was  not— there  would  not  be  much  advantage  in  adopt¬ 
ing  Mr.  Wills’s  proposal.  But  if  there  was  any  meaning 
at  all  in  the  resolution  it  must  mean  that  the  President, 
or  that  the  President  and  Council,  had  in  some  instances 
appointed  an  Assessor  who  was  not  competent,  or  had  not 
been  found  competent,  to  deal  with  the  competition  in 
hand.  If  that  be  so,  more  grounds  should  have  been 
urged  as  a  reason  for  the  new  departure  which  Mr.  Wills 
thought  he  w’as  proposing,  but  which  no  doubt  already 
existed.  With  regard  to  publishing  a  list,  he  did  not  see 
that  much  good  w’ould  result  from  that,  because  no  Pro¬ 
vincial  Committee  would  appoint  an  Assessor,  even  if  he 
were  on  the  list,  unless  they  obtained  some  assurance  that 
the  men  on  that  list  were  competent  to  deal,  not  only  with 
competitions  generally,  but  with  the  particular  class  of 
building  wanted.  He  could  not  see  that  any  good  would 
result  from  the  proposed  list.  What  they  should  impress 
upon  Assessors  was  the  question  of  cost.  If  a  man  inten¬ 
tionally  or  unintentionally  produced  a  design  which  he 
knew’  perfectly  well  could  not  be  carried  out  for  the  stipu¬ 
lated  sum,  his  work  should  be  disqualified.  If  .Vssessor.s 
would  only  direct  their  attention  first  to  the  cost,  and  after 
that  to  the  design,  then  justice  would  be  done,  and  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  fault-finding. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  [E’.]  .said  that  ns  he  understood 
Mr.  Wills’s  suggestion  it  was  not  that  there  should  be  a 
list  of  Assessors  elected  by  the  general  body.  Init  that  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  should  make  up  a  list,  and  from 
that  list  the  President  should  nominate  the  .4ssessors. 

Mr.  WiLi.s  :  That  is  so  ;  perfectly  right. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  :  That  is  not  as  Mr.  Woodw’ard 
understands  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Woodward:  No;  I  understood  that  the  list  was 
to  be  prepared,  and  that  Committees  would  go  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  select  a  man  from  that  list. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  said  that  he  must  confess  that  Mr. 
Wills’s  arguments  appeared  to  be  sound  ones,  and  a  tribute 
was  due  to  him  for  the  non-personal  way  in  which  he  had 
handled  the  subject.  If  such  a  list  were  prepared  there 
could  be  no  exception  taken  to  it  by  any  President  of  the 
Institute :  and  if  it  would  in  any  way  commaml  more 
confidence  in  the  profession  generally  to  know  that  the 
opinions  of  thirty  men  sitting  round  the  Council  table  had 
been  taken  as  to  the  suitability  of  certain  gentlemen  for 
Assessors,  nothing  but  good  could  result  from  it.  There¬ 
fore  he  thought  the  corollary  of  this  discussion  should  be 
that  a  motion  should  be  made  to  refer  this  subject  to  the 
Council  for  their  consideration.  With  reference  to  the 
point  Mr.  Woodward  had  touched  upon,  he  himself  felt 
frequently  that  there  was  too  little  care  exercised  by 
-Assessors  in  respect  of  the  essential  conditions  on  which 
men  entered  into  a  competition.  Mr.  Woodward  was  quite 
right  when  he  said  that  if  a  Town  Hall  was  advertised  to 
be  built  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  ±’40,000,  and  somebody 
sent  in  a  design  costing  £80,000,  it  should  be  right  for  the 
Assessor  to  rule  that  design  out  of  the  competition.  Many 
of  the  complaints  made  had  been  on  the  ground  that  an 
Assessor  had  given  place  to  a  design  which  so  far  exceeded 
the  limit  of  cost  that  it  ought  to  be  ruled  out ;  for  mani¬ 
festly,  given  a  building  of  a  certain  size,  a  man,  if  he  had, 
say,  £80,000  to  play  with,  could  frequently  make  a  better 
or  at  least  a  more  attractive  building  than  a  man  who 
designed  with  only  £40,000  to  deal  with. 


Mr.  Gordon  Smith  opposed  the  motion.  He  felt  that  no 
good  could  possibly  result  from  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President  or  the  Council  to  a  limited  number  of  Assessors. 
It  was  much  better  to  leave  the  President,  or  the  President 
and  Council,  absolutely  unfettered  in  their  selection.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  President’s  decision  or 
the  President’s  selection  had  been  accused  of  impropriety 
in  some  way. 

Mr.  Wills  said  that  his  observations  were  entirely 
general.  His  point  was  that,  however  much  the  President 
knew  individually  of  the  different  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  of  course  the  President  plus  the  Council  must 
know  more  than  the  President  alone,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  should  have  the  advantage  of  that  collective  know¬ 
ledge. 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith  ;  And  the  profession  does  have  the 
advantage  of  that  collective  knowledge. 

Mr.  John  Hkbh  said  that  the  motion  appeared  to  be  a 
motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  President.  [Mr.  Wills  : 
No,  no.j  If  it  meant  anything  it  meant  that.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  outside  bodies  came  to  the  President 
and  asked  his  advice  as  representing,  as  they  thought,  the 
head  of  the  profession.  It  would  be  a  very  injurious  step 
to  limit  the  discretion  of  the  President.  The  President 
could,  if  he  chose,  consult  his  Council.  He  could  make 
an}’  inquiries  he  thought  fit,  and  if  he  had  any  doubt  he 
would  always  be  careful  to  make  such  inquiries  before  he 
acted.  It  would  weaken  greatly  the  position  of  the  Council 
if  a  resolution  of  the  kind  which  had  been  proposed  were 
carried,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  negatived. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Lanchestei:  [R.]  said  he  should  like  to  combat 
the  idea  which  had  been  expressed  that  the  motion  in  any 
way  constituted  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  President.  It 
simply  concerned  the  general  system.  The  motion  was 
brought  forward  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Institute. 
Why  should  they  be  hampered  in  their  selection  of  a 
President  by  having  to  consider  his  capacity  for  being  able 
to  pick  out  .\ssessors  for  the  various  classes  of  buildings, 
the  subject  of  competition  ?  They  wanted  as  President  a 
man  of  broad  views  and  of  perhaps  a  spirited  temperament, 
who  would  represent  the  profession  in  the  best  light  before 
the  world  ;  that  he  should  necessarily  be  combined  with 
a  man  who  knew  all  about  details,  and  where  to  put  his 
finger  upon  the  best  Assessor  for  an}’  particular  compe¬ 
tition,  seemed  altogether  an  absurdity.  The  only  reason 
for  the  suggestion  was  in  order  to  make  it  a  regular 
system  that  a  number  of  men  to  act  as  Assessors  should 
be  selected  by  the  Council,  and  that  that  list  should  be 
put  at  the  President’s  disposal,  so  that  he  could  see  at  a 
glance  who  was  the  most  suitable  Assessor  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  competition,  the  list  being  from  time  to  time 
revised.  If  such  a  system  were  adopted,  it  would  free 
members  from  a  certain  anxiety  in  their  selection  of  a 
President ;  they  need  not  then  concern  themselves  as  to 
whether  he  was  a  good  selector  of  Assessors. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Beodie  [R.]  said  that  he  could  not  see  that 
the  motion  contained  the  slightest  suggestion  of  im¬ 
propriety  in  the  present  President  or  any  other  President 
of  the  Institute.  It  would  be  an  extremely  good  thing  for 
the  President  if  the  resolution  were  carried,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  people  should  not  be  invited  or  expected  to 
apply  to  the  President  to  appoint  an  Assessor,  but  that 
they  should  apply  to  the  Institute  as  a  corporate  body, 
and  not  to  a  certain  gentleman  who  occupied  an  honour¬ 
able  position  in  the  Institute.  Therefore  he  should  sup¬ 
port  the  resolution  Mr.  Wills  had  proposed. 

Jlr.  Lact  W.  Ridge  hoped  the  resolution  would  not  be 
passed.  Say  what  they  would,  it  was  a  reflection  on  the 
action  of  their  Presidents.  If  things  were  considered 
perfectly  satisfactory  there  would  have  been  no  object  in 
bringing  forward  this  resolution.  Apart  from  that,  how¬ 
ever,  what  he  wanted  to  know  was  how  they  were  going  to 
make  the  proposed  list.  The  amount  of  quarrelling  there 
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would  be  over  it  appeared  to  bim  to  be  one  of  those  things 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  realise,  even  by  those 
who  had  served  on  the  inner  councils  of  the  Institute, 
and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  those  who  had  not  so 
served  could  not  realise  for  a  moment  the  jealousies  which 
most  arise  if  the  resolution  were  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  Again,  there  were  new  subjects  coming  up. 
If  they  had  a  list  made  by  ballot,  or  made  by  the  most 
skilful  person  they  could  think  of  to  pick  out  skilled 
architects,  it  would  probably  omit  the  one  man  who  knew 
something  about  the  particular  new  subject  that  came  up 
for  competition  ;  then  the  President  or  the  Council  would 
be  debarred  from  selecting  the  one  man  who  ought  to  be 
the  Assessor  in  a  case  of  that  sort.  Therefore  the  list 
would  have  the  most  fatal  result.  With  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  President,  everybody  must  know  that  the 
President  of  the  Institute  was  a  constitutional  monarch, 
and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  President  he 
consulted  with  the  officers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  every  action 
of  the  President  was  a  personal  action  and  that  he  went 
entirely  upon  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  men 
whom  he  came  across  in  his  own  practice  in  selecting  an 
Assessor.  Surely  the  President  acted  as  any  honourable 
man  would  do  in  that  position,  and  made  use  of  the 
knowledge  which  had  accumulated  in  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  Institute  in  appointing  Assessors.  He  was  sure 
that  those  gentlemen  who  believed  they  would  improve 
the  position  of  competitors  by  the  resolution  proposed 
were  under  a  delusion  from  which,  if  they  passed  it,  they 
would  soon  wake  up  to  find  they  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.  [T'.],  who  rose  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Chairman,  said  that  Mr.  Wills  called 
upon  him  some  time  ago  and  mentioned  that  there  was  a 
feeling  amongst  many  of  the  younger  men  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  Assessors,  and  that  he  intended  to 
move  in  the  matter.  He  (Mr.  Webb)  told  him  he  thought  it 
was  a  very  proper  and  fit  thing  that  it  should  be  discussed  ; 
that  the  Institute  existed  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
such  matters.  He  remembered  the  time  when  there  were 
no  Assessors  at  all,  and  he  remembered  very  well  attend¬ 
ing  at  Mr.  Cole  Adams’s  rooms  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  young  men  of  those  days  decided  and  solemnly 
bound  themselves  not  to  enter  into  any  competition — a 
very  serious  thing  for  many  of  them  to  do  — unless  an 
Assessor  was  appointed.  A  memorial  was  then  drawn  up, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  signatures  were  attached  to  it, 
and  Mr.  Street  presented  it  to  the  Institute,  and  asked 
them  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  memorialists.  That 
memorial  led  to  an  Assessor  being  appointed  in  almost  all 
competitions,  and  in  Ms  view  it  had  been  of  enormous 
advantage  to  young  men  who  entered  competitions,  as  he 
and  others  had  had  to  do.  Looking  at  the  resolution  now 
before  them  he  could  not  think  that  it  was  intended  in 
any  way  as  a  reflection  on  the  President.  But  if  it  was 
the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  it  might  possibly 
be  so  looked  upon,  he  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Wills  would 
alter  it  to  that  extent.  He  v/as  sure  that  if  the  Insti¬ 
tute  was  to  be  of  real  use,  and  members  were  to  feel 
any  genuine  interest  in  it,  they  must  allow  those  who 
felt  aggrieved  to  come  and  speak  it  out  in  their 
meeting-room,  as  Mr.  V/ills  had  done,  moderately  and 
reasonably,  and  giving  his  reasons  for  it.  After  hear¬ 
ing  what  had  been  said,  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling 
that  if  this  resolution  were  passed  it  would  be  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  President.  He  certainly  should  not  join  in 
anything  that  could  possibly  be  considered  in  that  light, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  anyone  else,  after  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made,  would  wish  to  do  so  ;  and  as  he 
believed  that  the  object  of  members  who  had  brought  the 
subject  forward  was  to  get  the  matter  considered  by  the 
Council,  might  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Council 
themselves  to  consider  whether  any  alteration  could  be 


made  ?  He  confessed  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  an  unreasonable  thing.  It  was  about  thirty  years 
ago  since  Assessors  were  first  appointed,  and  since  then  a 
gradual  way  of  appointing  them  had  grown  up.  Person¬ 
ally  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  the 
responsibility  off  the  President.  That  was  the  very  thing 
they  must  try  and  keep  on  the  President,  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  acts.  With  a  Committee  there  was  no 
responsibility ;  it  could  be  shifted  from  one  to  the  other. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  might  be  some  possible 
modification.  The  President  himself,  with  the  long  ex¬ 
perience  he  had  had,  might  be  able  to  help  them  over  the 
difficulty.  He  ventured  to  suggest  that  if  the  Chairman 
were  to  give  an  undertaking  that  this  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  Assessors  generally  should  be  brought  up 
and  considered  by  the  Council,  perhaps  then  Mr.  Wills,  on 
the  strength  of  that  assurance,  might  see  his  way  to  with¬ 
draw  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Wills  said  he  wished  strongly  to  negative  the 
suggestion  that  in  making  this  motion  he  had  the  least 
intention  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  any  President  of  the 
Institute,  but  his  feeling  was  that  the  whole  Council  and 
the  President  together  would  know  more  about  the 
qualifications  of  an  Assessor  than  the  President  alone.  If 
it  was  the  fact  that  the  President  in  all  cases  took  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  he  could  not  see  that  the  resolution 
could  in  any  way  reflect  upon  the  President,  because  it  was 
simply  putting  his  course  of  action  into  words.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  the  fact  that  in  these  matters  he 
took  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Council,  then,  with  every 
respect  for  the  President  and  every  disposition  to  believe 
in  Ms  fitness  to  choose  Assessors,  he  could  only  say  that 
it  seemed  to  him  that  these  were  matters  in  which  the 
utmost  amount  of  information  was  necessary  and  advisable. 
If,  however,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  this 
motion  had  better  be  withdrawn,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
the  Chairman  would  assure  them  that  this  subject  would 
be  fully  considered  by  the  Council  with  a  view  to  seeing 
whether  any  modifications  could  be  made  which  would 
render  the  whole  system  of  the  appointment  of  Assessors 
more  certain  and  more  efficient  than  it  was  at  present,  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  his  moiion. 

The  Chaieman  said  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Wills’s  arguments  were  not  quite  pertinent  to  his 
motion.  The  motion  distinctly  asked  that  a  list  of 
Assessors  should  be  drawn  up.  His  remarks,  however, 
seemed  to  point  out  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Council 
should,  if  possible,  be  associated  with  the  President  in  any 
selection  of  Assessors.  The  two  things  did  not  seem  to  be 
quite  the  same.  He  should  like  to  express  his  own  app  e- 
ciation  of  the  extremely  able  way  in  which  Mr.  Wills  had 
brought  forward  his  motion,  but  he  did  not  think  that  Mr. 
Wills  and  the  members  who  supported  him  quite  appreciated 
the  difficulty  which  it  would  be  to  the  Council,  in  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  letter  of  his  resolution,  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
Assessors  which  was  to  be  revised  from  year  to  year.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  an  impossibility.  At  the  present 
time  the  President,  or  the  President  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  had  the  whole  body  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  to 
choose  from ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  any 
particular  case  they  might  have  applications  from  country 
places  far  away  from  London  to  appoint  Assessors.  He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  complete 
list  of  Assessors  who  would  be  agreeable  to  all  the 
members  of  the  profession,  young  and  old,  unless 
they  had  the  whole  list  of  the  Institute  before  them. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  an  Assessor,  however  and 
whenever  appointed,  must,  on  Ms  first  appointment,  be  an 
Assessor  for  the  first  time  ;  it  was  not  till  the  result  of  that 
Assessorship  was  known  that  they  could  say  whether  he 
was  or  was  not  a  good  man  for  the  position,  and  it  was 
perfectly  impossible  to  say  a  priori  that  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Jones,  or  anybody  else,  would  or  would  not  be  a  good 
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Assessor.  That  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  flaw  in  Mr. 
Gibson’s  argument.  Bat  with  regard  to  the  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  he,  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting,  was  perfectly  willing  to  nndertake 
that  the  Council  would  carefully  consider  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  Assessorships,  as  to  whether  the  present  system  was 
a  desirable  one ;  and  if  they  were  willing  to  leave  it  at 
that,  he  was  certain  the  Council  would  agree  that  the 
matter  should  be  carefully  considered,  so  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  might  not  turn  out  to  be  useless. 

Mr.  Wills  having  intimated  his  wish  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  the  Chairman  said  he  would  undertake  that  the 
whole  question  should  come  before  the  Council  in  the 
light  of  the  remarks  made  that  evening,  and  be  thoroughly 
hrashed  out. 


The  President’s  Opening  Address  :  A  Correction. 

The  President  desires  to  state  that  he  has  been 
informed  that  the  reference  in  his  late  Presidential 
Address  to  a  certain  competition  was  not  quite 
correct.  It  appears  that  any  dithculty  which  arose 
Avas  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  sending  off 
the  altered  conditions  to  the  competitors,  for  which 
the  Assessor  was  in  no  Avay  to  blame. 

Ripon  Minster. 

j\Ir.  Fkancis  Bond  [iP.H.]  writes  : — 

In  writing  from  memory  in  the  Jouunal  for 
28rd  November,  I  spoke  of  Augustinian  Canons 
at  Bipon.  They  were,  of  course,  seculars.  I 
should  like  to  add  that  the  strongest  jiroof  of  the 
influence  of  the  design  of  Pipon  is  to  be  seen  at 
Tynemouth,  which  is  somewhat  later  in  date, 
but  still  in  the  twelfth  century.  If  the  drawing 
of  Tynemouth  (restored)  in  Sir  (iilbert  Scott’s 
Lectures  be  consulted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Tynemouth  choir  is  reminiscent  of  the  transi¬ 
tional  Avork  both  of  the  nave  and  the  choir  at 
Ripon. 

The  late  Charles  John  Innocent  [F.''. 

The  death  is  announced  of  ]\Ir.  C.  Innocent, 
of  Sheffield,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  i\Ir.  Innocent 
Avas  elected  Associate  in  18G:5,and  Fellow  in  1889. 
He  was  a  Past-President  of  the  Sheffield  Society 
of  Architects,  and  AA’as  sometime  Member  of  the 
Institute  Council.  He  sei'A’ed  his  articles  with 
Messrs.  Wightman.  Hadfield,  and  Goldie,  of 
Sheffield,  and  remained  Avith  that  firm  as  chief 
assistant  until  its  dissolution  in  1868,  AA'hen  he 
started  practice  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Innocent 
had  a  large  general  practice,  was  the  architect  of 
the  Montgomery  Hall,  Sheffield,  and  of  several 
school  buildings  for  the  Sheffield  School  Board. 


EEYIEWS. 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND,  1500-1625. 

Early  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England.  A  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Tudor,  Elizahethan, 
and  Jacobean  Periods,  1500-1625,  for  the  Use  of 
Shulents  and  others.  By  J.  Alfred  Gotcli,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  “  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  With  87  collotype  and  other  plates  and  230 
illustrations  in  the  text.  8o.  Bond.  1901.  Price  ±T  Is. 
[B.  T.  Batsford,  91  High  Holhorn.'] 

The  “modes”  of  Paris  change  scarcely  more 
frequently  than  do  the  architectural  fashions  of 
England,  and  the  few  years  that  haA’e  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gotch’s  large  work 
on  the  “  Renaissance  ”  have  accordingly  sufficed  to 
effect  a  complete  revolution  in  our  architectui-al 
aims  and  aspirations.  Hence  the  point  of  A'iew 
of  the  practising  architect  in  regard  to  this  later 
and  smaller  book  Avill  naturally  not  be  the  same 
as  it  Avas  towards  the  earlier.  This  on  its  appear¬ 
ance  chimed  in  accurately  with  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  for  picturesqneuess  was  then  essentially 
the  dominant  note.  To-day,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  all  for  dignity,  and  mullioned  windows 
and  irregular  outlines  have  come,  more  or  less,  to 
be  regarded  as  vieux  jcu.  It  is  an  interesting 
problem  Avhether  the  architect  is  altogether  the 
master  of  his  fate  in  this  respect,  or  merely  the 
humhle  slave  of  destiny  ;  but  hoAA’ever  this  may  be, 
and  however  strongly  the  stream  of  tendency  may 
be  bearing  us,  Avilling  or  iiuAvilling,  toAA’ards 
diff'erent  ideals,  we  should.  neA'ertheless,  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Gotch  for  this  fitting  pendant  to  his  earlier 
labours. 

Indeed,  1  am  not  sure  that  the  air  of  detach¬ 
ment  Avith  Avhich  Ave  are  now  able  to  follow  him 
in  this  brief  revieAv  of  a  momentous  period  in  the 
history  of  English  architecture  does  not  actually 
enhance  the  charm  of  the  book.  We  haA'e  been 
living  latterly  so  much  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Later  Renaissance  that  already  it  is  refreshing  to 
turn  from  its  formality  and  stiffness,  its  academical 
correctness,  and  its  artificiality,  to  the  A'igorous 
if  ungrammatical  Avork  of  our  Elizabethan  ances¬ 
tors— to  borroAv  an  overworked  simile,  it  is  like 
stepping  from  the  perfumed  air  of  a  ball-room  out 
into  the  fresh  breezes  of  a  spring  morning. 
Change  being  the  one  thing  that  can  be  predicted 
with  certainty  in  the  sphere  of  architecture,  it  may 
eA  en  be— who  knows  ?  — that  this  handbook  of  Mr. 
Gotch’s,  packed  as  it  is  with  AA'ell  selected  and 
seductive  illustrations,  may  have  arrived  at  the 
psychological  moment  to  rekindle  an  old  love, 
and  send  us  back  once  more  for  inspiration  to 
vernacular  sources.  For,  after  all,  the  Later 
Renaissance  is  English  only  by  adoption.  What- 
eA'er  its  merits,  it  is  in  fact  only  a  variant  of  a 
cosmopolitan  style,  and  it  no  more  constitutes  a 
national  architecture  than  the  curAe  of  hat  brim 
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and  hang  of  trousers,  which  enable  us  so  often  to 
identify  our  fellow-countrymen  abroad,  make  a 
national  costume.  On  the  other  hand,  at  no  time 
in  our  history  was  our  architecture  more  typical 
of  English  sentiment  and  feeling  than  in  the 
spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  never  was  it 
more  directly  the  natural,  unrestricted  outcome  of 
climate  and  custom  ;  and  never,  Dutch  influence 
notwithstanding,  was  it  more  completely  differ¬ 
entiated  from  that  of  the  Continent,  unless  it  be, 
perhaps,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  Gothic  imme¬ 
diately  preceding. 

Had  we  been  further  removed  from  Europe,  it 
is  at  least  possible  that  the  classic  detail  might 
have  continued  to  reach  us  gradually,  and  so 
might  have  been,  'pari  passit,  assimilated  without 
any  radical  upheaval  of  the  old  traditions,  a 
really  national  style  being  thus  ultimately  deve¬ 
loped  to  meet  the  new  needs  then  arising.  The 
historian,  however,  has  instead  to  trace  the  stern 
fight  between  native  and  foreign  influences  up  to 
the  final  victory  of  the  latter,  and  this  Mr.  Gotch 
has  done  most  admirably,  lightening  our  way, 
moreover,  with  a  series  of  sketches,  views,  and 
drawings  which  have  collectively  only  one  fault, 
viz.,  that  they  are,  perhaps,  apt  to  give  to  the 
neophyte  an  unduly  high  opinion  of  the  general 
artistic  merit  of  the  buildings  of  the  period.  For 
this,  of  course,  he  should  be  rather  thanked  than 
blamed. 

The  evolution  of  the  modern  house  plan  from 
its  mediseval  prototype  is  most  interestingly  traced, 
and  in  this  respect  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
book  supplies  a  missing  link  in  the  chain  of 
architectural  history,  while  the  fact  that  all  the 
plans  have  been  prepared  to  one  uniform  scale  is 
only  significant  of  the  care  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  its  production  throughout. 

In  discussing  the  house  plan,  the  author  justly 
lays  stress  upon  the  few  sacrifices  of  common 
sense  to  a.rchitectural  effect  which  we  find  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Elizabethans,  and  although  he 
cannot  at  the  same  time  resist  contrasting  in  this 
respect  the  work  of  the  Palladian  school,  he  does 
not,  either  on  this  head  or  in  regard  to  the 
debatable  Thorpe  drawings,  descend  from  the 
realms  of  history  to  controversy.  The  superior 
pliancy  of  a  mullionecl  treatment,  as  he  points 
out,  kept  the  Elizabethan  builders  above  many 
temptations  ;  and  with  the  growing  complexity  of 
our  modern  requirements  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  we  are  wise  to  throw  away  the  freedom 
in  planning  such  a  style  affords.  That  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  dignity,  moreover,  may  be 
proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  many  of  the 
illustrations  in  this  book,  as  well  as  in  the  author’s 
larger  volumes,  while  the  more  humble  the 
building  the  more  burdensome  the  yoke  of  the 
sash-window  becomes.  That  Mr.  Gotch’s  own 
sympathies  are  with  the  Early  Renaissance  is 


both  natural  and  evident,  that  he  would  wish 
those  of  his  readers  to  be  with  it  too  is  probable 
enough,  but  he  is  nevertheless  wisely  content  to 
set  us  thinking  and  to  leave  us  to  draw  our  own 
deductions.  But  if  he  is  reticent  in  the  text  his 
illustrations  are  eloquent.  Inigo  Jones  is  a  name 
to  conjure  with— particularly,  let  it  be  whispered, 
at  the  present  moment.  We  may — we  must — 
admire  his  genius,  but  in  turning  over  the  pages 
of  this  book  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  with 
his  importation  of  the  fully  developed  Italian 
Renaissance  was  lost  at  once  and  for  ever  all 
hope  of  a  truly  national  style.  The  change  may, 
likely  enough,  have  been  inevitable,  but  viewed 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  with  the  down¬ 
ward  course  of  the  succeeding  centuries  in  our 
minds,  there  are  few  of  us  who  will  not  yield  the 
passing  tribute  of  a  sigh  to  the  lost  possibilities 
of  English  architecture ;  and  few  of  us,  also,  let  it 
be  added,  who  will  not  mentally  thank  Mr.  Gotch 
for  this  sympathetic  and  lucid  exposition  of  the 
fascinating  period  he  has  made  his  own  by  such 
enthusiastic  study. 

A.  C.  Houston. 

BELL’S  “CATHEDRAL  SERIES.’’ 

An  Itinerary  of  the  English  Cathedrals  for  the  Use  of 
Travellers.  Compiled  by  James  O.  Gilchrist ;  revised 
ctnd  edited,  with  an  introduction  on  Cathedral  Architec¬ 
ture,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins.  With  40  illustrations  and 
a  map.  Price  Is.  6a!.  [Messrs.  George  Bell  J  Sons, 
York  Street,  Covent  Gardoi.] 

This  little  book  is  an  illustrated  epitome  of 
Messrs.  Bell’s  well-known  “  Cathedral  Series,” 
and  might  be  described  as  the  breviary  of  good 
“  Church-doers.”  Indeed,  the  preface  tells  us  that, 
“  as  originally  written  by  Dr.  Gilchrist,  it  was 
intended  especially  for  visitors  from  the  United 
States.” 

The  English  tourist,  though  in  all  probability 
he  will  not  do  the  whole  round  of  thirty  churches 
in  as  many  days,  will  nevertheless  do  well  to  take 
this  guide  for  his  companion  when  he  sets  out  to 
visit  even  three  or  four  of  our  cathedrals. 

Besides  the  photographic  illustrations,  the  Rev. 
T.  Perkins  has  given  us  a  good  architectural 
introduction  with  a  typical  cathedral  plan,  while 
a  map  and  alphabetical  table  serve  to  make  a 
complete  and  handy  little  work  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence. 

To  the  various  authors  and  to  the  publishers 
we  must  offer  our  congratulations  and  praise  on 
the  successful  completion  of  this  series,  but  we 
should  by  no  means  be  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
indirectly  we  owe  the  publication  of  one  at  least 
of  the  handbooks  to  those  indefatigable  and 
intelligent  cousins  of  ours,  “  the  visitors  from  the 
United  States.” 


A.  Maryon  Watson. 
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MINUTES.  111. 

At  the  Tliivil  General  Meeting  (Business)  of  the  Session 
1901-11)02,  held  Monday,  2nd  lieceniber  1901,  at  8  p.in., 
Mr.  .John  Slater,  B.A.Lond.,  Vicc-l'residciit,  in  the  Chair, 
with  21  Fellows  (including  10  members  of  the  Council) 
and  19  Associates  (including  3  members  of  the  Council), 
the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  Monday,  18th  November 
[p.  40],  were  taken  as  read,  and  signed  as  correct. 

The  decease  was  announced  of  Alfred  Thomas  Osmond, 
Hon.  Associate,  elected  1882. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  announced  the  receipt  of 
various  donations  of  books  to  the  Library,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  donors  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

The  results  were  announced  of  the  I’reliminary,  Inter¬ 
mediate,  Final  and  Special  Examinations  held  by  the 
Institute  in  November. 

The  following  candidates  for  membership  in  the  various 
classes  were  elected  by  show  of  hands  : — 

As  Fellows  (8). 

BASIL  EDGAR  BAILY  (Nottingham). 

JOHN  BEGG  [A.  1891,  Pugin  Student  1890,  Ashpitel 
Prizeman  1891,  Inst.  MedaUist  [Essays]  1894] 
(Bombay). 

JOHN  CASH. 

HENRY  EDWARD  FARMER  (Walsall). 

HENRI  FAVARGEE  (Egypt). 

JOHN  HARRY  WOODALL  HICKTON  [A.  1900]  (Walsall). 
FRANCIS  EDWARD  MASEY  [Soane  Medallist  1887] 
(Cape  Town). 

MATTHEW  BURN  PRICE  (Pietermaritzburg,  Natal). 

As  Associ.\tfs  (30). 

THOMAS  WILSON  ALDWINCKLE  [Probationer  1894, 
Studeni  189-5,  Qualified  1901J. 

HARRY  ALLBERRY  [Qualified  1895]  (Dublin). 

JOHN  PERCIV.AL  BISHOP  [Probationer  1890,  Student 
1897,  Qualified  1901 1. 

CHARLES  HENRY  EDWARD  BRIDGEN  [Probationer 
1895,  Student  1897,  Qualified  1901]. 

HENRY  CAYLEY,  M.A.  Cantab.  [Probationer  1895,  Stu¬ 
dent  1897,  Qualified  1901]. 

FREDERICK  DARE  CLAPHAM  [Qualified,  Special 
Examination  1901]. 

WILLIAM  BRUCE  DAWSON  [Qualified,  Special  Exa¬ 
mination  1901]. 

HARRY  DABORN  DAY  [Probationer  1892,  Student  1894, 
Qualified  1901]  (Godaiming). 

WILLIAM  MACKERETIl  DEAN  [Probationer  1896, 
Student  1899,  Qualified  1901]. 

LIONEL  GORDON  DETMAR  [Probationer  1890,  Student 
1899,  Qualified  1901 1. 

TOM  NORMAN  DINWIDDY  [Probationer  1893,  Student 
1895.  Qiialitied  1901], 

LEONARD  WILLIAM  ENSOE  [Probationer  1898,  Stu¬ 
dent  1900,  Qualified  1901]  (Sheffield). 

KENSINGTON  GAMMELL  [Probationer  1895,  Student 

1897,  Qualiticd  1901]. 

LEOLIN  CHARLES  GREGORY  [Probatio7ier  1895, 
Student  1897,  Qualified  lOOl"). 

CHARLES  LLEWELLYN  HALL  [Probationer  1895, 
Student  1890,  Qualified  1901]  (Blackburn). 

JOHN  PERCY  HALL  [Probationer  1897,  Student  1899. 
Qualified  1901], 

SIDNEY  JOSEPH  HALSE  [Probationer  1890,  Student 
1899,  Qualified  1901]  (Canterbury). 

GEORGE  ROBINSON  CUTHBEET  HARDING  [Pro¬ 
bationer  1897,  Student  1897,  Qualified  1901]  (Lincoln). 
ABRAHAM  HOLSTEAD  [Probationer  1897,  Student 

1898,  Qualified  1901]  (Alnwick). 

EDWARD  VINCENT  KING  [Probationer  1893,  Student 
1895,  Qualified  1901]  (South  Shields). 


ALEXANDER  GEORGE  ROBERTSON  MACKENZIE 
[Probationer  1894,  Shident  1898,  Qualified  1901], 
ERNEST  GODFREY  PAGE  [Qualified,  Special  Examina¬ 
tion  1901], 

ARTHUR  PICKUP  [Probationer  1895,  Student  1897, 
Qualified  1901]  (Blackpool). 

LOUIS  EDWARD  PRYKE  [Probationer  1894,  Student 

1897,  Qualified  1901]. 

EDGAR  JOHN  PULLAR  [ProbatioJier  1894,  Student 

1898,  Qualified  1901]. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  ROE  [Probationer  1893,  Student 

1897,  Qualified  1901], 

REGINALD  BERTIE  ROWELL  [Probationer  1893, 
Student  1890,  Qualified  1901]  (Colchester). 
CLEMENT  STRETTON  [Probationer  1898,  Student  1900, 
Qualified  1901]  (Leicester). 

JOHN  GEORGE  WALKER  [Probationer  1894,  Student 
1890,  Qualified  1901], 

RAYMOND  CY'RIL  WRINCH  [Probationer  1890,  Student 

1898,  Qualified  1901]  (Ipswich). 

As.  Hox.  CoREESPONDiNG  Membehs  (2). 

SENOR  DON  ENRIQUE  MARIA  REPULLES  Y 
VARGAS.  President  of  the  Central  Society  of  Spanish 
Architects  (Madrid). 

SENOR  DON  M.  ALBERTO  DE  PALACIO  (Madrid). 

The  Secretary  announced  that,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Council  under  By-law  20,  the  following  gentlemen  had 
ceased  to  be  members  of  the  Royal  Institute — viz.  Michael 
Francis  Cavanagh,  Thomas  Charles  Agutter,  William 
Hodgen,  James  Crombie,  William  Nicholson  Cumming, 
Edward  Carrington  Hanson,  David  William  Kennedy, 
John  Thompson,  and  William  Heniy  Wood. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  [F.]  having  moved,  and  Mr.  H.  D. 
Searles-Wood  [F.]  seconded,  it  was,  after  discussion. 

Resolved,  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
desires  to  thank  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
the  issue  of  “  Model  By-laws,  IV.  (Rural  Districts).” 
While  doing  so  the  Royal  Institute  would  urge  on 
the  Board  the  desirability  of  preparing  a  model  to 
enable  Rural  District  Councils  to  regulate  party- 
walls  as  distinct  from  external  walls,  a  matter 
for  which  the  Urban  Model-By-laws,  to  which  the 
Board  refer  them,  are  not  available.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  grounds  this  on  the  belief  that  the  existence 
of  properly  constructed  party-walls  has  proved  an 
efficient  barrier  to  the  spread  of  fire,  and  that  it  is 
undesirable  that  such  protection  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  in  places  where  it  has  already  existed. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood  [F.]  having  moved,  and  Mr. 
George  Elkington  [F.]  seconded,  it  was,  after  discussion, 
Resolved,  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects  urges  upon  the  Local  Government  Board  the 
desirability  of  promoting  a  Bill  in  Parliament  to 
embody  those  sections  of  the  London  Building  Act 
1894  which  apply  to  ownership  and  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  party- walls,  and  to  make  such  sections 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Wills  [.4.],  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson 
[A.],  having  brought  forward  a  motion,  “  That  in  the 
interests  of  the  profession  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
list  of  ‘  Institute  Assessors  ’  drawn  up,  from  whom  the 
President  would  nominate,  and  that  this  list  be  from  year 
to  year  revised,”  the  proposal  was  discussed,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Wills,  the  Chaiinnan  undertaking  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Council  with  a  view  to  the 
whole  principle  of  the  appointment  of  assessors  in  competi¬ 
tions  receiving  thorough  consideration  by  them. 

The  proceedings  then  closed,  and  the  Meeting  separated 
at  9.40  p.m. 


ST.  PETEE’S,  EOME. 

THE  SIXTH  ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURE,  SESSION  1901.^^'- 

By  Professor  Aitchison,  E.A.,  Past  President,  Itoyal  Gold  Medallist. 

A  FTER  having  heard  so  much  of  the  size  and  grandeur  of  the  outside  of  St.  Peter’s  I 
\  was  very  much  disappointed  v;hen  I  first  saw  it  during  the  Holy  Week  of  1853. 
ATjL  I  attribute  much  of  its  want  of  effect  to  the  Cavaliere  Bernino,  who — with  the  chance 
of  making  an  enclosure  like  the  temenos  of  a  Greek  temple,  which  was  to  confine  the  views 
of  the  temple  to  certain  favourable  points,  and  to  make  the  temenos  low  and  comparatively 
insignificant,  to  contrast  with  and  enhance  the  size  and  grandeur  of  the  temple,  as  Michel¬ 
angelo  and  Bramante  proposed  to  do — seems  to  have  thought  that  his  duty  was  to  make  as 
much  of  his  own  work  as  possible,  regardless  of  its  dwarfing  St.  Peter’s. 

Bernino’s  colonnades  that  surround  the  square  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  are  more  than  a 
third  of  the  height  of  the  whole  building  up  to  the  parapet  of  the  attic,  and  the  ends  abut 
on  its  front ;  so  what  with  the  enormous  area  they  enclose  and  the  immense  height  of  the 
colonnades  themselves,  St.  Peter’s  looks  in  size  like  an  ordinary  church,  and  though  the 
colonnade  is  probably  a  correct  example  of  Boric  without  triglyphs,  it  has  no  charm.  As  to 
the  front  of  St.  Peter’s  itself,  unless  there  is  a  man  standing  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  columns, 
you  cannot  imagine  that  the  bases  are  nearly  6  feet  7  inches  high  from  the  pavement  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  to  the  top  of  the  fillets  of  the  apophyges.  The  columns  are  Corinthian,  and 
are  8  feet  9  inches  at  their  lower  diameter,  and  rather  more  than  ten  diameters  high.  The 
front  itself  is  a  very  poor  production.  It  consists  of  a  tetrastyle  Corinthian  portico  with 
a  wider  space  between  the  middle  columns,  an  entablature,  and  a  pediment.  Beyond 
this  on  each  side  are  two  additional  columns ;  the  bays  beyond  these  are  flanked  by  a 
Corinthian  pilaster  of  considerable  projection,  with  an  archway  at  both  ends  bounded  by  a 
shallow  pilaster.  The  front  has  the  look  of  a  deserted  temple  of  rather  large  proportions, 
which  has  had  the  spaces  between  the  columns  built  up  to  make  a  palace  or  dwelling- 
hduse ;  and  the  upper  balconied  windows  beneath  the  entablature  add  considerably  to  the 
effect  of  its  being  a  dwelling-house  with  an  attic  above  the  entablature  for  the  servants. 
A  balcony  or  balconies  were  wanted,  it  is  true,  for  the  Pope’s  benediction,  but  these  might 
have  been  made  characteristic  features.  The  wall  behind  the  columns  and  pilasters  has  in 
the  portico  a  middle  square-headed  opening  or  doorway  with  Ionic  columns  supporting  an 


*  Lectures  III.  tiiid  IV.  appeaiotl  in  tlie  Joukn.vl,  Vol.  VIII.,  aud  Lecture  V.  in  tlic  last  number. 
Third  Scries,  Vol.  IX.  No.  -I. — 21  Doe.  IhUl. 
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entablature,  with  round-lieadetl  doors  between  the  last  two  columns  of  the  portico  ;  beyond 
these  are  two  square-headed  openings  with  Ionic  columns  and  empty  niches-  with  dress¬ 
ings  and  segmental  pediment,  and  the  last  hay  at  each,  end  has  an  archw'ay  whose  key¬ 
stone  runs  u})  to  the  soffit  of  the  balcony.  The  upper  windows  have  alternately  triangular 
and  segmental  pediments,  and  there  are  panels  between  the  soffit  of  the  balconies  and  the 
door  heads  below ;  some  of  these  panels  are  open  and  some  sculptured.  The  attic  has 
pilasters  over  the  columns  below,  with  Ionic  capitals  and  cherubs’  heads  beneath  them;  the 
windows  are  small  square  windows  with  kneed  architraves.  The  two  beyond  the  pediment 
have  triangular  pediments  with  shells,  and  the  openings  helow  the  clocks  are  square-headed, 
and  have  the  bells  and  framing.  The  clock  cases  have  emblems  of  the  Papacy  to  crown  them, 
and  sprawling  figures  at  the  sides.  A  balustrade  crowns  the  attic,  and  on  the  pedestals  are 
thirteen  figures,  said  to  Vte  Jesus  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  18  feet  G  inches  high. 

Prom  the  plan  of  8t.  Peter’s  being  changed  from  a  Greek  to  a  Latin  cross  the  drum  is  lost, 
and  the  dome  very  much  shortened  from  a  near  front  view,  so  that  the  whole  is  made  a  much 
less  imposing  feature  by  the  perspective  of  the  lengthened  nave.  Looking  at  the  front  of 
St.  Peter's,  Bernino’s  grand  staircase  is  on  the  right,  and  leads  up  to  the  Vatican.  On  the  left 
there  is  a  large  court  with  a  high  wall  to  the  left,  which  enables  you  to  get  a  fair  sight  of  the 
Hank  of  St.  Peter’s  [p.  81] ;  and  this  flank,  which  has  no  columns  but  only  pilasters,  has  in  parts 
considerahle  dignity,  for  in  this  restricted  space  the  immense  size  of  St.  Peter's  is  conspicuous. 
The  whole  might  be  looked  on  as  a  rather  imposing  palace,  but  by  no  means  of  the  highest 
class  of  architecture,  for  where  there  are  staircase  windows  in  the  narrow  intercolumniations, 
this  feature  has  been  repeated  by  superimposed  empty  niches.  The  attic  windows  on  the 
flank  have  the  pediments  left  out.  with  the  scollop  shell  in  the  middle  of  the  cymatium, 
and  deep  square  fluted  trusses  with  guttcB  to  support  the  cymatium  ;  the  pilasters  have  plain 
moulded  caps,  and  in  the  narrow  intercolumniation  of  the  attic  are  niches  with  dressings 
crowned  with  the  Pope's  tiara  ;  the  niche  contains  a  candelabrum  and  the  head  is  fluted. 
The  putting  pediments  over  the  windows  below  immediately  under  a  projecting  entablature  is 
not  a  very  rational  proceeding,  and  when  the  tops  of  them  are  jammed  up  against  the  soffit  of 
the  entablature  it  does  not  make  a  happy  composition,  nor  are  the  proportions  charming  nor 
the  details  exquisite.  The  architectural  features  do  not  tell  of  the  lighting  of  a  vast  hall  like 
the  Gothic  west  windows  do.  The  lienaissance  architects  had  very  little  invention,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  an  enormous  window  ;  when  they  wanted  a  great  window  they  had 
nothing  but  the  old  Pioman  plan  of  a  semicircular  one  with  two  mullions  like  those  at 
Biocletian’s  baths,  which  is  as  ugly  a  feature  as  I  know.  I  think  we  are  learning  how  to 
make  vast  windows  without  falling  back  on  Gothic  geometry.  The  refined  taste  of  the 
lienaissance  architects  made  them  shudder  at  Gothic — more  than  we  do  now  at  its  imitation. 
Nor  do  the  upper  side  windows  explain  the  lighting  of  the  aisles,  although  the  windows  are 
vast  (some  of  them  on  the  first  floor  are  P.i  feet  S  inches  high  and  about  9  feet  10  inches 
wide).  The  architects  of  St.  Peter's  met  the  difficulty  of  lighting  the  aisles  by  top-lighting. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  both  front  and  flank  there  are  no  windows,  but  niches  having 
dressings,  witli  pediments  alternately  segmental  and  triangular,  with  deep  square  trusses  to 
the  architraves,  these  trusses  being  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  w'eight  they  have  to  carry, 
and  the  ordinary  ogee  trusses  beneath  the  thin  sills,  and  the  niches  are  empty.  An  empty 
niche  is  perhaps  the  poorest  expedient  an  architect  has  ever  invented.  The  upper  windows 
have  balconies  which  are  flanked  with  pedestals,  on  which  stand  Roman  Ionic  columns  with 
segmental  and  triangular  pediments  alternating  ;  and  the  windows  themselves  are  alternately 
square  and  circular  headed,  and  there  is  a  shallow  panel  between  the  bottom  of  the  balcony 
and  the  top  of  the  pediment  beneath. 
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Since  Byzantine  times  domes  have  become  the  sign  of  a  cathedral  or  of  an  important 
church  ;  but  the  misfortune  of  using  a  dome  that  makes  an  effective  crowning  feature  to  the 
edifice  is  that  you  have  to  sacrifice  the  inside,  for  from  the  entrance  the  dome  shows  itself 
merely  as  a  hole  in  the  vault  until  you  are  nearly  under  it.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
Pantheon  is  that  you  are  in  a  circular  building  which  the  dome  covers,  lit  only  from  the  top, 
so  that  you  must  needs  look  up.  At  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  though  you  see  the 
central  dome  from  the  entrance  doorway,  the  dome  makes  no  prominent  feature  outside. 
Externally  the  Pantheon  is  almost  in  the  same  plight  as  Santa  Sophia,  as  the  steps  at  the 
foot  of  the  cupola,  to  abut  its  thrust,  make  it  look  depressed. 

On  entering  the  Basilica  you  find  that  everything  has  been  carried  out  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale  that  what  is  really  immense  looks  no  larger  than  the  parts  of  an  ordinary  church.  The 
cherubs  that  support  the  holy  water  stoups  arc,  as  far  as  my  recollection  carries  me,  9  feet 
6  inches  long  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers  that  support  the  stoup  to  the  toes,  and  the  Corin¬ 
thian  pilasters  are  about  8  feet  9^  inches  wide. 

Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the  Younger  is  said  to  have  made  the  level  of  the  paving  about  10 
feet  higher  than  was  originally  intended.  I  suppose  he  was  doubtful  of  the  stability  of  some 
parts.  We  see  in  one  of  Martin  Heemskirk’s  sketches  the  base  of  some  of  the  nave  pilasters 
with  a  capping  and  part  of  the  dado  beneath  them.  The  present  pilasters  stand  on  the 
pavement. 

There  is,  of  course,  on  a  fine  day  a  bright  part  under  the  dome,  but  j’ou  see  nothing  of 
the  dome  itself  from  the  entrance,  but  only  the  huge  brazen  baldacchino  with  the  high  altar 
beneath  it,  and  at  the  end  the  Pope’s  chair  in  the  apse.  As  the  baldacchino  makes  a  dark 
central  mass,  it  has,  with  the  vista  beyond  it,  a  fine  effect. 

The  nave  between  the  pilasters  at  St.  Peter’s  is  about  83  feet  wide  and  only  about 
145  feet  high  to  the  soffit  of  the  vault,  or  less  than  double  the  width,  while  the  aisles  are 
hut  34  feet  wide,  and  the  height  up  to  the  e.yes  of  the  oval  domes  is  127  feet,  or  nearly  four 
times  the  width,  and  consequently  the  aisles  look  loftier  than  the  nave,  but  the  effect  of  the  aisles 
is  spoiled  by  the  vista  being  cut  off  by  the  piers  of  the  dome.  I  think  the  best  view  of  the  dome 
is  from  the  transept,  for  there  you  look  over  Bernino's  baldacchino,  which  is  but  a  large  piece 
of  bad  upholstery  executed  in  bronze,  for  which  the  brazen  coverings  of  the  girders  and  the 
bronze  and  silver  vault  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  were  sacrificed.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  decoration  of  St.  Peter’s  is  commonplace  and  inclined  to  be  tawdry,  although  made 
of  rare  and  costly  marbles  and  fine  stones  :  two  or  three  pieces  of  inlay  before  you  come  to 
the  Gregorian  Chapel  are  rather  pleasant  to  look  at.  White,  when  used  in  full  coloured 
decoration,  should  be  used  like  jewels,  sparingly;  but  here  the  use  of  it  is  lavish,  and  gives  a 
commonplace  air  to  the  decoration.  As  far  as  proportion  goes,  I  think  the  narthex  is  the 
most  successful  piece  of  the  whole  structure.  When  I  last  visited  St.  Peter’s,  in  1898,  I 
thought  the  only  piece  of  art  in  it  was  the  bronze  monument  to  Innocent  YIII.  by 
Pollaiuolo  [p.  85]. 

Innocent  YIII.  began  his  reign  in  1484  and  died  in  1492,  so  this  monument  had  some 
traces  of  the  devotional  manner  of  the  Gothic  times,  only  better  drawn  and  more  gi’aceful 
by  the  advent  of  the  Pienaissance.  The  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  fifteenth  century  with 
which  the  great  Italian  churches  and  cathedrals  are  dotted  have  that  peculiar  felicity  and 
grace  which  seem  to  have  evaporated  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  Some  of  the  tombs 
by  Donatello  and  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  and  all  I  have  seen  by  the  two  Piossellini,  Desiderio  da 
Settignano,  Matteo  Civitale,  and  Mino  da  Fiesole,  are  some  of  the  sweetest  things  in  the 
world.  One  of  these  monuments,  to  Ugo  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Abbey  at  Florence, 
has  two  naked  little  boys  who  are  holding  up  the  shields  of  the  dead  man  ;  the  boys  have 
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that  delightful  look  of  unconscious  purity  and  grace  that  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
healthy,  unspoiled  children,  while  the  great  slabs  of  porphyry  above  the  recuml)ent  figure  give 
the  appropriate  solemnity  of  colour  to  the  sepulcdiral  monument. 

Pollaiuolo  (II  Cronaca)  was  born  in  1457  and  died  in  1508.  These  men  of  the  fifteenth 
century  who  felt  the  full  force  of  the  new  intellectual  freedom,  and  had  the  passionate  enthusiasm 
for  it  and  for  the  l)enefits  that  would  ensue,  very  rapidly  died  out  and  gave  place  to  men  whose 
whole  idea  was  to  give  a  comparatively  dull  imitation  of  Poman  work ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
next  century  a  moulding  or  a  proportion  that  was  different  from  the  antique  was  looked  on  as 
a  much  greater  fault  than  a  want  of  originality  or  want  of  charm.  These  men  of  the  fifteenth 
century  always  put  me  in  mind  of  one  of  the  old  songs  which  says : — 

I’ve  been  roaming!  I’ve  been  roaming! 

IVliere  the  honeysuckle  creeps, 

And  like  a  bee  I’m  coming 
IVith  its  kisses  on  my  lips. 


The  charm  of  their  work  is  like  the  delicious  scent  of  hay  or  of  wild  flowers,  but  this  charm 
had  evaporated  from  the  works  of  those  who  were  born  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Even 
Palladio,  who  was  born  in  1518,  and  who  got  some  of  the  grand  style  of  the  ancients,  mostly 
wanted  that  native  charm  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  best  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

St.  Peter’s  is  full  of  precious  marbles,  fine  stones,  silver  and  bronze,  although  the  pilasters 
of  the  nave  are  only  of  painted  plaster,  but  almost  all  the  figure  subjects  there  lack  the  charm 
of  the  earlier  sculpture  and  statuary.  Tliere  are  some  excellent  statues  and  bas-reliefs  in 
St.  Peter’s,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  religious  or  devotional  expression  about 
them  ;  even  about  the  children  there  is  a  want  of  that  spontaneous  and  unconscious  grace 
which  so  characterises  the  work  of  the  early  scul})tors.  There  are  a  few  handsome  women  as 
accessories  to  some  of  the  tombs,  but  they  all  have  a  worldly  look,  and  many  of  the  later 
ones  even  have  that  half-flabby  look  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  neglect  of  health. 

The  whole  impression  that  the  cathedral  leaves  on  us  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  its  being 
a  place  of  worship,  and  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  mausoleum  to  persons  of  rank  and  power.  The 
splendid  panegyric  Lord  Byron  wrote  on  St.  Peter’s  in  bis  Ckihle  Harold  has  done  much  to 
create  an  admiration  for  it ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  going  to  speak.  But  I  will  sa}'  something 
al>out  bis  defence  of  its  ai)parent  want  of  size  when  it  was  really  so  colossal : 

Enter  :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 

And  why '?  it  is  not  lessen'd  ;  but  thy  mind. 

Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 

Has  grown  colossal. 

This  is  a  beautiful  poetic  reason,  but  it  is  not  the  real  one ;  it  was  purely  want  of  architec¬ 
tural  knowledge  and  skill.  To  gauge  the  size  of  anything  you  want  a  scale,  and  Nature  has 
supplied  that  scale  by  man  ;  and  if  you  supply  a  colossal  scale  to  measure  by,  as  is  done  at 
St.  Peter’s  by  the  gigantic  cherubim,  you  falsify  the  scale,  and  thus  waste  thousands  of  tons 
of  stone  to  produce  an  inadequate  effect.  Colossal  size  is  undoubtedly  both  striking  and 
impressive  if  you  arrange  it  so  as  to  be  appreciated.  The  mediaeval  architects  were  quite 
aware  of  this,  and  took  the  ordinary  proportions  of  man  as  their  scale ;  the  plinths  of  piers 
were  mostly  only  high  enough  for  seats,  and  the  spaces  between  the  muUions  were  only  the 
width  of  a  man's  shoulders,  while  the  heights  of  naves  were  made  apparent  by  their 
narrowness. 

The  very  piers  of  the  dome  at  St.  Peter’s  tend  to  dwarf  the  dome  by  their  colossal  size. 
They  may  be  described  as  two  piers  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  whose  length  is  61  feet 
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FIQ.  5.— TOMB  OF  INNOCENT  VIII.  IN  S  I'.  PETER’S,  HOME,  SAID  TO  BE  BY  IL  CRONACA. 
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and  whose  width  is  39  feet,  with  a  niche  16  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  in  the  right  angle  next 

the  dome.  Each  pier  has  a  perimeter  285  feet,  and  an  area  2,256 
feet,  which  ought  to  bear  at  least  a  weight  of  6,768  tons. 

That  part  of  the  vault  of  the  nave  that  extends  from  the 
dome  as  far  as  Michelangelo  intended  his  church  to  go  is  to 
the  soffit  of  the  rib  about  10  feet  thick,  while  that  over  Carlo 
IMaderno’s  part  is  about  3  feet  3  inches.  ^Vho  vaulted  the  thick 
part  1  do  not  know,  whether  Michelangelo,  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
or  Vignola,  or  -whether  it  was  made  so  thick  from  antique  ex¬ 
amples,  though  thicker  than  most  of  the  Poman  vaults,  or  to  he 
a  stay  to  the  dome ;  but  as  it  makes  a  break  in  the  vault,  Carlo 
Maderno’s  vault  being  level  with  its  top,  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  fact.  Put,  as  I  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  the  statical 
problems  of  the  building,  it  is  too  late  to  begin  now,  and  I  will 
merely  make  a  few  remarks  on  its  effect.  The  whole  vault  is 
coffered,  and  both  the  ribs  and  panels  are  enriched  with  ornamental  plastering  which  has 
rather  the  air  of  being  cast.  At  any  rate,  it  has  none  of  the  artistic  power  of  the  hand¬ 
worked  Eoman  plastering  as  you  see  it  in  some  of  the  streets  at  Pompeii  and  in  the  tombs 
on  the  Appian  Way,  nor  as  you  once  saw  it  at  Hadrian’s  villa  at  Tivoli ;  and  as  the  plain 
parts  of  the  vault  are  painted  white  and  the  ornamental  part  gilt,  it  is  frightfully  monotonous. 
It  was  being  cleaned  or  repainted  when  I  was  there  in  1H98,  and  the  flying  scaffold  was  in  use. 
Mr.  Walter  Severn  was  amiable  enough  to  present  me  with  two  old  engravings  of  the  flying 
scaft'old  [pp.  86,  87]. 

The  use  of  the  mosaic  copies  of  Pafael’s  celebrated  pictures  is  to  be  commended  as  likely 
in  case  of  a  fire  at  least  partially  to  preserve  the  design,  but  the  colours  are  so  execrably 
imitated  that  their  want  of  harmony  almost  makes  one  shudder.  1  presume  that  the  quantity 
and  costliness  of  the  work  satisfy  the  ordinary  worshipper,  for  when  I  was  there  in  1853  I 
went  to  one  of  the  celebrations  when  the  Pope  is  carried  round  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Cathedral 
was  crowded  with  worshippers,  most  of  them  peasants,  who  even  then  had  nearly  obliterated 
every  sign  of  modelling  on  the  great  toe  of  St.  Peter  by  kissing  it  with  their  dusty  lips. 

St.  Peter’s  is  a  lesson  to  us  all  that  mere  size,  the  lavishing  of  money,  the  use  of  costly 
materials  and  of  the  fashionable  art  of  the  da3L  are  not  enough  to  render  any  monument  a 
subject  for  perennial  admiration  if  the  fire  of  genius  be  wanting  in  the  artists  who  erect  it 
and  the  epoch  is  wanting  in  s^unpath}'-  with  grand  creative  genius.  We  cannot  say,  as 
Plutarch  does,  of  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  “As  each  of  them,  as  soon  as 
finished,  had  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity,  so  now  they  are  old  they  have  the  freshness 
of  modern  building.  A  bloom  is  suffused  over  them  which  preserves  the  aspect  untarnished 
by  time,  as  if  they  were  animated  with  a  spirit  of  perpetual  3'outh  and  unfading  excellence.” 

At  the  epoch  in  which  St.  Peter’s  was  completed,  you  could  not  expect  from  the  artist 
that  singleness  of  purpose  nor  that  love  of  fame  that  will  force  him  to  devote  endless  labour 
in  attempting  to  perfect  his  ideal ;  popular  applause,  wealth,  and  titles  were  then  enough  for 
him,  and  these  he  got.  Excellence  in  the  tine  arts  is  the  thermometer  of  a  nation’s  elevation, 
and  when  the  nation  grovels  you  will  never  find  great  pictures,  great  sculpture,  great  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  still  less  great  poems.  As  the  poet  says,  to  make  anything  touch  us  the  artist 
must  feel  when 

That  child’s  heart  within  the  man’s 
Begins  to  move  and  tremble, 

and  must  seize  the  moment  of  inspiration. 
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All  those  wonderful  tom))s,  from  those  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia  to  those  of  Desiderio  da 
Settignano  and  Mino  da  Fiesole,  are  exquisite.  Of  the  works  of  that  mighty  genius  Michel¬ 
angelo  all  are  striking ;  but  perhaps  his  fame  rather  rests  on  his  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  than  on  anything  else,  though  he  said  to  the  Pope,  “  I  am  not  a  painter.” 
Architects  owe  him  a  grudge,  however,  for  dwarfing  the  Sistine  Chapel  by  his  enormous  figures. 
That  helmeted  figure  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  in  the  new  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence 
stamps  itself  indelibly  on  the  mind,  and  has  a  faschiation  about  it  that  no  other  figure  possesses, 
and  was  a  marked  advance  in  sculpture  ;  while  his  “  Slave  ”  is  to  me  by  far  the  most  delightful 
figure  he  ever  did  ;  but  this  may  not  he  the  verdict  of  a  sculptor.  In  architectirre,  the  Mauso¬ 
leum  of  the  Medici,  commonly  called  the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  is  stamped  with  the  greatest 
sublimity  of  all  his  architectural  works  that  I  have  seen,  in  spite  of  its  solecisms.  Of  his 
poems  I  am  no  judge,  though  one  must  remember  that  Wordsworth,  who  translaled  them, 
said  he  could  satisfactorily  put  into  English  a  canto  of  Ariosto  in  a  week,  but  found  it  took 
him  longer  to  translate  satisfactorily  one  sonnet  of  Michelangelo’s. 

Michelangelo  was  a  genius  whose  mighty  mind  begot  an  admiration  of  his  power.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  man  perfectly  upright,  of  simple  habits  and  full  of  practical 
kindness  to  his  family,  and  a  patriot  when  most  of  the  other  artists  seemed  to  forget  that 
they  had  a  country,  and  who  worked  for  nothing  on  St.  Peter’s  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his 
life.  But  from  his  youth  he  had  a  furious  temper  and  was  sarcastic,  and  from  putting 
Torrigiano  in  a  passion  got  his  nose  broken.  He  was  thought  to  be  of  a  churlish  and  surly 
turn.  Eafael  said  he  stalked  about  Rome  like  the  hangman,  and  his  behaviour  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  was  not  polite.  He,  however,  said  it  was  from  absorption  in  his  art.  I  think  he 
was  less  generally  liked  in  his  lifetime  than  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  than  the  divine  Eafael, 
though  he  was  almost  adored  by  Vasari  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  hut  he  was  looked  up  to  by  all 
the  artists  as  the  Great  Master.  Of  all  that  he  left  behind  him  at  St.  Peter’s,  except  the 
outline  of  the  drum  and  dome,  there  is  nothing  that  delights  us  who  are  not  sculptors  except 
perhaps  his  “Pieta.” 
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CllEONICLE. 

Paper  by  Dr.  Murray  for  the  Meeting  of  6th  Jan. 

There  being  no  professional  or  other  questions 
for  discussion  at  the  Business  Meeting  fixed  for 
the  0th  January,  the  Council  have  decided  to  turn 
it  into  an  Ordinary  (feneral  IMeeting,  and  Dr. 
Murray,  having  been  approached  on  the  matter, 
has  very  kindly  consented  to  deliver  a  short 
discourse  on  Two  Ionic  Capitals  in  the  British 
Museum.  One  of  these  capitals  is  a  restoration 
of  an  archaic  capital  from  Ephesus,  of  an  entirely 
new  character.  The  other  is  an  angle  capital 
from  the  Temple  of  Wingless  Victory  at  Athens, 
which  was  brought  here  by  Lord  Elgin,  but  was 
only  identified  a  month  or  two  ago.  Dr.  ^lurray 
is  having  some  slides  made  for  the  occasion,  and 
an  interesting  evening  may  he  confidently  antici¬ 
pated.  The  Aleeting  will  of  course  be  open  to 
non-members,  including  ladies. 

The  Proposed  New  Cathedral  in  Liverpool. 

The  following  correspondence  has  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  Council  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Liverpool  Cathedral  Committee  : — 

9,  Conduit  Street,  IT. ;  '2Qth  November  1901. 
The  Liverpool  Cathedral  Committee,  Church 
House,  Liverpool. 

Gentlemen, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr. 
John  Slater,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair,  we 
were  instructed  to  submit  for  your  very  earnest 
consideration  certain  points  in  connection  with 
the  competition  for  the  proposed  new  Cathedral 
in  Liverpool. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  regret  that,  a  competition  for  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Cathedral  having  already  taken  place  and  a 
design  selected  under  competent  advice,  it  should 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  inaugurate  another 
competition. 

The  new  competition,  however,  being  now  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  Council  direct  us  to  express  their  views 
as  follows : — 

1.  They  regret  that  for  such  an  important 
building  a  site  has  been  proposed  which  does  not 


possess  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  central  posi¬ 
tion,  and  presents  many  practical  disadvantages. 

2.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
confidence  of  the  architectural  profession  in  a 
competition  for  a  building  of  national  importance, 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  strongly  advise 
the  Liverpool  Cathedral  Committee,  as  a  first  step, 
to  appoint  professional  assessors,  who  should  be 
men  of  eminence,  whose  names  should  be  published 
forthwith,  and  to  whom  should  be  entrusted  the 
preparation  of  the  conditions. 

3.  They  are  of  opinion  that  instead  of  inviting 
the  submission  of  portfolios  of  miscellaneous 
designs  and  photographs,  the  Liverpool  Cathedral 
Committee  should  institute  a  preliminary  sketch 
competition,  open  to  all  architects,  for  a  cathedral 
designed  for  the  special  site  selected. 

That  all  such  designs  should  be  sent  in  anony¬ 
mously. 

And  that  from  such  designs  a  limited  number 
should  be  selected  by  the  assessors,  the  authors 
of  which  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  final 
competition. 

4.  They  urge  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  two 
stages  of  the  competition  the  selection  and  award 
made  by  the  assessors  should  he  accepted  by  the 
Liverpool  Cathedral  Committee. — We  have  the 
honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

Alexander  Graham, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

W.  J.  Locke, 

Secretary. 

The  Church  House,  Liverpool,  'ird  December  1901. 
The  President  and  Council  of  the  Poyal  Institute 
of  British  A  rchitects. 

Sir, — We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo,  which 
has  been  very  carefully  considered  by  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee,  and  we  are  instructed  to  thank 
you  for  kindly  placing  before  the  Committee  your 
views  as  to  the  competition  for  the  design  of  the 
proposed  Cathedral  for  the  Diocese  of  Liverpool. 

Taking  the  points  to  which  you  draw  the 
Committee’s  attention  seriatim,  we  are  desired  to 
say : — 

1.  In  inviting  a  fresh  competition  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  guided  by  the  fact  that  the  prevuous 
competition  was  for  a  cathedral  to  be  erected 
upon  an  entirely  different  site,  and  moreover  the 
competition  took  place  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  site  of  St.  James’s  Mount  was  selected  by 
the  Bishop’s  Committee  after  prolonged  considera¬ 
tion,  and  careful  study  of  all  the  possible  sites — 
they  had  the  advantage  of  the  professional  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  George  Bradbury,  the  Diocesan 
Surveyor,  and  they  had  also  before  them  the 
exhaustive  reports  prepared  by  Mr.  Shelmerdine, 
the  City  Architect  and  Surveyor.  This  selection 
was  afterwards  confirmed  at  a  public  meeting  held 
at  the  Town  Hail  on  June  17,  under  the  presi^ 
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dency  of  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G,, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  to  this  decision  the  Com¬ 
mittee  adhere. 

The  Committee  have  the  advantage  of  local 
knowledge  of  the  present  City,  and  its  probable 
extension  in  the  future,  and  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Diocese.  St.  James’s  Mount  is  the  largest 
open  space  available,  it  is  very  commanding,  it  is 
central  and  cfi'ers  great  opportunities  for  archi¬ 
tectural  effect,  and  is  the  most  suitable  from  its 
environments  as  a  site  for  the  Liverpool  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

2.  The  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  follow 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  late  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian  in  the  original  competition,  viz.  to 
hold  a  preliminary  competition,  and  from  the 
drawings  submitted  in  this  competition  to  select  a 
certain  number  of  architects  who  will  be  invited 
to  send  in  designs  for  the  proposed  Cathedral. 

3.  The  Committee,  in  asking  for  portfolios  to  be 
submitted  in  the  first  competition,  had  regard  to 
the  probable  engagements  of  leading  architects 
which  might  prevent  their  submitting  drawings 
specially  prepared  for  this  Cathedral,  and  they  did 
not  limit  the  competition  to  portfolios  of  drawings 
of  executed  work,  as  they  felt  that  there  might  be 
architects  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  any  ecclesiastical  work  of  importance  and 
yet  might  be  qualified  to  be  included  in  the  final 
competition. 

The  Committee  had  before  them  the  fact  that 
St.  George’s  Hall  in  this  city  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Elmes,  a  very  young,  and  up  to  that  time  an 
unknown,  architect. 

The  Committee  intend  to  appoint  professional 
advisers  to  assist  them  both  in  the  preliminary 
and  final  competitions,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  final  competition 
will  take  place — they  have  not  yet  come  to  any 
decision  as  to  whom  they  shall  invite  to  advise 
them,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  eminent 
architects  from  entering  the  competition. 

4.  That  while  the  views  of  the  architectural 
advisers  whom  the  Committee  will  appoint  will 
very  properly  have  the  greatest  weight  with  the 
Committee,  they  feel  that  they  would  not  be 
carrying  out  the  great  trust  placed  upon  them  by 
the  subscribers  if  they  left  the  decisions  both  in 
the  first  and  final  competitions  absolutely  in  other 
hands. 

The  Committee  are  very  sensible  of  the  national 
importance  of  the  work  entrusted  to  them,  and 
they  hope  after  this  explanation  of  their  views  the 
Council  will  feel  assured  that  everything  possible 
will  be  done  by  the  Committee  to  honourably 
select  the  very  best  design. 

We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

William  B.  Foewood, 
Chairma7i  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
R.  Alfeed  Hampson, 

Seci'efartj. 


Special  Election  to  Fellowship. 

Under  the  proviso  to  By-law  9,  the  Council  at 
their  meeting  on  the  16th  inst.  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentleman  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Institute — viz.  : 

Heney  Geoege  Luff  [Assoc.  1864],  President  of 
the  Levon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society ; 
of  64,  Chapel  Street,  Devonport. 

“A  Modern  Cathedral”! 

The  following  article  under  the  above  heading 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Observer,  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Editor  by  Sir 
Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.  [iT.E.],  may  be  of 
interest  to  members.  Considered  in  the  light  of 
the  lay  mind  protesting  against  the  charge  that 
the  general  public  shows  no  intelligent  regard  for 
architecture,  it  points  an  obvious  moral.  Read  in 
connection  with  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  con¬ 
troversy,  it  distinctly  adorns  a  tale. 

The  site  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  has  apparently  not 
yet  been  chosen,  nor  yet  the  style  that  is  asked  for  as  a 
development  of  the  ancient  forms  of  architecture.  In 
smaller  churches  a  modern  style  has  been  devised.  There 
is  the  red  brick  Norman  Shaw  looking  building,  small, 
warm  in  appearance,  both  outwardly  and  in  its  interior. 
For  the  larger  building  that  would  make  a  more  dignified 
appearance,  the  simple  Greek  architecture  would  be  well 
adapted,  were  it  not  reminiscent  of  the  civic  hall,  while 
the  Byzantine  style  would  not  be  sufficiently  refined  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  spirit  that  should  pervade  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Greek  style,  in  its  early  purity 
and  simplicity,  is  less  artificial  and  more  likely  to  be 
successful  than  the  imitated  Gothic,  which  in  the  larger 
and  more  ambitious  buildings  brings  with  it  a  weary  senti¬ 
ment  of  misspent  labour  and  expense.  The  true  Gothic 
cathedral,  with  its  sense  of  decades  of  voluntary  labour 
for  its  construction,  with  the  loving  care  bestowed  on  its 
every  detail,  its  quaintness,  variety,  and  mystery,  is  more 
like  a  human  growth,  so  that  it  almost  seems  to  breathe, 
rather  than  a  mechanical  construction,  and  as  such  can 
scarcely  be  repeated  under  modern  conditions.  The 
coldness  and  severity  of  the  Greek  temple  in  the  absence 
of  the  warming  and  bright  sun  illumining  the  white 
marbles  of  its  exterior  is  not  sufficiently  sentimental  and 
sympathetic  for  these  climes.  If  it  could  be  modernised 
or  naturalised  by  the  advent  of  colour — brought  in  by 
slabs  of  coloured  marbles  for  the  exterior  and  interior 
decoration,  mosaics  of  glass  and  marble,  and  by  stained 
glass,  the  chilling  effect  would  be  obviated.  There  are 
several  well  veined  and  red  coloured  marbles  in  the  Devon¬ 
shire  quarries,  and  in  Connemara,  such  as  are  in  ordinary 
use  as  framework  for  gratings  and  for  mantelpieces.  There 
is  the  Mexican  onyx,  suitable  for  smaller  pilasters,  and 
innumerable  Italian  marbles  varying  in  value  and  in 
beauty.  The  interior  might  be  further  brightened  by 
flowering  shrubs  and  plants  throughout  the  year,  these 
not  necessarily  costly  or  so  trivial  in  character  as  the 
festival  decorations  of  cut  flowers  and  branches.  There 
might  be  window-boxes  of  suitable  design  like  projecting 
fonts ;  and  iron  and  bronze  work  introduced.  But  the 
plain  and  bare  form  of  the  G  reek  temple  would  be  scarcely 
suitable  for  a  large  cathedral,  unless  indeed  it  were  made 
as  a  group  of  temples  in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  round  or 
oval,  or  in  triangular  form,  with  encircling  steps,  and  with 
a  central  tower.  In  this  tower  might  be  arranged  chambers 
for  quiet  meditation,  on  the  walls  designs  of  the  process 
of  the  organic  creation  of  the  world  and  maps  of  the 
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heavens,  and  telescopes  might  be  a  means  of  abstracting 
the  thoughts  from  the  narrower  circle  of  our  world,  whilst 
the  human  call  mig'lit  be  used  instead  of  the  mechanical 
tinkles  of  the  carillon  or  the  too-often  dissonant  tones  of 
metal  bells. 

The  late  Hugh  Leonard  [H.A.],  F. S.A.,  M. Inst.C.E. 

An  old  and  valued  friend  of  the  Institute  lias 
passed  away  in  Mr.  Hugh  Leonard,  late  Chief 
Engineer  to  the  Government  of  Hengal,  who  died 
on  the  15th  inst.  in  his  seventy-eightli  year.— Mr. 
Leonard  retired  from  the  Indian  service  and  the 
active  exercise  of  his  profession  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  London. 
He  became  an  Hon.  Associate  of  the  Institute  in 
1878,  and  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  General 
Meetings.  For  the  past  nine  years  he  had  served, 
by  the  Council’s  appointment,  on  the  Science 
Committee,  bringing  to  their  labours  a  ripened 
experience  and  skill  which  w'ere  of  no  little  value 
to  the  Committee  in  their  brickwork  tests  a  few 
years  ago.  He  himself  had  carried  out  in  Calcutta 
in  the  early  ’seventies  a  series  of  experiments  on 
brickwork  and  masonry  which  have  had  extremely 
beneficial  results  to  building  in  that  district.  A 
detailed  description  of  them  appeared  in  E)igincer- 
■intj,\o].  XX.,  and  a  briefer  account  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Leonard  to  this  Joukx.\l  [Vol.  IL  pp. 
593-95].  Mr.  Leonard  had  travelled  a  good  deal 
in  China,  and  the  same  volume  of  the  .Ioukn.vl 
contains  some  interesting  notes  of  his  on  the 
Great  Wall  and  the  Ming  Tombs. — The  funeral 
took  place  at  Hanwell  Cemetery  on  Thursday,  a 
floral  wreath  being  sent  as  a  mark  of  respect  from 
the  Institute. 

The  late  Edmund  William  Smith  [JT..4.]. 

Mr.  J.  Ei  Moore-Smith  [A.]  sends  news  of  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Mr.  E.  W.  iSmith,  of  the 
Indian  Archaeological  Survey,  which  occurred 
from  cholera  on  the  21st  ult.,  while  on  service  in 
the  Forest  of  Hahraich,  Oudh. — Mr.  E.  W.  Smith, 
who  was  elected  Hon.  Associate  of  the  Institute 
last  January,  succeeded  Dr.  Fuhrer  as  Archiuo- 
logical  Surveyor  for  the  N.-W.  Provinces  and 
Oudh  in  1898.  For  many  years  previously,  how¬ 
ever,  while  Architectural  Assistant  to  the  Survey, 
he  had  practically  controlled  the  archicological 
operations  in  that  part  of  India,  his  nominal  chief 
being  engaged  in  epigraphical  and  antiquarian 
work.  The  Annual  Progress  Keports  of  the 
Indian  Archieological  Survey  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  of  restoration  and  repair  initiated  by 
him,  and  carried  out  by  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  under  his  directions.  They  also  attest  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  a  position  of  such  responsibility. 
To  mention  his  work  in  Agra  alone  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years — the  Taj,  and  the  four 
buildings  associated  with  it  known  as  Saheli  Burj, 
the  Fatehpuri  Mosque,  the  Agra  Fort,  and  the 
west  wing  of  the  Jahangiri  Mahal,  have  all  been 


thoroughly  repaired  or  restored.  Speaking  of  the 
work  carried  out  at  the  Taj,  the  Eeport  issued  last 
August  states  that  in  all  kinds  of  restorative  work 
Mr.  E.  W.  Smith  had  “  tapped  a  vein  of  latent 
natural  talent  w'hich  has  given  excellent  results. 
In  fact  the  Department  had  called  into  activity  a 
school  of  artisans  expert,  in  this  kind  of  work. 
Many  of  them  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
artificers  who  worked  under  the  Emperors  Akbar 
and  Shahjahan.”  A  specially  interesting  feature 
of  his  work  was  the  restoration  of  frescoes  dating 
from  the  Moghul  period  w'hich  were  discovered 
in  the  Fatehpur  Sikri  building  and  also  in  the 
Agra  Fort  and  at  Sikandra.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  restore  the  wdiole  frescoes,  wdiicli  were  of 
the  nature  of  panels  decorated  w'ith  floral  and 
geometrical  ornamentation,  but  sufficient  was 
restored  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  original.  The 
results  of  his  survey  of  Akbar’s  capital  at  Fateh¬ 
pur  Sikri  were  published  in  four  handsome  volumes 
entitled  The  Moghul  Architecture  of  Fatehpur 
Sikri.  A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Smith  published 
The  Moghul  Colour  Decoration  of  Agra,  a  volume 
dealing  principally  with  the  Chini-ka-Eauza,  a 
building  possessing  an  outside  coating  of  rich  tiles 
worked  up  into  numerous  beautiful  designs,  while 
the  interior  is  ornamented  with  frescoes.  In  1898 
i\Ir.  Smith  was  commissioned  by  the  Indian 
Government  to  prepare  a  portfolio  of  Indian 
architectural  drawungs.  These  exhibit  selected 
specimens  of  the  Moghul  architecture  of  Fatehpur 
Sikri,  and  details  of  Akbar’s  Tomb  and  of  the 
Kiinch  iHahal  at  Sikandra.  j\Ir.  Smith  held  also 
the  appointment  of  Curator  of  the  Government 
Museum  at  Lucknowu  | 


KETIEWS. 

THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACTS. 

The  London  Building  Act  1894,  and  the  Amendment  Act 
1898  :  .4  Tc.ct-booh  on  the  Law  relating  to  Building  in 
the  Metropolis,  for  the  Use  of  Architects,  Surveyors, 
Builders,  <l’c.  Illustrated  %vith  numerous  plates.  By 
the  late  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  ‘drd  edition. 
Revised,  with  further  diagrams  and  cases,  by  Banister 
F.  Fletcher,  A.B.I.B.A.,  and  M.  Phillips  Fletcher, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Assoc.  M.Inst.C.E.,  Barrister-at-Law.  So. 
Loud.  1901.  [B.  T.  Batsford,  94  High  Holborn.'] 

The  text-books  of  the  late  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher  hold  such  a  high  place  as  works  of  re¬ 
ference  that  it  is  incumbent  on  his  successors  to 
see  that  the  standard  of  excellence  which  they 
have  reached  is  at  least  maintained,  if  not  raised. 
With  the  happy  combination  of  legal  and  archi¬ 
tectural  qualifications  possessed  by  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  sons  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  them 
to  improve  the  work  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
notice. 

The  London  Building  Act  1894  consolidated 
and  amended  some  thirteen  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which,  according  to  the  preamble  of  the  new  Act, 
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were  “  complicated,  and  in  some  respects  doubt¬ 
ful.”  If  that  were  true  of  the  old  law,  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  new  ?  The  late  Sir  John  Bridge, 
whose  words  have  been  generally  accepted  and 
endorsed,  said  that  “  wherever  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  were  intelligible  many  were  intelligible  in 
two  different  ways,  and  capable  of  two  different 
constructions.”  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to 
all  architects  practising  in  the  Metropolis,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  to  administer  the  Act,  that 
the  doubtful  points,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
decided  by  the  Courts,  should  be  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  set  forth  in  any  revised  edition  of  the  Act. 
Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  present  edition,  but  the  decisions 
are  so  condensed  that  it  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  gather  what  was  the  question  at  issue 
and  how  far  the  judgment  is  applicable  to  other 
cases.  The  idea  of  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the 
judicial  finding  after  the  section  to  w'hich  it 
applies  is  excellent,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  a  place  were  found  at  the  end  of  the  book  for  a 
short  outline  of  the  facts  and  judgment  in  each  case 
quoted.  This  would  tend  to  increase  the  size  of  a 
somewhat  bulky  volume,  but  it  was  found  practic¬ 
able  twenty  j^ears  ago  in  a  much  smaller  volume, 
and  the  precedent  might  be  followed  with  advan¬ 
tage.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  so  complete  and 
useful,  embracing  as  it  does  in  a  compendious 
form  the  numerous  statutes,  by-laws,  regulations 
and  rules  affecting  buildings,  streets,  paving, 
house  drainage,  theatres,  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  &c.,  in  the  Metropolis,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  can  be  omitted  without  serious  loss. 
Upon  the  whole,  perhaps  the  least  useful  portions 
of  the  Avork  are  the  Abstract  Tables,  Nos.  1  to  23, 
and  that  part  of  Appendix  I.  wdiich  sets  forth  in 
detail  the  various  forms  of  notice  in  use  by 
district  surveyors. 

With  regard  to  the  Abstract,  or  mutilated  text, 
one  or  tAvo  extracts  Avill  perhaps  suffice  to  show 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  attempt  short  cuts  in  con¬ 
struing  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  last  rule  of 
Table  XVI.,  which  purports  to  give  the  gist  of 
Section  207,  reads  :  “No  alteration  (except  Avith 
consent  of  Council)  to  be  made  unless  in  con¬ 
formity  with  this  Act  applicable  to  new  buildings.” 
The  inference  from  this  is  that  so  long  as  your 
new  work  is  in  conformity  with  the  Act  you  may 
proceed,  but  this  permission  is  given  in  Section 
209.  The  point  of  Section  207,  which  has  been 
entirely  missed,  is  that  you  may  not  make  an 
alteration  eA^en  though  you  folloAv  implicitly  the 
rules  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  your  alteration  extends, 
if  by  reason  of  such  alteration  some  other  part  of 
the  building  becomes  irregular,  no  matter  hoAV 
remote  from  the  seat  of  operations.  This  is  new 
law,  and  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  Very 
recently  a  builder  erected  a  brick  wall  to  separate 
the  passage  and  staircase  leading  to  the  dwelling- 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  building  from  the 


business  premises  on  the  ground  floor,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  separate  rating.  The  work  he  did  was 
in  itself  perfectly  regular,  but  by  reason  of  this 
partition  the  wooden  floor  over  the  shop  became  a 
“  party  structure  ”  (by  definition),  and,  not  being 
constructed  of  “  brick,  stone,  or  other  incom¬ 
bustible  materials,”  did  not  comply  with  Section 
71  (1)  of  the  Act,  and  what  was  regular  before  the 
alteration  became  irregular  by  reason  of  the 
alteration.  Therefore  the  alteration,  although 
regular  in  itself,  became  illegal. 

Out  of  seven  acts  of  conversion  enumerated  in 
Table  XVII.,  six  operations,  such  as  converting  a 
shop  into  a  dwelling-room,  are  stated  to  be  un¬ 
lawful  except  Avith  the  consent  of  the  Council. 
This  is  a  very  serious  editorial  slip.  The  con¬ 
ditional  clause,  commencing  “  In  such  manner,” 
has  been  attached  to  the  seventh  operation  alone 
instead  of  to  the  Avhole.  There  is  also  a  printer’s 
error  here,  the  Avord  “  constructed  ”  being  used 
for  “  conA’erted.” 

In  Table  VI.  the  rules  («)  and  (c)  as  to  timber 
or  Avoodwork  appear  to  be  contradictory  :  («)  re¬ 
lates  to  timber  built  into  a  wall,  whilst  (c)  refers 
to  woodwork  abutting  upon  a  wall.  This  is  not 
made  clear. 

In  Table  XV.,  rule  2  is  meaningless. 

Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  mistakes  which 
are  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  use  of  these  Tables, 
it  Avould  seem  Aviser  to  go  direct  to  the  text  of  the 
x4ct  and  let  the  Tables  give  place  to  more  useful 
matter  in  the  form  of  short  reports  of  leading 
judicial  decisions. 

Many  High  Court  cases  of  great  importance 
have  been  omitted,  presumably  because  they  were 
given  under  the  old  Act,  but  Avhere  they  still  hold 
good  it  is  a  pity  not  to  have  given  the  references. 
In  the  case  of  Holland  and  Hannen  v.  Wallen, 
argued  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and  Mr.  Justice 
CaA’e  (70  L.J.  376,  10  T.L.E.  300),  it  Avas  held, 
inter  alia,  that  Avarehouses  exceeding  216,000 
feet  in  cubic  extent  must  be  subdivided  by  party 
walls  and  not  by  fireproof  floors.  No  reference  is 
made  to  this  case,  although  the  case  of  Croio  v. 
Kearley  and  Tonge,  Avhich  turned  entirely  upon  it 
and  is  only  a  magistrate’s  case,  is  quoted. 

The  case  of  L.C.C.  v.  Davis  (77  L.J.  693)  is 
cited,  but  no  facts  or  suggestion  of  the  nature  of 
the  case  are  vouchsafed.  (The  note  given  should 
have  been  appended  to  the  Rowton  House  case, 
argued  at  the  same  time.)  Perhaps,  from  a  public 
point  of  view,  it  might  be  Avell  not  to  disclose  them  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fuller  knoAvledge  of  the 
working  of  the  Act  Avith  regard  to  the  sections 
dealing  Avith  dAvellings  “  to  be  inhabited  by 
persons  of  the  Avorking-class  ”  may  lead  the  more 
speedily  to  some  amendment  designed  to  meet  the 
deliberate  evasion  of  the  Act  by  speculating 
property  oAvners.  The  decision  of  the  Divisional 
Court  (Justices  HaAvkins  and  Channell)  Avas  to 
the  effect  that  a  building  could  not  be  held  to  be  a 
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dwelling-hoase  to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the 
working-class  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
was  either  {a)  “  a  building  that  the  person  erect¬ 
ing  intended  should  be  a  dwelling-place  for  people 
of  that  class,”  or  (b)  “  a  building  structurally 
adapted  for  the  purpose ,  i.e.  adapted  to  it  in  its 
construction.”  The  result  of  this  decision  is  that 
a  man  has  only  to  omit  all  such  provisions  as 
properly  ventilated  food  cupboards,  dressers, 
ranges  and  sinks  (possibly  he  puts  a  tap  in  the 
w.c.  or  on  the  landing  outside),  and  the  law 
supports  him,  saying  his  house  is  not  “  structurally 
adapted.”  But  he  knows  his  business  only  too 
well.  He  knows  he  is  supplying  the  demand  of  a 
million  people  living  in  a  dense  belt  around  the 
City,  the  breadwinners  of  whom  average  a  weekly 
wage  of  less  than  twenty-one  shillings.  What 
care  that  million  about  “  structurally  adapted  ”  ? 
To  them  a  room  is  a  door  with  four  walls  and  a 
roof  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  temper  the  biting 
wind.  The  range  might  be  useful  if  there  were  a 
joint  to  be  roasted,  but  when  the  joint  is  absent 
a  saucepan  answers  every  purpose.  Five  shillings 
a  week  for  a  single  room  and  something  for  the 
key  is  a  difficulty  which  is  cheerfully  faced  if  only 
the  family  can  be  got  in.  But  the  landlord  does 
not  let  his  house  out  room  by  room  or  door  by 
door,  for  if  he  did  he  would  be  guilty  of  “  intention 
to  let,”  which  would  bring  him  within  the  ruling 
of  the  Court.  Instead  of  this,  he  craftily  lets  the 
whole  house  to  one  man,  and  shifts  the  “  intention 
to  let  ”  from  himself  to  his  tenant,  who  is  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Building  Act,  and  who  he  knows 
must  sublet  in  order  to  dnd  his  weekly  rent. 

All  this  it  will  be  said  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Building  Act.  But  if  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  may  be  impossible  for  any  building  enactment 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  overcrowding,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  imperative  that  it  should  be  made 
impossible  to  build  dwellings  of  any  description 
without  proper  yard  spaces  at  rear,  and  having,  in 
consequence,  internal  soil  pipes  and  inspection 
chambers.  The  law  does  not  allow  this  in  the 
case  of  men  honestly  endeavouring  so  to  plan  and 
fit  their  buildings  that  each  tenement,  however 
small,  may  be  a  dwelling-place  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Home  :  then  why  should  it  protect  the 
man  who,  having  a  full  knowledge  of  the  use 
to  which  his  building  will  be  put,  neglects  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  appurtenances  for  separate 
occupation '? 

The  index  might  with  advantage  be  subject  to 
further  revision  and  extension.  Take  “  Habitable 
Rooms,”  for  example.  Rules  as  to  windows  and 
skylights  therein  are  stated  to  be  found  on  p.  81, 
birt  no  reference  to  p.  67  is  made,  where  Section  45 
sets  forth  the  window  requirements  for  habitable 
rooms  abutting  upon  an  internal  court  or  area. 
These  rules  are  indexed  under  “  Courts  within  a 
building,”  but  ought  also  to  be  found  under 
“  Habitable  Rooms  ”  and  again  under  the  head¬ 


ing  “  Windows.”  Under  the  heading  “  High 
Court”  the  word  “  Tribunal”  has  been  omitted. 
“  Theatres  ”  are  in  the  index,  but  have  to  be 
sought  out. 

The  new  plates  showing  the  working  of  the  air¬ 
space  sections  are  very  useful,  and  give  a  rough 
idea  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  1894  Act. 
Plate  5,  however,  fails  to  point  out  an  important 
concession  which  architects  in  general  have  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of,  viz.  that  in  calculating 
the  height  of  a  building  the  measurement  is  taken 
“  in  the  case  of  gabled  buildings  to  the  base  of  the 
gable,”  and  as  no  restriction  is  placed  on  the 
number  or  extent  of  the  gables,  which  may  be 
two  stories  in  height,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  tacit  invitation  to  beautify  the  skylines  of  our 
streets  has  not  been  oftener  accepted.  How 
beautiful  this  feature  may  become  has  seldom 
been  more  ably  demonstrated  than  in  the  five 
gables  of  the  Constitutional  Club,  harmonious 
alike  in  form  and  colour  and  attaining  their  full 
glory  in  the  glow  of  a  western  sun.  At  the  rear 
also  some  relief  is  afforded,  and  the  horizontal 
skyline  may  be  broken  by  a  dormer  or  chimney 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  total  width  of 
the  building.  This  is  not  shown  on  the  diagram. 

The  plates  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
the  quality  of  the  drawing  and  lettering,  giving 
the  impression  of  undue  haste  in  preparation. 
The  errors  in  the  original  plates  have  been  per¬ 
petuated,  and  others  allowed  to  creep  in.  The 
words  “when  less  than  four  feet”  in  Plate  7 
should  be  omitted  from  the  section,  as  they  are 
misleading.  In  Plate  6  chases  in  party- walls 
should  come  under  Section  GO,  leaving  the  recesses 
only  for  Section  54.  Chases  must  be  seven  feet 
apart  if  on  the  same  side  of  the  party-wall,  but 
may  nearly  adjoin  if  on  opposite  sides,  which  is  a 
weak  point  in  the  Act. 

Plates  12  to  28,  showing  cross  sections  of 
dwelling-house  and  warehouse  walls,  are  very 
serviceable,  but  not  entirely  trustworthy  without 
reference  to  the  text  of  the  schedule.  In  Plates 
14,  15,  16,  20.  21,  and  22,  the  section  of  the  brick¬ 
work  for  walls  over  45  feet  in  length  is  taken 
through  the  piers  instead  of  through  the  recesses  : 
the  concession  is  therefore  lost  sight  of. 

In  tills  connection  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer 
to  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  of  the  Act,  viz. 
that  in  the  case  of  warehouse  walls  over  45  feet 
in  length  a  wall  41  feet  in  height  has  to  be  three 
liricks  in  thickness  on  the  lowest  floor  throughout 
its  entire  length,  while  a  wall  80  feet  in  height 
need  only  be  2!;  bricks  thick,  with  4-brick  piers 
equal  in  width  to  a  quarter  the  length  of  the 
wall. 

Plate  2,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reproduction 
[page  95J,  shows  the  air  space  required  to  be  left  at 
the  rear  of  dwelling-houses  abutting  on  new  streets 
and  the  setting  back  of  the  upper  stories  so  as  to 
come  withm  the  diagonal  line.  Looking  at  the 
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matter  from  a  public  health  point  of  view  rather 
than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  landowner,  the 
air-space  rules  can  only  be  said  to  he  “  stringent  ” 
by  comparison  with  the  complete  liberty  ■which 
became  licence  under  the  old  Act.  Plate  S  [page  95] 
illustrates  a  few  examples  of  the  application  of 
the  air-space  provisions  of  Section  41  (2)  at  the 
rear  of  dwelling-houses  on  old  streets.  These 
sections  show  the  results  of  the  disastrous  con¬ 
cessions  which  the  London  County  Council  had 
to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  their 
Pill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Bad  as  the 
cases  represented  undoubtedly  are,  much  worse  is 
possible.  In  practice  basements  are  added  and 
occupied  as  living  and  sleeping  rooms  in  spite  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  regulating 
the  construction  of  underground  rooms,  all  of 
which  go  by  the  board  because  the  rooms  are 
never  separately  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  but  are 
always  let  with  one  other  room  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  which  is  sufficient  to  secure  immu¬ 
nity  from  the  regulations  in  question. 

Messrs.  Fletcher  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
production  of  a  very  complete  work  of  reference, 
which  should  he  found  on  the  table  of  every  archi¬ 
tect  in  London.  Arthuk  Cuow. 

THE  GEEEK  AND  POiMAN  OPDFRS. 

Classic  Architecture.  -1  Series  of  ten  ■plates  illitstralivei 

typical  examples  of  the  Grecian  and  Itcvian  Ordins. 

By  Charles  F.  Mitchell  and  George  -1.  Mitchell.  B.  T. 

Batsford,  ‘.14,  High  Hulborn.] 

It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  these  plates  have 
been  published  for  students  seeking  admission  to 
the  Royal  Academy  Schools  and  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects’  examinations. 
The  initial  arrangement  of  the  plates  is  good, 
giving  large-scale  details  of  all  the  main  parts,  and 
also  a  small  plan  of  the  building  from  which  the 
example  is  taken,  on  the  same  page.  A  short 
description  is  also  given  of  the  position,  dates, 
Ac.,  of  the  various  temples,  which  would  doubt¬ 
less  give  the  student  an  added  interest  in  his 
work.  The  drawings  have  probably  suffered 
somewhat  in  the  process  of  reproduction,  and  in 
many  cases  the  flutings  on  either  side  of  the 
column  appear  unpleasantly  black.  The  authors 
show  a  method  of  obtaining  the  entasis  to  the 
columns,  but  in  very  many  of  the  plates  the  cap 
and  base  are  connected  by  a  straight  line.  If  a 
student  were  to  do  this  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
if  he  would  pass  either  at  the  R.I.B.A.  or  at  the 
R.A.  The  last  two  plates  show  some  typical 
Greek  and  Roman  ornament,  drawn  in  a  rather 
unsympathetic  manner.  The  work  is  published 
at  a  very  small  sum,  but  even  for  the  student  nlro 
is  unable  to  afford  to  purchase  standard  works 
they  are  usually  available  at  the  libraries,  or 
from  the  shelves  of  their  employers.  Stuart  and 
Revett,  Spiers,  Mauch,  and  many  other  books 


show  the  Orders  well  drawn,  and  as  the  student 
necessarily  has  to  expend  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
his  probationary  studies,  it  is  important  that  he 
should  work  from  the  very  best  illustrations. 

R.  Stephen  Ayling. 
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Architect’s  Commission  as  Land  Agent. 

TIIOMP.SON  r.  TOLHCRST. 

Tliis  ease  was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  and  a 
Special  Jury  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  .5th  inst. 
It  was  an  action  to  recover  commission  alleged  to  be  due 
to  the  plaintiti  as  architect,  surveyor,  and  land  agent. 

I\Ir.  Duke,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Powell  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff ;  Mr.  Bray,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  George  Wallace  for  the 
defendant. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  .1.  W.  Thompson,  said  that  he  was  an 
architect,  surveyor,  and  land  agent  at  Southend,  and  the 
defendant,  who  was  a  solicitor,  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Warrior  Scpiare  estate  at  that  place.  The  defendant’s 
affairs  were  conducted  chiefly  by  his  son,  Mr.  Bernard 
Tolhurst,  who  asked  him  if  he  could  introduce  lessees  or 
purchasers,  and  said  that  the  usual  rate  of  remuneration 
would  be  paid.  They  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  fixed 
remuneration  of  24  per  cent,  for  introducing  a  purchaser. 
■As  to  leases,  it  was  left  to  the  usual  terms,  which  were  one 
year’s  rent.  The  plaintiff  disposed  of  a  plot  to  a  Mr. 
Burdett,  and  the  Hotel  Victoria,  of  which  plaintiff  was 
architect,  was  built  on  it,  and  he  was  paid  commission  at 
2.^  per  cent,  in  January  The  plaintiff  prepared 

plans  for  an  hotel  for  another  plot,  and  endeavoured  to 
find  a  purchaser,  and  ultimately,  through  Mr.  Harold 
Greenhalgh.  he  introduced  Mr.  F.  D.  Hayward,  who  agreed 
to  take  a  lease  for  ffO  years  at  i2,000  a  year,  on  the  terms 
of  erecting  an  hotel  in  accordance  with  the  plans  which 
the  plaintiff  had  prepared.  Mr.  Hayward  on  the  same  day 
appointed  the  plaintiff  his  architect,  and  the  Hotel 
Ali  tropole  was  built  on  the  site.  The  plaintiff  had  received 
son;ething  under  i.3_000  as  architect’s  fees  for  his  five 
years'  work.  When  the  plaintiff  asked  for  his  commission, 
as  he  had  to  pay  a  share  to  Mr.  Greenhalgh,  the 
defendant’s  son  said  that  the  appointment  as  architect 
was  the  only  remuneration  to  wliich  he  was  entitled.  A 
sum  of  *300.000  had  been  spent  on  the  building,  and  the 
bank  that  had  been  financing  Mr.  Hayward  had  gone  into 
possession.  Mr.  Hayward  had  become  bankrupt,  and  could 
not  now  be  found. 

The  defendant  and  his  son.  Mr.  Bernard  Tolhurst,  gave 
evidence  for  the  defence.  They  said  that  the  arrangement 
was  that  the  plaintiff  was  only  to  be  paid  for  being  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  building,  and  was  not  to  have  any  comrais.sion. 
and  in  accordance  with  this  they  stipulated  with  Mr. 
Hayward  that  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  appointed  architect. 
As  to  the  commission  on  the  plot  sold  to  Mr.  Burdett,  the 
defendant  said  that  he  was  not  liable,  but  paid  it  in  case 
people  should  say  he  bad  behaved  shabbily. 

Witnesses  were  called  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  custom  that  on  the  taking  of  land  on  a 
building-lease  at  a  ground-rent,  the  estate  agent  intro¬ 
ducing  the  person  who  took  the  lease  was  entitled  to  a 
commission  equal  to  one  year’s  ground-rent,  but  they 
stated  that  where  the  ground-rent  was  a  large  sum  like 
42.000,  as  in  the  present  case,  there  was  generally  a  special 
arrangement,  and  a  witness  for  the  defendant  said  that  a 
quarter  of  the  gi-ound-rent  would  be  reasonable. 

In  the  result  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
for  £1,300,  and  judgment  was  given  accordingly. 


Fig.  1. — Aroliaic  Ionic  Terra-cotta  Capital  from  Gela  in  Sicily,  in  the  British  Museum. 


TWO  IONIC  CAPITALS  IN  THE  BEITISH  MUSEUM. 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  [//.A.]. 

Read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Monday,  6th  January  1902. 

SOME  months  ago,  during  a  visit  to  the  Museum,  Professor  Meurer  of  Kome,  who, 
more  than  anyone  else,  has  made  architectural  ornament  the  business  of  his  life, 
identified  one  of  our  Ionic  capitals  as  in  reality  from  the  temple  of  Wingless  Victory 
at  Athens.  It  is  an  angle  capital  and  belongs  to  the  S.W.  angle  [fig.  2]. 

I  may  remind  you  that  the  Turks  had  converted  the  ruins  of  that  beautiful  little  temple 
into  a  bastion.  In  Lord  Elgin’s  time  all  that  his  agents  could  find  to  remove  was  some  slabs 
of  the  frieze  and  this  capital.  After  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  the  bastion  was  pulled 
down  and  much  of  the  material  of  the  temple  recovered,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  reconstruct 
the  temple  in  a  measure — in  fact,  as  we  now  see  it.  Several  more  slabs  of  the  frieze  were 
then  found,  and  many  portions  of  the  beautifully  sculptured  balustrade  which  had  originally 
surmounted  the  lofty  base  of  the  temple.  The  slabs  of  the  frieze  were  placed  in  position,  but 
those  of  the  balustrade  were  too  few  and  too  disconnected  to  admit  of  anything  like  an 
accurate  reconstruction.  They  might,  however,  still  be  placed  securely  here  and  there,  just 
to  show  how  the  high  basement  had  been  crowned.  Anything  would  be  better  than  the 
present  handrail  which  takes  the  place  of  the  balustrade  in  preventing  visitors  from  falling 
over.  I  remember  when  there  was  even  no  handrail.  On  a  windy  day  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  get  round  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  temple. 

As  you  know,  the  temple  of  Wingless  Victory  has  four  Ionic  columns  at  each  end — none 
along  the  sides.  It  is  therefore  apteros — that  is,  having  no  side  colonnades — and  possibly  that 
feature  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  later  name  of  the  temple,  Nike  Apteros,  or 
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Wingless  Victory.  It  is  true,  there  is  an  ancient  statement  that  the  goddess  of  Victory  at 
some  early  time  did  not  have  wings,  but  that  statement  is  not  in  accord  with  any  representa¬ 
tions  of  her  that  we  know  of  now,  nor  with  probability.  It  is  more  like  a  late  invention  to 
explain  the  name.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  official  name  for  the  temple  was  that  of  Athena 
Nike.  That  had  long  been  assumed  to  be  the  correct  name,  and  was  definitely  con¬ 
firmed  as  such  some  years  ago  by  the  finding  of  an  inscription  in  the  form  of  a  public  record 
ordering  the  building  of  the  temple.  The  inscription  is  on  marble,  and  states,  among  other 
things,  that  the  designs  were  to  be  left  to  Callicrates,  whose  name  is  familiar  as  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is  agreed  that  the  date  of  the  inscription  is  not  earlier  than 
450  B.C.,  but  not  much  later — that  is  to  say,  about  ten  years  before  the  completion  of  the 


Parthenon.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  work  had  been  put  in  liand  at  once.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  another  inscription  added  on  the  same  slab  referring  to  certain  per¬ 
quisites  of  the  priestess  of  Athena  Nike,  and  that  inscription  is  obviously  a  good  deal  later 
— about  480  b.c.  Accordingly,  between  these  two  dates,  450-430  e.c.,  the  temple  had  been 
built.  At  the  latest  it  is  therefore  older  than  the  Erechtheum. 

You  can  now  study  in  the  Elgin  Room  an  angle  capital  of  the  Erechtheum  side  by  side 
with  the  newly  identified  angle  capital  of  Athena  Nike.  The  capital  of  the  Erechtheum  is 
exuberant  in  its  beauty  [fig.  3] ;  the  other  is  simplicity  itself.  What  strikes  me  most  in  it 
as  an  indication  of  greater  antiquity  is  the  treatment  of  the  flower  (anthemion)  which  connects 
the  inner  edge  of  the  volutes  with  the  egg  and  dart  on  the  front  of  the  cymatium.  'LTie  leaves 
issue  from  a  sheath  which  is  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  our  archaic  Ionic  capital  from  Ephesus. 
The  leaves  are  very  slightly  convex,  except  the  uppermost  one  in  each  group,  which  is  very 
finely  ribbed — at  least  it  is  so  in  two  instances.  Possibly  the  others  had  not  been  finished. 
Directly  above  the  egg-and-dart  moulding  on  the  cymatium  in  front  is  a  flat  band  or  space, 
where,  in  the  Erechtheum,  we  have  a  rich  guillochc.  The  spirals  of  the  volutes  are  broken  up 
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into  three  members — a  thick  one  in  the  middle  and  a  thin  one  at  each  side  of  it.  The  thick 
member  vanishes  towards  the  centre  and  splits  into  two  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spiral.  In 
so  very  small  a  building  you  Avill  allow  that  this  was  in  excellent  taste.  The  eye  of  the  volute 
is  in  the  form  of  a  plain  boss,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  attachment,  most  probably, 
of  a  small  rosette  in  bronze  gilt.  The  abacus  is  a  plain  moulding  without  any  enrichment. 
On  the  two  sides  the  pulvinar  or  cushion  is  decorated  with  vertical  flutings,  quite  shallow  and 
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finely  worked.  These  are  all  characteristics  such  as  we  would  expect  in  an  Ionic  capital 
somewhat  older  than  the  Erechtheum. 

We  have  in  the  Museum  a  fragment  of  an  angle  capital  of  the  Ionic  order  from  the 
temple  at  Bassse  by  Ictinus,  the  colleague  of  Callicrates  in  the  building  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  we  could  claim  positively  our  newly  identified  capital  as 
the  work  of  Callicrates.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Bassfe  fragment  [fig.  4]  is  both 
simpler  and  grander  in  its  lines ;  in  the  place  of  an  enriched  cymatium  there  is  only,  so  far 
as  we  can  now  see,  a  broad  bead  Avith  fillet  below.  And,  besides,  there  is  still  the  question 
whether  the  commission  given  to  Callicrates  about  450  b.c.  for  the  Victory  temple  had  ever 
been  executed  by  him.  Some  delay  there  had  been.  There  we  must  leaA^e  the  question. 

As  you  are  aware,  one  of  the  interesting  sights  at  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  south  wing  of  the  Propyltea  had  been  made  to  stop  short  in  consequence  of 
something  that  stood  in  the  way.  That  something  was  of  course  the  temple  of  Victory,  which 
could  not  be  removed  nor  even  turned  round  a  little  so  that  its  axis  would  run  parallel  Avith 
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the  Propylfea.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  alter  the  high  base  on  which  the  temple  rests 
so  that  tiie  north  face  of  it  would  align  with  the  Propyliea,  and  to  crown  this  high  base  with 
a  sculptured  balustrade.  But,  of  course,  it  may  have  been  an  older  temple  than  the  present 
one  which  was  the  obstacle.  And  those  who  still  argue  that  the  architecture  and  the 
sculptured  frieze  of  the  present  temple  are  later  than  the  Propylaea  must  now  fall  back  on 
that  argument.  That  is  their  last  resort. 

At  this  point  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  small  terra-cotta  capital  we  obtained  from 
Clela  in  8icily  two  or  three  years  ago  [hg.  1].  As  you  see  it  is  archaic  Ionic.  The  elongated 

eggs  on  the  front  of  the  cymatium  recall 
certain  archaic  painted  capitals  on  the  Acro¬ 
polis  of  Athens.  The  slightly  convex  canalis 
is  in  keeping  with  the  sixth-century  Ionic,  as 
we  now  know.  But  the  addition  of  an  astragal 
moulding  under  the  eggs  of  the  abacus  may 
be  a  mere  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  modeller 
of  this  small  capital.  There  are  traces  of 
colours — red,  white,  and  blue. 

Let  me  now  ask  your  indulgence  for  an 
experiment  we  have  been  making  in  the  work¬ 
shops  of  the  Museum.  As  you  may  remember, 

I  had  once  the  honour  of  showing  you  here 
an  Ionic  capital  from  the  archaic  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  [fig.  5].*  To  a  large  extent 
it  was  a  reconstruction  from  fragments  of  the 
old  burnt  temple  which  we  found  under  the 
later  one,  and  fortunately  those  fragments 
were  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  the  recon¬ 
struction  without  recourse  to  conjecture  in 
any  appreciable  degree.  But  there  remained 
over  some  other  fragments  of  capitals  from 
that  same  archaic  Ionic  temple.  As  they  lay 
in  the  x\rchaic  Boom  of  the  Museum  they  were  almost  unintelligible.  After  much  doubting  I 
decided  to  take  certain  of  them  in  hand. 

There  were  two  pieces  in  particular  which  exercised  a  fascination  on  me.  The  one 
showed  on  the  face  a  huge  rosette  in  place  of  the  volute  usual  in  Ionic  capitals.  On  the  left 
return  was  preserved  part  of  the  side  cushion  or  pulvinar,  presenting  much  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  capital  we  had  previously  restored.  There  remained  also  just  a  trace  of  the 
ornament  of  the  cymatium  under  the  overhanging  pulvinar.  But  while  on  the  previously 
restored  capital  the  pulvinar  was  decorated  with  large  vertical  flutings  which  extended  right 
down  to  the  pattern  on  the  cymatium,  on  the  second  fragment,  which  belonged  to  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  capital,  these  llutings  have  been  changed  into  a  massive  pattern  of  elongated 
tongues  and  darts,  the  points  of  the  tongues  and  darts  stopping  short  about  half-way  along 
the  under  face  of  the  pulvinar,  and  leaving  a  blank  intervening  space,  which  is  painted  red, 
between  them  and  the  start  of  the  mouldmgs  of  the  cymatium.  As  regards  the  mouldings 
of  the  cymatium  at  that  spot  I  was  at  first  surprised  to  find  that  the  remains  of  them  worked 
out  unmistakably  as  the  tongue  and  dart  instead  of  egg  and  dart,  whereas  on  the  front  of  the 
cymatium  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  the  usual  bold  eggs  and  darts.  In  our  restoration 

*  Journal,  Vol.  III.,  3rd  Series,  189-5-96,  p.  41. 
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we  have,  in  fact,  employed  two  pieces  of  egg  and  dart  on  the  front  [fig.  6].  We  found  also  two 
parts  of  the  angle  anthemion  which  had  been  employed  to  connect  the  rim  of  the  rosette  with 
the  cymatium.  The  leaves  issue  from  a  sheath  apparently  as  in  the  previously  restored  capital, 
but  are  smaller,  and  have  the  addition  of  a  dart  between  them. 

We  have  several  fragments  of  abacus  with  a  flattened  egg-and-dart  moulding  in  contrast 
to  the  concave  leaf-and-dart  moulding  on  the  abacus  of  the  previously  restored  capital.  We 
knew  exactly  the  height  and  position  of  the  abacus,  but  we  have  altogether  failed  in  finding 
any  indication  of  how  it  was  connected  at  each  end  with  the  outer  rim  of  the  rosette.  Possibly 
a  palmetta  or  anthemion  had  been  employed  to  occupy  the  acute  angle,  as  at  the  angles  lower 
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down.  But  that  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  open  to  advice.  Otherwise  I  think  our  recon¬ 
struction  is  fairly  justified  by  the  remains,  slight  though  they  be. 

As  you  see,  the  rosette  was  incomplete.  We  were  not  sure  for  a  time  how  closely  the 
leaves  and  spikes  had  touched  on  the  outer  rim.  But  that  difficulty  was  practically 
solved  by  finding  a  fragment  of  the  outer  rim  which  shows  a  fillet  and  very  deep  cutting 
at  the  inner  edge.  From  the  marks  of  the  tools  this  cutting  had  not  been  easy  to  work. 
The  reason  must  have  been  the  close  proximity  of  the  points  of  the  leaves  and  spikes. 
This  fragment  of  rim  presents  on  the  outer  face,  as  usual,  a  double  moulding  with  a  sharp 
groove  between.  Into  this  groove  has  been  pushed  a  thin  strip  of  lead,  which  first  has  been 
doubled  back.  The  doubled  edge  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove ;  at  the  top  the  two  edges  of 
the  lead  are  brought  close  together  and  hold  in  the  manner  of  a  vice  a  very  fine  thread  of 
gold.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  instance  of  this  among  the  remains  of  Greek 
architecture.  But  there  is  a  passage  of  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.,  xxxvi.  98)  where  he  mentions  as 
still  existing  in  his  day  at  Cyzicus,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  a  shrine  on  which  a  fine  gold 
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thread  had  been  inserted  in  all  the  joints  of  the  marlde,  so  that  the  interstices  shone  with 
the  finest  hair-like  threads.  His  words  are  :  “  Durat  et  Cyzici  deluhrum  in  quo  liluin  aureum 
commissuris  omnibus  politi  lapidis  suhjecit  artifex.  .  .  .  Translucent  ergo  juncturae  tenuis- 
simis  capillamentis.”  At  one  end  of  onr  fragment  a  groove  has  been  picked  across  the  front 
heading,  as  if  for  the  lead  and  gold  to  l)e  returned  there  to  the  front.  That,  I  think,  shows 
that  our  fragment  must  have  come  from  a  point  where  the  outer  rim  of  the  rosette  came  in 
contact  with  the  abacus  or  with  the  cjunatium.  The  latter  position  seemed  to  me  the  prefer¬ 
able,  as  the  gold  and  lead  would  then  be  (juite  visible,  and,  besides,  just  at  that  point  we  have  a 
small  part  of  the  cymatium  moulding  still  remaining  on  the  large  fragment  of  the  pulvinar. 

As  you  see,  the  leaves  of  the  rosette  undulate  gently — that  at  least  is  unusual.  There 
must  1)6  some  reason  for  it,  and  I  think  the  reason  is  to  Ije  found  in  the  formerly  restored 


1 10.  6. — ui:i-oNSTitL'cri:i>  r  vi  iT.vr.  or  .mu  hmc  tkmi’lh  .\t  kphescs.  ix  the  niurifH  mi:.^el-.m. 


capital  with  its  convex  canalis,  if  we  may  emploj'  such  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  the 
convex  canalis  gives  the  impression  of  two  waves  circling  round  the  centre.  It  is  true  the 
rosette  shows  only  one  wave.  All  the  same,  this  undulation  of  the  leaves  seems  to  me  an 
intentional  comi)ensation  for  the  effect  observable  on  the  other  capital.  The  surface  of  the 
leaves  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  coloured  red.  And  it  is  quite  evident  from  a 
number  of  fragments  which  we  have  from  the  archaic  capitals  that  much  red  or  vermilion 
had  been  employed  on  them.  We  have  red  leaves  with  a  white  edging,  and  others  white 
with  red  edging,  to  give  only  the  principal  instances.  The  boss  in  the  centre  has  been  broken 
off,  so  that  we  cannot  say  now  whether  it  had  been  originallj’  covered  with  a  metal  ornament 
or  otherwise  decorated. 

That  is  all  I  need  say  of  the  present  capital.  But  there  remain  two  fragments  from  the 
same  archaic  temple  at  Ephesus,  which  also,  I  think,  must  belong  to  a  capital.  The  one  shows 
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the  head  of  an  ox  in  very  high  relief,  the  other  part  of  his  back  and  haunch,  with  the  tail 
thrown  up  over  the  haunch  as  we  often  see  in  archaic  Greek  sculpture.  But  how  these  two 
pieces  are  to  be  combined  into  a  capital  is  not  yet  clear.  We  have  in  the  Museum  a  huge 
capital  from  Cyprus,  in  which  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  two  oxen  were  employed  to  support 
the  abacus.  The  idea  was  natural  enough  where  strength  and  patience  were  to  be  suggested. 
I  would  not  he  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  existed  in  Greece  as  early  as  the  Mycenaean  age — 
that  great  age  of  naturalism  in  art  and  handicraft.  Therefore  we  must  guard  against  too 
readily  accepting  this  idea  as  having  come  westward  to  the  Greeks  from  Persia.  As  it 
happens,  there  was  found  at  Ephesus  some  years  ago,  by  the  Germans,  an  Ionic  capital, 
having  the  forepart  of  an  ox  or  a  bull  projecting  on  each  side  from  the  middle  of  the  pulvinar. 
But  that  capital,  to  all  appearance,  is  of  a  comparatively  late  date.  It  does  not  directly  help 
us,  so  far  as  I  can  yet  see.  Its  existence,  however,  is  a  proof  that  the  use  of  bulls  or  oxen  in 
Ionic  capitals  was  known  at  Ephesus.  What  we  want  to  learn  still  is  how  the  architect  of 
the  archaic  temple  managed  to  introduce  a  whole  bull  into  his  capital,  or  perhaps,  rather,  two 
hulls  lying  back  to  back. 

If  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  these  two  fragments  belong  to  capitals,  we  have  thus  at 
least  three  types  of  capitals  from  one  and  the  same  archaic  Ionic  temple.  We  have  also  at 
least  three  types  of  bases,  and,  considering  how  few  the  fragments  are  that  have  survived,  no 
one  can  say  but  there  may  have  been  more  varieties.  Still  less  would  anyone  venture  to 
say  how  these  various  types  of  columns  had  been  combined  in  one  building.  Speaking  of 
the  later  temple,  Pliny  states  that  thirty-six  of  the  columns  were  sculptured.  We  now  know  that 
the  older  temple  also  had  sculptured  columns,  whether  the  same  number  or  not.  Presumably 
in  both  cases  the  sculptured  columns  were  placed  on  the  two  ends.  In  any  case,  those  enriched 
columns  would  be  capable  of  carrying  off  some  variety  in  the  capitals.  The  plainer  capitals, 
such  as  the  one  previously  restored,  could  he  assigned  to  the  sides.  The  moral  of  all  this  is 
that  if  the  architects  of  the  classical  revival  in  this  country  many  years  ago  had  been  aware 
of  the  inventiveness  of  the  early  Greeks,  the  aspect  of  some  of  our  towns  would  have  been 
different. 

I  have  only  one  remark  to  add.  The  workshops  of  the  Museum  are  not  altogether 
unknown  to  members  of  the  Institute,  and  those  of  you  who  have  visited  them  are  aware  how 
much  has  been  due  to  the  foreman  of  the  masons  and  the  well-trained  men  under  him  in  the 
various  restorations  and  re-arrangements  that  have  been  made  in  the  Museum  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  To  them  on  this  occasion  I  am  very  glad  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness. 


DISCUSSION  OF  DE.  MUEEAY’S  PAPEE. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.Lond.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


Me.  HUGH  STANNUS  [E.],  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Chairman,  exhibited  and  described  a 
number  of  interesting  slides,  some  of  them  from 
photographs  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  Spiers,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Athena  Nike,  the  Erechtheion,  and  other 
buildings  referred  to  in  Dr.  Murray’s  Paper.* 


Coming  to  the  main  subject,  he  said  he  had  seen 
that  day  in  the  Museum  the  archaic  capital  from 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  as  reconstructed  by  Dr. 
Murray,  and  shown  in  the  hastily-taken  photo¬ 
graph  [reproduced  in  fig.  6].  He  thought  Dr. 
Murray  had  clearly  proved  his  case  ;  there  was 


*  These  included  : — 

The  W.  view  of  the  Akropolis  taken  from  the  Pnux. 

The  W.  view  of  the  Nik6  Bastion  and  Temple  (from  a 
negative  by  the  late  Ernest  G.  Spiers). 

The  Plan  of  the  Propulaia,  &c.,  showing  the  position  of 
the  Nike,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Murray’s  remarks. 

The  E.  view  of  the  Nik^. 


The  sofit  of  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Portico,  showing  the 
corner  capital,  &c.  (taken  by  means  of  a  reflector). 

The  N.  Portico  of  the  Erechtheion  (E.  O.  S.). 

The  sofit  of  the  N.E.  corner  of  same  (reflector). 

The  N.W.  corner  capital  of  same,  as  it  now  stands  on 
the  ground. 
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nothing  at  all  left  'uncertain  about  it.  The 
rosettes  were  very  interesting  indeed — something 
quite  different  from  anything  before  seen  in  Ionic 
work  ;  but  when  they  considered  that  this  was  in 
a  temple  in  Asia  Minor,  not  many  miles  from 
Assyria,  where  the  “  Assyrian  rosette,”  as  it  was 
termed,  was  so  much  used  in  decoration,  it  seemed 
perfectly  clear  that  it  came  over  from  Assyria 
across  Lydia  to  Ephesus,  where  it  was  found.  At 
the  British  Museum  they  had  the  base  of  a  column 
from  the  temple  at  Ephesus  :  the  inscription  re¬ 
corded  that  King  Crccsos  (of  Lydia)  dedicated  it ; 
and  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  have 
been  inffuenced  by  the  Assyrians,  and  should  have 
handed  it  on  to  the  Ionic  Temple  at  Ephesus. 
The  capital,  which  was  so  much  richer  than  the 
other  capitals,  in  which  volutes  were  used,  was 
rather  interesting,  for,  comparing  it  with  the 
perfected  Greek  Ionic  capital,  they  would  see  how 
the  Greeks  exercised  that  wonderful  artistic  pow'er 
of  selection.  The  Greek  decorative  mind  was  dis¬ 
tinguished,  he  ventured  to  suggest,  not  so  much  by 
creative  as  by  selective  power.  A  diligent  search, 
he  believed,  would  bring  to  light  the  prototype  of 
almost  every  piece  of  ornament  the  Greeks  ever 
used,  but  the  great  merit  lay  in  their  power  of 
keeping  the  grain  and  throwing  away  the  chaff'. 
That  capital  was  probably  given  them  by  King 
Croesos,  or  some  other  king,  for  it  was  W’ell 
known  that  many  of  the  columns  in  the  Greek 
temples  were  the  gifts  of  kings,  and  therefore 
presumably  were  different  in  design  according  to 
the  whims  of  the  kings,  subject  to  the  general 
approval  of  the  architect.  The  student  in  these 
matters  would  perceive  how,  when  the  Greeks 
came  to  work  out  their  perfect  Ionic,  they  did 
it  by  omitting  a  great  deal  of  this  useless  and 
untasteful  enrichment.  They  all  felt  very  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  IMurray  for  coming  among  them 
and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  of  this  experiment,  told  in  so  charming  and 
modest  a  manner,  and  this  was  evidenced  not 
least  in  the  way  he  had  acknowledged  the  help 
he  received,  in  the  acute  observation  of  minute 
technical  detail  by  the  intelligent  workmen  who 
worked  under  him,  probably  under  his  training, 
and  therefore  presumably  men  who  knew  the 
result  to  which  these  observed  technical  details 
pointed.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  move  that 
the  very  cordial  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  tendered 
to  Dr.  Murray  for  his  Paper. 

:\Ik.  E.  PHENE  SPIERS  [F.],  F.S.A.,  re¬ 
ferring  to  some  of  the  slides  shown  by  Mr. 
Stamms,  said  that  the  original  photographs  were 
taken  some  years  ago  by  his  brother,  and  after 
his  death  he  had  caused  slides  of  them  to  be 
made,  and  they  were  exhibited  a  year  or  two  ago 
at  one  of  their  evening  meetings,  when  Mr.  Penrose 
was  good  enough  to  explain  them.  With  regard 
to  the  capitals  brought  before  them  by  Dr.  Murray, 
particularly  that  from  Ephesus  with  the  rosette 


volutes,  they  may  have  noticed  that  what  was 
called  the  egg  and  tongue,  instead  of  projecting 
forward,  receded  at  the  top.  It  had  long  been  his 
idea  that  the  egg  and  tongue,  or  the  egg  and  dart 
as  Dr.  Murray  called  it,  was  not  copied  from  the 
painted  decoration  on  the  echinus  moulding  of  the 
Doric  capital,  but  was  altogether  an  original  con¬ 
ception,  derived  from  the  overhanging  petals  of  a 
flower.  The  extremely  interesting  terra-cotta 
capital  from  Gela  in  Sicily  clearly  showed  that. 
The  egg  and  tongue  as  represented  in  the  centre 
of  the  capital  from  Gela,  was  a  long  pendent  leaf. 
The  capital  w'hich  Dr.  Murray  restored  some 
years  ago  (fig.  5)  showed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
leaves  falling  back,  and  there  was  another  capital 
close  by  it  in  the  Museum,  which  came  from  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Naukratis  in  Egypt,  in  which 
the  leaves  were  carried  back  at  the  tip  underneath 
the  volute-block.  It  seemed  quite  evident,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  capital  from  Naukratis  and  at  the 
other  examples,  that  the  egg  and  tongue  was 
really  a  representation  of  the  ends  of  the  petals  of 
a  flower  hanging  over.  M'ith  regard  to  the  capital 
from  Bassfe,  in  the  first  publication  by  the 
1  )ilettanti  Society  no  abacus  whatever  was  shown, 
and  in  Blouet’s  work  none  w^as  given.  Looking 
through  Professor  Cockerell’s  drawings  the  other 
day,  lie  noticed  that  in  the  first  drawing  the 
abacus  was  not  indicated,  but  that  in  subsequent 
drawings  he  seemed  to  have  tried  to  see  how  an 
abacus  would  come  in.  He  should  like  to  ask  Dr. 
IMurray  whether  there  had  ever  been  found  any 
trace  of  an  abacus,  or  whether  it  was  evolved  by 
Professor  Cockerell  in  order  to  align  with  the 
abacus  of  the  Corinthian  capital  which  placed  it 
in  the  centre.  Professor  Cockerell  must  evidently 
have  felt  that  some  more  stable  support  was  re¬ 
quired,  or  he  would  not  have  indicated  the  abacus 
above  it.  One  would  like  to  hear  Dr.  Murray’s 
opinion  as  to  how  the  angle  capital  of  the  archaic 
temple  at  Ephesus  was  arranged.  As  the  abacus 
of  the  Ionic  capital  of  the  Erechtheum  was  square 
there  was  no  difficulty  whatever ;  but  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  early  archaic  capitals  at  Ephesus, 
the  abacus  was  almost  twice  as  long  as  its  width, 
it  became  a  very  difficult  question  whether  they 
did  attempt  at  that  time  to  form  a  canted  angle. 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  ^lurray,  not  only  for  his  Paper,  but  for 
his  long  labour  in  connection  with  these  pieces  of 
columns  which  he  had  put  together  and  described. 

Mr.  PAUL  WATERHOUSE  [F.],  M.A.Oxon., 
said  he  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  ask  a  question 
— which  was  really  an  amplification  of  Mr.  Spiers’s 
question  about  the  abacus  of  the  capital  with 
the  rosettes — another  aspect  indeed  of  the  same 
question.  One  always  had  a  kind  of  impression 
that  one  of  the  main  differences  between  Gothic 
architecture  and  Classic  architecture  was  that  the 
Gothic  people  obtained  projection  by  their  capitals 
and  the  Classics  did  not.  He  confessed  he  did  not 
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understand  the  nature  of  that  immense  lateral 
projection  on  the  reconstructed  capital  that  they 
were  shown  (fig.  6),  and  he  should  like  Dr.  Murray 
to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  them  what  projection 
that  abacus  had  from  front  to  back  as  compared 
with  the  lateral  projection — whether  indeed  it 
did  project  forward  to  any  considerable  extent,  or 
whether,  as  appeared  in  the  photograph,  it  was 
practically  on  the  same  plane  as  the  upper  surface 
of  the  shaft.  He  noticed  that  both  the  abaci  shown 
were  fragmentary  and  were  restored  more  or  less 
conjecturally,  and  he  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Murray 
whether  he  was  absolutely  certain  about  the  length 
of  the  abacus  in  each  case.  Dr.  Murray  alluded 
to  an  abacus  in  the  first  case,  that  of  the  temple  of 
Nike,  but  apparently  in  the  photograph  the  abacus 
was  missing.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  abacus  in  one 
or  both  these  cases  had  that  exceptional  length  it 
would  seem  to  introduce  a  new  element  into  our 
ideas  of  a  very  radical  feature  in  classical  archi¬ 
tecture.  He  supported  very  heartily  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Murray. 

Professor  BERESFOED  PITE  [E’.]  asked  if 
Dr.  Murray  would  kindly  give  the  date  that  he 
would  assign,  approximately  or  not,  to  the 
previous  temple  at  Ephesus  to  which  his  very 
interesting  restoration  applied  ;  and  if  he  would 
at  the  same  time  indicate  the  relation  of  that 
date  to  other  known  Ionic  capitals,  the  position 
of  this  very  interesting  rosette  in  the  old  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  origin  of  the  volute  and 
its  relation  to  Persian  or  Assyrian  art  would 
perhaps  be  interesting.  It  was  a  very  important 
matter  to  be  able  to  connect  the  designer  of  the 
Temple  of  Nike  with  the  designer  of  the  Parthenon. 
Our  conception  of  the  Greek  architect  now  in¬ 
cluded  the  refined  and  perfect  Ionic  as  being  the 
product  of  the  same  hand,  the  same  mind,  as  of 
the  Parthenon  order,  and  that  Callicrates  was  at 
work  on  the  Parthenon  shortly  before  he  was  at 
work  on  the  Temple  of  Nike  was  an  exceedingly 
interesting  fact,  and  replaced  the  hazy  idea  that 
the  Parthenon  was  alone  the  refinement  of  a 
generation — the  cream,  so  to  speak,  of  an  epoch 
of  Doric  art,  and  that  the  architecture  which 
was  represented  by  the  Erechtheum  and  the 
Temple  of  Nike  belonged  altogether  to  a  different 
school  and  chain  of  ideas.  On  the  inscription 
tablet  which  Dr.  Murray  referred  to  as  fixing 
the  date  and  mentioning  the  name  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  though  he  noticed  that  there  was  a  little 
missing  link,  which  Dr.  Murray  indicated,  of  the 
construction  of  the  temple  having  been  possibly 
a  little  later  than  that  indicated  on  the  tablet, 
he  should  like  to  take  the  risk  and  jump  to 
the  pleasant  conclusion  that  we  had  two 
very  interesting  illustrations  of  the  work  of  a 
highly  accomplished  Greek  architect  of  that 
period  in  the  Temple  of  Nike  and  in  the  Par¬ 
thenon. 

Mr.  W.  D.  CAROE,  M.A.,  P.S.A.  [F.],  said 


they  all  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  actual  size  of  the 
capital  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike,  but  not  of 
the  other  two  capitals.  Would  Dr.  Murray  kindly 
give  them  an  idea,  roughly,  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  terra-cotta  capital  and  of  the  capital  from  the 
temple  at  Bassse  ? 

Mr.  WM.  BRINDLEY,  F.G.S.,  said  that  the 
chief  lesson  taught  by  Dr.  Murray’s  Paper  and 
illustrations  was  the  life  and  freedom  with  indivi¬ 
duality  thrown  into  this  classic  archaic  work. 
The  Dilettanti  Society  in  their  publication  some 
years  ago  gave  a  number  of  unique  examples. 
Tatham,  and  Count  Vogiie  with  his  researches 
in  Syria,  also  showed  varieties  of  the  treatment  of 
early  capitals.  It  seemed  to  him  that  these  Ionic 
capitals  were  masoned  out  to  the  same  contour  of 
masses  as  regards  light  and  shade  from  a  distance, 
and  then  the  sculptor  had  a  certain  liberty  of 
action  granted  him  by  the  architect,  which  gave 
life  to  the  work.  Similar  freedom  was  found  in 
the  capitals  of  the  Gothic  styles.  It  was  very 
different  with  our  classic  work  of  years  ago,  when 
everything  was  done  by  a  three- measure  system, 
the  capitals  being  copied  mechanically  from  a 
given  example,  so  that  they  lacked  the  vigour  of 
life.  The  Renaissance  men  of  Italy,  who  derived 
their  inspiration  from  classic  examples,  never  be¬ 
came  servile  copyists,  but  rivalled  each  other  in 
their  freedom  of  treatment,  producing  work  full 
of  life  and  interest,  which  retained  its  charm  to 
the  present  day.  The  same  might  be  said  of  our 
Elizabethan  Renaissance.  The  two  Ionic  capitals 
appeared  to  him  specially  designed  to  receive 
colour.  The  kind  way  in  which  Dr.  Murray  always 
spoke  of  the  help  rendered  by  his  workmen  was 
very  pleasant. 

Mr.  E.  W.  HUDSON  [A.]  said  that  the 
Institute  .Journal  was  gradually  collecting  from 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Murray  and  others  necessary 
information  towards  the  elucidation  of  that  most 
interesting  problem,  the  origin  of  the  Ionic  volute. 
There  seemed  to  be  so  many  opinions  as  to  this 
origin  that  he  supposed  it  would  be  impossible  at 
present  to  get  a  complete  ex  cathedra  opinion  upon 
it.  They  had  the  univalve  shell,  the  lotus,  and 
the  ram’s  horns — which  latter  might  be  certainly 
regarded  as  the  emblem  of  strength,  power,  and 
sovereignty  ;  they  had  also  the  whorls  of  ancient 
goldsmith’s  work,  and  different  things  of  that 
kind,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be  suggestive.  Mr. 
Spiers  seemed  to  see  the  suggestion  of  a  flower 
in  the  terra-cotta  capital  from  Sicily.  He  believed 
the  ram’s  horn  to  be  the  most  likely  idea ;  in 
some  Etruscan  examples  from  Vulciat  the  British 
Museum  the  complete  ram’s  head  was  sculptured 
at  each  angle,  and  in  the  middle  a  female  head 
in  high  relief.  The  latter  may  have  suggested  to 
Vitruvius  the  idea  that  the  Ionic  order  was  based 
on  the  female  form,  as  that  of  the  Doric  on  the 
male.  But  this  was  only  a  poetical  fancy,  no 
doubt.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  it  was  devised  for 
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the  first  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  in  spite  of 
the  legend.  If  they  could  get  a  diagram  of  collected 
archaic  capitals  chronologically  arranged,  it  would 
give  the  student  a  view  of  the  different  steps  by 
which  these  beautiful  results  had  been  arrived  at, 
and  tend  towards  solution  of  the  problem.  lie 
had  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Murray,  and  he  thought  they  were 
also  very  much  indebted  to  IMr.  Stannus  and 
Mr.  Spiers  for  the  other  views  shown  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  putting  the  vote,  said  he 
was  interested  to  find  that  the  temple  w'hich  in 
one’s  schoolboy  days  was  always  heard  of  as  Nike 
Apteros,  the  Wingless  Victory,  probably  took  its 
name  not  from  Nike,  but  from  the  condition  of 
the  temple  itself.  It  must  have  struck  everyone 
wdio  listened  to  Dr.  Murray  what  enormous  care 
and  pains  must  be  bestowed  on  the  reproduction 
or  restoration  of  such  w’ork  from  old  classical 
buildings  as  that  presented  to  them  that  evening. 
1  )r.  Murray  had  told  them  how'  he  was  fascinated 
by  certain  pieces  of  stone  which  had  been  lying  at 
the  Museum  for  a  very  long  time,  but  it  w'as  only  by 
most  constant  observation  and  study  that  he  had 
been  able  to  put  these  pieces  together  to  form  a 
whole,  and  show  how  they  applied  to  the  column, 
lie  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Murray  one  question  about 
the  rosette  capital.  The  piece  from  w'hich  he  took 
the  reproduction  show'ed  no  sign  of  any  connec¬ 
tion  betw'een  the  mouldings  which  w^ent  round 
one  rosette  and  the  mouldings  round  the  opposite 
rosette,  in  the  way  that  the  Ionic  volutes  did. 
Had  no  pieces  been  found  w’hich  w'ould  enable 
Dr.  Murray  to  give  an  idea  whether  there  was  any 
such  connection  ?  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
Meetingw'ould  also  accord  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Stannus 
for  his  kindness  in  bringing  the  slides  wdiich  had 
shown  them  very  beautifully  the  building  on  the 
Acropolis  and  the  temples  of  wdiich  Dr.  Murray 
had  been  speaking. 

Dr.  MURRAA",in  replying  to  the  questions  put 
during  the  discussion,  said  that  the  point  raised 
by  the  Chairman  was  one  that  had  given  them 
great  difficulty.  They  had  only  a  piece  of  the 
moulding  which  ran  above  the  eggs  from  one 
rosette  to  the  other ;  but  they  did  not  know  how' 
it  impinged  on  or  grew  into  the  circle  or  rim  of 
the  rosette  at  both  sides.  Neither  did  they  know' 


exactly  how  the  moulding  under  the  abacus  joined 
on  to  the  rim  of  the  rosette.  The  moulding  which 
ran  from  rosette  to  rosette  immediately  above  the 
eggs  must  join  with  the  anthemion  in  the  corner 
somehow,  but  how  that  might  work  out  they  did 
not  yet  know  ;  when  they  came  to  fix  the  original 
pieces  of  the  cymatium,  they  would  probably  get 
some  new  light  on  such  points.  As  regards  the 
Bassos  fragment,  it  was  quite  clear  that  there 
must  have  been  an  abacus.  If  they  looked  very 
carefully  at  the  capital  itself  in  the  Museum  they 
would  find  there  a  set  off  which  could  not  have 
been  anything  but  an  abacus.  As  to  the  question 
whether  among  those  archaic  Ionic  capitals  an 
angle  capital  had  ever  been  found,  he  did  not 
know — he  did  not  believe  one  ever  had  been  ;  but 
what  had  not  been  found  to-day  might  be  found 
to-morrow  !  As  to  the  length  of  the  abacus  of 
the  rew  capital,  that  certainly  struck  him  as 
excessive,  but  when  they  w'orked  it  out  he  believed 
they  would  be  able  to  reduce  it — they  certainly 
w’ould  be  able  to  reduce  it  about  two  inches.  As 
to  the  projection  of  the  abacus,  there  was  no 
question  at  all  but  that  it  was,  to  use  Mr.  Water¬ 
house’s  own  words,  on  the  same  plane  as  the  top 
of  the  shaft.  The  date  of  the  temple  was  certain  : 
the  columns  were  the  gift  of  Croesus,  about 
5G0  B.c.  Then  as  to  similar  capitals,  they  had, 
of  course,  the  fragment  in  Samos,  shown  in  the 
Dilettanti  Society’s  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  and 
closely  resembling  the  other  archaic  capital  with 
the  Ionic  volutes  and  convex  canalis.  Another 
instance,  with  exactly  the  same  characteristics, 
had  been  found  at  Loeri,  in  Southern  Italy. 
As  to  the  dimensions,  the  small  terra-cotta  capital 
(fig.  1)  WAS  merely  a  model,  about  a  foot  in 
width.  In  the  new  capital  from  Ephesus  the  spread 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  rosettes  was,  he  thought, 
9  feet  8  inches.  That  was  some  3  inches  in  excess 
of  the  volutes  of  the  former  one,  and  the  shaft  was 
certainly  greater  in  diameter  than  the  former  one 
by  about  3  inches.  That  was  W'hat  led  him  to 
suppose  that  these  rich  capitals  with  the  rosettes 
had  probably  stood  in  the  front,  that  the  sculptures 
on  the  lowermost  drum  were  also  on  the  two 
ends,  and  that  these  very  much  enriched  bases 
and  low'ermost  drums  w'ould  carry  off  some  un¬ 
usual  richness  on  the  capitals. 
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Read  before  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  ijth  November  1901. 

“  03INIR  ENIM  DOMVS  AEPARATVB  A  QVOPIAM  ;  QVI  VERO  CONSTKVXIT  H.EJ  OMNIA  EST  DEVS.” 

There  are  modem  philosophers  who  have  allowed  themselves  the  luxury  of  defining 
“  art.”  A  Euskin,  now  and  then,  or  a  Lessing  has  arisen  with  some  device  for 

comprehending  in  words  the  incomprehensible.  Now,  definition  of  art  is,  I  suppose, 

impossible,  for  the  %’ery  simple  reason  that  art  can  only  be  satisfactorily  defined  as  the 
indefinable.  The  difficulty  matters  the  less  in  that  a  definition,  if  found,  would  be  useless. 
Were  language  never  so  adequate,  that  elusive  subject  could  only  be  defined  in  terms  that 
would  be  unintelligible  to  all  save  those  who  already  knew  the  meaning  of  that  little  three- 
lettered  word  “  art.”  And  perhaps  there  is  another  plea  on  which  these  word  problems  should 
be  forbidden  as  unprofitable.  The  cause  of  art  itself  discourages  such  exercises  of  the  brain  ; 
for  it  would  seem  that  the  age  or  nation  which  has  leisure  and  wit  for  these  sophistries  has 
not  necessarily  the  skill  for  the  doing  of  the  thing  itself.  Of  art  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  to  be  recognised  is  to  be  moribund,  and  were  it  not  for  my  suspicion  that  the  Latin 

word  ars  never  meant  in  any  Roman’s  mouth  what  we  mean  by  art,  I  would  say  that  there 

was  supreme  truth  in  the  motto  Ars  celare  artein — Art  consists  in  the  concealment  of  itself. 
Which  paradox  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  certain  truth  that  the  more  art  is  conscious  the 
more  risk  it  runs  of  being  untrue.  And  this  is  a  hard  saying  for  these  latter  days  of  ours, 
which  beat  the  world  for  consciousness. 

In  face  of  these  difficulties  I  will  make  no  attempt  in  this  Paper  at  a  further  definition  of 
art.  It  is  with  architecture,  a  particular  phase  of  art,  that  we  have  here  to  deal,  and  even  in 
architecture’s  case  the  question  of  definition  is  almost  as  difficult  and  almost  as  futile.  To 
define  architecture,  as  some  have  done,  as  the  art  of  building  well,  is,  truth  to  say,  ridiculous 
and  rather  pedantic.  It  is  akin  to  those  school-room  definitions  of  the  gentleman  which 
make  him  coincide  with  the  good  man.  Goodness  in  a  gentleman  is  almost  an  essential,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  the  qualifying  or  sole  attribute.  There  are  plenty  of  good  men  of  our 
acquaintance  who  are  anything  but  gentlemen  ;  and  we  know — alas  !  how  well  we  know  ! — 
that  there  are  some  excellently  constructed  buildings  in  this  land  of  ours  which  lack  all  the 
characteristics  of  good  architecture  except  an  undesirable  stability.  Undoubtedly  there  have 
been  phases  of  architecture,  perhaps  indeed  there  are  existing  buildings,  in  which  mere  goodness 
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of  construction  is  coincident  'with  architecture ;  hut  such  coincidence  is  more  accidental 
than  essential,  and  is  perhaps  less  universal  in  our  days  than  in  days  past.  Such  an  identity 
of  good  building  with  good  art  implies  an  intense  simplicity  of  architecture  ;  and,  strangely 
enough,  so  far  from  its  being  possible  to  state  that  the  older  an  architecture  is,  the  more  nearly 
do  its  excellences  as  architecture  coincide  -svith  the  mere  virtues  of  construction,  we  almost  find 
the  opposite  to  be  the  ease.  If  we  omit,  for  our  purpose,  consideration  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Oriental  styles,  and  go  hack  merely  to  the  earliest  architecture  of  historical  Europe,  we  are 
at  once  faced  in  the  art  of  Greece  with  a  set  of  phenomena  which  entirely  give  the  lie  to  the 
pedantic  and  untenable  theory  that  good  architecture  is  merely  good  building.  You  may  say 
if  you  will  that  there  was  simplicity  in  Greek  building.  There  was,  hut  it  is  simplicity  of  a 
most  complex  kind.  Greek  architecture  is  in  fact  artificial  in  a  high  degree,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  intrinsic  marvels  of  that  architecture  that  its  intense  intellectuality  has  not  had  power  to 
damage  it  as  art.  All  that  modern  research  has  done  in  the  investigation  of  Greek  building 
methods  has  gone  to  prove  that  the  simple  results  of  Greek  art  were  the  result  not  of  simplicity 
in  the  creators,  but  of  an  almost  extravagant  continence  and  abstinence.  INlT^Sea  ayav, 
“excess  in  nothing,”  was  the  motto  of  Greek  life,  and,  though  not  openly  so  exiwessed,  was 
also  that  of  Greek  aesthetic ;  and  so  complete  was  the  Greek’s  horror  of  artistic  intemperance 
that  he  enjoyed  a  sort  of  intoxication  of  reserve. 

Now  I  have  said  that  consciousness  in  art  brings  risk  of  ruin  ;  how  was  it  then  that  this 
elaborate  simplicity  of  the  Greek  did  not  end  in  failure  ?  I  think  the  answer  may  lie  in  this 
consideration,  that,  full  as  the  performance  is  of  this  intellectual  restraint,  it  was,  I  verily 
believe,  a  thing  that  was  not  talked  about.  It  existed,  it  nourished,  it  was  a  vital  force,  but 
it  was  not  written  of  or  spoken  of.  I  have  re-read  lately  Aristotle’s  work  on  poetry,  and  full 
as  it  is  of  minute  analysis  of  the  poetic  craft,  and  incidentally  of  other  crafts,  it  is  as  crafts 
and  not  as  arts  that  they  are  dealt  with  and  thought  about.  Is  this  a  fair  distinction  ?  I 
think  it  surely  is,  and  I  shall  hope  to  prove  it ;  but  I  take  leave  to  glance,  before  going  hack 
to  the  Greeks,  at  the  Homans,  the  men  of  the  Henaissance,  and  those  sti'ange  folk  that  wrought 
the  beauties  of  the  IMiddle  Ages. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  handbooks  on  architecture,  and  in  the  class-rooms  of  examination 
coaches,  to  deal  roughly  with  the  Homans,  and  to  accuse  them  of  insincerity,  of  blind  copying, 
and  of  a  supposed  crime  in  making  their  mouldings  of  segmental  instead  of  parabolic  curves. 
Now  truth  as  a  criterion  of  worth  in  architecture  is  a  very  fallacious  test,  for  reasons  that  I 
need  not  go  into  here  further  than  to  point  out  that  a  certain  measure  of  deception,  or  rather 
suggestion,  is  an  admitted  element  of  all  recognised  architecture  ;  but  I  think  that  most 
students  who  are  real  students,  and  not  mere  gleaners  from  handbooks  and  puijil-rooms,  will 
allow  that  there  was  art  in  Homan  work,  real  art,  as  we  understand  the  term,  though  the 
word  ”  art  ”  was,  I  believe,  never  used  by  the  Homans  with  our  meaning.  The  Homan  arcade, 
as  seen  in  the  Colosseum  ;  the  triumphal  arch,  as  seen  three  times  in  the  Forum,  the  Homan 
Basilica,  the  Homan  bath  ;  the  pilaster,  the  dome,  and  perhaps  even  the  Corinthian  order 
are  proofs,  if  proof  be  really  needed,  that  Homan  architecture  was  an  art  and  not  merely  a 
science  or  an  arclneology ;  yet  you  may  search  in  vain  in  Homan  writers  for  any  indication  of 
an  understanding  of  art,  as  we  use  and  interpret  the  term. 

With  the  men  of  the  Henaissance  art  is  even  more  conspicuous,  and  even  less  tangible. 
You  may  say,  if  you  will,  that  Bramante  and  Alberti  did  what  they  could  to  revive  Homan 
work  ;  but  if  you  dare  stand  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Himini,  or  outside  the  Cancelleria 
at  Home,  and  say  that  these  buildings  are  mere  scraps  of  archaeological  resurrection,  I  will 
admire  your  courage,  but  will  give  you  no  credit  forknowing  art  when  you  see  it.  The  Italian 
Henaissance  breathes  the  very  breath  of  art,  as  perhaps  no  other  period  of  human  enterprise 
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has  ever  breathed  it ;  but  did  these  men  talk  or  write  of  art  as  we  talk  and  write  of  it  in  the 
magazines  and  reviews,  or  even  in  County  Council  lecture-rooms  ?  Emphatically  no. 

Again,  what  of  the  masons  of  the  great  Gothic  days,  did  they  know  what  art  was  ?  Not 
they ;  they  were  far  too  busy  in  producing  it,  and  far  too  blind  in  their  production,  to  have  a 
notion  of  what  art  means  to  us.  The  attributes  of  the  mediaeval  builder  were,  primarily,  skill 
of  craftsmanship  ;  secondly,  traditional  knowledge  of  a  closely  academic  and  keenly  conserva¬ 
tive  nature  ;  and,  together  with  these,  piety,  Christian  faith,  earnest  purpose,  simple  pride. 
That  art  was  present  or  resultant  in  his  labours  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  a  mediaeval 
mason  could  have  given  you  or  me  any-idea  of  the  qualities  which  went  to  make  the  real 
greatness  of  the  cathedrals  on  which  he  laboured  I  most  sincerely  doubt.  Could  we  meet  a 
fourteenth-century  man  in  a  fourteenth -century  church,  I  feel  confident  that  he  would  confine 
his  energies  as  showman  to  the  portraits  of  the  Devil  on  the  undersides  of  the  misereres,  or 
to  some  minute  novelty  in  chamfer  stops ;  he  would  probably  have  no  more  to  say  on  the 
real  art  of  mediaeval  architecture  than  would  a  modern  verger.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this 
surmise,  but  if  I  am  right,  and  I  have  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  I  am,  we  are  here  face 
to  face  with  a  strange  fact  in  the  history  of  appreciation. 

There  is  a  man  in  the  hospital  at  Bruges  who  spends  his  days  in  showing  to  visitors  the 
paintings  by  Hans  Memlinc  which  are  the  great  glory  of  the  place.  He  hands  you  an 
eyeglass,  and  begs  you  to  note  that  the  fur  in  one  of  the  pictures  suffers  no  loss  of  truth  to 
nature  in  being  magnified.  This  strikes  one  as  a  bathos  in  art  criticism  ;  but  the  man  of 
Bruges  stands  as  a  critic  exactly  where  Aristotle  stood  some  seventy  generations  ago,  when  he 
admitted  that  the  pleasure  derivable  from  painting  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  objects 
depicted.  He  allows  that  if  a  man  were  introduced  to  a  picture  of  some  object  which  he  had 
never  seen  he  might  draw  some  enjoyment  from  the  colours  and  the  technique,  but  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  the  view  he  takes  of  painting  is  that  its  power  to  please  depends  upon  and  is 
proportionate  to  its  verisimilitude.  Certainly  he  declares  that  the  multitude  take  their 
pleasure  from  it  in  this  way,  and  though  he  implies  that  the  masses  differ  from  the  conoscenti 
in  their  power  of  appreciation,  I  think  it  evident  that  he  views  the  difference  as  one  of  degree 
only,  and  he  even  seems  to  suggest  that  the  more  cultivated  critics  only  draw  their  deeper 
pleasure  from  a  deeper  sense  of  this  quality  of  photographic  accuracy. 

I  do  not  press  this  point,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  foolish  to  criticise  Aristotle,  the 
“master  of  those  who  know”  ;  and  secondly,  because  Aristotle  himself  probably  saw  further 
and  deeper  than  the  folk  whose  aesthetic  emotions  he  here  describes ;  but  the  point  I  want  to 
bring  out  is  that  all  down  the  ages  that  preceded  our  present  age  it  would  seem  that  art,  as 
we  understand  the  term,  has  been  a  sort  of  by-product  of  craft,  not  its  recognised  aim.  It 
is  in  many  ways  a  surprise  to  me  that  Aristotle,  whose  philosophy,  for  all  its  uncompromising 
positivism,  could  recognise  the  divine  in  every  aspect  of  nature — who  built  up  the  splendid 
dictum  that  all  things  have  in  them  some  touch  of  the  God,  should  not  have  seized  and 
defined  this  spiritual  growth  which  seems,  as  it  were,  to  spring,  self-created,  from  the  labour 
of  man. 

Do  I  make  myself  clear?  The  marvel  that  I  set  before  us  is  just  this.  Art  till  our 
present  age  seems  to  have  lived  among  men,  cherished,  beloved,  sometimes  recognised,  but 
never  named.  Ts^vV)  fh®  Greek  word,  conveys  no  real  equivalent  to  the  thing  we  mean.  It 
is  no  more  than  craft — the  workmanship  that  is  implied  by  our  adopted  derivative  “  technical.” 
And  yet  art  had  a  happy  home  in  Greece.  And  ars,  the  Eoman  word — does  that  come  any 
nearer  to  our  meaning  ?  I  think  not.  It  also  carries  with  it  only  the  significance  of  skill 
with  hand  and  memory,  with  eye  and  brain,  but  no  real  hint  of  that  spiritual  phantom  wBich 
to-day  we  hail  under  art’s  name. 
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You  will  have  guessed  that  I  am  leading  up  to  a  melancholy  conclusion— the  conviction 
that  our  generation,  which  has,  so  to  speak,  discovered  the  very  bacteria  of  genius,  has 
advanced  to  so  high  a  pitch  in  the  philosophy  of  testhetics,  and  has  so  boldly  hedged  about 
with  words  and  definitions  that  holy  essence  which  older  ages  could  cultivate  hut  dared  not 
name,  that  we  are  in  danger  to  have  paralysed  our  power  of  bringing  art  to  birth.  Art,  I 
have  said,  withers  when  it  is  conscious  of  self,  and  the  artist  who  can  speak  in  logical 
terms  of  the  intangible,  unspeakable  essence  which  is  his  only  title  to  success  would 
seem  on  such  grounds  to  he  within  distance  of  permanent  failure.  Let  us  hope  that  there 
are  conditions  in  our  own  art,  perhaps  in  our  circumstances  also,  which  make  so  horrible  a 
contingency  avoidable.  I  think  there  may  be,  and  in  this  hope  I  would  draw  attention  to 
two  considerations. 

I.  Our  present  age  is,  above  all  other  ages,  the  age  of  expression. 

II.  Our  art  is  of  all  the  arts  the  one  in  which  the  critical  faculty  lies  nearest  to  the 
creative. 

If  we  examine  these  two  positions,  and  if  we  find  some  truth  in  them,  we  shall,  I  trust, 
realise  that,  whatever  may  be  true  of  other  arts  in  these  days  of  over-wisdom,  there  is  hope 
for  a  great  well-being  of  architecture. 


I. 

Our  age  is  an  age  of  expression.  Possibly  a  recognition  and  exposure  of  the  inner  and 
deeper  mysteries  of  art  such  as  we  indulge  in  to-day  would  have  led  in  other  ages  to  that 
self-consciousness  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  sure  death  of  art.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  power  of  expression  is  in  a  sense  the  mission  of  our  age,  and  that  it  is  a  function 
which  by  some  means  is  meant  to  he  made  a  part  of,  rather  than  an  enemy  to,  our  produc¬ 
tion  as  artists.  Our  literature  is  full  of  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  mission.  Compare,  if 
you  will,  George  Meredith  with  Jane  Austen,  both  supreme  novelists ;  compare  Maurice 
Hewlett  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  (this  is  a  rather  extravagant  compliment  to  the  modern  man)  ; 
compare  Browning  with  even  the  keen-eyed  Wordsworth  ;  compare  Stevenson  with  Sterne, 
and  you  will  see  at  once  by  what  an  immeasurable  distance  the  writings  of  to-day,  and  of  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  have  in  one  aspect  surpassed  even  those  of  the  generation  that 
immediately  preceded  them.  This  is  not  a  progress  which  has  gone  gradually  along  the  path 
of  the  centuries.  In  fact,  many  a  writer  of  the  remote  past  had  more  power  of  expression, 
and  more  wish  to  exercise  it  (which  is  a  different  thing),  than  authors  of  more  recent  date. 
Horace,  for  example,  and  Virgil  were  able  and  read}-  to  la}-  human  nature  out  in  words 
quite  as  clearly  as  any  Elizabethan  (except  Shakespeare),  and  Shakespeare  could  do  more  in 
this  way  than  perhaps  any  pre-Victorian  writer.  But  the  advance  made  in  this  du-ection, 
particularly  in  the  successful  attempt  to  expose  small  traits  of  human  character,  places  our 
own  time  infinitely  ahead  of  the  whole  world  of  previous  literature.  I  have  mentioned 
some  examples ;  there  are  hosts  of  others  available,  American  as  well  as  English.  There 
have  been  links  in  the  chain,  no  doubt— the  dawn  was  not  wholly  sudden — and  such  names 
as  Thackeray,  Charles  Lamb,  and  possibly  (only  possibly)  Dickens,  occur  to  one  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  pioneers  of  this  new  realism ;  but  even  they,  for  all  the  untouched  grandeur  of  their 
position  in  literature,  are  left  behind  by  some  of  the  small  fry  of  to-day  in  this  particular 
matter  of  expression.  I  am  not  meaning  that  the  word-power  of  to-day  is  essentially  greater 
than  that  of  our  grandfathers,  though  I  believe  even  that  to  be  true  in  a  way,  hut  we  have 
the  wish  and  sometimes  the  ability  to  lay  hold  of,  and  set  forth  in  words,  things,  thoughts, 
emotions,  human  habits,  and  little  human  happenings  which  the  men  of  the  past  would  never 
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have  attempted  to  handle,  or  perhaps  even  to  notice,  as  being  pertinent  to  the  drama  of 
humanity. 

Now,  one  result  of  this  state  of  advancement  in  literature  is  the  production  of  an 
extreme  fastidiousness  and  a  hatred  of  commonplace.  Where  minds  are  so  eager  to  rival  one 
another  in  fresh  fields  of  descriptive  enterprise,  they  and  their  audience  become  intolerant  of 
ideas  or  presentments  that  are  in  any  degree  hackneyed,  and,  what  is  more,  they  consider  as 
trite  what  in  a  preceding  afge  was  at  least  tolerable  if  not  novel.  Now  all  this  spirit  which  is 
abroad  in  literature  is  abroad  also  in  other  arts,  and  undoubtedly  should  have  its  counterpart 
in  our  own  art  of  architecture.  The  novelist,  the  poet,  the  painter,  even  the  musician  of 
to-day  must  be  alert,  terribly  alert.  By  no  means  is  novelty  pure  and  simple  the  one  thing 
needful ;  the  man  who  thinks  that  (and  there  are  very  many  who  do  think  it)  makes  a  glaring 
mistake.  It  is  an  age  of  expression  and  of  thought :  that  thought  and  that  expression  are 
not  only  to  have  art  as  their  theme,  they  are  to  be  an  integral  part  of  that  art — and  here  it 
is  that  architecture  finds  herself  carried  along  by  the  wave  of  the  age.  The  architects  of  our 
day  are  to  be  not  merely  critical  of  architecture  and  philosophic  therein,  but  their  very  work 
must  be  full  of  thought,  full  of  study,  full  of  expression.  There  must  be  between  our  work 
and  the  work  of  our  grandfathers  the  same  gap  that  there  is  between  the  literature  of  to-day 
and  that  of  the  Georges ;  and  this  surely  is  the  direction  in  which  architecture  will  be  saved 
from  the  dangers  with  which  consciousness  besets  art — the  consciousness  is  to  have  architec¬ 
ture,  not  for  its  theme,  but  for  its  very  embodiment.  Let  me  explain.  Almost  every  past 
age,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  could  point  to  a  particular  style  in  which  it 
was  natural  for  its  architects  to  work,  or  rather  the  style  would  not  be  pointed  to,  it  would 
be  adopted  as  a  matter  of  natural  procedure  and  without  choice  ;  with  us,  however,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  selection  of  a  particular  manner  is  one  of  the  preliminaries  of  any  particular 
design  at  once  marks  off  our  designs  as  being  in  a  different  category  of  mental  exercise  from 
those  of  the  past.  I  am  by  no  manner  of  means  intending  to  suggest  that  such  a  process  of 
selection  is  gone  through  deliberately  or  consciously,  still  less  am  I  suggesting  that  any  good 
work  of  our  day  is  produced  in  the  form  of  an  archaeological  essay  ;  but  I  am  aware  (and 
most  people  will  allow  the  truth  of  this  if  they  are  honest  critics)  that  all  noble  architecture 
has  its  roots  in  the  traditions  of  recognised  style,  and  is  in  a  measure  academic.  This  is 
specially  and  emphatically  true  of  all  monumental  and  public  architecture,  and  since  there 
are  available  to  the  modern  architect  more  than  one  set  of  traditions  or  schools  of  work  on 
which  he  may  base  his  design,  it  follows,  even  if  he  be  a  man  of  close  and  exclusive  leanings 
to  a  particular  method,  that  he  is  generally  more  or  less  aware  of  the  fact  of  having  made  an 
academic  choice. 

There  is  more  than  this  in  the  modern  position.  An  architect’s  work  to-day  must  be  full 
of  knowledge,  full  of  learning.  Endless  puny  witticisms  are  directed  at  our  examination  system, 
and  a  lively  school  of  critics  are  prepared  to  expose  the  iniquity  of  studying  the  history  of 
architecture  as  a  preliminary  to  architectural  production.  They  are  welcome  to  their  laugh  at 
our  expense,  hut  they  are  quite  wrong.  Our  age  is  no  longer  one  of  archaeological  architecture, 
but  that  is  the  very  reason  why  the  study  of  our  learners  must  be  both  deep  and  widespread. 
To  be  trained  as  a  mediaeval  architect  in  a  vernacular  style  was  a  comparatively  simple  thing  ; 
to  be  trained  as  an  eighteenth-century  architect  in  the  Orders  was  solemn  enough,  but  also  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  ;  but  to  be  let  loose  as  an  architect  into  our  modern  world  of 
architectural  freethought  is  an  awful  responsibility,  and  no  man  can  consider  himself  equipped 
for  honourable  success  in  this  dangerous  sea  of  cross-currents  without  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  inner  meaning  and  great  history  of  its  conflicting  and  blending  elements.  To  be 
rudderless  and  sail-less  in  such  a  whirlpool  is  to  give  proof  of  being  a  fool  or  a  madman. 
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The  madmen,  to  be  sure,  come  to  port  now  and  then  with  a  fantastic  cargo,  but  the  fools 
mostly  go  to  the  bottom.  The  men  who  sail  the  best  will  be  found  after  all,  I  suspect,  to 
have  some  old  lore  in  their  heads,  some  old  chart  in  their  locker,  and  some  ancient  pole-star 
to  steer  by ;  and  with  it  all  they  will  have  that  ready  wit  that  sees  (all  the  better  for  its  old- 
world  ship-craft)  the  latest  menace  of  the  clouds,  ami  the  oncoming  of  as  yet  unencountered 
waves. 

My  inference,  then,  under  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  that  in  an  age  of  expression  such  as 
our  own,  architecture,  so  far  from  being  choked  or  even  shackled  and  weakened  by  this 
tendency  towards  ever  deeper  insight,  must,  so  to  speak,  take  a  share  in  it.  The  modern 
expressiveness  finds  its  development  in  all  the  arts  as  well  as  in  literature ;  architecture  must 
be  expressive  too,  and  eftective  expression  in  architecture  no  more  implies  fantastic  ignorance 
than  in  any  other  art.  The  absence  of  a  vernacular  canon  of  architecture,  and  the  apparent 
abandonment  in  the  present  day  of  strenuous  and  inelastic  obligation  to  any  particular 
antitpiarian  manner,  while  freeing  the  exercise  of  genius,  imply  no  diminution  whatever  of 
the  obligation  to  study — (]uite  the  reverse. 


II. 

And  now  for  a  glance  at  the  other  position  which  I  ventured  to  lay  before  you.  I 
suggested  that  of  all  the  arts  ours  is  tlie  one  in  which  the  critical  faculty  lies  closest  to  the 
creative.  This,  if  true,  will  he  found  to  he  another  consideration  which  uill  save  architecture 
from  the  usual  dangers  of  overconsciousness  in  art.  It  is  often  said  that  a  critic  is  a  man 
who  has  failed  in  some  branch  of  literature  or  art.  The  measure  of  truth  in  this  unkind 
retort  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  critical  intelligence  is  no  iieeessary  concomitant  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  ;  and  indeed  such  is  the  narrowness  of  man’s  capacit}"  that  there  seldom  seems  room  in 
one  being  for  the  development  of  both.  You  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  conditions  of  our 
art  very  largely  remove  the  danger  of  this  antagonism  ;  nay  more,  thej'  bring  the  critical 
faculty  into  so  close  a  union  with  the  productive  as  to  make  the  two  almost  identical.  For  what 
after  all  is  the  essence  of  our  performance  in  architecture  but  the  application  of  taste  (which 
is  the  critical  energy)  to  the  physical  operation  of  building  ?  The  antagonism  of  the  two 
faculties  in  a  painter’s  or  sculptor’s  case  is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  one  is  an  exercise 
of  the  brain,  the  other  of  the  hand  and  eye,  and  it  obviously  does  not  follow  that  the  man 
who  excels  in  t3chni(|ue  necessarily  excels  in  the  development  of  trained  perception.  In 
architecture  this  contrast  is  absent.  In  so  far  as  design  is  a  matter  of  skilled  draughtsman¬ 
ship,  the  trouble  might  appear  in  our  case  as  in  others  :  hut  the  true  facultj’  of  design  is  not 
a  matter  of  pretty  drawings,  and  therefore,  happil}’,  we  have  no  cause  to  worry  ourselves  over 
this  rather  metaphysical  consideration.  The  mere  fact  that  the  iudiaruhber  is  the  architect’s 
best  friend  will  convince  anybody  who  may  have  doubts  on  the  subject  that  successful 
architecture  (I  mean  successful  in  the  noblest  sense)  is  produced  largel}"  by  the  application  on 
the  part  of  the  architect  of  his  owii  critical  powers  as  an  artist  to  his  own  schemes  as  a 
constructor. 

AYere  it  not  a  very  inadequate  definition,  architecture  might  he  described  as  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  taste  to  construction.  The  inadequacy  of  the  definition  would  lie  in  the  word  “taste  ”  ; 
and  I  think'  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  devote  a  part  of  this  inquiry  to  an  examination 
of  the  nature  of  architectural  taste.  Such  an  examination  can  only  lead  to  a  heightened 
appreciation  of  the  depth,  breadth,  and  sublimity  of  the  splendid  art  in  which  we  arc 
privileged  to  labour. 

Taste,  as  we  know,  is  nothing  more  than  the  choice  of  the  individual,  and  there  is 
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therefore  a  sense  in  which  every  person  may  be  said  to  have  taste  on  every  subject ;  but 
practically,  of  course,  we  limit  the  use  of  the  word  both  as  to  subject  and  degree,  restricting 
it  in  sphere  to  those  matters  which  are  kindred  to  art,  and  in  degree  by  certain  canons  which 
are  practically  indefinable.  The  question  of  what  is  good  taste  and  what  is  not  is  proverbially 
outside  disputation,  and  we  cannot  even  say  that  that  man’s  taste  is  the  best  which  coincides 
most  nearly  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The  counting  of  heads  is  no  good  in  matters 
of  art,  and  even  the  owners  of  the  heads  will  sometimes  admit  that  in  questions  of  taste  they 
prefer  other  people’s  judgment  to  their  own.  This  is  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it ;  and  the  acceptance  without  challenge  by  a  large  proportion  of 
humanity  of  a  standard  of  valuation  which  can  neither  be  appraised  nor  even  logically 
explained  points  to  the  general  recognit'on  of  something  in  art  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
outside  the  sphere  of  normal  intellect.  Mankind  on  the  whole  is  humbler  and  nicer  on  this 
subject  than  you  would  ever  have  expected.  . 

But  there  is  a  curious  exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  exception  centres  in  architecture. 
Two  facts  are  to  be  observed  in  this  connection — remarkable  facts,  in  that  logically  the 
existence  of  the  one  ought  to  make  the  other  impossible.  The  first  is  that  though  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  innate  natural  taste  in  some  branches  of  artistic  valuation — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  choice  of  colours  and  the  power  to  judge  of  colour  harmonies — -architectural 
taste,  apart  from  architectural  training  of  some  sort,  is  almost  impossible.  The  second  fact 
is  that  in  spite  of — probably  in  ignorance  of — this  first  consideration,  architecture,  of  all  the 
arts,  is  the  one  on  which  the  general  public  feels  itself  qualified  to  hold  and  express  its 
opinion  without  any  study  whatever.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  much  with  this  second 
fact ;  it  often  amuses  us,  it  often  saddens  us,  and  it  often  makes  us  feel  strangely  lonely ;  but 
the  other  matter  is  one  which  concerns  us  very  deeply.  Wherever  one  looks  at  modern  archi¬ 
tecture  and  finds  it  at  fault,  the  fault  lies  almost  certainly  in  ignorance.  To  say  that  happy 
achievement  in  architecture  lies  in  knowledge  would  perhaps  be  untrue,  but  there  is  abundant 
truth  in  the  converse,  that  ignorance  in  architecture  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  sin.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  an  architect  must  be  a  master  of  construction ;  and  there  are  plenty  of 
folk  who  will  tell  you  that  if  he  knows  his  business  in  this  line  he  need  not  bother  his  head 
with  the  architecture  of  the  past.  But  to  say  this  is  entirely  to  misunderstand  the  nature  of 
architecture.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  fact  that  architectural  design  is  so  bound  up,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  bound  up,  with  past  tradition  that  it  is  literally  impossible  to  achieve  beauty  in  our  art 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  an  intimate  reliance  on,  past  work.  Such  knowledge 
and  such  reliance  are  not  the  least  fetter  upon  the  imagination  or  the  invention  to  think  that 
they  are  is  to  misplace  the  office  of  the  imagination  in  architecture.  What  is  more,  one  finds 
that  it  is  only  the  man  of  deep  knowledge  whose  imagination  can  be  trusted  to  be  sound.  Not 
in  the  least  do  I  mean  that  an  architect  should  design  with  some  Gothic  handbook  or  sheet  of 
the  Orders  at  his  elbow,  but  he  absolutely  must  knoio  the  rules  of  the  game  before  he  can  be 
successful  in  breaking  or  modifying  them.  Besides,  and  this  is  the  great  truth,  the  power  to  see 
aright,  to  criticise  his  own  work,  to  gauge  proportion  and  to  curb  excrescence,  can  only  come 
to  the  eye  that  is  steeped  in  the  work  of  other  men  and  other  days.  There  is  no  such  thing 
possible  as  a  fresh  start  in  architecture.  If  it  could  be  made  we  should  no  more  think  the 
result  beautiful  than  we  should  admire  a  woman  whose  features  had  nothing  in  common  with 
female  type,  or  a  poem  in  a  new-born  language.  People  talk  boundless  nonsense  about  the 
style  of  the  future,  and  complain  sometimes  of  the  absence  of  a  style  of  the  present.  This  is 
so  short-sighted !  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  new  style  that  w’ould  show  for  such  in  the 
making.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  prevent  the  production  by  your  own  self  of  work  which 
future  ages  will  unhesitatingly  recognise  as  coming  from  the  reign  of  Edward  YII. 
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'  Where,  then,  you  will  properly  ask,  is  the  field  of  action  for  that  expression  which  I  said 
was  to  be  the  mission  of  twentieth-century  architecture  ?  The  answer  that  some  men  would 
give  is  that  all  architecture  should  he  the  expression  of  a  building’s  use  or  of  the  needs  of  the 
builder.  Such  an  answer,  I  think,  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  for  the  architecture  which 
expresses  only  the  necessities  of  the  case  with  which  it  deals  may  be  in  danger  of  lapsing 
from  the  level  of  art.  Architecture,  I  suppose,  is  in  reality  concerned  to  express,  not  the  needs 
only,  hut  the  purpose,  and  to  some  extent  the  circumstances,  of  the  building.  One  realises 
this  conspicuously  in  architecture  of  a  monumental,  civic,  or  ecclesiastical  character.  The 
worshippers’  needs  might  be  met  by  a  corrugated-iron  hut;  justice  might  be  housed  in 
fourteen-inch  brick  walls  with  a  skylight ;  and  a  corporation  might  save  the  rates  by  meeting 
in  a  £50  ready-made  mission  room.  That  they  do  not  do  so  is  due  not  merely  to  the 
artfulness  of  architects,  nor  to  extravagance  in  the  i)romoters,  but,  as  we  all  know,  to  a  sense 
of  fitness  which  not  merely  suggests,  but  even  demands  the  housing  of  the  Church,  the  State, 
and  the  Law  in  buildings  which  shall  be  not  permanent  alone,  but  expressive  of  the  dignity 
of  social  humanity.  We  have  got  near  to  a  truism  here  (but  a  truism  which  is  worth 
reaffirming),  that  it  is  the  architect’s  mission  to  give  to  these  buildings  the  expression,  the 
countenance,  which  shall  be  an  index  of  the  building’s  highest  aim.  Some  fclk  have  thought 
that  this  duty  of  the  designer  was  met  by  the  application  of  a  statue  of  blind  Justice  to  the 
facade  of  a  law  court,  or  by  the  chiselling  of  texts  on  a  church  porch;  but  of  course  the 
.language  of  architecture  is  really  another  business  than  this  altogether.  A  good  many 
so-called  architects  never  learn  that  language  at  all  except  for  parrot  repetition  ;  what 
wonder,  then,  that  the  mass  of  the  public — and  among  them  some  of  our  kindest  clients— do 
not  always  realise  what  we  ore  driving  at  ? 

If  we  only  knew  it,  ours  is  the  greatest  of  the  arts,  unless  maybe  we  have  found  our  match 
in  music.  When  I  say  this  I  mean  not  merely  that  ours  is  the  oldest  art,  though  that  is 
true  ;  not  that  it  is  the  most  enduring,  for  that  is  disputable  ;  not  that  through  all  the  ages 
it  has  been  the  handmaid  of  religion,  for  here  it  is  rivalled  b}’  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
most  of  all  by  music.  We  have  indeed  a  deeper  claim  than  these,  a  claim  touching  more 
closely  the  nobility  of  art  and  the  nobility  of  human  nature.  You  must  allow  me  to  end  this 
sermon  with  a  text:  “  Every  house  is  builded  by  some  man,  but  he  that  built  all  things  is 
God.”  Is  it  fanciful  to  think  that  this  bit  of  old  Bible  truth  has  an  equally  true  corollary  ? 
jNIan  was  made  in  his  Maker's  image— a  fact  in  human  evolution  which  means  most  surely 
.  that  God’s  work  is  man's  work,  and  that  we  mortals  have  in  us  the  divine  impulse  to  be 
,  creators.  Now  you  have  my  point.  Which  among  the  arts  is  the  most  creative  ?  Not  those 
of  the  painter  and  sculptor,  which  necessarily  rely  on  imitation  as  at  least  an  element  in  their 
composition  ;  not  those  of  the  poet  and  the  musician,  though  to  give  reasons  for  this  exclusion 
cannot  be  our  task  now  ;  but  surely  in  this,  as  in  other  senses,  our  architecture  is,  as  her 
name  implies,  a  queen  of  crafts — not  an  imitator,  but  a  creator. 
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CHEONICLE. 

Specifications  for  Fire-Resisting  Buildings. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  construction  of  build¬ 
ings  of  better  fire -resisting  character  than  most 
of  those  ordinarily  classed  as  “  Fireproof,”  the 
Associated  Fire  Offices  have  drawn  up  the  sub¬ 
joined  specifications  :  No.  I.  for  buildings  occupied 
as  cotton-mills  or  woollen-mills,  or  buildings  for 
similar  textile  trades  ;  No.  II.  for  ordinary  build¬ 
ings,  as  sale-shops,  warehouses,  and  factories  other 
than  cotton-mills,  &c.  It  is  intimated  that  the 
Fire  Offices  will  make  reductions  in  rates  for 
buildings  which  conform  to  these  specifications. 

I. — The  following  specification  is  applicable 
only  to  buildings  occupied  as  cotton-mills  or 
woollen-mills  or  to  buildings  used  for  similar 
textile  trades  : — 

Height  and  Area. 

1.  Height  not  to  exceed  four  stories  and  cellar.  The 
ceiling  of  the  cellar  not  to  be  more  than  3  feet  above  the 
lowest  point  of  the  land  level  or  ground  line  of  the 
site  on  which  the  building  stands. 

2.  Superficial  area  of  any  one  compartment  not  to 
exceed  25,000  square  feet  internal  measurement,  excluding 
area  of  window  recesses  and  doorways. 

N.B. — The  height  of  any  compartment,  excluding 
cellar,  io  be  not  less  than  12  feet,  measurmg  from 
the  floor  level  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ceiling. 

External,  Party,  and  Internal  Walls,  and 
Partitions. 

3.  Brick,  terra-cotta,  and/or  cement  concrete  composed 
of  broken  brick,  burnt  ballast,  furnace  slag,  clinker,  or 
other  similar  hard  and  burnt  material. 

4.  No  external  or  party  or  division  wall  to  be  less  than 
13  inches  thick  in  any  part,  or  if  of  concrete  20  inches. 

N.B. — Stone  used  externally  only  as  ashlaring  or 
facing,  with  a  baching  of  brickivork  not  less  than 
13  inches  thick,  and  for  dressings,  sills,  string 
courses  and  cornices,  allowed. 

5.  All  internal  partitions  to  be  of  incombustible  material, 
excepting  only  office  enclosures  of  hard  non-resinous  wood 
with  or  without  glazing. 

C.  If  there  is  any  building  adjoining,  the  dividing  or 
party  wall  to  extend  at  least  3  feet  above  the  roof  of  the 
fire-resisting  building. 

Flues. 

7.  All  flues  to  be  built  of  brickwork,  no  part  of  which 
towards  the  interior  of  the  building  is  to  be  less  than 
9  inches  thick,  and  all  furnace  flues  to  be  lined  with  fire¬ 


brick  throughout  for  a  distance  of  at  least  20  feet  from  the 
furnace.  No  timber  or  woodwork  to  rest  in  or  be  plugged 
into  the  brickwork  of  any  flue. 

Openings  in  External  Walls. 

8.  The  total  area  of  openings  in  the  external  wall  of  any 
story  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  wall 
(measured  as  to  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  the  story 
in  which  the  openings  occur).  All  loop-hole  or  teagle 
doors  and  frames  and  window  frames  and  sashes  to  be  of 
iron  or  other  hard  metal. 

9.  Every  window  or  other  opening  opposing  (w’hether 
directly  or  diagonally)  and  within  20  feet  of  any  window, 
skylight,  or  glazed  or  other  opening  in  any  other 
building  (whether  such  latter  window,  skylight  or  open¬ 
ing  be  protected  or  not),  or  overlooking  (whether  directly 
or  diagonally)  and  within  20  feet  of  the  non-fireproof 
roof  of  any  building,  to  be  protected  by  J  ‘  fireproof  ” 
shutters  or  “  fireproof  ”  doors  which  are  automatically 
self-closing  in  case  of  fire. 

Floors. 

10.  Brick  arches,  terra-cotta,  fireclay,  or  concrete  as 
above  described,  the  floor  being  in  no  part  less  than  6 
inches  in  thickness,  and  carried  on  metal  joists,  girders 
and  columns  or  brick  walls  or  piers. 

N.B. — Floors  of  wood  not  less  than  9  inches  thick, 
ceiled  with  plaster  on  metal  lathing,  and  with  the 
floor  hoards  laid  on  the  hearers  ivithout  intervening 
space  allowed. 

11.  Wooden  flooring  laid  on  brick  arches,  terra-cotta, 
fireclay,  or  concrete  as  above  described  allowed,  provided 
there  is  no  intervening  space.  Wooden  fillets  not  exceed¬ 
ing  three  inches  deep  permitted  if  laid  on  brick  arches, 
terra-cotta,  fireclay,  or  concrete  as  above  described,  the 
intervening  spaces  being  filled  wdth  incombustible  material. 

11a.  Scuppers  to  carry  off  water,  the  opening  of  each  of 
which  shall  not  be  less  in  area  than  21  superficial  inches, 
to  be  provided  in  the  external  walls  to  each  floor  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  25  feet. 

Roofs. 

12.  Roofs  to  be  entirely  of  the  incombustible  materials 
as  described  for  floors  in  Rule  10,  except  that  4  inches 
be  substituted  for  6  inches  in  thickness,  but  there  may  be 
erected  above  them  light  shelters  or  roofs  constructed  en¬ 
tirely  of  incombustible  materials. 

Note. — Glass  not  less  than  J  inch  thick  in  sccticms 
not  exceeding  36  superficial  inches,  and  wired 
glass  not  exceeding  one-inch  mesh,  in  sections  not 
exceeding  144  superficial  inches,  in  either  case  set 
in  metal,  shall  for  the  purpose  of  this  Rule  he. 
deemed  incombustible. 

Outlets  on  to  roofs  rendered  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Factories  and  Workshops 
Act  permitted,  pi'ovided  that  all  doors  and  frames 
be  of  iron  or  cased  in  iron  plate  at  least  ^th  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  that  they  he  self-closing. 

Protection  of  Structural  Metal  Works. 

13.  All  columns  or  stanchions  to  be  covered  with 
brickwork  or  porous  terra-cotta  (at  least  2  inches  thick),  or 
with  cement,  concrete,  or  plaster  at  least  1^  inches  thick, 
keyed  into  metal  supports  and  protected  by  a  metal  guard 
up  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  4  feet  from  the  floor  where 
cement,  concrete  or  plaster  only  used. 

14.  Girders,  joists,  lintels,  and  all  structural  metal 
work  (other  than  columns  and  stanchions,  but  including 
framework  of  roofs),  where  not  covered  with  brickwork,  to 
be  completely  encased  in  porous  terra-cotta  at  least 
2  inches  thick,  securely  anchored,  or  cement,  concrete  or 
plaster  at  least  1  inch  thick  keyed  into  metal  supports. 
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15.  Space  must  be  left  at  the  ends  of  girders  and  joists 
to  permit  of  expansion. 

Linings  and  Ceilings. 

16.  No  lining  of  wood  or  textile  fabric,  to  any  part  of  the 
walls,  partitions,  ceilings  or  roof. 

Flooh  Oi'enings. 

17.  No  openings  through  any  floors  allowed  except 
holes  to  admit  steam,  gas  and  water  pipes,  and  iron  or 
earthenware  tubes  for  electric  conductors.  All  pipes  and 
tubes  to  be  cemented  round  the  full  thickness  of  the  floor. 

N.B.—All  stawenses,  hoists,  rope  and  stra’p  races,  and 
gearing  towers  to  he  external  to  the  four  walls  of 
the  building  and  constructed  entirely  of  brich  or 
cement  concrete  as  above  described  at  least  1)  inches 
thick. 

Hoists  must  be  constructed  in  the  staircase  enclosures, 
and  no  opening  thereto  to  be  less  than  6  feet  from  any 
opening  into  the  building.  Excepting  hoists  the  enclosing 
walls  must  be  carried  through  and  18  inches  above  the  roof 
of  the  building,  and  the  roofs,  stairs  and  landings  of  said 
enclosures  must  be  constructed  of  incombustible  material. 
No  openings  permitted  between  the  building  and  the  rope 
and  strap  races  and  gearing  towers,  and  each  opening 
from  the  staircase  into  the  building  to  be  protected  by 
a  “  fireproof  ”  door. 

Shafting  through  Walls. 

18.  Shafting  where  passing  through  walls  to  fit  closely 
into  wall,  or  have  wall  boxes  closed  with  iron  plates  not 
less  than  ^  inch  thick,  leaving  no  open  space. 

Fh’es  and  Electric  Conductors. 

11).  All  pipes  in  the  building,  except  water  pipes  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1|  inches  in  diameter,  to  be  of  hard  metal.  No 
wooden  casing  to  be  used  for  enclosing  electric  conductors. 

Communicating  Comraktments. 

20.  Two  or  more  compartments  each  constructed  in 
accordance  with  these  Rules  may  communicate  whether 
by  double  “  fireproof  ”  doors  or  otherwise,  provided  that 
their  aggregate  superficial  area  does  not  exceed  25,000 
square  feet. 

21.  Two  or  more  such  compartments,  whose  aggregate 
superficial  area  exceeds  25,000  square  feet,  can  only  be 
allowed  to  communicate  across  a  fireproof  compartment, 
built  up  from  the  basement  with  walls  of  solid  brickwork, 
and  constructed  in  all  other  respects  in  accordance  with 
these  rules  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  and  having 
all  openings  protected  by  “  fireproof  ”  doors  at  least  ^  6 
feet  apart. 

22.  Except  as  above  no  communication  allowed  between 
a  compartment  constructed  in  accordance  with  these  Rules 
and  any  other  compartment. 

II.  The  following  specification  is  applicable  to 
ordinary  buildings  such  as  sale-shops,  w'arehouses, 
and  factories,  excluding  cotton-mills  and  buildings 
occupied  for  similar  textile  trades  : — 

Height  and  Cubical  Contents. 

1.  Height  not  to  exceed  80  feet,  measured  from  the 
lowest  point  of  the  land  level  or  ground  line  of  the  site 
on  which  the  building  stands  to  the  level  of  the  highest 
part  of  the  roof. 

2.  Cubical  contents  of  any  one  compartment  not  to 
exceed  60,000  cubic  feet. 

N.B. — In  conqmtmg  cubical  contents  the  whole 
surface,  area,  including  half  of  the  party-xvalls 
and  the  whole  of  the  external  walls,  and  the  actual 
height,  from  the  surface  of  the  loivest  floor,  are  to  be 
measured. 


Walls  and  Partitions. 

3.  Brick,  terra-cotta,  and/or  cement  concrete  composed 
of  broken  brick,  burnt  ballast,  furnace  slag,  clinker,  or 
other  similar  hard  and  burnt  material. 

4.  No  external  area  or  party-wall  to  be  less  than 
13  inches  thick  in  any  part,  or,  if  of  concrete,  20  inches. 

N.B. — Stone  used  externally  only  as  ashlaring  or 
facing,  with  a  backing  of  brickwork  not  less  than 
13  inches  thick,  and  for  dressings,  sills,  string 
courses  and  cornices,  allowed. 

5.  All  internal  partitions  to  be  of  incombustible  material, 
excepting  only  office  enclosures  of  hard  non-resinous  wood 
with  or  without  glazing. 

6.  If  there  is  any  building  adjoining,  the  dividing  or 
party-wall  to  extend  at  least  3  feet  above  the  roof  of  the 
fire-resisting  building. 

Flues. 

7.  All  flues  to  be  built  of  brickwork,  no  part  of  which 
towards  the  interior  of  the  building  is  to  be  less  than 
9  inches  thick,  and  all  furnace  flues  to  be  lined  with  fire¬ 
brick  throughout  for  a  distance  of  at  least  20  feet  from  the 
furnace.  No  timber  or  woodwork  to  rest  in  or  be  plugged 
into  the  brickwork  of  any  flue. 

Openings  in  Walls. 

8.  The  total  superficial  area  of  openings  in  each 
external  or  area  wall  of  any  story  above  the  ground  story 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  wall  (measured  as 
to  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  the  story  in  which  the 
openings  occur).  All  loop-hole  or  teagle  doors  and  frames 
and  window  frames  and  sashes  to  be  of  iron  or  ether  hard 
metal.  All  windows  above  the  ground  story  to  be  glazed 
with  glass  not  less  than  i-inch  thick,  in  sections  not 
larger  than  2  superficial  feet,  or  wired  glass  not  exceeding 
1-inch  mesh,  in  sections  not  larger  than  4  superficial  feet. 

!).  Every  window  or  other  opening  above  the  ground 
story  opposing  (whether  directly  or  diagonally)  and  within 
20  feet  of  any  window,  skylight,  or  glazed  or  other  open¬ 
ing  in  any  other  building  (whether  such  latter  window, 
skylight  or  opening  be  protected  or  not),  or  overlooking 
(whether  directly  or  diagon.ally)  and  within  20  feet  of  the 
roof  of  any  building,  to  be  protected  by  “  fireproof  ”  shutters 
or  *•  fireproof  ’’  doors. 

Floors. 

10.  Brick,  arches,  terra-cotta,  fireclay,  or  concrete  as 
above  described,  the  floor  being  in  no  part  less  than 
6  inches  in  thickness,  and  carried  on  metal  joists,  girders 
and  columns,  or  brick  walls  or  piers. 

N.B. — Floors  of  wood  not  less  than  9  inches  thick, 
ceiled  U'ith plaster  on  metal  lathing,  and  with  tire 
floor  boards  laid  on  the  bearers  without  intervenmg 
space  allowed. 

11.  Wooden  flooring  laid  on  concrete  allowed  provided 
there  is  no  space  between  the  wood  and  the  concrete. 
Wooden  fillets  not  exceeding  2  inches  deep  permitted  if 
bedded  flush  in  the  concrete. 

12.  Scuppers  to  carry  off  water,  the  opening  of  each  of 
which  shall  not  be  less  in  area  than  21  sujierfieial  inches, 
to  be  provided  in  the  external  walls  to  each  floor  above 
the  ground  story  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  12  feet. 

N.B.  -In  buildings  within  the  City  of  London  or 
tcithin  the  area  controlled  by  the  London  County 
Council,  scuppers  are  not  essential. 

Roofs. 

13.  Roofs  to  be  entirely  of  the  incombustible  materials 
as  described  for  floors  in  Rule  10,  except  that  4  inches  be 
substituted  for  6  inches  in  thickness. 

Note. — Glass  not  less  than  \-inch  thick  in  sections 
not  exceeding  36  superficial  inches,  and  wired  glass 
not  exceeding  1-inch  mesh,  in  sections  not  exceed- 
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ing  144  superficial  inches,  in  either  case  set  in 
metal,  shall  for  the  ptirpose  of  this  Buie  he  deemed 
incoi7ibustible. 

Outlets  on  to  roofs  rendered  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Factories  and  Woi'kshops  Acts 
permitted,  provided  that  all  doors  and  frames  be  of 
iron  or  cased  in  iron  plate  at  least  ^th  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  that  they  be  self-closing. 

PliOTECTION  OF  STRUCTURAL  MeTAL  WoRK. 

14.  All  columns  or  stanchions  to  be  covered  with  brick¬ 
work  or  porous  terra-cotta  (at  least  2  inches  thick),  or  with 
cement,  concrete,  or  plaster  at  least  IJ  inches  thick,  keyed 
into  metal  supports  and  protected  by  a  metal  guard  up  to 
a  height  of  not  less  than  4  feet  from  the  floor  where 
cement,  concrete  or  plaster  only  used. 

15.  Girders,  joists,  lintels,  and  all  stuctural  metal  work 
(other  than  columns  and  stanchions,  but  including  frame¬ 
work  of  roofs),  where  not  covered  with  brickwork,  to  be 
completely  encased  in  porous  terra-cotta  at  least  2  inches 
thick,  securely  anchored,  or  cement,  concrete  or  plaster  at 
least  1  inch  thick  keyed  into  metal  supports. 

16.  Space  must  be  left  at  the  ends  of  girders  and  joists 
to  permit  of  expansion. 

Linings  and  Ceilings. 

17.  No  lining  of  wood  or  textile  fabric,  to  any  part  of 
the  walls,  partitions,  ceilings,  or  roof. 

Floor  Openings. 

18.  No  openings  through  any  floors  allowed  except  as 
follows : — 

{a)  Holes  to  admit  driving  shafts,  pipes,  and  iron  or 
earthenware  tubes  for  electric  conductors.  Shafts 
to  fit  closely  in  metal  collars,  and  all  pipes  and 
tubes  to  be  cemented  round  the  full  thickness  of 
the  floor. 

(5)  Staircases  and  hoists  of  which  the  enclosures  are 
constructed  entirely  of  brick  or  cement  concrete  as 
above  described  at  least  9  inches  thick,  with  a 
regulation  “  fireproof  ”  door  to  every  opening. 

N.B.' — Stairs  and  landings  loithin  said  enclosures  to 
he  constructed  of  incombustible  material. 

— Where  the  building  is  loithin  the  City  of 
London  or  in  the  area  controlled  by  the  London 
County  Council,  hardtvood  doors  to  openings  may 
be  alloioed  instead  of  ^'■fireproof doors. 

N.B.^ — Where  the  staircases  and  hoists  extend  to  the 
top  floerrs  they  must  have  a  glass  roof  protected 
externally  ivith  st7'ong  wire-ivork,  amd  the  enclosing 
walls  must  be  carried  through  and  18  inches  above 
the  roof  of  the  building. 

In  factories  a7id  ivorkshops  in  the  area  controlled  by 
the  London  County  Council  a  glass  roof  protected 
as  above  is  only  to  be  pi'ovided  in  cases  where  the 
C7iclosmg  walls  and  staii’cases  are  cai'ricd  through 
and  18  inches  above  the  roof  of  the  building,  and 
also  above  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  p7-emises. 
Otherwise  the  7'oof  7nust  co77iply  with  the  require- 
77ients  of  the  London  Comity  Coimcil. 

(c)  Belting  and  rope  races  enclosed  as  for  staircases 
and  hoists. 

Shafting  through  Walls. 

19.  Shafting  where  passing  through  walls  to  fit  closely 
into  wall,  or  have  wall  boxes  closed  with  iron  plates  not 
less  than  |-inch  thick,  leaving  no  open  space. 

Pipes  and  Electi  ic  Conductors. 

20.  All  pipes  in  the  building,  except  water  pipes  not 
exceeding  l-J-  inches  in  diameter,  to  be  of  hard  metal.  No 
wooden  casing  to  be  used  for  enclosing  electric  conductors. 


Communicating  Compartments. 

21.  Two  or  more  compartments,  each  constructed  in 
accordance  with  these  rules,  may  communicate  whether 
by  double  “  fireproof  ”  doors  or  otherwise,  provided  that 
their  aggregate  cubical  contents  do  not  exceed  60,000 
cubic  feet. 

22.  Two  or  more  such  compartments,  whose  aggregate 
cubical  contents  exceed  60,000  cubic  feet,  can  only  be 
allowed  to  communicate  across  a  “  fireproof  ”  compartment, 
built  up  from  the  basement  with  walls  of  solid  brickwork, 
and  constructed  in  all  other  respects  in  accordance  with 
these  rules  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  and  having 
all  openings  protected  by  “fireproof”  doors  at  least  6  feet 
apart. 

23.  Except  as  above  no  communication  allowed  between 
a  compartment  constructed  in  accordance  with  these  rules 
and  any  other  building  or  compartment. 
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OF  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Ashlin’s  Presidential  Address. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Institute 
held  on  Thursday,  19th  December  1901,  the  new 
President,  Mr.  George  C.  Ashlin,  R.H.A.  [F.], 
delivered  the  following  Address  : — 

In  taking  the  chair  on  this  occasion  my  first 
duty  is  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Institute 
who  have  elected  me  as  their  President.  Although 
I  fully  appreciate  the  high  honour  that  has  been 
conferred  on  me,  I  must  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
I  would  much  prefer  that  some  other  member  more 
suited  to  the  position  had  been  chosen.  However, 
as  the  lot  has  fallen  on  me,  I  feel  bound  to  accept 
the  position  and  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  its 
duties  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Coming  after 
the  long  and  successful  presidency  of  Sir  Thomas 
Drew,  during  which  the  interests  of  the  Institute 
have  been  so  much  advanced  and  its  stability  so 
well  secured,  I  trust  that  my  task  may  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  one,  especially  as  I  know  that  I 
can  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Council,  of 
which  I  hope  our  late  President  will  long  remain 
an  active  member.  At  our  last  annual  meeting 
Mr.  Rawsen  Carroll  expressed  in  very  felicitous 
and  accurate  terms  our  feelings  in  regard  to  the 
well-merited  honour  that  had  been  conferred  on 
our  ex-President  and  indirectly  on  the  profession 
in  Ireland.  Since  that  an  additional  honour  has 
been  paid  to  him  by  his  selection  as  one  of  the 
five  architects  appointed  to  submit  designs  for  the 
Queen’s  Memorial  in  London,  which  I  am  sure  we 
have  all  heard  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

This  leads  me  to  mention  a  matter  affecting  our 
interests  as  Irish  architects  which  was  referred  to 
in  very  guarded  terms  in  Sir  Thomas  Drew’s 
Address  of  last  year.  I  mean  the  practice  which 
has  sprung  up  of  late  years  of  public  companies  who 
have  their  headquarters  in  London  or  elsewhere 
employing  architects  who  are  not  in  practice 
in  Ireland  to  erect  their  buildings  in  .Dublin. 
Now,  while  it  is  quite  proper  that  in  the  case  of 
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works  of  an  Imperial  character  the  advice  of  the 
representative  men  in  the  three  kingdoms  should 
be  sought,  I  think  a  different  principle  should 
prevail  in  the  case  of  commercial  undertakings 
that  are  established  here  to  seek  Irish  support.  I 
feel  less  hesitation  in  expressing  my  views  on  this 
matter,  because  it  refers  to  a  class  of  buildings 
more  or  less  removed  from  my  ordinary  practice. 
We  all  feel  justly  proud  of  the  many  buildings  of 
this  character  that  have  been  erected  in  our  lead¬ 
ing  thoroughfares  in  Dublin  by  our  own  members, 
whose  executed  works  compare  not  unfavourably 
Avith  any  similar  buildings  I  liave  seen  here  or 
elsewhere  by  non-resident  architects.  We  natu¬ 
rally  feel  disappointed  that  the  policy  that  has 
been  hitherto  followed  by  public  companies  erect¬ 
ing  their  sub-offices  here  should  be  departed  from. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  while  we  object  to  the 
general  principle,  we  are  always  glad  to  extend  the 
open  hand  of  fellowship  to  any  of  our  brethren 
across  the  Channel  Avho  come  over  under  such 
circumstances  and  to  appreciate  the  merits  of 
their  designs  irrespective  of  the  consideration  I 
have  mentioned. 

As  it  seems  of  late  expected  that  the  incoming 
President  should  deliver  a  special  Address  on  these 
occasions  on  some  general  topic  of  interest  to  the 
profession  apart  from  Avhat  may  be  dealt  with  in 
the  report  of  Council,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  The  subject  I  have  chosen  is 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  THE  KEVIV.AL  OF  THE 

I  ANCIENT  ARTS  OF  IREL  AND  AND  THEIR  AD.APTA- 
TION  TO  OUR  MODERN  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I  fully  realise  that  this  is  what  may  be  called  a 
very  large  order,”  and  that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with 
adequately  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  feel 
that  I  am  addressing  a  very  sympathetic  audience, 
and  trust  therefore  that  you  may  be  able  to  read 
my  meaning  between  the  lines  of  the  somewhat 
fragmentary  remarks  I  have  to  offer  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  you,  as 
a  prelude  to  these  remarks,  a  passage  from  an 
eminent  French  Avriter  on  architecture.  He  says  ; 
“  So  early  as  the  sixth  century  Ireland  Avas  the 
centre  of  art  and  science  in  the  West  ”  ;  and  further ; 
“  The  Irish  monks  exercised  a  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  on  Continental  art  doAvn  to  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  monuments  of  the  Roman¬ 
esque  movement.”  Other  competent  authorities 
have  borne  similar  testimony  to  the  Avork  of  our 
felloAv-countrymen  of  that  time  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
there  existed  for  a  long  period  a  distinctiAe 
national  school  of  Irish  art  capable  of  immense 
development.  The  national  progress  of  this  school 
was  unfortunately  arrested  in  Ireland  by  ex¬ 
traneous  circumstances  which  it  Avoiild  take  too 
long  to  describe  now,  but  we  still  possess  many 
examples  all  over  the  country  which  compare 
favourably,  especially  in  delicacy  of  treatment, 


Avith  contemporary  Romanesque  art  in  other 
countries. 

Although  the  buildings  that  remain  to  us  in 
Ireland  in  this  style  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  they  contain  the  germs  of  a  pure  and  ori¬ 
ginal  type  of  monumental  art,  and  as  they  are 
supplemented  by  the  numerous  illuminated 
manuscripts  and  metalwork  existing  in  our 
museums,  we  have  at  hand  examplts  to  guide  us 
over  the  Avhole  field  of  its  building  and  decoration. 
Hitherto  the  efforts  of  our  artists  and  architects 
have  been  mainly  confined  to  the  development  of 
this  style  in  such  minor  matters  as  sepulchral 
monuments,  Celtic  crosses,  and  illuminated  ad¬ 
dresses. 

Noav,  hoAvever,  Avhen  there  has  arisen  in  Ireland 
such  a  pronounced  desire  amongst  the  public  to 
foster  all  the  distinctiA-e  features  of  our  national 
life,  it  appears  opportune  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  carry  out  the  principle  in  our  own 
important  monumental  buildings,  and  that  our 
Institute  should  take  its  proper  place  in  this 
moA'ement,  and  thus  fulfil  the  primary  object  of 
its  constitution,  viz.  the  general  adA'ancement  of 
architecture  in  Ireland.  I  shall  be  fortunate 
indeed  if  the  feAv  Avords  I  haA'e  .spoken  may  induce 
some  of  our  body,  more  qualified  than  I  am,  to 
read  a  Paper  on  this  subject  during  the  session, 
Avhen  it  can  be  fully  discussed. 

In  the  meantime  I  throw  out  the  suggestion 
that  the  next  subject  for  competition  offered  to 
our  friends  of  the  Architectural  Association  of 
Ireland,  Avhicli  is  already  doing  such  good  work, 
might  be  for  the  design  of  a  church,  taking 
Cormac’s  Chapel  at  Cashel  as  a  type,  modified  to 
suit  our  present  ideas  and  the  facilities  in  mate¬ 
rials  and  construction  we  enjoy. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  Avould  like  to  say  a  feAv 
words  on  another  matter  intimately  connected 
Avith  this  subject.  I  refer  to  the  difficulty  Avhich  all 
those  Avho  devote  their  attention  to  ecclesiastical 
Avorks  experience  in  finding  artists  and  artificers 
in  Ireland — in  some  at  least  of  the  branches  of 
architectural  decoration — Avith  the  necessary  train¬ 
ing  and  equipment  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the 
ideas  of  our  clients  and  of  ourseWes,  especially  in 
our  relation  to  such  works  as  representations  of 
subjects  from  the  lives  of  Irish  saints  in  sculpture 
under  proper  architectural  restraint,  in  stained 
glass,  painting,  and  mosaic.  I  think  a  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  in  architectural  sculpture 
and  metalwork  of  late  years,  but  in  other  matters 
we  are  mainly  dependent  on  foreign  aid.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  our  churches  are  filled  with  works  by 
English,  French,  Itahan,  and  German  artists, 
Avhich,  although  some  of  them  have  considerable 
artistic  talent  in  the  abstract,  lack  that  distinctive 
element  of  national  character  which  should  always 
be  found  in  a  speaking  art  such  as  ours  should 
always  aim  to  be. 

As  an  illustration  of  Avhat  I  mean,  I  may  men- 
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tion  a  modern  building  which  I  saw  last  year,  and 
which  struck  me  as  exemplifying  the  ideal  which 
we  might  aim  to  attain  to.  It  is  the  Castle  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps  built  by  the  late  King.  It  is, 
in  the  first  place,  a  most  picturesque  building  in 
the  German  type  of  Komanesque,  and  modelled 
on  the  old  castles  of  Nuremberg,  but  still  in 
every  way  fitted  to  be  a  most  delightful  modern 
residence.  It  is,  however,  in  its  internal  decoration 
that  it  appears  to  me  specially  admirable.  The 
walls  are  completely  covered  by  carving  or  painting 
or  mosaic,  but  every  part  bears  a  distinctly  local 
impress. 

The  subjects  of  the  large  paintings  illustrate  the 
history  and  legends  of  the  country :  they  are 
framed  in  foliated  interlaced  ornament,  in  which 
are  introduced  medallion  portraits  of  local  cele¬ 
brities  and  illustrations  of  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  peculiarities  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  have 
brought  a  book  of  drawings  and  some  photographs 
of  this  building,  which  give  some  of  the  details  of 
the  decoration,  and  which  some  of  you  may  wish 
to  look  over.  This  indicates  clearly  the  presence 
of  a  complete  school  of  artists  and  artificers 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  aspiration  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people. 

If  such  a  school  could  be  established  in  Ireland 
it  would  not  only  be  an  immense  benefit  to  our 
art,  but,  in  an  economic  sense,  would  tend  to  arrest 
the  dreadful  drain  of  our  resources  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  is  going  on  by  having  to  import  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  decorative  works  of  our  churches 
from  other  countries. 

I  know  that  our  Institute  can  do  little  more 
than  direct  attention  to  this  want,  and  that  we 
must  mainly  depend  for  its  removal,  first,  on 
the  help  promised  by  our  public  departments  in 
establishing  technical  schools  and  encouraging  new 
industries  in  a  practical  manner;  and,  secondly, 
on  a  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  our  em¬ 
ployers  in  supporting  and  assisting  to  develop 
the  existing  establishments  by  a  more  generous 
and  continuous  support.  The  influence  of  the 
Institute  in  giving  a  practical  direction  to  these 
measures  might,  1  think,  be  beneficial. 

It  occurs  to  me,  however,  to  suggest  that  we 
might  do  something  more  direct  in  a  small  manner 
at  the  present  juncture  by  offering  prizes  at  the 
forthcoming  Cork  Industrial  Exhibition  for  speci¬ 
mens  of  work  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  for 
which  there  is  a  constant  demand.  I  think  if  a 
special  fund  were  opened,  the  small  necessary  help 
for  this  would  be  forthcoming  from  our  own  body. 


The  Three  Towns  Branch  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Society. 

The  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse 
Branch  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society  desire  mention  in  the  Jouenal  of  their 
Programme  for  the  Session  1902,  viz. : 


Jan.  22.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sedding  [ir.]  ;  “  Old 
Cornish  Towers,”  with  Lantern  Illustration. 
Jan.  24.  Annual  Dinner. 

Feb.  26.  Address  by  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail  [F.]. 

Mar.  26.  Lecture  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Parker  [A.]  :  “  Building 
By-laws.” 

April.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Branch. 

May.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Society 
at  Exeter. 

June.  Visit  to  Totnes.  Exhibition  of  E. I. B. A.  Drawings. 

Mr.  Charles  King  [E^.]  is  Chairman  of  the  Branch, 
and  Mr.  B.  Priestley- Shires  [A.],  Hon.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 


EEYIKWS. 

VALUATIONS  AND  COMPENSATIONS. 

Valuations  and  Compensations  :  A  Text-hook  on  the 
Practice  of  Valuing  Property  and  on  Compensations 
in  relation  thereto.  For  the  use  of  Architects,  Surveyors, 
d'C.  By  the  late  Prof.  Banister  Fletcher.  Revised  and 
rewritten  by  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  A.B.I.B.A.,  and  H. 
Phillips  Fletcher,  A.B.I.B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  8o. 
Bond.  1901.  [B.  T.  Batsforcl,  94  High  Holborn,  W.C.} 

The  book  by  the  late  Professor  Fletcher  being 
again  out  of  print,  his  two  sons  have  issued  a 
second  edition,  revised  and  rewritten,  although 
the  familiar  features  of  the  old  have  been  retained 
as  far  as  possible,  and  numerous  examples  have 
been  given.  This  endeavour  to  increase  its  useful¬ 
ness  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  and  a  work  of 
reference  for  the  practitioner  will  no  doubt  be 
appreciated.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
valuing  is  not  students’  work,  and  too  much  heed 
cannot  be  paid  to  the  warnings  which  the  authors 
address  to  readers  in  their  Preface. 

A  new  feature  is  Chapter  IV.,  which  gives  a 
clear  exposition  (by  Mr.  Eichard  Parry)  of  the 
structure  of  the  Valuation  Tables  in  general  use, 
and  to  Chapter  XI.  is  added  a  long  and  complete 
example  of  how  a  valuation  for  a  compensation 
claim  should  be  made  out.  This  is  illustrated  by 
a  plan  showing  the  proposed  branch  railway  and 
the  properties  to  be  taken. 

The  various  tables  given  are  most  useful.  That 
on  p.  67  (Table  VII.)  should  be  brought  up  to 
date  by  the  omission  of  Local  Board  and  Vestries, 
and  the  substitution,  or  at  least  addition,  of 
Metropolitan  Boroughs.  The  remarks  on  Better¬ 
ment  might  also  be  extended  by  a  reference  to 
the  recent  Manchester  and  London  Acts,  which 
practically  now  govern  that  matter  (p.  77).  The 
London  County  Council  form  of  claim  given  on 
page  103  would  be  better  if  not  printed  upside- 
down,  and  the  words  “  Building  Act  ”  on  page  86 
should  have  “  London  ”  in  front  of  them.  Cistern 
“  on  ”  roof  (p.  38)  should  probably  be  “  in  ” 
roof,  and  if  a  detailed  Schedule  of  Dilapidations 
is  to  be  made  as  suggested  over  every  valuation, 
one  wonders  who  is  to  pay  for  it.  Is  it  correct  to 
say  that  any  class  of  property  requires  much 
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care  in  “  estimation  ”  (p.  88)  ?  The  various  By¬ 
laws  govenhiiff  the  size  of  windows  are  at  least 
as  important  as  what  Clwilt  says  on  the  subject, 
and  one  imagines  that  the  replanning  and  im¬ 
provement  of  properties  is  more  the  work  of 
an  architect  than  a  surveyor — even  a  good  one 

(p.  82). 

It  being  granted  that  valuing  is  no  work  for 
the  tyro —and  it  most  certainly  is  not — much  of 
the  matter  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  might  be 
omitted — it  is  mostly  common  knowledge  to  all 
who  have  passed  the  pupil  stage.  And  it  is  not 
all  beyond  criticism.  Is  it  necessary,  for  instance, 
to  have  silk  Haps  to  the  air  inlets  of  drains,  or 
to  have  glazed  brick  lining  to  man-holes  ?  Is  it 
necessary  or  even  desirable  that  large  premises 
should  have  electric  alarms  to  doors  and  windows  ? 
But  if  we  are  to  go  into  details,  it  would  be  well 
to  sa,y  that  cistern  overflow  pipes  should  have  the 
outside  ends  capped. 

The  headings  to  the  chapters,  taking  up  in 
many  cases  nearly  or  wholly  a  page,  might  be  cut 
down  considerably ;  the  text  must  be  read  if  one 
is  to  know  w’hat  the  chapter  contain^. 

These  are  not  mf'rely  captious  criticisms,  but 
rather  suggestions  for  improving  the  usefulness 
of  a  very  useful  little  volume.  Table  Ill.  (being 
a  list  of  queries  prepared  for  the  directors  of  a 
large  society  for  the  use  of  their  surveyor  in  his 
reports)  might,  as  is  suggested,  well  be  taken 
in  blank  by  all  young  surveyors  when  surveying 
properties  for  valuation.  Properly  filled  in  no 
essential  item  would  then  be  forgotten. 

C.  H.  Bkodie. 


MINUTES.  lY. 

At  the  Fourtli  General  Meeting  (Ordinary)  of  the  Session 
1001-11(02,  held  Monday,  (ith  January  1902,  at  S  p.m.,  Mr. 
John  Slater,  IL.V.Lond.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair,  with 
21  Fellows  (including  0  members  of  the  Council),  Ki  Asso¬ 
ciates  (including  2  members  of  the  Council),  2  Hon.  Asso¬ 
ciates,  and  visitors,  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting  held 
2nd  December  1901  [p.  90]  were  taken  as  read  and  signed 
as  correct. 

The  decease  was  formally  announced  of  the  following 
members ; —Edward  Henry  Martineau,  Fellow;  Hugh 
Leonard  and  Edmund  William  Smith,  Hon.  Associates 
[p.  92]. 

The  following  members  attending  for  the  first  time  since 
their  election  were  formally  admitted  and  signed  the 
respective  registers ; — Arthur  Clyne,  Fellow,  President  of 
the  Aberdeen  Society  of  Architects  ;  Kensington  Gammell 
and  John  Fairweather,  Associates. 

The  following  applicants  for  candidature,  found  by  the 
Council  to  be  eligible  and  qualified  according  to  the 
Charter  and  By-laws,  and  admitted  by  them  to  candida¬ 
ture,  were  recommended  for  election,  viz.: — As  FELLOWS 


(-1),  John  Parker,  Cape  Town  ;  Andrew  Noble  Prentice 
{A.  1891,  Soane  Hcdallist  1888) ;  .John  Robert  Moore-Smith 
(.4.  189(5);  Frederick  Henry  Tulloeh  (A.  1889),  Belfast. 
As  ASSOCIATES  (34),  Charles  Thomas  Adshead  (Pro¬ 
bationer  1894,  Student  1897,  Qualified  1901,  Ashpitel 
Prizeman  1901),  Liverpool;  Sidney  Walter  Bensted 
(Probationer  1893,  Student  1897,  Qualified  1901)  ;  Ernest 
George  Besant  (Probationer  189G,  Student  im'd.  Qualified 
1901),  Cambridge;  Austin  Barugh  Botterill  (Probationer 
1895,  Student  1897,  Qualified  1901)  ;  Charles  Alfred 
Broadhead  (Probationer  1898,  Shidcnt  1899,  Qualified 
1901),  Nottingham  ;  Dean  John  Brundrit  (Qualified 
Special  Examination  June  1901),  Ulverston ;  Harold 
Busbridge  (Probationer  1892,  Student  1895,  Qualified 
1901) ;  Ralph  Scott  Cockrill  (Probationer  189b,  Student 
1898,  Qualified  1901),  Great  Yarmouth  ;  William  John 
Devlin  (Probationer  1891,  Student  1896,  Qualified  1901); 
Walter  Ernest  Dobson  (Probationer  1894,  Student  1900, 
Qualified  1901)  ;  James  Ewing  (Probationer  1897,  Student 
1898,  Qualifiecl  1901)  ;  Edward  Lawrence  Gaunt  (Proba¬ 
tioner  1900,  Stuchmt  1900,  Qualified  1901),  Bradford  ; 
Arthur  Everett  Gibbons  (Probationer  1895,  Student  1897, 
Qualified  1901);  Francis  Robert  Boyd  Haward  (Proba¬ 
tioner  1898,  Student  1900,  Qualified  1901);  Ralph 
Eustace  Hemingway  (Probationer  i898.  Student  1900, 
Qualified  1901),  Nottingham  ;  Augustus  Edward  Hughes 
(P?-o5nfiom'r  1894,  Student  1898,  Qualified  1901);  Allen 
Trevis  Hussell  (Qualified  lUOl,  Sjwcial  Examination),  Ilfra¬ 
combe  ;  Ernest  William  Lees  (Probationer  1892,  Student 
1891),  Qualified  1901)  ;  Edward  Berks  Norris  (Probationer 
1897,  Student  1899,  Qualified  1901),  Birmingham  ; 
I.eonard  Rycroft  Oakes  (Probationer  1896,  Student  1899, 
Qualified  1!)01)  ;  Harold  Frederic  Ponton  (Probationer 
1894,  Student  1897,  Qualified  1901) ;  Cyril  Edward  Power 
(Soane  Medallist  1900,  Qualified  1901  Special  Examina¬ 
tion)  ;  William  Beddoe  Rees  (Probationer  1898,  Student 
1900,  Qualified  1901),  Cardiff;  Charles  Herbert  Reilly, 
M..\.  Cantab.  (Probationer  1896,  Student  1898,  Qualified 
1901) ;  Ernest  George  Rodway  (Probationer  1895,  Student 
1897,  Qualified  1901),  Bristol;  Andrew  Sharp  (Qualified 
Specied  Examination  Montreal,  1901),  Montreal ;  George 
Lister  Thornton  Sharp  (Probationer  1897,  Student  1900, 
Qualified  1901)  ;  William  Slater  (Probationer  1889, 
Stttdent  1893,  Qualified  1901),  Nottingham;  Francis  Danby 
Smith  (Probationer  1894,  Student  1898,  Qualified  1901) ; 
Walter  Stephen  Tucker  (Probationer  1895,  Student  1896, 
Qualified  1901),  Newmarket ;  Arthur  Halcrow  Verstage 
(Probationer  1894,  Student  1897,  Qualified  1901) ;  Edwin 
Paul  Wheeler  (Probationer  1893,  Student  1896,  Qualified 
1900)  ;  Joseph  Alfred  Woore  (Probationer  1895,  Student 
1SS(7,  Qualified  1901),  Derby ;  Edmund  Livingstone 
Wratten  (Probationer  1897,  Student  1899,  Qualified  1901). 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  announced  the  receipt  of 
a  number  of  donations  to  the  Library,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  donors. 

A  Paper  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  [Jf.A.]  on  Two  Ionic 
C.vpiT.a.s  IN  THE  Buitish  Museum  having  been  read  by 
the  author  and  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Stannus  [F.]  having  by  invitation  of  the  Chairman  ex¬ 
hibited  and  described  a  further  series  of  lantern  slides  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  a  discussion  ensued,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  Dr.  Murray 
and  also  to  Mr.  Stannus. 

Dr.  Murray  having  replied  to  various  questions  raised 
during  the  discussion,  the  proceedings  closed  and  the 
Meeting  separated  at  9.45  p.m. 


THE  ARITHTECTUHAL  DISCOVERIES  OF  1901  AT  STOEEHENGE. 

By  Detmar  J.  Blow. 

Read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Monday,  20th  January  1902. 


IN  accepting  your  kind  inyitation  to  show  you  the  result  of  last  year’s  work  at  Stonehenge, 
I  was  hopeful  that  it  might  interest  and  amuse  you,  but  unfortunately  I  have  grown 
sadder  and  wiser  in  following  the  archteological  scent — a  never-ending  and  alluring 
pleasure  to  the  hunter,  though  there  be  never  a  kill,  and  my  only  hope  is  in  my  firm  belief 
in  your  generosity  and  your  English  appreciation  of  these  sports. 

I  will  first  say  a  few  words  about  the  archaeological  investigations  undertaken  at  Stone¬ 
henge  in  1600  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  our  art,  though  without  any  really  satisfactory 
result.  Inigo  Jones’s  valuable  Disco«/'se  0/ Sfo/fe/itu/r/e  Restored  was  drawn  up  by  direction  of 
King  James  I.  in  the  year  1620,  though  not  published  till  after  the  author’s  death.  The 
following  is  his  own  narration  : 

“Being  naturally  inclined  in  my  younger  years  to  study  the  Arts  of  Design,  I  passed 
into  foreign  parts  to  converse  with  the  great  masters  thereof  in  Italy,  when  I  applied  myself 
to  search  out  the  Ruins  of  those  ancient  Buildings  which,  in  despite  of  time  itself  and  violence 
of  Barbarians,  are  yet  remaining.  Having  satisfied  myself  in  these,  and  returning  to  my 
native  country,  I  applied  my  mind  more  particularly  to  the  study  of  architecture.  Among 
the  ancient  monuments  whereof  found  here,  I  deemed  none  more  worthy  the  searching  after 
than  this  of  Stone-henge,  not  only  in  regard  of  the  founders  thereof,  the  Time  when  built,  the 
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llorA;  itself,  but  also  for  the  rarity  of  its  invention,  being  different  in  form  from  all  I  had 
seen  before  ;  likewise  of  as  beautiful  proportions,  as  elegant  in  order  and  as  stately  in  Aspect 
as  any.  King  James,  in  his  progress  the  year  1620,  being  at  Wilton,  and  discoursing  of  this 
Antiquity,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  llight  Honourable  William,  then  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
received  there  His  Majesty's  commands  to  produce,  out  of  mine  own  practice  in  architecture 
and  experiences  in  antiquities  abroad,  what  possibly  I  could  discover  concerning  this  of 
8tone-lienge.” 

After  much  reasoning,  and  quoting  a  long  series  of  authorities,  he  concludes  at  last  that 
this  ancient  and  stupendous  pile  must  have  been  originally  a  Homan  temple  inscribed  to 
Coelus,  the  senior  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  built  after  the  Tuscan  order.  Inigo  Jones’s  notion 
was  warmly  attacked  by  Dr.  Walter  Charleton  in  a  treatise  called  Chorea  Gigantum,  which 
was  published  in  1663,  and  here  the  doctor  is  very  positive  that  this  extraordinary  monument 
was  erected  by  the  Danes,  and  he  caused  a  copy  of  Inigo  Jones’s  discourse  to  be  transmitted 
to  Olaus  Wormius,  the  celebrated  antiquary  of  Denmark,  and  Wonnius  returned  his  opinion 
of  Stonehenge  in  several  letters  to  Dr.  Charleton.  Erom  the  authorities  and  arguments  pro¬ 
duced  in  these  letters,  the  doctor  drew  up  his  treatise,  in  which  he  maintains  that  this 
“  ruinous  fabric  ”  was  in  reality  of  Danish  origin.  The  world,  however,  did  not  generally  come 
into  the  doctor’s  sentiments,  though  Sir  William  Dugdale  is  said  to  have  approved  of  them  in 
private  conversation,  and  Dryden  wrote  an  elegant  panegyric  to  the  author  upon  his  per¬ 
formance.  This  renewed  the  controversy  and  gave  occasion  to  John  Webb,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  original  publication  of  Inigo  Jones’s  book,  to  vindicate  the  opinion  and  memory  of  his 
kinsman  Jones,  in  a  tract  of  his  own  composition  which  he  calls  A  Viiulicaiion  of  Stonehenge 
restored;  wherein  the  Homan  architecture  is  discussed. 

Mr.  Samms,  in  his  Irritannia,  wull  have  this  structure  to  have  been  Phcenician ;  Mr.  Aubrey 
thinks  it  was  British,  and  yet,  if  the  true  old  writing  of  the  name  be  Stanhengest,  as  the 
Monasticon  seems  to  tell  us,  “  I  cannot  see,”  says  Bisho}!  Nicholson,  “  why  the  Saxons  may 
not  have  as  just  a  title  as  aiqy  to  the  honour  of  it.”  There  is  a  manuscript  treatise  said  to 
have  been  written  upon  this  subject  by  one  John  Gibbons,  and  it  is  possible  this  gentleman 
may  have  a  different  notion  from  all  the  rest. 

William  Stukeley,  in  the  preface  to  bis  book,  discusses  the  discourse  of  Inigo  Jones,  and 
wonders  that  the  publisher  of  that  work  did  not  think  of  a  very  easy  method  to  convince 
himself  that  he  was  in  error.  If  Stonehenge  is  a  Boman  work,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
built  I)y  the  Boman  scale;  had  he  reduced  his  own  measures  to  that  standard,  he  would  have 
seen  the  absurdity  of  his  opinion.  When  Stukeley  examined  the  dimensions  of  Stonehenge  he 
found  that,  as  he  surmised,  they  were  all  fractions  in  the  Boman  scale,  undoubted  evidence 
that  the  Homans  had  no  hand  in  building  it. 

“  The  Wiltshire  Downs,”  says  Stukeley,  “or  Salisbury  Plain  (as  commonly  called)  for 
extent  and  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  Britain,  but  of  late  years  ”  (that  is,  in 
17-10)  “  great  encroachments  have  been  made  upon  it  by  the  plough,  which  threatens  the  ruin 
of  this  tine  champain,  and  of  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  thereabouts.  Though  Stone¬ 
henge  be  the  proudest  singularity  of  this  sort  in  the  world  as  far  as  we  know  (the  Westminster 
Abl)ey  of  that  period),  yet  there  are  so  many  others  manifestly  formed  upon  the  same  or 
kindred  design,  by  the  same  measure  and  for  the  same  purpose,  all  over  the  British  Isles  that 
we  can  have  no  room  for  doubt  of  tlieii'  being  made  by  the  same  people.  These  are 
innumerable  h’oni  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  to  the  utmost  northern  promontory  in 
Scotland,  where  the  Boman  power  never  reached.  They  are  circles  of  stones,  often  rude,  of 
different  diameters  upon  elevated  ground,  barren,  open  heaths  and  downs ;  chiefly  made  up 
of  stones  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  are  no  remembrances  of  the  founders, 
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any  otlier  than  a  tradition  of  their  being  sacred ;  that  they  were  high  places  of  worship,  that 
there  is  a  medicinal  virtue  in  them  (such  as  in  lime  stones  in  Ireland,  Abbeyleix),  that  they 
were  made  by  the  Irish,  and  that  they  were  l)rought  from  Africa  ;  and  in  many  places  express 
remembrance  and  name  of  I^ruids  remain.” 

Stonehenge  stands  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain,  between  the  Piver  Avon  to  the  east 
and  a  l)rook  that  runs  into  the  Wylley  on  the  west.  The  site  itself  is  some  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  streams,  and  from  it  the  view  extends  almost  across  the  shire,  in  one  direction  to 
old  Sarum  Castle,  and  in  another  towards  Devizes,  the  horizon  bounded  by  “the  long  green 
rollers  of  the  down,  an  image  of  the.  deluge  ehh.”  The  turf  of  the  temple  floor  is  soft  and 
springy  and  thick  with  herl)S  and  dowers — thyme,  hugloss,  eyel)right,  agrimony,  and 
wildl)asil.  The  grafs  is  ))itten  close  by  docks  of  sheep,  and  nests  of  plovers  and  skylarks 
are  scattered  over  it.  The  monument  has  stood  here,  and  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  more  than 
one  civilisation — sometimes  the  ol)ject  of  archaeological  incpiiry,  at  others  lost  and  forgotten 
(for  in  the  Poman  occupation  it  was  not  recorded). 

The  great  monolith  called  the  Leaning  Stone  is  the  largest  in  England,  Cleopatra’s 
Needle  excepted.  It  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  highest  trilithon,  and  stood  behind  the 
altar  stone,  over  which  it  leant  at  an  angle  of  65  degrees,  and  resting  at  one  point  against  a 
small  stone  of  syenite.  Half-way  up  it  had  a  fracture  one-third  across  it.  The  weight  of 
stone  above  this  fracture  was  a  dangerous  strain  on  it.  It  has  now  been  brought  to  a 
vertical  position.  This  was  done  in  the  following  manner  :  A  strong  cradle  of  12-inch  square 
baulks  of  timber  was  bolted  round  it,  with  plenty  of  packing  and  felt,  to  prevent  any  marking 
of  the  stone.  To  the  cradle  were  fixed  two  1-inch  steel  eyebolts  to  receive  the  blocks  for  two 
six-folds  of  6-inch  ropes.  These  were  secured  and  wound  on  to  two  strong  winches  fifty  feet 
away,  with  four  men  at  each  winch.  When  the  ropes  were  thoroughly  tight  the  first 
excavation  was  made  as  the  stone  was  raised  on  its  west  side  in  the  following  manner  :  Above 
each  space  to  he  excavated  was  placed  a  frame  of  wood,  bearing  on  its  long  sides  the  letters 
A  to  II,  and  on  its  short  sides  the  letters  P  i\I  L,  each  letter  being  on  a  line  one  foot  distant 
from  the  next.  Py  this  means  the  area  to  be  excavated  was  divided  into  squares,  each  having 
the  dimension  of  a  stpiare  foot.  A  long  rod  divided  into  6-inch  spaces,  numbered  from  1 
to  16,  was  also  provided  for  indicating  the  depth  from  the  surface  of  material.  Earth 
chalk  rubble  was  then  taken  out.  The  excavation  was  then  begun  by  taking  out  the  material 
3  inches  to  6  inches  in  thickness.  A  letter  on  the  long  sides  of  the  frames,  together  with  one  on 
the  short  sides,  and  a  number  on  the  vertical  rod,  hence  indicated  the  position  of  any  object 
found  in  any  part  of  the  excavation.  One  Poman  coin  and  one  George  III.  penny  were  found 
quite  near  the  surface.  Numerous  chippings  of  the  sarsen  and  blue  stone  of  which  Stone¬ 
henge  is  built  were  discovered.  The  Hints  found  were  used  for  the  softer  sai'sen  and  blue 
stones.  Hand  hammers  and  mauls  were  used  for  rough  dressing.  From  the  implements  dis¬ 
covered  the  deduction  has  been  made  that  the  building  belongs  to  the  Palfeolithic  period. 

All  authorities  so  far  agree  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  highly  civilised  people  ;  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  a  stone  one,  and  the  surface  of  the  stone  was  finished  much  like  granite.  The  design 
of  the  pillars  was  in  my  opinion  evolved  from  the  shapes  of  the  Hint  instruments  used  by  the 
workman,  and  to  which  his  hand  had  grown  accustomed.  Each  pillar  has  a  bold  entasis  in 
its  elevation  and  in  its  plan,  and  foreshadows  the  invention  of  the  column.  The  British 
Association  have  formed  a  committee  for  investigating  the  ruder  stone  circles  over  this 
country.  Excavations  are  at  present  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  Garron  at  Aberlow'  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  and  it  is  possible  they  may  prove  to  he  onl}’  rougher  monuments,  earlier  or  later,  of  the 
Stonehenge  period. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  orientation. 


FIG.  2. — GENERAL  VIEW. 


FIG  3. — STARTING  FOR  EXCAVATING  WITH  ROPES  STRAINED. 
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The  question  is  a  puzzling  one,  as  we  find  so  many  churches  in  England  with  the  chancel 
slightly  bending  I'rom  the  nave  to  the  south.  An  explanation  often  given  is  that  it  is  intended 
to  represent  the  leaning  head  of  our  liOrd  ;  hut  I  think  from  the  slight  observations  already 
taken  at  Stonehenge  that  there  is  evidence  to  show,  from  the  southerly  direction  in  which  the 
sun  travels,  and  from  the  points  of  the  compass  there  gradually  tending  towards  the  south, 
that  these  churches  with  the  chancels  slightly  leaning  out  of  the  straight  were  erected  on  the 
site  of  very  early  primitive  buildings. 

Unfortunately  for  readers  of  the  Journal  who  were  not  present  at  the  Meeting,  the  valuable 
part  of  Mr.  Blow’s  discourse  was  comprised  in  his  informal  description  of  the  excavations  given  daring 
the  exhibition  of  the  lantern  slides,  which  were  very  numerous,  and,  as  may  he  gathered  from  those 
reproduced  in  these  pages,  of  exceeding  interest.  Equally  interesting  were  the  series  of  plans  hung 
round  the  Meeting-room,  these  including  a  plan  of  Stonehenge  showing  the  present  condition  of  the 
remains  and  the  parts  excavated  under  Dr.  Gowland’s  guidance  ;  plans  and  sections  of  the  excava¬ 
tions,  showing  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  actual  spots  where  the  Hint  implements, 
tools,  and  other  relics  were  found.  There  were  also  exhibited  a  slab  from  the  stone  which  has  now 
been  raised  to  its  original  vertical  position,  and  specimens  of  the  actual  finds,  such  as  stone  chippings 
flint  tools  for  dressing  the  softer  stones,  stone  mauls,  hammers  for  tooling  the  surface  of  the  stones, 
specimens  of  rocks  of  which  the  stones  consist,  a  copper-stained  stone,  bones  found  in  the  excavation, 
a  deerhorn  pick,  fragments  of  pottery,  coins.  Sec. 


DISCUSSION  OF  ME.  DETMAE  BLOW’S  PAPEE. 
Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.Lonch,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Penrose  Mr.  Blow  stated  that 
the  large  and  small  hammers  found  w'ere  part  of 
the  same  stone — a  stone  heavier  and  harder  than 
sarsen. 

Sir  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
who  was  called  on  by  the  Chairman,  said: — 
I  need  not  say  how  extremely  important  the  re¬ 
searches  which  Mr.  Blow  has  put  before  us 
to-night  are  to  anyone  who  studies  Stonehenge — 
or  any  ancient  monument  which  may  be  approxi¬ 
mately  of  the  age  of  Stonehenge—  for  the  reason 
that  archteologists  have,  I  believe,  quite  come  to 
the  conclusion,  from  the  evidence  which  has 
been  obtained  by  the  means  which  he  has  laid 
before  us,  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  sarsen  stones  were  erected  in  Neolithic 
times.  That  is  to  say,  before  the  age  of  bronze ; 
at  all  events  before  bronze  had  been  used  for  any 
ordinary  kind  of  work  in  that  part  of  England. 
While  this  work  has  been  going  on — in  fact, 
slightly  before  it  was  commenced — Mr.  Penrose 
and  myself  have  been  occupying  ourselves  with 
Stonehenge  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view. 
We  were  anxious,  if  possible,  to  determine  its 
age  astronomically,  because  very  much  depends 
upon  the  true  date  of  this  unique  structure. 
Stonehenge  is  the  ancient  monument  in  this 
country  which  lends  itself  to  theodolite  work 
better  than  any  other.  Avebury  you  know ;  and 


Stanton  Drew  is  also  known  to  a  great  many 
archa?ologists.  There  are  also  other  very  wonder¬ 
ful  stone  circles  in  Keswick  and  in  other  parts  of 
England  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  very  much  more 
difficult  to  get  certain  astronomical  data  from 
these  ancient  monuments  than  it  is  in  the  case  of 
Stonehenge,  for  the  reason  that  Stonehenge  itself 
lies  high,  and  the  horizon  round  it  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  height,  so  that  the 
important  question  of  the  heights  of  the  hills  along 
the  sight  line— a  matter  which  is  very  important 
from  an  astronomical  point  of  view,  although  it  has 
been  absolutely  neglected,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  by  many  who  haA’e  made  obsei'A’ations  on 
these  ancient  monuments — is  quite  a  simple  one 
on  Stonehenge.  Hence  it  was  much  easier  to 
determine  a  date  there  than  by  working  at  any  of 
the  other  ancient  remains  to  which  I  haA'e  referred. 
Now,  in  orientation  generally,  such  orientation  as 
has  been  dealt  wuth  by  Mr.  Penrose  and  myself 
in  Egypt  and  in  Greece,  the  question  was  a  change 
in  direction  in  the  axis  of  a  temple,  or  the  laying 
doAvn  of  the  axis  of  a  temple  by  means  of  observa¬ 
tions  of  stars.  Unfortunately  for  us  as  archaeo¬ 
logists,  not  as  astronomers,  the  movements  of 
these  stars,  owing  to  certain  causes,  are  very  con¬ 
siderable  ;  so  that  if  a  temple  pointed  to  a  star  in 
one  year,  in  two  or  three  hundred  years  it  would 
no  longer  point  to  the  same  star,  but  to  another 
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one.  Q^hat  of  course  applies,  as  I  have  said,  to 
the  temples  the  direction  of  which  has  been  de¬ 
termined  in  the  first  instance  by  observations  of 
stars. 

Now  it  has  been  a  well-understood  tradition, 
ever  since  we  can  remember,  that  the  people  from 
Salisbury  and  other  surrounding  places  went  to 
observe  the  sunrise  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year 
at  Stonehenge.  We  therefore  were  perfectly  justi¬ 
fied  in  assuming  that  it  was  a  solar  temple,  and 
one  used  for  observation  in  the  height  of  mid¬ 
summer.  But  at  dawn  in  midsummer  in  these 
latitudes  the  sky  is  so  bright  that  we  are  not  in 
the  hal)it  of  seeing  stars  even  if  we  get  up  in 
the  morning  to  look  for  them  ;  so  that  some  other 
principle  had  to  be  adopted,  and  that  was  to 
point  the  temple  directly  to  the  point  of  the 
horizon  at  Avhich  the  sun  rose  on  that  particular 
day  of  the  year,  and  no  other.  And  here  a  very 
important  point  comes  in,  viz.  the  time  of  the 
year  and  of  the  day  of  the  year  most  easy  to  fix 
by  astronomical  observation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  solstice,  the  position  of  the  sun  on  the 
longest  day,  is  the  point  most  easily  fixed.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  observe  the  sun  climbing  the  sky 
at  noon,  and  setting  more  and  more  to  the  north 
as  the  summer  comes  along,  until  at  the  very 
height  of  the  summer  we  have  the  extreme 
north-easterly  point  of  the  horizon  reached,  and 
the  sun  stands  still.  We  have  the  solstice,  when 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  row  of  stakes  up, 
and  so  fix  the  solstitial  line.  Of  course,  after 
that  you  will  find,  as  mankind  has  found  generally, 
that  the  sun  comes  back  next  year  to  that  same 
solstitial  place  of  rising  or  setting.  So  that  when 
you  have  once  got  your  alignment  for  the  rise  of 
the  sun  at  midsummer,  you  can  determine  abso¬ 
lutely  the  length  of  the  year,  and  the  beginning 
of  each  year  as  it  comes  round.  Now,  if  there 
were  no  change  in  the  position  of  the  sun,  that, 
of  course,  would  go  on  for  ever  and  ever  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  archamlogists,  there  is  a  slight 
change  in  the  position  of  the  sun  ;  the  planes  of 
the  ecliptic  and  of  the  Equator  undergo  a  slight 
change  in  the  angle  included  between  them ;  as  far 
as  we  know  that  angle  has  been  gradually  reducing 
for  many  thousands  of  years,  so  that,  in  the  case 
of  Stonehenge,  if  we  wish  to  determine  the  date, 
having  no  stars  to  help  us,  the  only  thing  that 
we  can  hope  to  get  any  information  whatever 
from  is  the  very  slow  change  of  this  angle,  and 
that,  therefore,  is  the  special  point  which  Mr.  Pen¬ 
rose  and  myself  set  out  to  study  at  Stonehenge, 
because,  for  the  reasons  thatl  have  already  stated 
to  you,  we  seemed  in  a  position  to  do  it  more  con¬ 
veniently  there  than  anywdiere  else  in  the  country. 

^\'ell,  we  made  our  observations,  and  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  avenue  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sarsen  stones,  and  which  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  sarsen  stones, 
was  laid  down  with  the  circle  of  sarsen  stones  about 


the  year  1G80  n.c.  We  state  that  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  date  nearer  than  200  years,  for  the 
reason  that  the  change  in  the  inclination  of  these 
planes  to  which  I  have  referred  varies  so  slowly. 

There  is  another  thing  I  should  like  to  point 
out :  our  ancestors  (I  suppose  they  were  our 
ancestors)  who  were  engaged  on  these  works  have 
been  very  much  misrepresented,  and  held  entirely 
in  the  wrong,  by  several  people  who  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  what  they  were  really  driving  at.  It  was 
absolutely  essential  for  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
as  it  was  then — townless,  almost  uncivilised — 
that  the  people  who  herded  their  sheep,  or  tried  to 
gather  their  crops  and  sow  their  seed,  should 
know  something  about  the  proper  time  for  per¬ 
forming  their  agricultural  operations.  We  now 
go  into  a  shop  and  for  a  penny  buy  an  almanack 
which  gives  us  everything  we  want  to  know  about 
the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  so  few  of  us  care  about  astronomy  ; 
we  can  get  all  w'e  Avant  from  astronomy  for  a 
penny  or  twopence.  But  these  poor  people,  unless 
they  found  out  the  time  of  the  year  and  the 
month  and  the  day  for  themselves,  had  absolutely 
no  means  of  knowing  wdien  their  various  agricul¬ 
tural  operations  should  take  place.  So  that  we 
find  all  over  the  world  such  temples  as  Stone¬ 
henge  erected  in  the  very  first  blush  of  civilisation. 
On  that  a  point  comes  in  of  very  considerable 
interest  with  special  reference  to  Stonehenge. 
If  Ave  study  the  civilisations  in  Egypt,  we  find 
that  so  far  as  Ave  knoAV  the  first  people  who 
used  this  principle  of  orientation  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  was  some  tribe  or  other  that  came 
doAvn  the  Nile  about  7,000  years  b.c.  They  used 
the  star  Canopus,  and  their  determination  Avas 
that  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  Avhich  practically 
Avas  the  time  Avhen  the  Nile  began  to  go  doAvn,  and 
Avhen  their  soAving  might  begin.  After  that  we 
find  another  race  who,  instead  of  being  interested 
in  the  sun,  in  Avorshipping  the  sun,  and  therefore 
interested  in  agriculture,  at  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  Avere  interested  in  the  year 
about  the  time  of  Easter.  This  race  built  the 
Pyramids  about  four  thousand  years  b.c.  You 
see  there  Avas  an  intei’A'al  of  about  two  or 
three  thousand  years  between  these  races.  .  And 
very  shortly  after  that  came  another,  who  at 
Thebes  started  the  solstitial  worship  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Avorship  of  the  sun  at  midsummer,  at 
the  time  when  it  Avas  most  easy  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  year,  so  as  to  enable  tbem  to  go  on 
Avith  their  agricultural  operations  in  future  years 
Aviili  greater  certainty.  Do  not  forget  that  first 
of  all  the  farmers  tried  to  plough  and  soav  by  the 
moon.  YMu  can  see  hoAV  hopeless  agriculture  must 
have  been  under  such  conditions.  The  month, 
indeed,  was  the  only  unit  of  time  even  of  human 
life.  We  hear  of  people  who  lived  “1,200  years,” 
that  means  “  1,200  months  ” — there  is  no  question 
Avhatever  about  that  now.  When  Ave  look  back  in 
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the  history  of  our  own  country — when  we  come 
back  from  Egypt  to  Britain,  leaving  alone  Greece 
and  Eome — we  find  that  in  various  times  in  our 
country  we  have  had  a  year,  a  farmer’s  year, 
beginning  in  the  month  of  May  ;  we  have  had 
another  farmer’s  year  beginning  in  the  month  of 
August ;  we  have  had  another  farmer’s  year  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  longest  day,  and  it  appears  that  the 
year  beginning  at  the  longest  day  was  really  the 
last  year  to  be  introduced.  So  that  you  see, 
although  Mr.  Penrose  and  myself  have  been  able 
to  show,  I  think  beyond  all  doubt,  that  we  have 
in  Stonehenge  a  solstitial  temple — that  is  to  say, 
a  temple  to  take  observations  of  the  length  of  the 
year  by  observing  the  rise  of  the  sun  on  the  longest 
day  of  the  year  ;  in  other  parts  of  England  there 
were  other  temples  observing  the  sun,  not  on  the 
21st  of  June,  but  early  in  May  and  early  in 
August ;  and  it  is  possible  that  at  some  future 
time  Mr.  Penrose  and  myself,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  other  stones  at  Stonehenge  besides 
the  sarsen  ring,  may  show  that  even  Stonehenge 
has  something  to  tell  us  on  that  point  also. 

Mr.  F.  C.  PENEOSE,  E.E.S.,  D.Litt.,  D.C.L. 
[i^.],  said  :  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  has  given  us  a 
discourse  which  takes  the  wind  entirely  out  of  my 
sails ;  but  there  are  a  few  observations  I  will 
make.  One,  I  think,  he  did  not  observe — viz. 
that  the  avenue  of  Stonehenge,  which  has  given 
us  the  clue  more  than  any  other  part  to  arrive  at 
its  astronomical  date,  is  exactly  the  counterpart 
of  the  lines  of  sphinxes  which  led  to  the  entrances 
of  many  Egyptian  temples.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  studied  these  remains  at  Stonehenge  without 
conceiving  an  extreme  veneration  for  the  monu¬ 
ment,  and  I  am  rejoiced  that  so  much  attention  is 
being  paid  to  it,  and  that  the  repair  of  the  temple 
has  begun  in  a  safe  and  legitimate  manner  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  leaning  stone  from  a  position  of  danger  to 
one  of  its  due  majesty.  We  may  perhaps  hope  that 
the  external  trilithon  which  fell  down  about  a  year 
ago  may  be  put  back  into  its  position.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  the  noble  owner  of  the  land  at  Stone¬ 
henge,  whom  Mr.  Blow  has  served  so  extremely  well, 
will  take  care  that  nothing  too  much  is  done.  I 
attended,  as  doubtless  others  now  present  did,  the 
evening  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  when  Dr. 
Gowland  described  his  observations  during  the 
works  which  have  been  lately  done  at  Stonehenge. 
I  gather,  from  what  he  said,  that  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  tools 
found  at  Stonehenge,  that  the  probable  date  is  about 
2,000  B.c.  That  is  within  our  observation  ;  that  is 
to  say,  within  a  line  of  satisfactory  deviation.  Our 
1700,  with  200  plus  or  minus,  comes,  as  near 
as  one  could  possibly  wish,  to  that  estimate.  An 
inspection  of  the  tools  placed  before  us  on  the 
table  will  show  that  many  of  them  have  been  worn 
in  the  working.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Blow 
one  question.  I  understand,  from  Dr.  Gowland’s 
account  of  the  works,  that  fragments  both  of  the 


sarsens  and  of  the  blue  stone,  which  is  a  kind  of 
syenite,  were  found  in  the  excavations.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Blow  if  the  chippings  of  the  sarsen 
were  of  much  greater  abundance  than  the  blue 
stone  chippings.  [Mr.  Br.ow  :  Yes,  they  were.] 
Because  it  is  possible,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  the  blue  stones  may  have  been  altered  from 
their  original  position  to  suit  the  sarsens  when 
they  were  put  up.  The  quantity  of  the  chips  of 
the  two  materials  may  have  a  bearing  upon  that 
question.  Syenite  is  very  hard,  and  naturally 
there  would  be  fewer  chips  of  that,  especially  as 
the  stones  are  smaller. 

Me.  EMANUEL  GEEEN,  F.S.A. :  Sir,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  upon  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Stonehenge.  We  have  not  had 
altogether  a  good  representation  of  it  to-night, 
no  doubt  because  a  photograph  showing  the 
entire  monument  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain. 
Very  much  has  been  said  regarding  the  object  of 
the  structure,  and  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and  Mr. 
Penrose  have  of  late  come  forward  with  their 
theories,  which  possibly  are  right ;  but,  without 
any  offence,  I  think  it  is  well  not  to  allow  authority 
to  influence  our  opinions  too  much,  and  so  perhaps 
prevent  further  investigations  and  further  thought 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  good  rule  of  life  for  all 
of  us  to  observe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  visitors 
often  do  sleep  at  Amesbury  and  go  over  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  and  no  doubt 
also  that  on  that  morning  the  sun  comes  up 
exactly  where  you  would  expect  him  to  come ; 
and  following  that  result  we  decide  that  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  building  was  a  question  of  sun- 
worship.  This  sun-worship,  which  we  call  pagan¬ 
ism,  has  not  ceased  to-day  ;  it  was  absorbed  into 
our  own  system,  it  is  still  under  our  own  system, 
and  in  some  parts  very  much  more  than  in  others. 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer  mentioned  that  possibly  the 
idea  of  Stonehenge  arose  as  a  sort  of  almanack — 
very  much  like  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  penny 
almanack  of  to-day.  As  to  this,  it  may  be  noted 
that  there  are  thirty  stones  on  the  outer  circle, 
and  if  we  imagine  that  on  every  day  of  the  montli 
some  religious  or  other  observance  took  place  at 
a  different  stone  daily,  we  get  something  like 
Eobinson  Crusoe’s  notches ;  by  going  through 
the  thirty  stones  we  get  our  month.  There  is 
a  thirty-first  stone  also,  not  exactly  in  the  circle, 
for  they  found  in  the  course  of  the  year  that  they 
had  five  days  too  many,  and  so  this  thirty-first 
stone  wmuld  be  visited  five  times  a  year,  by  which 
the  calculation  was  made  to  tally.  Within  this 
circle  of  thirty  stones  there  is  a  semicircle  or 
horseshoe  formed  of  five  stones,  and  it  can  be 
suggested  here  that  these  mark  the  course  of  the 
summer  sun.  Taking  the  eastern  side,  the  sun 
would  be  found  to  rise  just  through  it  about  our 
April,  and  this  event  being  watched  for  and  seen, 
the  summer  and  seed-time  commenced.  Then 
presently — say  in  a  month — the  sun  will  be  found 
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to  riso  just  through  the  next  stone,  a  higher 
stone  than  the  first,  because  the  sun  is  now 
higher  ;  the  next,  the  centre,  is  the  great,  the 
highest  of  the  whole,  and  through  it  at  middle 
summer  rises  exactly  the  midsummer  sun.  Now 
the  sun  gradually  lowers,  and  the  stones  westward 
are  lowered.  Watching  through  these  now  the 
setting  sun,  he  is  presently  seen  through  the  last, 
say  about  the  end  of  our  August,  and  the  summer 
time,  the  time  of  growth  and  reproduction,  is  gone. 
The  arcbamlogist  when  he  finds  something  the 
use  of  which  be  does  not  know  must  put  to  him¬ 
self  the  question,  Is  the  thing  still  existing  else¬ 
where  in  its  original  use  or  in  a  similar  use  or 
state  ?  And  if  he  find  that  it  is  so  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  go  upon  in  forming  a  conclusion.  It  is 
rather  a  curious  thing  that  in  The  Earl  and  the 
Doctor,  a  book  published  some  years  ago  relating 
to  a  yacht  voyage  in  the  South  Seas,  the  late  Earl 
of  Pembroke  notices  very  plainly  and  very  clearly 
(as  he  lived  at  Wilton,  close  to  Stonehenge,  of 
course  he  knew  all  about  it)  that  he  came  across 
precisely  the  same  thing  going  on  in  the  Pacific 
Islands — viz.  that  when  a  man  gets  very  old  and 
very  dirty  and  very  poor  he  sets  himself  up  for  a 
priest,  or  what  we  should  call  a  priest  :  he  retires 
into  solitude  on  high  ground,  and  gets  stones  set 
up  in  a  circle,  with  a  stone  avenue  leading  up  to 
himself ;  and  there  he  sits  and  receives  cowrie- 
shells,  or  other  equivalent  for  sovereigns.  There 
is  another  thing  connected  with  these  structures 
which  has  never  been  noticed  in  regard  to  Stone¬ 
henge — viz.  the  spaces  between  the  stones  are, 
or  have  been,  filled  up  with  rubble.  There  are 
still  in  Scotland  to-day  buildings,  whose  use  is 
not  quite  clear  to  us,  with  large  stone  uprights, 
large  stones  for  the  doorway,  and  large  stones  for 
the  sills  ;  and  the  spaces  between  are  filled  up  with 
rubble.  Then  on  the  question  of  moving  these 
stones.  The  Japanese  plan  shown  on  the  screen 
is  no  doubt  a  real  one ;  but  in  India  can  be  seen 
to-day  equally  large  stones  moved  in  a  manner 
which  would  recommend  itself  very  much  more 
to  us,  and  to  Salisbury  Plain  especially,  where  the 
ground  is  good  for  it — and  there  has  been  no 
alteration  since.  The  stone  is  put  upon  rollers, 
on  the  plan  one  sees  in  moving  an  iron  safe  into 
a  house  sometimes :  a  roller  is  put  in  front  on 
which  the  stone  is  rolled  forward ;  then  another 
man  comes  forv/ard  and  puts  another  roller  under, 
and  so  on.  Some  200  men  are  thus  harnessed, 
moving  very  slowly  ;  what  they  do  not  do  to-day 
they  do  to-morrow,  and  the  stone  eventually 
reaches  its  position.  The  question  next  arises  : 
Whence  came  these  stones  ?  The  answer  must 
be  left  to  geology  rather  than  archaeology ;  but 
the  stones,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  were  there ; 
there  are  sarsen  stones  there  to-day — not  so  large, 
of  course,  but  there  they  are,  and  they  can  some¬ 
times  be  seen  being  broken  up.  There  is  no 
quarry  in  any  known  place  from  which  they 


could  have  come,  and  they  could  not  have  been 
brought  there.  But  we  can  understand  that  being 
there,  or  within  a  reasonable  distance,  they  were 
placed  in  position  in  time.  Then  you  have  to 
compare  Stonehenge  with  Avebury,  which  is  fairly 
close  by.  At  Stonehenge  you  bave  a  worked 
stone.  At  Avebury  the  stones  are  much  larger, 
perhaps  because  they  are  unworked,  and  so  not 
reduced  by  being  shaped.  This  is  an  important 
matter  in  relation  to  the  Stonehenge  work.  It 
has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  everybody  how  these 
stones  were  worked,  and  it  must  still  remain  so 
for  a  little  further  investigation.  The  stones  have 
been  cut  away  on  the  top  to  leave  a  projecting 
part  or  point,  and  then  the  stone  placed  on  the 
top  is  hollowed  out  in  turn  deep  enough  to  take 
in  that  tenon.  This  in  itself  is  a  work  w'hich  to 
us  is  very  difticult  and  impossible  practically  to 
understand.  The  hammer,  the  stone  chisel,  &c., 
do  not  at  all  explaiir  it.  On  the  question  of  the 
date  wn  must  wait  for  a  little  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Story  Maskelyne,  a  Wiltshire  gentleman 
of  no  mean  ability,  has  given  considerable  attention 
to  this  matter.  To  a  pamphlet  he  printed, 
which  I  read  some  years  ago,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  more  valuable  suggestions  noted.  Mr.  Mas¬ 
kelyne  gave  his  reasons  and  figures  freely  ;  but 
he  calculates  its  age  at  2,900  years.  Here  we  get 
a  considerable  difierence  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
yet  the  arguments  given  are  equally  clear  and 
equally  apparent.  The  Plimnicians  coming  to  the 
district  for  tin,  and  coming  from  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  where  they  were  familiar  with 
such  stone  work,  may  have  taught  the  natives 
and  also  have  given  the  architectural  drawing. 
Clearly  there  had  been  some  outside  influence. 
In  all  these  matters  the  more  arguments  we 
obtain,  the  more  attention  that  consequently  must 
be  given  to  the  subject,  the  more  by  degrees  shall 
we  approach  the  truth.  As  regards  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  our  churches,  mentioned  by  the  lecturer, 
the  chancel  or  eastern  end  was  always  built  first, 
started  on  the  morning  of  the  saint’s-day  dedica¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  time  passed 
before  the  other  part  was  commenced,  and  so  their 
inclination  would  differ  in  accordance  with  the 
time  of  year  at  which  the  start  w'as  made. 

Me.  W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  M.A. :  I  cannot 
claim.  Sir,  to  have  made  these  megalithic  and 
rude  monuments  my  study  as  I  have  monuments 
of  a  later  date  ;  but,  like  many  others  who  have 
visited  Stonehenge,  I  have  been  struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  stupendous  character  of  the 
monument  itself,  and  have  wondered  why  it  was 
made  and  how  it  was  built,  and  I  wanted  an 
answer  to  a  number  of  questions.  I  have  tried 
to  get  an  answer  by  reading  a  great  deal  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  matter  that  has  been  written 
about  Stonehenge  ;  but  there  are  so  many 
theories  put  forth  by  different  writers  that  one 
leaves  oft'  in  the  same  state  of  not  knowing  any- 
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tiling  that  one  started  with.  The  recent  work  at 
Stonehenge  has  shown  the  enormous  value  of  in¬ 
vestigation  by  means  of  the  pick  and  spade.  For 
two  or  three  centuries  at  least  men  have  wasted 
their  time  and  brains  by  putting  their  theories  on 
to  paper,  all  to  no  purpose  ;  and  here  in  one  little 
excavation  within  the  space  of  a  few  days  a  very 
great  deal  has  been  set  absolutely  at  rest.  It  is 
quite  clear,  from  the  material  exhibited  here 
to-night,  that  we  can  get  some  indication  as  to  the 
date.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Gowland  is  not  here  to 
give  us  details  about  the  discovery  of  these  things, 
and  the  facts  he  has  deduced  from  them  ;  but  as 
regards  the  date  he  argues  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  these  various  tools,  the  small  hammers 
and  the  large  mauls,  and  the  flint  implements 
which  were  used  for  dressing  the  harder  stones, 
belong  to  a  period  of  transition  from  the  Stone 
age  to  the  Bronze  age  ;  and  he  does  not  dispute, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  in  conversation  with  him, 
the  fact  that  this  monument  may  even  belong  to 
the  Early  Bronze  age ;  but  he  says  that  we  can 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  absence  of  bronze 
tools  by  the  simple  reason  that  bronze  tools  would 
be  utterly  useless  to  work  the  stones  of  Stone¬ 
henge.  Bronze  would  have  no  effect  upon  the 
hard  sarsens  ;  and  naturally  it  would  have  no 
effect  whatever  upon  the  still  harder  blue  stones. 
So  that,  although  it  is  possible  that  further 
investigations  may  bring  to  light  some  bronze 
things  that  have  been  dropped,  the  tools  which 
have  been  used  in  working  the  stones  at  Stone¬ 
henge  were  stone  implements.  The  plan  shows 
what  a  very  small  area  has  been  already 
touched  by  way  of  this  scientific  investigation  ; 
and  if  that  area  has  brought  to  light  so  much, 
it  is  likely  that  something  more  will  be  revealed 
when  those  investigations  are  extended  further, 
as  they  probably  will  be.  At  present  antiquaries 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  date.  Some  of  the 
French  antiquaries,  I  believe,  would  take  it  as  far 
back  as  Mr.  Gowland  is  inclined  to  put  it,  and 
others  will  not  allow  a  date  of  so  remote  a  period ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  arguing  from 
two  totally  different  lines  of  research — that  of  the 
evidence  of  the  tools  which  have  been  found  and 
the  astronomical  data  that  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
has  so  clearly  explained  to  us — we  do  get  what 
appears  to  be  an  average  mean.  The  excavations 
have  also  set  at  rest  another  point.  People  have 
put  forward  theories  about  Stonehenge  being  a 
w’ork  of  different  dates.  Some  antiquaries  argue 
that  the  blue  stones  were  in  position  first,  and  the 
others  added  afterwards  ;  and  others  have  asserted 
the  contrary.  These  excavations  have  definitely 
established  the  fact  that  the  whole  moinrment  is 
of  one  time  of  erection.  In  every  one  of  these 
excavations,  I  gather  from  Mr.  Gowland,  the  blue- 
stone  chippings  and  the  sarsen  chippings  have 
been  found  mixed  up  together,  even  down  to  the 
lowest  depth,  which  was  8  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  and  that  proves  the  fact  beyond  any  doubt. 


Then  there  was  some  interesting  evidence 
brought  to  light  as  to  how  Stonehenge 
was  built.  The  section  exhibited  giving  the  side 
views  of  the  leaning  stone  show  that  behind  it 
there  is  a  block  of  live  chalk  rock,  but  in  front  of 
that  Mr.  Gowland  told  me  he  did  not  find  any 
such  chalk  rock,  but  it  is  to  be  recovered  again 
some  distance  away  nearer  the  centre  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  argues  from  that  (although  he  has 
not  been  able  yet  to  get  any  more  evidence)  that 
these  great  stones  were  got  into  position  first  by 
sinking  the  hole  into  which  the  stone  was  eventually 
to  go,  and  then  cutting  away  one  side  to  form  an 
inclined  plane ;  that  the  great  stone  was  then  got 
into  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  incline,  by  rollers 
or  otherwise,  and  then  slid  down  into  the  hole, 
which  thus  partly  brought  it  up  into  a  sloping 
position,  and  then,  by  means  of  w'ooden  levers,  it 
was  raised  up  and  packing  put  underneath  it, 
and  so  by  degrees  it  was  lifted  into  a  vertical  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  given  unlimited 
labour  those  stones  could  have  been  set  up  in  that 
way  without  any  difficulty.  But  then  there  comes 
the  question  how  the  lintels  were  put  up.  Now, 
one  of  the  theories  I  never  could  understand  was 
the  one  that  presupposed  the  raising  of  a  large 
earthen  incline  up  which  the  stone  was  rolled. 
There  are  certainly  no  signs  upon  the  down  of 
any  material  having  been  brought  up  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  people  who  have  enunciated  that 
theory  have  quite  overlooked  one  fact — that  in  order 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  great  stone  rolling  up  it  that 
bank  would  have  had  to  be  of  an  enormous  size,  and 
must  have  had  a  considerable  time  to  settle.  But 
in  conversation  with  ]\Ir.  Gowdand  on  this  point, 
he  has  suggested  a  way  w'hich  is  ingenious,  and  one 
can  see  that  it  is  possible  that  it  was  so  done. 
He  argues  that  just  in  the  same  way  that  people 
begin  to  build  a  house  in  Japan  by  building  the 
roof  first  and  then  the  house  underneath  it,  in 
the  same  way  they  put  up  these  great  trilithons 
at  Stonehenge  by  lifting  the  great  lintel,  by 
means  of  packing,  until  they  got  it  into  its  approxi¬ 
mate  position  in  the  air,  and  that  then,  by  lifting 
up  the  vertical  stones  in  the  manner  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  and  getting  them  into  position  under¬ 
neath  the  lintel,  the  lintel  could  be  dropped  into  its 
place  on  to  the  two  uprights  by  the  simple  process 
of  removing  the  packing  ;  then  the  same  packing 
could  be  used  for  another  set  of  stones,  and  when 
the  whole  monument  was  erected  the  packing  was 
taken  away,  and  the  whole  site  left  clear.  There  is 
one  point  1  should  like  to  ask  about,  especially  as 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and  Mr.  Penrose  are  both 
present.  In  the  paper  which  they  recently  read 
before  the  Eoyal  Society  on  the  question  of  the 
orientation  of  Stonehenge,  they  said  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Stonehenge  was 
roofed  in.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how 
Stonehenge  could  be  roofed  in.  Looking  at  it 
purely  from  a  layman’s  point  of  view,  I  cannot 
imagine  any  way  by  which  Stonehenge  could  have 
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a  wooden  roof  on  it  wbicli  would  have  other  than 
an  outward  thrust,  which  the  stones  are  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  bear ;  and  there  are  certainly  no 
marks  on  any  of  the  existing  stones  of  any  rvood- 
work,  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  rubble  filling- 
in  between  the  uprights,  or,  in  fact,  any  evidence 
whatever  other  than  that  the  stones  stood  always 
hy  themselves  quite  clearly  as  they  do  now.  I 
can  imagine  how  Stonehenge  could  be  roofed  in 
one  other  way,  and  that  is  by  a  great  roof  of  skins 
after  the  manner  of  a  travelling  circus.  In  that 
way  the  sag  of  the  skin  roof  would  be  from  the 
outside,  and  it  would  be  less  dangerous  to  the 
structure  of  Stonehenge,  and  have  less  tendency 
to  throw  the  outer  ring  over  than  the  other  method 
would.  ]!ut,  so  far  as  my  own  humble  opinion 
goes,  I  fail  to  see  how  Stonehenge  could  have  been 
roofed  in,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
what  Mr.  Penrose’s  view,  as  an  architect,  is  upon 
that  question. 

Mr.  PENROSE:  With  regard  to  the  point  about 
the  roofing  in,  my  impression  is  that  it  was  stated 
“probably” — and  I  think  it  probably  was — but 
that  it  was  covered  not  by  an  apex  roof,  like  a 
Greek  temple,  but  with  flat  logs  of  wood,  which 
could  easily  have  been  placed  there,  and  covered 
with  turf  or  in  any  other  way,  so  long  as  the  light 
was  block’ed  out  and  a  dark  sanctuary  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Rut  with  regard  to  the  lifting  of  the 
stones  it  seems  to  me  that  there  need  he  no  very 
great  question.  Very  much  larger  stones  than 
the  great  lintels  at  Stonehenge,  or  even  the 
standards  themselves,  have  been  lifted  up  in 
early  days ;  there  is  in  the  so-called  Treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenfe  a  stone  twice  the  size  or  more, 
weighing  at  least  IGO  tons,  lifted  up  to  a  great 
height ;  and  at  Baalbec  there  are  stones  twenty 
times  the  weight  of  these  great  stones  lifted  higher 
than  the  walls  of  this  room.  I  think  if  they 
simply  had  levers,  and  with  no  limit  of  time  or 
numbers  to  deal  with,  they  could  have  done  it  by 
that  method  ;  and  there  are  several  other  ways  of 
lifting  stones  that  might  he  suggested. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  was  quite  sure  the 
country  was  to  be  congratulated  on  having  some¬ 
body  to  superintend  the  work  and  take  the 
religious  care  over  it  that  ]\Ir.  Gowland  had 
shown  in  the  excavations  at  Stonehenge.  The 
scrupulous  care  with  which  he  had  mapped  out 
the  ground  and  preserved  and  allocated  to  its 
proper  place  every  small  coin  and  piece  of  flint 
implement  discovered  there  showed  that  the  work 
could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands. 
]\[r.  Blow’s  Paper  and  description  of  the  .slides 
were  extremely  interesting,  as  were  also  the 
astronomical  data  and  details  in  connection  with 
the  monument  given  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer. — 
The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  ]\Ir.  Blow  for  his  Paper,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 


Mr.  DETMAE  blow,  in  responding,  answered 
some  of  the  questions  raised  during  the  discus¬ 
sion.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Penrose’s  question 
about  the  stone,  they  Avere  at  the  time  digging 
round  sarsen  stone.  From  the  small  excavation 
so  far  carried  out,  one  would  gather  that  the  whole 
place  must  have  been  strewn  with  chips  ;  in  fact, 
wherever  they  dug  they  found  a  quantity  of  chips  of 
all  kinds.  j\Ir.  Penrose  had  ansAvered  the  question 
about  raising  the  lintels.  There  were  plenty  of 
Avays  by  which  it  might  be  done.  If  there  were 
a  mound  by  the  structure  it  Avould  he  easy  to  get 
the  pillars  up  and  drop  them  into  the  ground. 
In  the  centre  of  the  horseshoe  at  Stonehenge, 
round  Avhich  the  fiA’e  trioliths  had  been  erected, 
the  ground  must  have  been  a  sandy  mound  from 
AAdiich  great  baulks  of  timber  could  have  been  put 
on  to  the  pillars,  and  the  lintels  slid  up  or  rolled 
up  in  some  way.  The  suggestion  as  to  the  roofing 
commended  itself  in  every  way  ;  the  fact  that  the 
Avest  trilithon  was  so  much  higher  than  the  two 
going  toAvards  the  east  suggested  at  once  a  fall 
for  rain  going  from  Avest  to  east.  In  conclusion, 
the  speaker  expressed  bis  great  regret  that  Mr. 
Gowland  had  been  unable  to  be  present  that 
evening.  He  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the 
splendid  AA^ay  in  Avhich  he  had  conducted  the  ex¬ 
cavation.  He  (the  speaker)  Avould  impress  upon 
young  architects  that  it  was  their  sacred  duty,  if 
they  came  across  any  kind  of  remains,  to  see  that 
they  Avei’e  taken  the  greatest  care  of,  and  iuA^esti- 
gated.  So  often  one  heard  that  the  builder  had 
turned  up  some  interesting  relic,  and  had  not 
troubled  to  find  out  anything  about  it,  and  the 
whole  thing  had  been  lost.  In  carefully  investi¬ 
gating  the  sites  of  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  build¬ 
ings,  or  castles  built  for  defensHe  purposes,  it  often 
happened  that  remains  Avere  discovered  of  build¬ 
ings  of  a  much  earlier  civilisation.  On  pulling 
down  lately  a  Georgian  house  a  Norman  keep 
had  been  discovered,  and  on  excaA'ating  further 
they  found  neolithic  implements  ;  so  that  on  that 
site  alone  there  w'ere  three  distinct  stages  ot 
building.  One  could  not  be  too  careful  in  making 
researches  of  this  kind.  He  wished  everyone 
present  could  have  seen  the  care  with  which 
Mr.  Gowland  sifted  the  soil  turned  up  in  the 
Stonehenge  excavation.  If  the  same  care  had 
been  bestowed  on  the  work  in  other  places  not 
only  in  England  hut  in  Egypt  a  gi’eat  many  things 
that  were  now  hazy  would  haA'e  been  cleared  up. 

The  Chairman  haAung  mentioned  that  ]\Ir. 
Penrose  had  lately  presented  to  the  Institute  a 
copy  of  the  Paper  which  he  and  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  had  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  Colonel 
Lenox  Prendergast  suggested  that  it  would  be 
A'aluable  for  this  discussion  to  have  the  Paper 
irrinted  in  the  Institute  Jodenal.  The  permission 
of  the  Royal  Society  having  since  been  obtained, 
the  Paper  is  printed  on  following  page^. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ASCEETAIN  THE  DATE  OF  THE  OEIGINAL  CONSTEUCTTON 
OF  STONEHENGE  FEOM  ITS  OEIENTATION. 

By  Sir  Norman  Lockybr,  K.C.B.,  F.E.S.,  and  F.  C.  Penrose,  F.E.S. 

[Reiyrinted  hy  permission  from  the  Pboceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  Vol.  LXIX.  No.  452,  19  Nov.  1901.] 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  as  a  sequel  to  analogous  work 
in  Egypt  and  Greece,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  the  orientation  theory  could  throw  any 
light  upon  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Stonehenge,  concerning  which  authorities  vary  in  their 
estimates  by  some  thousands  of  years.  We  beg  to  lay  before  the  Eoyal  Society  the  results  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  its  orientation  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  probable  date  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  astronomically.  This  is  not,  indeed,  the  first  attempt  to  obtain  the  date  of  Stonehenge  by  means 
of  astronomical  considerations.  In  Mr.  Godfrey  Higgins’s  work  *  he  refers  to  a  method  of  attack  con¬ 
nected  with  precession.  This  furnished  him  with  the  date  4000  b.c. 

More  recently.  Dr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,t  whose  accurate  plan  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  Stonehenge,  was  led  by  his  measures  of  the  orientation  to  a  date  very  greatly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  but,  owing  to  an  error  in  his  application  of  the  change  of  obliquity,  clearly  a  mistaken  one. 

As  the  whole  of  the  argument  which  follows  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  Stonehenge  having 
been  a  solar  temple,  a  short  discussion  of  the  grounds  of  this  view  may  not  be  out  of  place  ;  and, 
again,  as  the  approximate  date  which  we  have  arrived  at  is  an  early  one,  a  few  words  may  be  added 
indicating  the  presence  in  Britain  at  that  time  of  a  race  of  men  capable  of  designing  and  executing  such 
work. 

As  to  the  first  point,  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  47)  has  preserved  a  statement  of  Hecatreus  in  which 
Stonehenge  alone  can  by  any  probability  be  referred  to. 

“  We  think  that  no  one  will  consider  it  foreign  to  our  subject  to  say  a  word  respecting  the 
Hyperboreans. 

“  Amongst  the  writers  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  mythology  of  the  ancients, 
Hecatseus  and  some  others  tell  us  that  opposite  the  land  of  the  Celts  [ev  toA  avTi-n-ipav  Trjs  KeXriKrjs 
TOTTois]  there  exists  in  the  Ocean  an  island  not  smaller  than  Sicily,  and  which,  situated  under  the 
constellation  of  The  Bear,  is  inhabited  by  the  Hyperboreans ;  so  called  because  they  live  beyond  the 
point  from  which  the  North  wind  blows.  ...  If  one  may  believe  the  same  mythology,  Latona  was  born 
in  this  island,  and  for  that  reason  the  inhabitants  honour  Apollo  more  than  any  other  deity.  A 
sacred  enclosure  [vrjo-ov]  is  dedicated  to  him  in  the  island,  as  well  as  a  magnificent  circular  temple 
adorned  with  many  rich  offerings.  .  .  .  The  Hyperboreans  are  in  general  very  friendly  to  the  Greeks.” 

The  Hecatseus  above  referred  to  was  probably  Hecat^us  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  fourth  century  b.c.  ; 
a  friend  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  Hecatasus  is  said  to  have  written  a  history  of  the  Hyper¬ 
boreans  :  that  it  was  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  an  historian  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  is  less  likely. 

As  to  the  second  point,  although  we  cannot  go  so  far  back  in  evidence  of  the  power  and  civilisation 
of  the  Britons,  there  is  an  argument  of  some  value  to  be  drawn  from  the  fine  character  of  the  coinage 
issued  by  British  kings  early  in  the  second  century  b.c.,  and  from  the  statement  of  Julius  Ceesar 
{De  Bello  Oallico,  vi.  13)  that  in  the  schools  of  the  Druids  the  subjects  taught  included  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  stars,  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  the  nature  of  things  (Multa  prasterea  de  sideribus  et 
eorum  motu,  de  mundi  magnitudine,  de  rerum  natura,  de  deorum  immortalium  vi  ac  potestate 
disputant  et  juventuti  tradunt). 

Studies  of  such  a  character  seem  quite  consistent  with,  and  to  demand,  a  long  antecedent  period 
of  civilisation. 

The  chief  evidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  “avenue,”  as  it  is  called,  formed  by  two  ancient 
earthen  banks,  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  structure,  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
sunrise  at  the  summer  solstice,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  Egypt  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes 
indicates  the  principal  outlook  of  a  temple. 

*  The  Celtic  Druids.  4to.  London,  1827.  t  Stonehenge,  t&c.,  1880. 
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These  earthen  banks  defining  the  avenue  do  not  exist  alone.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan 
which  accompanies  this  Paper,  there  is  a  general  common  line  of  direction  for  the  avenue  and  the 
principal  axis  of  the  structure,  and  the  general  design  of  the  building,  together  with  the  position  and 
shape  of  the  Naos,  indicate  a  close  connection  of  the  whole  temple  structure  with  the  direction  of  the 
avenue.  There  may  have  been  other  pylon  and  screen  et|uivalents  as  in  ancient  temples,  which  have 
disappeared,  the  object  being  to  confine  the  illumination  to  a  small  part  of  the  Naos.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  also,  that  the  temple  was  originally  roofed  in,  and  that  the  Sun’s  first  ray,  suddenly 
admitted  into  the  darkness,  formed  a  fundamental  part  of  the  cultus. 

While  the  actual  observation  of  sunrise  was  doubtless  made  within  the  building  itself,  we  seem 
justified  in  taking  the  orientation  of  the  axis  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  avenue,  and  since  in  the 
present  state  of  the  S.W.  trilithon  the  direction  of  the  avenue  can  probably  be  determined  with  greater 
accuracy  than  that  of  the  temple  axis  itself,  the  estimate  of  date  in  this  Paper  is  based  upon  the 
orientation  of  the  avenue.  Further  evidence  will  be  given,  however,  to  show  that  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  temple,  so  far  as  it  can  now  be  determined,  is  sufticiently  accordant  with  the  direction  of 
the  avenue. 

The  orientation  of  this  avenue  may  be  examined  upon  the  same  principles  that  have  been  found 
successful  in  the  case  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  temples — that  is,  on  the  assumption  that  Stonehenge 
was  a  solar  temple,  and  that  the  greatest  function  took  place  at  sunrise  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year. 
This  not  only  had  a  religious  motive  ;  it  had  also  the  economic  value  of  marking  officially  and  distinctly 
that  time  of  the  year  and  the  beginning  of  an  annual  period. 

It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  structure  may  have  had  other  capabilities,  such  as  being  connected 
with  the  equinoxes  or  the  winter  solstice ;  but  it  is  with  its  uses  at  the  summer  solstice  alone  that 
this  Paper  deals. 

There  is  tins  difference  in  treatment  between  the  observations  required  for  Stonehenge  and  those 
which  are  available  for  Greek  or  Egyptian  solar  temples — viz.  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  effect 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes -upon  the  stars,  which  as  warning  clock  stars  Avere  almost  invariably 
connected  with  those  temples,  offers  the  best  measure  of  the  dates  of  foundation ;  but  here,  owing  to 
the  brightness  of  twilight  at  the  summer  solstice,  such  a  star  could  not  have  been  employed,  so  that 
we  can  rely  only  on  the  secular  changes  of  the  obliquity  as  affecting  the  azimuth  of  the  point  of 
sunrise.  This  requires  the  measurements  to  be  taken  with  A'ery  great  precision,  towards  which  care 
has  not  been  Avanting  in  regard  to  those  which  Ave  submit  to  the  Society. 

The  main  architecture  of  Stonehenge  consisted  of  an  external  circle  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter, 
composed  of  thirty  large  upright  stones,  named  sarsens,  connected  by  continuous  lintels,  and  an  inner 
structure  of  ten  still  larger  stones,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  formed  by  five  isolated 
trilithons.  About  one-half  of  these  uprights  have  fallen  and  a  still  greater  number  of  the  lintels  which 
they  originally  carried.  There  are  also  other  lines  of  smaller  upright  stones,  respecting  which  the 
only  point  requiring  notice  in  this  Paper  is  that  none  of  them  would  have  interrupted  the  line  of  the 
axis  of  the  avenue.  This  circular  temple  was  also  surrounded  by  an  earthen  bank,  also  circular, 
of  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  interrupted  towards  the  north-east  by  receiving  into  itself  the  banks 
forming  the  avenue  before  mentioned,  which  is  about  50  feet  across.  Within  this  aA’enue,  and,  looking 
north-east  from  the  centre  of  the  temple,  at  about  250  feet  distance  and  considerably  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  axis,  stands  an  isolated  stone,  which  from  a  medifeval  legend  has  been  named  the 
Friar’s  Fleel. 

The  axis  passes  very  nearly  centrally  through  an  intercolumniation  (so  to  call  it)  between  two 
uprights  of  the  external  circle  and  between  the  uprights  of  the  westernmost  trilithon  as  it  originally 
stood.  Of  this  trilithon  the  southernmost  upright  AAuth  the  lintel  stone  fell  in  the  year  1620,  but  the 
companion  survived  as  the  leaning  stone  AA^hich  formed  a  conspicuous  and  picturesque  object  for  many 
years,  but  happily  now  restored  to  its  original  more  dignified  and  safer  condition  of  verticality.  The 
inclination  of  this  stone,  however,  having  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  avenue,  and 
as  the  distance  between  it  and  its  original  companion  is  known  both  by  the  analogy  of  the  two  perfect 
trilithons  and  by  the  measure  of  the  mortice  holes  on  the  lintel  they  formerly  supported,  we  obtain  by 
bisection  the  measure  (auz.  11  inches)  from  its  edge  of  a  point  in  the  continuation  of  the  central  axis 
of  the  avenue -and  temple,  and  Avhich  has  noAV  to  be  determined  very  accurately.  The  banks  Avhich 
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form  the  avenue  have  suffered  much  degradation.  It  appears  from  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare’s  account 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  they  were  distinguishable  for  a  much  greater  distance  than  at 
present,  but  they  are  still  discernible,  especially  on  the  northern  side,  for  more  than  1300  feet  from  the 
centre  of  the  temple,  and  particularly  the  line  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  from  which  the  earth  was 
taken  to  form  the  bank,  and  which  runs  parallel  to  it.  Measurements  taken  from  this  line  assisted 
materially  those  taken  from  the  crown  of  the  bank  itself.  With  this  help  and  by  using  the  southern 
bank  and  ditch  whenever  it  admitted  of  recognition,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  central  line  could  be  arrived 
at.  To  verify  this,  two  pegs  were  placed  at  points  140  feet  apart  along  the  line  near  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  avenue,  and  four  others  at  distances  averaging  100  feet  apart  nearer  the  further  recognisable 
extremity,  and  their  directions  were  measured  with  the  theodolite,  independently  by  two  observers,  the 
reference  point  being  Salisbury  Spire,  of  which  the  exact  bearing  from  the  centre  of  the  temple  had 
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been  kindly  supplied  by  Colonel  Johnston,  R.E.,  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The 
same  was  also  measured  locally  by  observations  of  the  Sun  and  of  Polaris;  the  mean  of  which  differed 
by  less  than  20"  from  the  Ordnance  value.  The  resulting  observations  gave  for  the  axis  of  the  avenue 
nearest  the  commencement  an  azimuth  of  49°  38'  48",  and  for  that  of  the  more  distant  part 
49°  32'  54".  The  mean  of  these  two  lines,  drawn  from  the  central  interval  of  the  great  trilithon 
already  referred  to,  passes  between  two  of  the  sarsens  of  the  exterior  circle,  which  have  an  opening  of 
about  4  feet,  within  a  few  inches  of  their  middle  point,  the  deviation  being  northwards.  This 
may  be  considered  to  prove  the  close  coincidence  of  the  original  axis  of  the  temple  with  the  direction 
of  the  avenue. 

This  value  of  the  azimuth,  the  mean  of  which  is  49°  35'  51",  is  confirmed  by  the  information, 
also  supplied  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  that  from  the  centre  of  the  temple  the  bearing  of  the  principal 
bench  mark  on  the  ancient  fortified  hill,  about  8  miles  distant,  a  well-known  British  encampment 
named  Silbury  or  Sidbury,  is  49°  34'  18",  and  that  the  same  line  continued  through  Stonehenge  to 
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the  south-west  strikes  another  ancient  fortification,  namely,  Grovely  Castle,  about  6  miles  distant  and 
at  practically  the  same  azimuth,  viz.,  49°  B5'  51".  For  the  above  reasons  49°  B4'  18"  has  been 
adopted  for  the  azimuth  of  the  avenue. 

The  present  solstitial  sunrise  was  also  w^atched  for  on  five  successive  mornings,  viz  ,  .Tune  21  to  25, 
and  was  successfully  observed  on  the  latter  occasion.  As  soon  as  the  Sun’s  limb  was  sufficiently 
above  the  horizon  for  its  bisection  to  be  well  measured,  it  was  found  to  be  8'  40"  northwards  of  the 
peak  of  the  Friar’s  Heel,  which  was  used  as  the  reference  point,  the  altitude  of  the  horizon  being 
85'  48".  The  azimuth  of  this  peak  from  the  point  of  observation  had  been  previously  ascertained  to 
be  50°  B9'  5",  giving  for  that  of  the  Sun  when  measured,  50°  BO'  25",  and  by  calculation  that  of  the 
Sun  with  the  limb  2'  above  the  horizon  should  be  50°  BO'  54".  This  observation  was  therefore  com¬ 
pletely  in  accordance  with  the  results  which  had  been  obtained  otherwise. 

The  time  which  would  elapse  between  geometrical  sunrise,  that  is,  with  the  upper  limb  tangential 
with  the  horizon,  and  that  which  is  here  supposed,  would  occupy  about  17  seconds,  and  the  difference 
of  azimuth  would  be  B'  15". 

The  remaining  point  is  to  find  out  what  value  should  be  given  to  the  Sun’s  declination  when  it 
appeared  showing  itself  2'  above  the  horizon,  the  azimuth  being  49°  B4'  18". 

The  data  thus  obtained  for  the  derivation  of  the  required  epoch  are  these  :  — 

(1)  The  elevation  of  the  local  horizon  at  the  sunrise  point  seen  by  a  man  standing  between  the 
uprights  of  the  great  trilithon  (a  distance  of  about  8,000  feet  I  is  about  35'  30",  and  2'  additional  for 
Sun’s  upper  limb  makes  B7'  30". 

(2)  —  llefraction  +  parallax,  27'  20". 

(B)  Sun’s  semi-diameter,  allowance  being  made  for  greater  eccentricity  than  at  present,  15'  45". 

(4)  Sun’s  azimuth,  49°  34'  18",  and  N.  latitude,  51°  10'  42". 

From  the  above  data  the  Sun’s  declination  works  out  23°  54'  30''  N.,  and  by  Stockwell’s  tables  of 
the  obliquity,  which  are  based  upon  modern  determinations  of  the  elements  of  the  solar  .system,*  the 
date  becomes  16H0  b.c. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  on  account  of  the  slight  uncertainty  as  to  the  original  line  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  the  very  slow  rate  of  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  date  thus  derived  may  possibly 
be  in  error  by  ±  200  years. 

In  this  investigation  the  so-called  Friar’s  Heel  has  been  used  only  as  a  convenient  point  for 
reference  and  verification  in  measurement,  and  no  theory  has  been  formed  as  to  its  purpose.  It  is 
placed  at  some  distance,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  south  of  the  axis  of  the  avenue,  so  that  at  the  date 
arrived  at  for  the  erection  of  the  temple  the  Sun  nnrst  have  completely  risen  before  it  was  vertically 
over  the  summit  of  the  stone.  It  may  be  remarked,  further,  that  more  than  500  years  must  yet  elapse 
before  such  a  coincidence  can  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  sunrise. 

We  give  in  an  appendix  certain  details  of  the  observations. 

We  have  to  express  our  thanks  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  for  much  kind  assistance  during 
our  survey  ;  and  to  A.  Fowler  and  Howard  Payn,  Esqs.,  for  skilful  and  zealous  co-operation  in  the 
measurements  and  calculations.  As  already  stated.  Colonel  Duncan  A.  .Tohnston,  R.E.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  has  also  been  good  enough  to  furnish  us  with  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  for  which  our  best  thanks  are  due. 


Appendix. 

The  instrument  chiefly  employed  was  a  G-inch  transit  theodolite  by  Cooke,  with  verniers  reading 
to  20"  in  altitude  and  azimuth.  Most  of  the  observations  were  made  at  two  points  very  near  the  axis, 
which  may  be  designated  by  a,  b.  Station  a  was  at  a  distance  of  61  feet  to  the  south-west  of  the 
centre  of  the  temple,  and  h  364  feet  to  the  north-east.  The  distance  from  the  centre  of  Stonehenge 
to  Salisbury  Spire  being  41,981  feet,  the  calculated  corrections  for  parallax  at  the  points  of  observation 
■with  reference  to  Salisbury  Spire  are ; — 

Station  n  -f  4'  12". 

„  h  -25  20. 


Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  voL  xviii.  No.  ‘232,  table  9.  Washington,  1873. 
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(1.)  Belative  Azimuths. — Theodolite  at  station  a — 


Salisbury  Spire . 

0 

0 

0 

N.  side  of  opening  in  N.E.  trilithon  of  the  external  ring 

.  237 

27 

40 

Tree  in  middle  of  clump  on  Sidbury  Hill  . 

.  237 

40 

20 

Highest  point  of  Friar’s  Heel  ..... 

.  239 

47 

25 

S.  side  of  opening  in  N.E.  trilithon  .... 

.  240 

14 

40 

Middle  ,,  „  ,,  .... 

.  238 

51 

10 

(2.)  Absolute  Azimuths. — All  the  azimuths  were  referred  to  that  of  Salisbui’y  Spire,  the  azimuth 
of  which  was  determined  by  observations  of  the  Sun  and  Polaris. 


(a.)  Observation  of  Sun,  June  23, 
Mean  of  observed  altitudes  of  Sun  . 
Refraction  ...... 

Parallax  ....... 

True  altitude  of  Sun’s  centre 


1901,  3.30-3.40  p.M. 


-  r  4”) 

+  6  J 


41"  26' 
0  0 
41  ^ 


35" 


58 


Latitude  =  51°  10'  42".  Sun’s  declination  =  23°  26'  43".  Using  the  formula 

cos^iA  =  ^  (A  +  c-0)  sin  ^  (A  +  ^-c) 

sin  c  .  sin  ^ 


where  A  =  azimuth  from  south,  A  =  polar  distance, 
c  =  CO- latitude,  and  z  =  zenith  distance. 


we  get 

Azimuth  of  Sun  .  .  .  ...  .  .  S.  75°  30'  30"  W. 

Mean  circle  reading  on  Sun  .  .  .  .  .  84  38  35 

Azimuth  of  Salisbury  Spire  .  .  .  S.  9  8  5  E. 

(6.)  Observations  of  Polaris. — June  23,  1901.  Time  of  greatest  easterly  elongation,  calculated  by 
formula  cos  h  —  tan  ^  cot  3  is  G.M.T.  1.34  a.m. 

Azimuth  at  greatest  easterly  elongation,  calculated  by  the  formula 

sin  A  =  cos  8  sec 

is  181°  57'  0"  from  south. 


Observed  maximum  reading  of  circle 

256° 

33' 

0 

True  azimuth  of  star  .  •  . 

181 

57 

0 

Meridian  (S.)  reading  of  circle  . 

74 

36 

0 

Circle  reading  on  Salisbury  Spire  . 

65 

28 

0 

Azimuth  of  Salisbury  Spire 

.  S.  9 

8 

0 

The  mean  of  the  two  determinations  gives  for  the  azimuth  of  Salisbury  Spire  S.  9°  8'  2"  E.  This 
result  agrees  well  with  the  value  of  the  azimuth  communicated  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
namely,  9°  4'  8"  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  which,  being  corrected  by  +4'  12"  for  the  position 
of  station  a,  is  increased  to  9°  8'  20". 

Hence  from  the  point  of  observation  a  9°  8'  20"  has  been  adopted  as  the  azimuth  of  Salisbury 
Spire. 

W e  thus  get  the  following  absolute  values  of  the  principal  azimuths  from  the  point  a : 


Highest  point  of  Friar’s  Heel  . 


239° 

47' 

25" 

■  9 

8 

20 

230 

39 

5 

50 

39 

5 

238 

51 

10 

9 

8 

20 

Middle  of  opening  in  N.E.  trilithon  . 


229  42  50 
or  N.  49  42  50  E. 
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The  difference  of  8^'  between  this  and  the  assumed  axis  49°  34'  18"  is  so  slight  that,  considering 
the  indirect  method  which  has  necessarily  been  employed  in  determining  the  axis  of  the  temple  from 
the  position  of  the  leaning  stone,  and  the  w'ant  of  verticality,  parallelism,  and  straightness  of  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  opening  in  the  N.E.  trilithon,  we  are  justified  in  adopting  the  azimuth  of  the  avenue  as 
that  of  the  temple. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  azimuth  of  the  avenue  as  indicated  by  the  line  of 
pegs  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  body  of  the  Paper.  The  small  angle  between  the  nearest  pegs 
A  and  P>  (which  are  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  avenue),  observed  from  station  a,  was 
measured,  and  the  corresponding  calculated  correction  was  applied  to  the  ascertained  true  bearing  of 
the  more  distant  peg  B. 

Thus 


True  bearing  of  peg  P> 

Calculated  correction  to  peg  A  . 

True  bearing  of  line  AB 
Bearing  of  Salisbury  Spire 
True  bearing  of  a  line  parallel  to 
of  avenue  .... 


=  238°  35'  0" 

=  0  12  8 


.  238  47  8 

.  189  8  20 

axis  of  near  part 

.  N.  49  38  48  E. 


The  mean  of  the  three  independent  determinations  by  another  observer  was  49°  39'  6". 

The  calculated  bearing  of  the  more  distant  part  of  the  axis  of  the  avenue  determined  in  the  same 
manner  by  observations  from  station  b  is  49°  32'  54".  The  mean  of  the  two,  namely,  49°  35'  51", 
justifies  the  adoption  of  the  value  49°  34'  18"  as  given  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  for  the  straight  line 
from  Stonehenge  to  Sidlniry  Hill. 

(3.)  Observation  of  Sunrise. — On  the  morning  of  .Tune  25,  1901,  sunrise  was  observed  from 
station  a,  and  a  setting  made  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  middle  of  the  visible  segment  as  soon  as 
could  be  done  after  the  Sun  appeared. 

The  telescope  was  then  set  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Eriar’s  Heel,  and  the  latter  was  found  to 
be  8'  40"  south  of  the  Sun. 


Sun’s  declination  at  time  of  observation  .... 
Elevation  of  horizon  at  point  of  sunrise  .... 
Assuming  2'  vertical  of  Sun  to  have  been  visible  at  observa¬ 
tion,  we  have  apparent  altitude  of  Sun’s  upper  limb 

Refraction . -27'  27"') 

Parallax . 4-09/ 

True  altitude  of  upper  limb  ...... 

Sun’s  semi-diameter . 

True  altitude  of  Sun’s  centre  ...... 

From  this  it  results  that  the  azimuth  of  the  Sun  at  the 
time  of  observation  ......  = 

And  since  azimuth  of  Friar’s  Heel  .  .  .  .  = 

2'  of  sunrise  should  be  N.  of  Friar's  Heel  .... 

Observed  difference  of  azimuth . = 

Observed — calculated . = 


o 

CO 

25' 

5" 

0 

35 

48 

0 

37 

48 

-0 

27 

18 

0 

10 

30 

0 

15 

46 

-0 

5 

16 

N.50° 

30' 

54' 

50 

39 

5 

0 

8 

11 

0 

8 

40 

0 

0 

29 

R. 


The  observation  thus  agrees  with  calculation,  if  we  suppose  about  2'  of  the  Sun’s  limb  to  have 
been  above  the  horizon  when  it  was  made,  and  therefore  substantially  confirms  the  azimuth  above 
given  of  the  Friar’s  Heel  and  generally  the  data  adopted. 
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CHKONICLE. 

THE  PRIZES  AND  STUDENTSHIPS,  1902. 


11.  H  in  circle  :  (Aston  Hall,  Warwickshire). 

12.  Device  of  Two  Lozenges  (St.  George’s  Church 

Bloomsbury). 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  and 
Ten  Guineas  to  the  delineator  of  Bolsover  Castle, 
submitted  under  the  motto  of  “  Cavendo  Tutus  ” 
[Frederick  William  Charles  Gregory,  13  Gregory 
Avenue,  Leiiton  Boulevard,  Nottingham],  and 
prizes  of  Five  Guineas  each  to  the  delineators  of 
Lindisfarne  Priory,  Houghton  Hall,  and  Aston 
Hall,  Warwickshire,  submitted  under  the  respective 
mottoes  of  “  Aidan  ”  [Reginald  Wynn  Given  [A.], 
24  Oxford  Road,  Waterloo,  Liverpool],  “  Inca  ” 
[Stanley  Toivse,  Hillside,  Ravensbourne  Park, 
Catford],  and  “  H  in  circle  ”  [Edwin  Francis 
Reynolds,  61  Ladbroke  Road,  Hotting  Hill  Gate, 
W\]. 

The  Teavelling  Studentships. 


The  Council’s  Deed  of  Award. 

To  the  General  Meeting,  20th  January  1902. 

Gentlemen, — Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  By¬ 
law  66,  that  the  Council  shall,  by  a  Deed  or 
Writing  under  the  Common  Seal,  award  the  Prizes 
and  Studentships  of  the  year,  and  announce  such 
awards  at  the  next  General  Meeting  after  the  ad- 
j  udication,  the  Council  have  the  honour  to  state 
that  they  have  examined  the  several  works  submit¬ 
ted  for  the  two  Silver  Medals  of  the  Royal  Institute, 
the  Soane  Medallion,  the  Owen  Jones  and  Pugin 
Studentships,  the  Godwin  Bursary,  the  Tite  Prize, 
and  the  Grissell  Gold  Medal. 

The  Royal  Institute  Silvbe  Medals. 

(i.)  The  Essay  Medal  and  Tiventy-five  Guineas. 

Four  Essays  on  the  Employment  of  the  Order 
in  Renaissance  and  Modern  Architecture  were 
received  for  the  Silver  Medal  under  the  following 
mottoes ; — 

1.  “Almawimi.”  3.  Simplex. 

2.  “  Serlio.”  4.  Tempus  Fugit. 

The  Council  regi’et  that  they  are  unable  to  award 
the  Medal,  but  they  have  voted  the  sum  of  Ten 
Guineas  to  the  author  of  the  Essay  bearing  the 
motto  “  Serlio”  [John  Jeffrey  Waddell,  Drumoyne, 
Uddingston,  N.B.]. 

(ii.)  The  Measured  Drawings  Medal  and  £10. 10s. 

Twelve  sets  of  Drawings  were  sent  in,  of  the 
several  buildings  indicated,  and  under  motto,  as 
follows ; — 

1.  Ace  :  (Eltham  Palace,  Eltham,  Kent). 

2.  Aidan  :  (Lindisfarne  Priory). 

3.  Cavendo  Tutus  :  (Bolsover  Castle). 

4.  Inca  :  (Houghton  Hall,  Norfolk). 

5.  La  Oriole  :  (Oriel  College,  Oxford). 

6.  Peakite  :  (Bolsover  Castle  :  Riding  School). 

7.  Scheherazade  :  (King  Henry’s  Gate,  St.  Bartholo¬ 

mew’s  Hospital). 

8.  Semper  Fidelis:  (Guildhall,  Exeter). 

9.  Strand  :  (St.  Mary-le-Strand  Church). 

10.  “Wren  ’’  :  (Emmanuel  College  Chapel,  Cambridge). 


(i.)  The  Soane  Medallion  and  £100. 
Sixteen  Designs  for  a  Swimming  Bath  for  Men 
were  submitted,  under  the  following  mottoes  :  — 


1.  Amphibious. 

2.  Balne£e. 

3.  Faust. 

4.  Hero. 

5.  lo. 

6.  Iona. 

7.  Naiad. 

8.  Natator. 


9.  Nero. 

10.  Phoenix. 

11.  Roma. 

12.  Silhouette. 

13.  Tepidarium. 

14.  Ursa  Major. 

15.  Wyvenhoe. 

16.  Zeno. 


The  Council  have  awarded  the  Medallion  and 
(subject  to  conditions)  the  sum  of  One  Hundred 
Pounds  to  the  author  of  the  design  bearing  the 
motto  of  “  Iona  ”  [James  B.  Fulton,  East  Chapel- 
ton,  Bearsden,  Glasgoiv],  Medals  of  Merit  to  the 
authors  of  the  designs  bearing  the  mottoes  respec¬ 
tively  of  “Balne*  ”  [Lionel  Gordon  Detmar  [A.], 
Hazeldean,  Sutton,  Surrey]  and  “  Tepidarium  ” 
[Thomas  Anderson  Moodie  [A.],  10  Artesian  Road, 
W.],  and  a  Certificate  of  Honourable  Mention  to 
the  author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “  lo  ” 
[E.  Vincent  Harris  [A.],  44  Mornington  Road, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W.]. 

(ii.)  The  Owen  Jones  Studentship  and  £100 
Seven  applications  were  received  for  the  Owen 
Jones  Studentship  from  the  following  gentlemen : — 

1.  Edward  H.  Bennett.  5.  James  McLachlan. 

2.  Cecil  Scott  Burgess.  6.  Percy  E.  Nobbs. 

3.  V.  J.  Cummings.  7.  Ramsay  Traquair. 

4.  L.  Rome  Guthrie. 


The  Council  have  awarded  the  Certificate  and 
(subject  to  the  conditions,  among  others,  that  the 
said  candidate  devote  a  tour  of  not  less  than  six 
months’  duration  to  the  improvement  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  his  knowledge  of  the  application  of  colour 
as  a  means  of  architectural  expression,  and  furnish 
the  Council  with  an  original  design  in  coloured 
decoration  of  a  prescribed  subj  ect)  the  sum  of  One 
Hundred  Pounds  to  Mr.  Edioard  H.  Bennett,  18 
Rue  Bonaparte,  Paris  ;  a  Prize  of  £10.  10s.  to 
Mr.  Percy  Erskine  Nobbs,  M.A.Edin.  [A.],  .8 
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TrafaUjar  Square,  Chelsea,  S.TF.  ;  and  a  Prize  of 
£b.  5s.  to  Mr.  James  McLachlan,  125  Warrender 
Park  Boad,  Edinburgh. 


(iii.)  The  Pugin  Skidentshif  and  £40. 
Twelve  applications  were  received  for  the  Pugin 
Studentship  from  the  following  gentlemen  :  — 


1.  George  A.  Bachmann. 

2.  Heaton  Comyn. 

H.  P.  Ion  Elton. 

4.  J.  W.  Farmer. 

5.  J.  Harold  Gibbons. 

0.  W.  S.  A.  Gordon. 


7.  Stanley  11.  Hamp. 

8.  A.  Muir. 

9.  J.  B.  Pye. 

10.  .1.  Myrtle  Smith. 

11.  C.  Wontner  Smith. 

12.  P.  J.  Westwood. 


The  Council  have  awarded  the  Medal  and  (subject 
to  the  condition,  among  others,  that  the  said 
candidate  devote  a  tour  of  not  less  than  eight 
weeks’  duration  in  some  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  the  study  of  Mediteval  Architecture)  a  sum 
of  Forty  Pounds  to  Mr.  Cyril  Won  tner  Smith  [4.], 
Grasmere,  Hendon  Lane,  Finchley,  N. ;  Prizes  of 
Five  Guineas  each  to  Mr.  Andrew  Muir,'d^d  Crom¬ 
well  Avenue,  Hammersmith,  IF.,  and  Mr.  J. 
Myrtle  Smith,  180  Netv  Boncl  Street,  Tt  . ;  and  a 
Certificate  of  Honourable  Mention  to  Mr.  John 
Harold  Gibbons,  Guardian  Assurance  Bitildings, 
25  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 


(iv.)  The  Godxvin  Medal  and  £40. 

Two  applications  were  received  for  the  Godwin 
Bursary  from  the  following  gentlemen  ; — 

1.  Henry  L.  Merille  de  Colleville. 

2.  Charles  A.  Daubney. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  Medal  and  (sub¬ 
ject  to  the  condition,  among  others,  that  the  said 
candidate  devote  a  tour  of  not  less  than  five 
weeks’  duration  in  some  part  of  Europe  other 
than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  and  reporting  on  ivorks  of 
modern  architecture)  the  sum  of  £40  to  Mr. 
Charles  Archibald  Daubney  [4.],  1  Wellington 
Boad,  Peckhcon,  S.E. 


(v.)  The  Tite  Certificate  and  £30. 

Twenty-four  Designs  for  a  Eoyal  Memorial 
Chapel  in  the  Italian  Style  were  submitted  under 
the  following  mottoes  : — 


1.  “  Archivolt.” 

2.  Avanti  Savoia. 

.8.  Bramante  da  Urbino. 

4.  “  Duomo.” 

5.  Gibbs. 

0.  Issius. 

7.  “  In  Memoriam.” 

8.  “  .John-o’-Gaunt.” 

9.  Lion  Heart. 

10.  Marble. 

11.  Moab. 

12.  Nero. 


13.  Nimrod. 

14.  “Pax.” 

1.5.  Petronius. 

10.  Rex  on  grey  strainers. 

17.  Rex  on  brown  strainers. 

18.  R.I.P.  on  3  strainers. 

19.  R.I.P.  on  5  strainers. 

20.  Tendimus. 

21.  Device  of  a  Shamrock. 

22.  Device  of  a  Circle. 

23.  Device  of  a  Blue  Cross. 

24.  Device  of  3  Red  Seals. 


The  Council  have  awarded  the  Certificate,  and 
(subject  to  the  condition,  among  others,  that  the 
said  competitor,  after  an  absence  of  not  less  than 
four  weeks,  shall  submit  satisfactory  evidence  of 


his  studies  in  Italy)  a  sum  of  Thirty  Pounds 
to  the  author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
“  Lion  Heart  ”  [Charles  Gascoyne,  Ashleigh, 
Sherwood,  Nottingham\  a  Medal  of  Merit  to  the 
author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “  In 
Memoriam”  [Andrexo  Hutton,  16  Annfield  Street, 
Dundee],  and  a  Certificate  of  Honourable  Mention 
to  the  authors  of  the  designs  bearing  the  mottoes 
“  Mai’ble  ”  [IF.  Curtis  Green,  63  Bedford 
Gardens,  Carnpden  Hill,  IF.],  “  Bex  on  grey 
strainers”  [Arthur  B.  Gough  [4.],  24  Bridge 
Street,  Bristol],  and  “  Shamrock  ”  [Cyril  Edward 
Poiuer,  Bugby  Chambers,  Great  James  Street, 
Bedford  Bow,  IF.C'.]  respectively. 

PiiizE  FOK  Design  and  Construction. 

The  Grissell  Medal  and  £10.  10s. 

Six  designs  for  a  Roof,  in  Iron,  Concrete,  and 
Glass,  of  a  Picture  Gallery  were  submitted  under 
the  following  mottoes  : — 

1.  Cfcdmon.  4.  Rover. 

2.  Groined  Barrel.  5.  Toby. 

3.  Hertford.  0.  Red  Trefoil. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  Medal  and  Ten 
Guineas  to  the  author  of  the  design  bearing  the 
motto  “Toby”  [Lionel  Upperton  Grace,  33 
2Iunster  Square,  Begent's  Park,  iC.TF.]. 

The  Ashpitel  Prize  1901. 

The  Council  have,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  (Architecture),  awarded 
the  Ashpitel  Prize  (which  is  a  Prize  of  books 
value  £10,  awarded  to  the  candidate  who  has 
most  highly  distinguished  himself  among  the 
candidates  in  the  Final  Examinations  of  the  year) 
to  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  Adshead,  of  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Adshead  was  registered  Probationer  in  1894, 
Student  in  1897,  and  passed  the  Final  Examina¬ 
tion  in  November  1901. 

The  Council  have  further  awarded  a  Prize  of 
books  to  the  value  of  £10  to  Mr.  Frederick  Dare 
Clapham  in  recognition  of  the  merit  displayed  by 
him  in  his  work  at  the  Special  Examination, 
•I line  1901. 

The  Travelling  Students’  Work. 

Owen  Jones  Studentship  1900. — The  Council 
have  approved  the  drawings  and  design  executed 
by  Mr.  George  Andrew  Paterson,  who  was 
awarded  the  Owen  .Tones  Studentship  for  1900, 
and  who  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Godivin  Bursary  1900. — The  Council  have 
approved  the  Report  of  Mr.  Sidney  Kyffin  Green- 
slade  [4.],  who  was  awarded  the  Godwin  Bursary 
in  1900,  and  who  visited  the  United  States  of 
America  to  study  the  Planning  and  Construction 
of  Public  Libraries. 

The  Council  have  awarded  Mr.  Greenslade  an 
extra  grant  of  £20  out  of  the  Godwin  Fund  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  studies. 
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Piigin  Studentship  1901. — The  Council  have 
approved  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  William  Cotman, 
who  was  elected  Pugin  Student  for  1901,  and 
who  travelled  in  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorset¬ 
shire,  Gloucestershire,  Warwickshire,  and  Oxford¬ 
shire. 

In  witness  thereof  the  Common  Seal  has  been 
hereunto  affixed  this  Twentieth  day  of  January 
1902,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Council. 

{Signed)  John  Slater,  Vice-Preside7it;  Aston 
Webb,  E.  W.  Mountpoed,  Members  of  Council ; 
Alexander  Graham,  Hon.  Secretary  ;  W.  J. 
Locke,  Secretary. 


REVIEWS. 

EAVENNA’S  CLAIM. 

Le  origini  della  Architettura  Lomharda,  e  delle  sue 

principali  derivazioni  nei  paesi  d'oltr' Alpe.  Vol.  I. 

G.  T.  Rivoira.  4o.  Roma  1901.  [Ermamio  Loescher 

d  Co.] 

The  Dark  Ages,  it  would  seem,  are  some  day 
soon  to  be  as  bright  as  Piccadilly.  Writer  after 
writer  makes  attacks  upon  their  gloom,  and  poor 
Truth  in  her  well’s  depth  has  so  often  had  her 
discreet  privacy  violated  by  the  obtrusive  flash  of 
search-lights  that  one  almost  feels  a  touch  of 
compassion  for  her  state — a  touch,  if  one  may  say 
it,  of  regret  at  the  present  disregard  of  her  ancient 
modesty.  But  this  is  foolishness —an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  frailty,  a  twinge  of  the  heartache 
that  goes  with  all  progress.  Of  course,  nothing 
but  praise  is  really  due  to  the  fact-finders,  and 
among  them  to  Signor  Eivoira.  His  new  book 
on  the  origins  of  Lombard  architecture  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  evidence-hunting,  and  he  has 
brought  together  (whether  his  theories  prove 
convincing  or  no)  an  excellent  range  of  well- 
chosen,  and  in  some  cases  rather  unknown,  ex¬ 
amples.  His  book,  to  quote  his  own  words,  is 
the  working  out  of  an  idea,  a  theory  which  flashed 
upon  him  in  one  of  his  architectural  travels. 
Signor  Eivoira  had  noticed,  as  others  notice,  that 
the  writers  on  architecture  have  been  slow  in 
coming  to  any  lucid  conclusions,  or  indeed  in 
producing  any  clear  historical  evidences,  on  the 
period  of  Italian  art  which  extends  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  opening  of  the 
eleventh — in  other  words,  from  the  descent  of 
the  Longobards  to  the  developed  appearance  of 
the  style  which  is  known  as  the  Lombard  or 
Comacine.  He  is  no  doubt  right  in  attributing 
the  architectural  mysteries  of  this  obscure  age  in 
large  measure  to  the  frailties  of  the  writers  them¬ 
selves — their  differences,  their  errors,  and  above 
all  their  prejudices.  Some  of  them,  having  gone 
too  much  to  books  and  too  little  to  buildings, 
have  thus  been  unduly  ready  to  accept  and  to 
reaffirm  statements  and  theories  which  had  no 


basis  in  fact ;  others,  whose  ideas  have  been  rather 
too  wide  than  too  narrow,  have,  in  Signor 
Eivoira’s  opinion,  made  the  mistake  of  searching 
in  far  foreign  lands  for  the  “  origins,  influences, 
examples,  and  artificers”  that  were  really  to  be 
sought  for  on  Italian  soil.  Even  Cattaneo’s  im¬ 
portant  work  falls  in  some  degree  under  the 
condemnation,  and  the  author  feels  that  its  value 
is  compromised,  not  only  by  haste  and  inefficient 
preparation,  but  also  by  a  preconceived  idea  of 
Byzantine  origins  and  by  an  undue  fidelity  to 
Cordero’s  publication  on  Italian  architecture  under 
the  Longobard  rule.  His  own  aim  has  been  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  his  predecessors  by  the  plain 
but  difficult  expedients  of  keeping  an  open  mind 
and  taking  infinite  pains.  “  New  evidences  and 
no  prejudices,”  these  are  his  watchwords  ;  and  his 
line  of  argument  is  the  following. 

The  architecture  which  preceded  the  Lombard 
style  had,  in  a  sense,  its  origin  in  Lombardy,  and 
was  the  work  of  those  combinations  of  operatives 
known  as  the  Comacine  or  Lombard  Guilds. 
Its  rise  is  to  be  ascribed  chronologically  to  the 
time  of  the  Longobard  King  Autaris  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  among  them  the  celebrated  Theodolinda  ; 
in  fact,  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  and  the  opening 
of  the  seventh  centuries — a  period  which  coincides 
with  the  initial  stages  of  decay  in  that  great 
architectural  activity  at  Eavenna  which  had 
sprung  into  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  date  of  the  trausference  to  Eavenna 
of  the  seat  of  Western  Empire. 

It  was,  says  Signor  Eivoira,  from  the  products 
of  the  art  of  Eavenna  that  the  guilds  of  Lombardy 
derived  their  inspiration.  They  borrowed  from  it 
in  the  first  instance  certain  general  principles  of 
architectural  decoration,  and  eventually  appro¬ 
priated  “  certain  organic  elements  alike  of  primary 
and  secondary  importance.”  Milan  and  Eavenna 
seem  to  have  hung  in  opposite  scales  ;  the  rise  of 
one  was  the  proportionate  collapse  of  the  other. 

From  the  time  of  Maximian  (286),  Milan  had 
enjoyed  a  career  of  increasing  prosperity  in  art 
(having  indeed  been  a  city  of  riches  and  strength 
ever  since  the  days  of  Augustus) ;  but  with 
Honorius  and  the  establishment  of  the  Court  at 
Eavenna  there  came  dark  days  for  the  dispossessed 
town,  which  lost,  not  its  prestige  only,  but  as  it 
would  seem  its  very  artificers,  for  no  doubt  they, 
like  other  necessaries  of  Court  life,  were  trans¬ 
ported  from  capital  to  capital.  In  fact,  the 
artistic  fortunes  of  Milan  went  from  bad  to  worse 
all  through  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  till,  at 
the  close  of  the  latter,  we  find  evidences  of  a 
happy  change.  It  was  then  that  the  Comacine 
masters,  profiting  by  the  special  privileges  which 
they  held  under  the  Longobard  rule,  and  by  the 
many  opportunities  of  building  enterprise  which 
lay  before  them,  began  to  raise  their  art  from  the 
miserable  condition  into  which  it  had  been  sub¬ 
merged.  The  result  of  this  revival  of  energy,  and 
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consequent  revival  of  skill,  was,  according  to 
Signor  Rivoira,  that  the  “Lombard”  artists  (if 
we  may  give  them  this  name)  found  themselves 
invited  to  the  exercise  of  their  craft  even  in  such 
far-away  spots  as  Dalmatia  and  the  Transalpine 
countries  ;  and  further,  that  to  meet  their  new 
needs  they  drew  new  inspiration  from  the  build¬ 
ings  of  Rome  and  of  Ravenna,  deriving  from  them 
the  ingredients,  so  to  speak,  and  elements  which, 
after  a  course  of  development,  sufliced  to  trans¬ 
form  the  old  architecture  of  Classic  Italy  into  a 
new  style  suited  to  new  needs.  All  this  was  not 
done  in  a  day.  The  seventh  century  saw  the  first 
developments  of  the  movement  dimly  initiated  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth.  The  eighth,  the  century 
of  Charlemagne,  witnessed  its  increase;  the  ninth, 
a  still  further  spread,  under  the  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  two  Milanese  archbishops  ;  and  with  the 
tenth  century  came  still  warmer  religious  fervour, 
fanned  by  the  prospect  and  fear  of  the  world’s 
ending  with  the  millennium,  the  climax  being 
that  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  “  Lombard  organism  was 
already  formed,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
appeared  the  first  type  of  the  Lombardic  vaulted 
Basilica.” 

In  his  study  of  the  transfer  of  ideas  from  the 
Adriatic  shore  to  the  Lombard  plain,  Signor 
Rivoira  takes,  it  seems  to  me,  a  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  view  of  the  intellectual  side  of  medueval 
building  craft.  A  new  architectural  style,  as  he 
truly  observes,  is  not  a  new  creation  of  human 
genius,  but  an  evolution  from  some  more  ancient 
manner.  Art  never  dies ;  and  if  sometimes  we 
see  her  lying  for  dead,  none  the  less  is  her  body 
ready  to  revive  at  the  breath  of  some  new  life- 
giving  spirit.  Such  occasions  of  new  birth, 
which  come  as  it  were  to  signalise  the  arrival  of 
a  new  civilisation,  are  not  the  work  of  a  moment, 
nor  are  they  immediate  in  their  efl'ect.  Their 
progress,  on  the  contrary,  is  slow  and  periodic, 
and  it  is  found  that  times  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
which  feed  the  gathering  strength  of  the  new 
art,  alternate  with  intervals  of  apparent  quies¬ 
cence,  which  in  their  turn  are  in  reality  times 
not  of  stagnation  but  of  preparatory  repose.  In 
such  a  statement  as  this  we  can  agree  with  him 
entirely,  but  it  is  when  he  comes  to  put  forward 
his  view  as  to  the  conscious  preparation  and 
conscious  collection  of  material  that  we  realise 
how  new  is  his  line  of  argument. 

“  Thus  it  was  ” — translated  somewhat  freely  — 
“  that  the  architectural  movement  of  the  eleventh 
century,  which  took  place  first  in  Italy  and  subse¬ 
quently  beyond  the  Alps,  was  preceded  by  a  long 
period  in  which  the  monuments  of  Rome  and 
Ravenna  were  subjected  to  study  ;  thus  it  was 
that  there  took  place  a  series  of  laborious  and 
repeated  enterprises  destined — by  way  of  com¬ 
promise  between  the  past  arts  of  Rome,  Ravenna, 
and  the  pre-Lombard  art  of  the  Comacines — to 


transmute  the  architecture  of  classic  times  into 
what  we  know  as  the  Lombard  style.” 

It  will  be  for  the  readers  of  Signor  Rivoira’s 
work  to  decide  for  themselves  how  far  he  is 
justified  in  attributing  to  the  builders  of  the 
Middle  Ages  a  system  of  study  for  purposes  of 
architectural  assimilation  which,  though  it  would 
have  a  dim  reflection  in. the  methods  of  the 
Renaissance,  could  only  find  its  real  parallel  in 
the  eclecticism  of  our  own  modern  day.  I  confess 
that  for  my  own  part  I  find  it  difficult  to  realise 
tbe  possibility  or  probability  of  such  a  spirit  in 
such  an  age.  But  should  it  prove  that  Signor 
Rivoira  is  mistaken  on  this  head,  the  mistake 
would  be  no  bar  to  the  value  of  his  book.  There 
are  ocher  ways  of  gleaning  from  the  architecture 
of  a  bygone  age  and  of  a  different  place  than  the 
way  of  direct  study  and  intentional  imitation. 
The  author's  facts  as  to  the  lines  of  derivation 
may  be  perfectly  sound  though  his  theory  of  the 
method  of  transmission  may  be  erroneous ;  and 
his  main  proposition,  which  is  the  supremacy  of 
the  Ravennate  school  in  the  genesis  of  Lombard 
art,  is  not  merely  attractive  but  in  a  large 
measure  convincing. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  here  to  follow  the 
writer  through  the  particular  steps  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  or  to  mention  a  tithe  of  the  buildings  from 
which  he  draws  his  evidence :  it  must  suffice  to 
indicate  as  examples  of  his  methods  the  proof  on 
p.  11  that  the  pulvino,  which  is  one  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  common  to  Byzantium  and  Ravenna, 
is  really  the  property  of  Ravenna ;  the  similar 
vindications  (p.  71)  of  the  builders  of  San  Vitale, 
who  are  shown,  wuthout  undue  denial  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  influence,  to  be  Italians,  not  Orientals ;  and 
the  interesting  arguments  which  trace  to  Raven¬ 
nate  origin  the  blind  arcades  which  are  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Lombard 
architecture. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  we  were  bidden  to 
look  on  sunny  little  Como  *  as  the  birthplace  of 
Gothic  art :  we  are  now,  it  seems,  to  honour 
Ravenna  in  like  manner,  for  I  make  no  doubt 
that  Signor  Rivoira’s  second  volume,  when  it 
appears,  will,  as  it  has  traced  “  Lombard  ”  art  to 
Ravenna,  derive  the  work  of  northern  Europe 
from  the  labours  of  Lombardy.  In  spite  of  this 
apparent  divergence  of  theory  as  to  locality,  there 
is  in  truth  much  common  ground  between  the 
supporters  of  the  Comacine  theory  and  this  new 
idea  of  Ravennate  origin.  Both  schools  are  in 
favour  of  a  unity  of  source  in  eleventh-century 
architecture,  both  recognise  the  guild  of  Lombardy 
as  a  powerful  operative  agency,  and  both  press 
Italian  claims  as  against  Byzantine.  The  issue 
of  Signor  Rivoira’s  argument  is  as  yet  undeter- 


*  I  allude  to  Merzario’s  book,  I  Maestri  Coniacmi, 
practically  unknown  to  English  readers  except  through 
the  medium  of  Leader  Scott’s  Cathedral  Builders. 
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mined,  but  if,  as  seems  possible,  he  is  intending 
to  mark  the  birthplace  not  merely  of  Lombard 
but  of  Gothic  art  in  general,  there  will  here  be 
found  another  point  of  unanimity. 

To  the  sentimental  there  will  he  no  blow  in 
this  displacement  of  the  affections.  Eavenna — the 
remote  and  rather  inhospitable  resting-place  of 
Dante,  the  home  of  Honorius  and  Theodoric — 
is  at  least  as  appropriate  to  meditation  on  the 
growth  of  a  great  art  as  is  the  tourist-haunted 
birthplace  of  Volta.  Not  that  Como  need  he 
discouraged  either  by  her  present  rather  vulgar 
frequentation  or  by  this  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  Ravenna  to  share  her  claims  on  the 
parentage  of  Gothic  art  ;  she  will  always  remain 
in  the  minds  of  Vitruvians  the  amcena  e  delec- 
tavole  citate  from  which  was  issued  by  Gotardo 
da  Ponte  the  proud  volume  of  Cesare  Ciserano. 

Paul  Wateehouse. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

The  Cement  Users'  and  Buyers'  Guide.  By  Calcare. 

[E.  (&  F.  N.  Span,  Ltd.,  125  Strand.] 

In  this  very  little  hook  is  given  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  Portland  cement,  an  account  of  its 
manufacture,  with  tests  for  soundness,  purity,  and 
strength,  together  with  methods  of  buying,  stor¬ 
ing,  and  mixing  it.  The  feature  of  the  book,  and 
possibly  the  raison  d’etre,  is  a  list  of  certain 
cement  makers  conveniently  near  the  important 
towns  in  the  British  Isles,  with  the  exception  of 
Scotland,  where  apparently  little  or  no  cement  is 
made. 

On  the  subject  of  quality  the  author  describes 
those  tests  for  soundness  which  are  more  notable 
for  simplicity  than  for  their  expeditious  results. 
The  Arnold  briquette  mould  system  of  testing, 
in  which,  however,  a  small  plant  is  used,  gives 
results  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  tests  for 
strength,  fineness,  and  in  fact,  for  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  cement,  are  enumerated.  “  Over- 
limeing  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  defect, 
although  one  tolerably  easy  to  test  for.  The 
author  suggests  a  form  of  specification  to  be  used 
in  obtaining  quotations  from  makers,  also  a  form 
of  guarantee  that  the  cement  to  be  supplied  con¬ 
tains  no  Kentish  rag,  slag,  or  other  adulterant. 
No  doubt  every  builder  should  purchase  his 
cement  with  these  safeguards.  Architects  are 
usually  satisfied  w'ith  such  guarantee  as  the 
maker’s  name  on  sacks  and  casks  affords,  and  this 
protection  is  of  real  value  in  view  of  recently 
published  trade  returns  disclosing  an  increasing 
importation  of  foreign  cement,  due  to  cheap 
freights  from  Antwerp.  The  information  in  this 
book  of  as  many  pages  as  there  are  pounds  in  a 
bushel  of  good  cement  is  printed  in  readable  type 
on  paper  suggestively  edged  with  gold  and  appro¬ 
priately  hound  in  a  cement-coloured  cover ;  the 
whole,  no  larger  than  a  dainty  lady’s  Prayer 


Book,  is  convenient,  as  the  preface  states,  for  the 
pocket ;  an  advantage,  alas  !  only  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  are  solely  or  largely  cement  users  or 
buyers.  Sydney  B.  Beale. 


LEGAL. 


Contract :  Provisional  Sums  mentioned  in  Specifica¬ 
tion  :  Liability  of  Building-Owner. 

HOBBS  V.  TUENEE. 

This  was  an  appeal  by  the  defendant  from  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  reported  in  17  The  Times  Law 
Reports,  83.  The  appeal  was  heard  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
on  the  17th  January,  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord 
Justice  Romer,  and  Lord  Justice  Mathew.  The  following 
report  is  from  The  Times  of  the  18th  January ; — 

The  plaintiff,  who  was  a  metal-worker,  sued  the  de¬ 
fendant,  a  building-owner,  for  £21  10s.,  for  metal-work 
supplied  for  a  house  which  the  defendant  was  having 
built  for  him  by  a  builder  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Williams  as  architect.  The  contract  under  which 
the  house  was  being  built  was  made  in  September  1898, 
and  was  in  the  form  settled  and  issued  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  By  the  contract  the 
builder,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  £4,700,  agreed,  upon 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  in  the  schedule  to  the 
contract,  to  execute  and  complete  the  works  described  in 
the  specification.  Payment  for  the  work  was  to  be  made 
by  instalments  as  the  work  progressed,  according  to  the 
certificate  of  the  architect.  Clause  28  of  the  contract,  so 
far  as  material,  was  as  follows  : — “  The  provisional  sums 
mentioned  in  the  specification  for  materials  to  be  supplied 
or  for  work  to  be  performed  by  special  artists  or  trades¬ 
men,  or  for  other  works  or  fittings  to  the  building,  shall 
be  paid  and  expended  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts 
and  to  and  in  favour  of  such  persons  as  the  architect 
shall  direct,  and  sums  so  expended  shall  be  payable  by 
the  contractor  without  discount  or  deduction  or  .  .  . 
by  the  employer  to  the  said  artists  or  tradesmen.  The 
value  of  works  which  are  executed  by  the  contractor  in 
respect  of  provisional  sums,  or  in  additional  works,  shall 
be  ascertained  as  provided  by  clause  13.  At  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  accounts  the  amount  paid  by  the  contractor 
to  the  said  artists  or  tradesmen,  and  the  said  value  of 
such  works  executed  by  the  contractor,  shall  be  set  against 
all  such  provisional  sums  or  any  sum  provided  for 
additional  works,  and  the  balance  .  .  .  shall  be  added 
to  or  deducted  from  the  contract  sum.  .  .  .”  The 
specification  contained  this  clause ; — “  Provide  and  fix 
iron  balcony  railings  to  design  (allow  £20  for  this 
irrespective  of  carriage,  fixing,  and  profit).”  It  was  not 
suggested  that  there  was  anything  in  the  specification  to 
alter  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties.  The  architect 
selected  the  plaintiff  as  the  person  to  supply  the  iron¬ 
work  for  the  balconies,  and  the  builder  asked  the  plaintiff 
to  send  designs  to  the  architect,  who  rejected  them,  and 
sent  the  plaintiff'  his  own  designs ;  and  the  builder 
having  given  measurements  and  quantities,  the  iron-work 
was  sent  to  him  (the  builder),  and  the  goods  were  in¬ 
voiced  and  debited  to  him.  Later  on,  in  November  1899, 
the  builder  wrote  to  the  plaintiff  asking  him  to  send  him 
his  account,  and  he  did  so  ;  but  on  December  9  the  builder 
wrote  saying  that  the  architect  would  certify  the  amount 
direct  to  the  building-owner  (the  defendant),  and  on 
14  December  1899  the  architect  sent  to  the  plaintiff  a 
certificate  addressed  to  the  defendant  certifying  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  be  paid  £27  10s.  for  the  iron¬ 
work.  This  certificate  the  plaintiff  sent  to  the  defendant, 
who  kept  it,  making  no  reply.  After  this  the  plaintiff 
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sent  two  or  three  times  to  the  defendant  for  the  money, 
of  wliich  the  defendant  took  no  notice.  In  October  1900, 
when  tlie  plaintiff’s  solicitor  wrote  for  payment,  the 
defendant  repudiated  liahility.  The  defendant  alleged 
that  he  had  a  claim  against  the  builder  for  bad  work. 
Mr.  .Justice  Kennedy  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  defendant  appealed. 

Mr.  Clavell  Salter  appeared  for  the  defendant ;  Mr. 
Arthur  Powell,  for  the  plaintiff,  was  not  called  upon. 

The  Court  dismissed  the  appeal. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  sai<l  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
appeal  should  be  dismissed.  The  contract  was  one  which 
was  not  an  unusual  one  at  the  present  time — namely,  the 
builder  undertook  to  do  certain  portions  of  the  work,  and 
as  to  the  otlier  portions  of  the  work  provisional  sums 
were  specified.  The  specification  contained  this  clause  :  — 
“  Provide  and  fix  iron  balcony  railings  to  design  (allow 
il20  for  this  irrespective  of  carriage,  fixing,  and  profit).” 
That  threw  them  hack  upon  the  original  central  under¬ 
taking  of  the  builder  contained  in  the  contract  and  the 
conditions.  In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £4,700  the 
builder  agreed  to  execute  and  complete,  subject  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  schedule  to  the  contract,  the  works  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  specification.  In  the  conditions  and  speci¬ 
fication  they  found  how  that  lump  sum  was  to  be  distributed. 
They  found  that  the  builder  was  not  necessarily  to  execute 
the  whole  of  the  work,  but  the  building-owner  might  get 
other  persons  to  do  certain  parts  of  the  work,  and  as 
against  the  builder  certain  fixed  sums  only  were  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  lump  sum  to  those  persons  for  that  particular 
class  of  work.  It  was  good  sense  that  a  sum  should  be 
fixed  for  each  class  of  work  which  was  not  to  be  executed 
by  the  builder,  but  by  some  tradesman  or  artist  designated 
by  the  architect.  The  building-owner — the  defendant — 
had  a  discretion  as  to  tlie  person  by  whom  this  class  of 
work  was  to  be  done,  and  he  might  agree  to  pay  him  any 
sum  he  pleased,  but  he  could  only  allow  as  against  the 
builder  the  fixed  sum  for  each  class  of  work.  That  being 
so,  clause  28  of  the  conditions  seemed  to  him  to  contem¬ 
plate  payment  for  this  class  of  work  being  made  either  by 
the  builder  or  by  the  building-owner,  and  the  last  part  was 
based  on  the  hypothesis  that  part  of  the  work  might  be 
done  by  the  builder  and  part  not  done  by  him,  and  where 
any  such  work  was  not  done  by  the  builder  the  building- 
owner  would  be  entitled  to  hold  back  the  amount  specified 
for  that  work.  This  clause  was  obviously  framed  upon  the 
footing  that  the  building-owner  was  liable  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  work.  In  his  opinion,  when  one  looked 
at  the  whole  of  the  contract  taken  together,  and  not  rely¬ 
ing  upon  any  one  particular  clause,  the  proper  inference 
as  regarded  this  particular  class  of  work  was  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  that  the  building-owner,  and  not  the  builder, 
should  be  the  principal.  If  the  builder  entered  into  a 
contract  for  any  of  this  class  of  work  he  might  make 
himself  liable  to  the  tradesman  or  artist ;  but,  as  he  was 
acting  under  the  general  scope  of  the  contract,  he  would 
be  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  building-owner,  and  would 
create  privity  of  contract  between  the  building-owner 
and  the  tradesman  or  artist.  That  could  only  be  got  rid 


of  by  the  tradesman  or  artist  contracting  with  the  builder 
in  such  a  way  as  to  debar  himself  from  resorting  to  the 
building-owner.  Nothing  of  that  kind  occurred  here. 
What  happened  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  put  into  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  defendant  through  the  architect,  and, 
though  this  was  not  clear,  he  understood  that  the  order 
was  given  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  architect.  It  was  true 
that  the  invoice  was  sent  to  the  builder,  but  the  architect 
gave  a  certificate  against  the  defendant,  and  not  against 
the  builder,  and  sent  it  to  the  defendant.  His  Lordship 
did  not  intend  to  say  anything  about  the  point  as  to 
e-toppel,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  decide  whether,  under 
clause  28  of  the  conditions,  the  architect  had  authority 
to  determine  who  was  to  pay  as  well  as  to  whom  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  made.  It  seemed  to  him,  looking  at  the 
contract  as  a  whole,  that  the  initial  liability  of  the  de¬ 
fendant— the  building-owner — in  respect  of  this  class  of 
work  was  established,  and  that  all  the  parties  dealt  upon 
that  footing.  The  judgment  was,  therefore,  right. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  agreed. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  was  of  the  same  opinion.  This 
was  a  question  of  fact  which  had  been  properly  decided 
by  the  learned  Judge. 


MIXUTES.  Y. 

At  the  Fifth  General  Meeting  (Ordinary)  of  the  Session 
1901-1902,  held  Monday,  20th  January  1902,  at  8  p.m., 
Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.  Loud.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair, 
with  22  Fellows  (including  10  members  of  the  Council), 
30  Associates  (including  3  members  of  the  Council),  3  Hon. 
Associates,  and  several  visitors,  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting 
held  fith  January  [p.  120]  were  taken  as  read  and  signed 
as  correct. 

The  decease  was  announced  of  John  Lee  Hodgson,  of 
Lille,  Nord,  France,  Associate,  elected  1892. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  announced  the  receipt  of 
five  guineas  from  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  [F'.],  being  his 
annual  donation  to  the  Library  Fund,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Smirke  by  acclamation. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  Deed  of  Award  of  the 
Prizes  and  Studentships  1902,  made  by  the  Council  under 
the  Common  Seal  [p.  143],  the  sealed  envelopes  bearing 
the  mottoes  under  which  the  successful  designs  and  draw¬ 
ings  were  submitted  were  opened,  and  the  names  of  the 
authors  declared  [see  Deed  of  Aw.4ED,  p.  143]. 

Mr.  Detmar  Blow  having  read  a  Paper  on  The  Aechi- 
TECTCEAL  Discoveries  of  1901  .vt  Stonehenge,  and  given 
a  description  of  the  lantern  sUdes  shown  in  illustration 
thereof,  a  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Penrose,  F.R.S.  [F.],  Mr, 
Emanuel  Green,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  and  the 
author  took  part. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  having 
been  passed  to  Mr.  Blow  by  acclamation,  the  proceedings 
closed,  and  the  meeting  separated  at  9. .50  p  m. 


ADDRESS  TO  STUDENTS.  Delivered  by  Mr,  John  Slatee,  B.A.Lond.,  Vice-President, 
at  the  General  Meeting,  Monday,  3rd  Eebruary  1902. 

The  architectural  student  of  to-day,  if  he  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  history  of 
his  art,  must  be  much  impressed  and  somewhat  puzzled  to  notice  how  very 
fluctuating  and  short-lived  have  been  the  various  fashions  of  architectural  taste 
during  the  last  hundred  years  or  so.  If  he  looks  to  ancient  times,  when  the  world  was  young, 
and  what  Lord  Leighton  calls  “  the  spirit  of  spontaneous,  unquestioning  joy  in  production  ” 
was  paramount,  this  was  not  the  case.  The  styles  of  architecture  which  the  early  building 
peoples  evolved  for  themselves  to  suit  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  the  varying  necessities  of 
their  public  and  private  life,  the  nature  of  the  building  materials  found  in  the  country,  and 
various  other  local  conditions — whether  you  turn  to  Egypt  with  its  colossal  and  gloomy 
avenues  of  sphinxes  and  columns,  or  to  Assyria  with  its  glazed  tile  decorations  and  mural 
tablets  depicting  in  realistic  fashion  all  the  daily  occupations  of  its  kings,  or  to  Persia  with 
its  lofty  tapering  columns  and  pillared  halls  such  as  we  see  at  Persepolis — these  styles,  I  say, 
persisted  with  slight  variations  for  centuries,  and  only  died  with  the  decay  of  the  nations 
themselves.  When  we  come  to  Greece,  we  know  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
the  splendid  temples  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and  of  Here  at  Samos,  were  commenced,  and  we 
can  only  imagine  what  a  length  of  time  must  have  elapsed  from  the  erection  of  the  earlier 
and  simpler  Doric  temples  before  these  two  magnificent  buildings  could  have  been  possible. 
The  Doric  and  the  Ionic  styles  flourished  contemporaneously,  and  the  latter  merged  into  the 
Corinthian,  the  earliest  example  of  which  is  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  was 
built  in  B.c.  335.  When  the  Greeks  began  to  plant  colonies  along  the  Italian  littoral, 
numerous  temples  sprang  up  there,  and  the  Romans  became  familiar  with  Greek  architecture, 
which  they  naturally  adopted,  with  modifications  and  variations,  and  this  variant  of  the 
classic  style  prevailed  during  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  under  the 
Emperors,  not  only  in  Rome  itself,  but  in  the  numerous  colonies  which  she  founded,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  edifices  served  as  the  pattern  for  the  debased  classic  buildings  which 
were  erected  during  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Passing  through  the 
Piomanesque,  we  find  Pointed  or  Gothic  architecture  fully  developed  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent — except  in  Italy,  where  the  classic  traditions  lingered  longest — by  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from  then  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  this  style  with  its  developments  and  modifications  held  the  field 
until  the  revival  of  letters  led  to  that  renascence  of  classic  taste  which  stamped  its  mark  on 
the  architecture,  the  literature,  and  the  painting  of  the  next  two  hundred  years.  Since 
then  all  has  been  changed.  In  1830  Quatremere  de  Quincy  published  his  work  on  the  lives  of  the 
most  celebrated  architects,  and  he  uses  these  words  in  his  introduction  :  “  As  we  only  recognise 
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as  the  true  Architectural  Art  that  which — alone  among  all  known  methods  of  building — ■ 
owes  its  origin,  its  progress,  its  principles,  its  laws,  its  theory,  and  its  practice  to  the  Greeks, 
and  which,  handed  on  hy  the  Homans,  has  become  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  we  must  forewarn  our  readers  that  no  mention  will  be  found  in  our  treatise  of  any 
work  or  of  any  architect  of  the  kind  called  Gothic.” 

In  1827  was  published  a  work  illustrating  the  recent  buildings  erected  in  Regent  Street 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  Regent’s  Park,  and  speaking  in  terms  of  no  stinted  praise  of 
the  excellence  of  the  designs.  Yet  in  1830,  when  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  in  course 
of  erection,  we  lind  the  Gothic  style  to  the  fore.  In  18G7  the  competitive  designs  for  the 
new  Law  Courts  were  sent  in,  to  the  number  of  eleven  :  evei’y  one  of  these — except  one  alter¬ 
native  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Garland — was  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Gilbert  Scott  in  his  rei)ort  claimed  for  the  Gothic  stjde  that  it  afforded  the  greatest  facilities 
for  the  developments  suggested  hy  modern  requirements,  modern  materials,  and  modern 
modes  of  construction.  A  generation  later  what  do  we  find  ?  You  are  all  of  you  acquainted 
with  the  storm  which  was  raised  a  few  weeks  ago  anent  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  competition, 
and  I  need  not  (]uote  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  modern  architect  as  to  the  competency  of 
the  Gothic  style  to  meet  the  requirements  of  to-day !  Now  1  think  it  very  probable  that  all 
this  may  lead  an  architectural  student  to  exclaim  :  ‘‘  A  plague  on  both  ,your  houses  !  Why 
should  I  bother  my  head  with  learning  anything  about  Classic  or  Gothic,  Romanesque  or 
Renaissance  ?  All  art  is  e}themeral ;  utilitarianism  is  the  only  guide.  These  styles  are  now  all 
dead,  and  will  give  me  no  help  towards  designing  a  town  hall,  an  infirmary,  or  a  modern 
residence.”  Now  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  those  who  may  he 
disposed  to  hold  such  views  that  they  will  be  utterly  wrong  if  they  take  this  line.  What  is  it 
that  stirs  the  emotions  even  of  the  unlettered  man  when  he  gazes  down  a  vista  of  columns, 
gigantic  and  awe-inspiring,  in  an  old  Egyptian  temple,  or  looks  upon  the  perfect  grace  of  the 
Parthenon,  or  the  stupendous  relics  of  might}’  Rome,  until,  as  Byron  says, 

the  place 

Becomes  religion,  and  the  heart  runs  o’er 
^yith  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old ; 

or  when  in  some  old  mediaeval  cathedral,  where 

The  blessed  saints  are  smiling  dumb 
From  the  rich  painted  windows  of  the  choir 
On  aisle  and  transept, 

he  looks  up  to  the  springing  arches  and  intricate  ribbed  vaulting — what,  I  say,  stirs  the 
emotions  but  the  feeling  that,  different  as  may  be  the  forms  which  present  themselves,  there 
is  such  fitness  in  the  purposes  of  each  and  in  the  connections  of  all  the  parts  with  each  other, 
such  perfection  in  the  combination  of  form  and  colour,  that  the  net  result  in  every  case  is 
beauty '?  And  if  this  emotion  is  excited  in  the  untutored  breast,  even  though  it  may  fail  to 
find  expression,  is  it  not  more  so  in  that  of  the  artist  ?  and  ought  he  not  to  study  reverently 
and  carefully  the  older  styles,  not  with  the  idea  of  slavishly  imitating  them,  but  with  the 
desire  to  enter  into  their  spirit,  to  see  what  were  the  aims  with  which  the  old  masters  of  the 
building  craft  worked,  and  upon  what  the  beauty  of  the  result  depends  ?  The  buildings  which 
have  attracted  and  which  will  attract  the  most  universal  admiration  are  not  those  at  the  sight 
of  which  we  exclaim  “  How  enormous  !  ”  or  “  How  wonderfully  clever  !  ”  but  those  which  are 
beautiful ;  and  whenever  you  meet  with  a  building,  large  or  small,  new  or  old,  which  attracts 
you  as  being  beautiful,  study  it  carefully,  not  in  the  mechanical  spirit  of  the  anatomist  who  is 
dissecting  a  dead  body,  but  with  wise  and  loving  sympathy  and  reverent  tenderness.  I  am 
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old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  an  architect  ought  to  try  to  make  his  building  beautiful, 
and  that  a  protest  should  be  made  against  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cult  of  ugliness 
which  has  been  growing  of  late  years.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  nowadays  to  mere 
eccentricity  and  originality  among  the  younger  men.  There  have  been  several  buildings 
erected  lately  the  cleverness — I  had  almost  said  the  infernal  cleverness— of  which  cannot  be 
denied  for  one  moment ;  but  are  they  beautiful  ?  There  is  far  too  much  straining  after  effect, 
too  great  eagerness  to  achieve  something  not  attempted,  or  at  any  rate  not  achieved,  before ;  and, 
as  has  been  well  said,  “  when  the  achievement  becomes  obvious,  is  it  not  by  way  of  becoming 
uninteresting  ?  ”  I  am  not  arguing  in  favour  of  a  dead  level  of  monotony,  which  is  uninteresting 
even  if  the  level  be  a  high  one ;  I  have  no  love  for  the  stereotyped  style  of  art  which  the  Con¬ 
tinental  methods  of  education  and  study  too  often  result  in.  If  a  man  be  a  true  artist  his 
individual  emotions,  the  bent  of  his  mind,  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  character  are  bound  to 
come  out  in  his  work ;  but  do  not  let  your  main  idea  and  aim  be  to  display  your  idiosyncrasies. 
In  this  connection  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  words  recently  used  by  Sir  Edward 
Poynter  in  addressing  the  students  of  the  Academy.  He  said :  “  The  desire  to  be  original  is  a 
constant  besetment  of  the  young  artist,  but  unless  founded  on  a  solid  base  of  knowledge  and  study 
it  is  apt  to  lead  to  mere  eccentricity,  and  to  show  a  desire  to  astonish  rather  than  to  com¬ 
mand  that  legitimate  admiration  which  sensible  people  would  give  to  all  well-considered  and 
thoughtful  work  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  distressing  to  the  intelligent  observer  of 
a  work  of  art  than  an  evidence  of  the  desire  to  be  original  at  all  costs,  where  there  is  neither 
genius  nor  knowledge  to  support  it.”  These  words  cannot  be  too  closely  pondered  on  and 
taken  to  heart  by  every  artist,  and  especially  by  architects  to-day,  who  are  too  apt  to  think 
that  the  rays  which  fall  from  the  new  electric  lamp  of  eccentricity  have  extinguished  all  the 
beams  of  the  old  Seven  Lamps.  A  real  genius  may  be  original  because  he  has  the  knowledge 
and  the  power  to  work  out  his  original  ideas,  but  what  can  be  more  contemptible  than  to  see 
the  weak,  jejune,  and  spiritless  attempts  to  copy  what  may  be  admired  as  an  original  work  of 
genius,  while  the  copy  only  shows  the  lack  of  genius  in  its  exponent  ?  In  literature  we  admire 
Carlyle  because  of  the  intense  earnestness  which  is  everywhere  to  be  found  behind  the  rough  and 
somewhat  uncouth  language  which  he  employs ;  but  of  those  who  have  tried  to  imitate  Carlyle 
what  shall  we  say  ?  “  Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa.”  Your  buildings  are  the 

vernacular  in  which  you  have  to  express  the  architectural  ideas  which  are  in  you  ;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  the  simpler  and  more  direct  that  language  is,  the  more  eloquently  will  it  appeal  to 
the  world.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  the  time  you  may  spend  in  studying  old  work  will 
never  be  wasted,  that  such  study  will  but  brace  your  pinions  and  fit  you  better  to  soar  into 
the  heights  which  science  is  opening  out  for  you.  And  further,  the  study  of  old  work  will 
teach  you  another  most  important  lesson — never  to  lose  sight  of  the  nature  of  the  material  in 
which  you  are  working.  In  the  best  old  work  the  material  is  never  tortured :  one  form  of 
ornamentation  and  enrichment  is  suitable  for  stone,  another  for  brick,  and  another  for  wood ; 
and  this  was  always  lost  sight  of  when  art  became  debased,  with  the  result  that  a  mere  tour 
de  force  is  attained,  from  which,  however  much  we  may  admire  the  skill  which  produced  it, 
we  turn  with  relief  to  the  simpler,  truer,  and  more  legitimate  methods  of  treatment. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  what  I  may  call  your  intellectual  equipment  for  the  career 
which  you  have  chosen,  let  me  urge  you  to  cultivate  an  easy,  terse,  and  direct  literary 
style.  When  you  get  into  practice  you  will  have  to  write  reports  and  to  carry  on  daily 
correspondence  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  you  should  endeavour  always  to  make  your 
own  meaning  as  clear  as  possible  to  those  you  are  addressing.  It  often  occurs  to  me  how 
lamentably  deficient  in  literary  style  are  the  majority  of  letters  which  one  gets  from  archi¬ 
tects.  And  here  I  cannot  but  express  my  regret,  which  is  shared,  I  believe,  by  all  members  of 
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the  Council,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  award  the  Essay  Prize  this  year.  Here  is  an 
opportunity,  which  I  should  like  to  see  more  widely  embraced,  of  carefully  studying  some 
subject  given  to  you,  digesting  it,  and  then  producing  in  your  own  words  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject,  which  should  not  be  a  mere  rrrJianJe  of  what  you  have  read,  but  an  attempt  to 
explain  and  to  reason  upon  the  theme  which  has  been  set  you.  I  hope  next  year  we  shall 
get  a  much  larger  number  of  competitors  for  this  prize.  Also  I  would  urge  the  younger 
members  of  this  Institute  not  to  neglect  any  opportunities  you  may  have  to  practise  public 
speaking.  If  any  subject  is  treated  in  this  room  on  which  you  have  knowledge,  I  am 
confident  your  attempts  to  impart  it  will  always  be  received  sympathetically  by  the  occupier 
of  this  chair,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  ^’’ou  will  find  it  an  enormous  advantage  to  be  able  to 
express  your  ideas  in  public.  I  very  much  wish  more  of  the  younger  men  would  take  part  in 
our  discussions  here.  When  you  once  get  started  in  independent  practice  there  will  be  hosts 
of  matters  coming  before  you  on  which  you  will  only  have  your  own  judgment  to  guide  you. 
You  are  sure  to  make  some  mistakes,  but  do  not  be  unduly  discouraged  by  them ;  you  will 
learn  more  from  mistakes  than  in  any  other  way. 

1  must  just  say  one  word  on  what  has  been  a  vexed  (juestion  ever  since  I  took  any 
interest  in  this  Institute — I  mean  competitions.  Whatever  may  be  one’s  personal  views  on 
competitions,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  we  shall  ever  get  rid  of  them.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  promoters,  I  do  not  think  the  best  method  of  getting  the  most  suitable 
design  is  by  competition,  because,  however  carefully  you  may  draw  your  conditions,  you  can 
never  embody  in  them  all  the  small  points  which  ought  to  be  and  would  be  considered  by  the 
designer  if  he  were  in  constant  touch  with  those  whose  requirements  he  is  trying  to  meet ; 
but  from  the  competitor's  point  of  view — painful  as  must  be  the  aggregate  waste  of  time  and 
energy — it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  force  in  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Wills  a  few  weeks  ago  in  this  room.  He  said  that  a  man  starting  in  practice  cannot  possibly 
have  his  time  fully  occupied,  and  that  he  had  better  waste  his  time  going  in  for  competitions 
than  in  other  ways,  and  there  is  no  doubt  you  may  learn  a  great  deal  by  endeavouring  to 
work  out  actual  prol)lems  of  design  ;  but  you  ouglit  to  work  them  out  conscientious!}',  and  not 
slur  over  the  difficulties,  or  you  will  be  apt  to  get  into  slovenly  ways  of  work,  and  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  being  led  to  put  telling  bits  of  design  into  the  elevations  without  looking 
after  the  construction.  And  if  you  do  go  in  for  competitions,  when  the  award  is  made  I 
cannot  help  thinking  the  losers  would  best  consult  their  own  dignity  by  accepting  their  defeats 
in  silence.  Of  course,  I  am  assuming  a  conscientious  assessor  and  promoters  who  mean 
loyally  to  accept  his  award.  No  words  can  be  too  strong  to  stigmatise  cases  in  which  assessors’ 
awards  are  upset  for  no  intelligible  reason  except  nepotism  ;  but  I  hope  such  cases  are 
growing  rarer,  and  this  Institute  is,  I  feel  sure,  always  desirous  of  doing  its  best  to  keep 
competitions  clean,  fair,  and  above-board. 

The  field  of  an  architect’s  practice  is  ever  widening,  and  in  fact  it  is  now  so  extensive  as 
almost  to  deter  men  from  entering  on  it.  All  the  new  discoveries  of  science,  which  at  first  are 
simply  laboratory  experiments,  are  gradually  made  to  subserve  our  daily  needs  and  require¬ 
ments,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  taken  place  our  clients  expect  us  to  advise  them  with  reference 
to  all  new  inventions,  and  you  will  find  it  to  your  great  advantage  to  keep  an  courant  with 
the  times  by  noting,  and,  if  possible,  investigating,  the  utility  of  new  inventions  affecting 
architecture.  But  the  powers  of  any  individual  are  limited,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the, near 
future  will  see  a  good  deal  of  devolution  of  the  manifold  duties  undertaken  by  architects.  And 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  turn  out  to  the  detriment  of  the  architect.  On  the  art  side 
he  can  be  associated  with  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the  mosaic  worker,  and  on  the 
scientific  side  why  not  with  the  engineer  ?  Quite  recently  this  Institute  urged  the  desirability 
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of  associating  an  architect  with  an  engineer  in  bridge  design,  and  I  am  confident  it  would 
often  be  desirable  to  associate  a  professional  civil  engineer  with  an  architect  in  the  case  of 
large  buildings  where  difficult  problems  of  support  or  construction  have  to  be  considered,  the 
best  arrangement  of  electric  wiring,  and  so  forth.  I  would  be  the  last  to  undervalue  the  great 
assistance  which  an  architect  receives  from  what  I  may  call  the  specialist  manufacturers  with 
whom  we  so  frequently  have  to  consult,  but  personally  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  put  their  w’ork  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  professional  engineer,  who  could 
draw  up  the  specification  embodying  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  to  be  carried 
out.  But  this  is  a  question  which  scarcely  comes  wuthin  the  limits  of  an  address  to  students. 
The  very  wideness  of  the  field  covered  by  an  architect’s  practice,  with  all  its  manifold  responsi¬ 
bilities,  has,  however,  its  compensations.  As  your  practice  increases  you  need  never  be 
haunted  by  the  dread  of  monotony.  Your  work  will  probably  take  you  afield  into  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  every  fresh  building  which  you  have  to  design  will  present  new 
difficulties  as  to  site,  aspect,  accommodation,  &c.,  which  it  is  a  never-ending  pleasure  to  try 
to  overcome.  Architecture  is  so  many-faceted,  and  touches  so  many  planes  of  modern 
life — ecclesiastical,  municipal,  commercial,  and  social — that  an  architect  ought  above  all  other 
men  to  be  broad-minded  and  to  avoid  anything  like  cliqueism  or  a  haughty  bearing  towards 
his  fellows.  Eemember  that,  however  fascinating  and  lofty  may  be  your  designs,  the  effect  of 
your  buildings  when  finished  depends  not  upon  yourself,  but  upon  the  builder  who  carries  out 
your  designs,  the  foreman  who  looks  after  the  work,  and  even  the  individual  carpenter  who 
fits  a  moulding  or  the  labourer  who  mixes  the  concrete,  and  if  you  cultivate  broad 
sympathies  you  will  find  all  through  your  life  that  you  will  remain  a  student  and  will 
be  learning  lessons  every  day,  and  this  will  tend  to  keep  your  brain  clear  and  your  mind 
receptive. 

In  these  few  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  merely  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  matters  of 
interest  to  students  as  to  which  a  word  of  advice  or  caution  may  be  useful,  but  you  must  fill 
in  the  details  yourselves,  always  remembering  that  so  honourable  and  inspiring  a  profession 
demands  that  those  who  practise  it  should  always  uphold  a  high  standard  of  honour  among 
themselves. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  heartily  congratulate  those  of  you  who  have  come  here  to-night  to 
receive  the  prizes  which  you  have  so  thoroughly  deserved.  Mr.  Hare  will  give  you  some 
detailed  criticisms  on  the  work  which  has  been  submitted,  and  I  will  only  say  that  I  think  the 
collection  of  drawings  which  has  been  on  view  the  last  fortnight  is  a  really  remarkable  one, 
and  shows  an  aggregate  of  labour,  study,  and  skill  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
And  you  who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  win  prizes  are  also  to  be  congratulated,  for 
you  have  shown  a  steady  perseverance  in  working  out  your  designs  which  will  certainly  not 
turn  out  to  be  lost  labour,  and  you  will  learn  a  great  deal  by  observing  how  others  have  got 
over  the  difficulties  which  perplexed  you.  Bo  not  be  unduly  depressed  by  your  failures  nor 
elated  by  your  successes,  but  let  each  only  stimulate  you  to  further  endeavours.  I  heartily 
wish  you  all  possible  success  in  your  future  careers. 
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By  H.  T.  Hare  [F.] 


duty  of  olferiog  some  remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  designs  and  drawings  submitted 
I  for  the  Institute  Prizes  and  Studentships  is  in  many  respects  a  very  responsible  and 
J—  onerous  one.  One  cannot,  in  looking  round  the  exhibition,  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
vast  amount  of  care  and  labour  wdiich  the  students  who  are  competing  have  expended  on 
their  work,  and  it  behoves  the  critic  to  weigh  well  his  words  that  he  may  not  on  the  one  hand 
omit  any  benelicial  criticism,  or  on  the  other  discourage  or  misunderstand  an  earnest  and 
meritorious  worker.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  designs  are  the  work  of  students, 
and  must  not  therefore  be  judged  with  too  great  severity  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

With  these  considerations  before  me,  and  remembering  the  many  brilliant  men  who  in 
former  years  have  occupied  my  present  position,  I  approach  my  task  with  some  trepidation ; 
being  conscious  that,  though  I  have  been  accustomed  to  form  opinions  on  the  works  submitted 
for  these  prizes,  I  have  not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  formulate  those  ideas  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  make  them  intelligible  to  others. 

The  subjects  included  in  the  prize  list  of  the  Institute  cover  a  very  wide  field,  ranging 
from  the  literary  side,  as  instanced  by  the  Essay,  to  the  eminently  practical,  as  evidenced  by 
the  Grissell  Medal.  The  study  of  old  w’ork  is  encouraged  in  the  competitions  for  the  Pugin 
Studentship  and  the  Institute  Medal,  of  colour  in  that  for  the  Owen  .Jones  Prize,  while  design, 
the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  all  these  studies,  is  invited  in  the  subjects  given  for  the  Soane 
Medallion  and  the  Tite  Prize.  Any  student  who  had  taken,  year  byj'ear,  one  of  these  subjects 
would,  I  venture  to  think,  when  the  list  was  exhausted,  have  passed  through  a  course  of  study 
which  w’ould  be  of  infinite  value  to  him  in  after  years,  and  would  equip  him  with  a  fund 
of  knowledge  which  would  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  stress  of  practice,  when  little  time 
or  opportunity  is  left  for  theoretical  study. 

The  standard  of  work  submitted  has  always  been  a  high  one,  the  prize  designs  and 
drawings  usually  being  among  the  most  notable  published  during  the  year,  and  this 
occasion  forms  no  exception.  Except  in  one  or  tw'O  particulars,  I  think  the  work  may  bear 
comparison  wuth  the  best  of  former  years ;  indeed,  some  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  step 
in  advance. 

I  will  take  what  is  usually  considered  the  most  popular  competition  first  in  order.  I 
refer  to  the  Soane  Medallion.  The  subject  given,  a  large  public  swimming  bath,  wuth  tw'o  or 
three  accessory  rooms,  has  attracted  sixteen  competitors.  Although  this  is  a  rather  less 
number  than  last  year,  it  may  be  considered  a  satisfactory  response,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  sa}'^  that  the  quality  of  many  of  the  designs  is  much  higher.  Last  year  the  Council 
felt  compelled  to  wuthhold  the  medal,  a  course  which  must  always  be  reluctantly  taken ;  but 
this  year  there  are  several  designs,  any  one  of  which  might  have  received  the  award. 

The  site  given  being  an  open  one,  untrammelled  by  any  restrictions,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  out  of  the  sixteen  competitors  no  fewer  than  twelve  should  have  preferred  to  arrange 
their  main  frontage  and  entrance  at  one  end,  the  remaining  four  only  utilising  the  side,  the 
length  of  which  I  should  have  thought  would  offer  the  most  architectural  possibilities.  The 
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end  frontage  and  entrance  have  tempted  many  competitors  to  duplicate  the  accessory  rooms 
asked  for  in  order  to  balance  the  grouping,  a  license  which  was  hardly  contemplated  and  is 
barely  legitimate.  It  is  never  intended  that  the  schedule  of  accommodation  should  be  strictly 
and  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  vary  it  materially  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  satisfactory  design.  These  remarks  apply  with  the  greatest  force  to  the  prize  design, 
that  submitted  by  Mr.  Fulton  under  the  motto  “  Iona  ”  ;  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  he 
exceeded  the  prescribed  limits  that  the  selection  of  his  design  was  seriously  jeopardised  on 
this  ground  alone,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  its  undoubted  superiority  in  other  respects  that  it 
receives  the  award.  This  design  is  an  extremely  fine  one  from  the  architectural  point  of  view', 
exhaustively  thought  out  in  every  detail,  brilliant  in  draughtsmanship,  and  though  a  little 
wanting  in  some  respects  in  reticence  and  inclined  to  be  overdone,  still,  taken  all  in  all,  a 
masterly  composition  reflecting  the  greatest  credit  on  its  author. 

Two  designs  receive  medals  of  merit,  those  by  Mr.  Moodie  (“  Tepidarium  ”)  and  Mr. 
Detmar  (“  Balnese  ”),  both  of  which  are  excellent  sets.  Of  the  two  I  prefer  the  former, 
the  management  of  the  plan  with  the  two  enclosed  courtyards  being  extremely  satisfactory. 
The  interior  is  also  well  designed,  with  an  evident  appreciation  of  architectural  effect.  In  Mr. 
Detmar’s  design,  the  planning  of  the  octagon  hall  cutting  into  the  bath  appears  awkward, 
and  the  reason  obscure.  There  is  a  touch  of  genius,  however,  in  the  open  arch  with  a  group 
of  statuary  between  the  hall  and  bath. 

“lo  ”  (Mr.  Vincent  Harris)  receives  honourable  mention,  and  is  a  clever  set  of  drawings. 
The  interior  of  the  bath,  however,  though  well  designed  generally,  appears  to  be  insufficiently 
lighted.  There  are  several  other  designs  which  may  be  examined  without  uneasiness,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  particularise  all  that  are  worthy  of  note.  I  may,  however,  mention  “  Amphibi¬ 
ous,”  a  clever  design  of  Spanish  character  ;  “  Silhouette,”  with  a  wonderful  coloured  interior 
view,  and  “  Eoma.”  Several  competitors  do  not  appear  to  have  realised  that  the  treatment 
was  intended  to  be  architectural,  and  have  regarded  the  problem  as  one  to  be  solved  by 
engineering  rather  than  architecture,  a  mistake  which  ought  not  to  be  possible,  for  the  one 
should  comprise  and  be  necessary  to  the  other. 

Few  of  the  authors  have  successfully  grappled  with  the  difficulty  of  the  dressing-boxes, 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  impossible  of  treatment  if  not  regarded  from  a  too  practical 
standpoint.  The  chimney-stack  has  also  proved  a  serious  stumbling-block,  and  not  a  single 
author  has  attempted  the  solution  by  twin  towers,  w'hich,  in  a  Classical  or  Renaissance  design, 
would,  I  think,  have  been  a  legitimate  treatment.  It  is  also  difficult  to  see  why  so  few  of  the 
best  designs  have  introduced  lighting  from  the  roof,  which  is  almost  an  essential  in  a  swimming 
bath,  and  is  surely  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  compass  without  much  sacrifice  of  appearance. 
One  notices,  with  some  interest,  that  the  most  successful  designs  are  those  w'hich  have  drawn 
their  inspiration  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  a  motive  which  bids  fair  to  prove  a  sort  of  uni¬ 
versal  recipe  for  many  of  our  problems,  from  a  cathedral  downwards,  and  one  is  fain  to  admit 
that  a  w'orse  model  might  have  been  selected. 

The  drawings  for  the  Tite  Prize  are  this  year  disappointing,  as,  though  the  number  of 
designs  submitted  is  large,  there  is  no  single  one  among  them  which  unmistakably  excels ; 
indeed,  I  may  say  that  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  a  Eoyal  Memorial  Chapel,  is  a  purely  architectural  one,  calling  for  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art,  and  the  conditions  supplied  a  plan  which  was  one  of  Palladio’s  unworked-out 
sketches.  Competitors  were  thus  at  liberty  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  thought  and  study 
to  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  it  was  fully  expected  that  at  least  one  or  two 
very  fine  designs  would  have  been  elicited,  especially  as  so  much  attention  is  at  present  being 
devoted  to  Italian  architecture.  I  should  here  like  to  explain  that  the  Tite  Bequest  w’as  made 
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with  a  view  to  promoting  the  study  of  Italian  architecture,  and  by  that  should  he  under¬ 
stood  the  architecture  of  Palladio  and  his  contemporaries  and  followers.  This  does  not  appear 
to  be  clearly  realised  by  many  of  the  competitors,  and  year  by  year  the  Council  are  compelled 
to  pass  over  a  number  of  very  excellent  designs  because  they  do  not  fulfil  this  essential 
condition. 

The  design  which  receives  the  aw-ard  this  year,  “  Lion  Heart,”  by  Mr.  C.  Gascoyne,  may 
be  said  to  owe  its  position  rather  to  negative  than  positive  merit.  While  it  fails  in  dignity 
and  impressiveness,  it  is  the  design  against  which  the  few'est  objections  can  be  urged  on  a 
careful  examination  of  its  details.  The  dome  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  strictly  Italian, 
and  its  outline  is  not  very  pleasing,  and  the  entrance  portico  or  porch  is  open  to  criticism  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  columns  are  introduced  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  rusticated  pilaster. 
The  drawings  are  w'ell  thought  out,  and  the  design  of  the  interior  is  satisfactory. 

“In  Menioriam,”  by  IMr.  Andrew'  Hutton,  receives  a  medal  of  merit,  and  is  the  most 
striking  design  submitted,  the  perspective  being  decidedly  powerful.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
very  clever  work  in  this  set  of  drawings,  but  the  dome  and  drum  are  disproportionate  to  the 
substructure,  and  the  entire  composition  is  overpowered  and  crushed.  The  author  has 
evidently  considered  that  light  is  not  essential  in  the  interior  of  such  a  building,  and  the 
central  space  under  his  dome  would  be  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

Three  designs  receive  honourable  mention — those  submitted  b}'  “IMarble,”  “  Shamrock,” 
and  “  Ilex.”  These,  while  being  excellent  in  some  particulars,  all  fail  in  some  important 
respects.  “  IMarble  ”  (Mr.  Curtis  Green)  has  a  well-proportioned  exterior,  though  the  archi¬ 
tecture  is  not  quite  Palladian.  The  interior  is,  however,  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  exterior, 
and  is  in  many  respects  weak  in  design.  “Shamrock”  (Mr.  E.  C.  Power)  has  the  best 
interior  of  the  series,  but  the  introduction  of  rustication  internally  may  be  questioned.  The 
exterior  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  studied  in  its  proportions,  resulting  in  a 
somewhat  clumsy  outline ;  and  although  in  this  competition  one  does  not  look  too  critically 
into  questions  of  construction,  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  no  effort  of  engineering 
could  ever  induce  the  dome  to  stand  as  shown  in  the  section.  “  Eex  ”  (Mr.  A.  E.  Gough) 
has  a  well-executed  set  of  drawings  illustrating  a  design  of  good  and  pleasing  proportions. 
The  introduction  of  the  two  towers  or  campanili  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  dome  cannot 
be  considered  a  satisfactory  composition.  The  dome  and  other  portions  of  the  building  are 
reminiscent  of  St.  Paul’s,  but  the  details  are  w'eak,  and  the  whole  somewhat  lacking  in 
vigour  and  originality. 

There  are  several  other  designs  worthy  of  note,  luit  which  time  prevents  me  from  men¬ 
tioning  more  particularly.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  looking  round  the  designs  how  many 
which  are  in  other  respects  clever  and  meritorious  have  failed  in  their  general  proportions, 
the  tendency  being  to  exaggerate  the  size  of  the  dome  and  drum.  This  is  specially  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  “  Gibbs,”  which  but  for  this  fault  would  have  occupied  a  high  place  in  the 
competition.  Many  of  the  authors  have  drawn  upon  the  buttresses  and  other  features  of 
Sta.  Maria  delle  Salute,  a  rather  dangerous  source  of  inspiration,  in  spite  of  its  extreme 
picturesqueness  in  its  own  particular  position. 

The  Grissell  Medal  has  this  year  attracted  six  competitors,  the  design  being  for  a  roof 
of  a  picture  gallery.  The  competition  being  for  construction  onl}',  one  does  not  necessarily 
look  for  exceptional  merit  in  an  artistic  sense.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  find  that  the 
best  design  constructionally  is  generally  also  the  best  artistically,  which  tends  to  show  that 
the  practical  mind  can  sometimes  descend  to  consider  the  pleasing  of  the  eye.  Or  should  I 
reverse  the  remark  '? 

Of  the  six  designs  two  only  have  adopted  what  is  generally  accepted  as  the  most  satisfac- 
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tory  method  of  lighting ;  that  is,  by  continuous  skylights  along  each  side,  leaving  the  central 
portion  solid — a  rather  difficult  method  to  treat  successfully. 

The  selected  design,  by  Mr.  L.  U.  Grace,  is  shown  in  a  set  of  careful  drawings  which 
would  no  doubt  result  satisfactorily  in  execution.  I  did  not,  however,  notice  any  complete 
drawing  of  one  of  the  roof  trusses,  which  seems  a  rather  serious  omission. 

Nearly  all  the  other  designs  are  worthy  of  notice,  though  one  or  two  have  manufactured 
difficulties  in  order  to  surmount  them,  not  always  with  conspicuous  success.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  why  “  Groined  Barrel  ”  should  have  made  his  roof  of  elliptical  section,  both  inside  and 
out,  in  solid  concrete.  Surely  a  slope  on  the  outer  surface  would  have  been  much  simpler 
and  easier  to  construct  and  to  cover.  Or,  again,  why  “  Fleur-de-Lys  ”  should  have  used  an 
inner  and  outer  roof-principal,  both  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  designs  reach  a  high  level  of  merit. 

Turning  now  to  those  competitions  which  do  not  involve  design,  but  which  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  old  buildings,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  excellent  work  is  again  submitted  by 
all  competitors.  There  is  evidence  of  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  love  of  their  art  which 
leads  us  to  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future  at  the  hands  of  those  who  will  shortly  be 
entering  upon  active  practice. 

Twelve  competitors  have  entered  for  the  Pugin  Studentship,  the  award  being  made  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Wontner  Smith,  who  sends  an  admirable  series  of  sketches  and  water-colours. 
The  subjects  treated  are  of  a  comprehensive  nature,  embracing  both  Kenaissance  and  Gothic 
work  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Mr.  A.  Muir  and  Mr.  J.  Myrtle  Smith  receive  prizes  of  £5  5s.,  and  Mr.  J.  Harold  Gibbons 
honourable  mention.  All  these  drawings  are  of  such  a  high  standard  of  merit  that  it  is 
difficult  to  particularise. 

The  competition  for  the  Silver  Medal  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  series,  in  that 
it  ensures  the  careful  measurement  and  delineation  of  interesting  old  buildings,  thus  forming 
a  permanent  record  which  may  become  of  great  importance  in  the  future,  when  the  originals 
shall  have  succumbed  to  the  hands  of  the  vandal  or  the  ravages  of  time.  For  the  student, 
too,  there  is  no  work  Avhich  can  give  so  thorough  an  insight  into  the  details  and  methods  of 
the  masters  of  the  past  as  the  actual  measuring  and  plotting  of  the  buildings.  Sketching  is 
good,  but  measuring  is  better.  Twelve  sets  of  drawings  are  submitted,  all  more  or  less  good, 
and  all  of  great  interest — certainly  worthy  of  much  more  study  than  I  was  able  to  give  them. 

The  Medal  goes  to  Mr.  Gregory,  who  has  an  excellent  monograph  of  Bolsover  Castle. 
Mr.  Wynn  Owen,  Mr.  Stanley  Towse,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Eeynolds  receive  £5.  5s.  each  for  draw¬ 
ings  of  Lindisfarne  Abbey,  Houghton  Hall,  and  Aston  Hall,  Warwickshire,  respectively. 

Among  other  drawings  I  note  a  very  interesting  study  of  Emmanuel  College  Chapel, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  charming  buildings  in  Cambridge,  and  which  I  do  not 
remernffier  to  have  seen  illustrated  before.  I  trust  many  of  these  drawings  will  receive 
publication  in  some  form. 

The  interest  in  the  Owen  Jones  Studentship  is  fully  maintained  this  year,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  recognise  that  some  of  those  competitors  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  former 
years  now  come  forward  with  better  results.  The  standard  of  work  is  a  high  one,  most  of 
the  drawings  being  admirably  executed,  and  showing  considerable  mastery  over  the  brush. 
Whether  the  colouring  is  not  in  some  cases  formed  rather  by  a  desire  to  produce  a  pictorial 
than  a  truthful  effect  is  open  to  serious  question.  I  suppose  colour  is  a  thing  which  no  two 
people  see  alike. 

I  am  also  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the  studies  are  of  mosaic,  Della 
Eobbia,  and  kindred  materials,  and  that  there  are  practically  no  drawings  of  painted 
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decoration,  which  would  probably  be  of  much  more  practical  service.  A  vast  amount  of 
labour  has  been  expended  in  showing  minutely  each  separate  tessera  of  a  floor  or  roof,  and 
while  one  cannot  but  admire  the  patience  and  care  devoted  to  the  work,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  a  feeling  that  some  of  this  energy  might  have  been  better  employed. 

Seven  sets,  of  studies  have  been  submitted,  the  Studentship  being  secured  b}^  Mr.  E.  H. 
Eennett,  while  Mr.  Percy  Nobl)S  receives  PIO.  IDs.,  and  Mr.  McLacblan  A5.  5s.,  all  of  whom 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  work. 

The  Essay  is  for  some  reason  never  a  very  popular  competition,  and  this  year  only  four 
were  received.  The  subject  was  “  The  Employment  of  the  Order  in  Penaissance  and  Modern 
Architecture,  ’  a  theme  which  at  the  present  moment  should  be  an  attractive  and  inspiring 
one.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  it  has  not  proved  the  case,  and  more  unfortunate  still 
that  none  of  those  submitted  should  be  of  sufficient  excellence  to  merit  the  award  of  the 
medal.  That  submitted  under  the  motto  “  Serlio  ”  (Mr.  J.  J.  Waddell)  has,  however,  been 
awarded  a  prize  of  £10.  10s. 

AVith  the  Essay  my  task  is  finished,  and  1  have  only  in  conclusion  to  thank  you  for 
having  listened  patiently  to  my  perhaps  too  lengthy  review. 

To  those  students  who  have  been  successful  I  would  say  :  Piegard  this  as  but  one  step 
on  the  long  road  you  are  treading.  You  have  achieved  something.  There  still  remains 
more  than  you  will  ever  accom[)lish. 

To  those  who  have  not  this  time  been  awarded  the  spoils  of  victory  :  There  is  no  cause 
for  discouragement.  The  fact  of  having  prepared  these  drawings,  and  of  having  seen  how 
others  have  attacked  the  same  problem,  places  you  in  an  infinitely  better  position  for  the 
future,  and  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  yet  another  effort. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Prizes  and  Studentships  1902. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Designs  and  Draw¬ 
ings  submitted  for  the  Institute  Prizes  and 
Studentships  for  the  current  year  was  held  at  the 
Galleries  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Savile  Eow,  from 
the  14th  to  the  25th  January.  The  visitors’  book 
shows  that  nearly  a  thousand  persons  visited  the 
exhibition  during  this  period.  The  competitors 
numbered  seventy-nine,  and  their  work  was  dis¬ 
played  on  387  strainers.  The  drawings  resulting 
from  the  tours  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Paterson,  Oiven  Jones 
Student  1900,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Cotman,  Pugin 
Student  1901,  were  hung  on  screens  in  the  Meet¬ 
ing-room  on  the  occasion  of  the  Presentation  of 
Prizes  last  Monday. 

The  Addresses  to  Students :  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema 
on  Tradition  in  Art. 

Prior  to  the  delivery  of  his  Address  Mr.  Slater 
explained  that  the  President’s  engagements  in 
India  had  monopolised  the  whole  of  his  time 
during  the  past  two  months,  and  for  this  reason 
the  task  of  addressing  the  Students  and  present¬ 
ing  the  prizes — functions  usually  performed  by 
the  President — had  been  undertaken  by  himself 
as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

The  Address  and  Mr.  Hare’s  Review  of  the 
Students’  Work  were  received  by  the  Meeting  with 
manifest  approval,  which  later  in  the  evening  was 
given  the  happiest  expression  to  by  Sir  L.  Alma- 
Tadema  when  moving  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  business  of  the  prize  distribution  con¬ 
cluded. 

Sir  Laweence  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.  [H.F.], 
addressing  the  Meeting,  said :  It  is  my  great 
privilege  to  rise  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
our  Chairman  and  to  Mr.  Hare  for  the  admirable 
way  in  which  they  have  enlightened  us  this 
evening.  I  must  confess  that  after  the  excite¬ 
ment  produced  by  sympathy  with  the  successful 
students  one  does  not  get  one’s  thoughts  into 
order  at  once,  but  still  I  will  do  my  best  to  give 


you  my  views  on  the  admirable  words  of  our 
Chairman.  The  vexed  question  in  architecture 
nowadays,  that  there  is  no  style,  or  that  there 
are  too  many  styles,  whichever  way  you  like  to 
put  it,  only  proves  the  more  the  great  truth  that 
art  is  but  tradition.  Egyptian  art  developed  its 
own  tradition,  with  many  original  squirts  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left — but  I  will  not  bore  you 
by  dwelling  on  this.  I  will  only  say  that  when 
the  Greeks  rose  and  became  the  masters  of 
Egypt,  that  same  Egyptian  tradition  of  art 
brought  forth  new  forms  and  new  combinations. 
Egyptian  art  pure  and  simple,  of  course,  came 
to  an  end  with  its  own  people ;  but  its  prin¬ 
ciples  and  its  feelings  continued  to  influence 
the  Greeks,  and  through  the  Greeks  the  Romans, 
and  even  modern  times  through  the  conquests  of 
Napoleon  I.,  for  the  Empire  style  took  much 
from  the  Egyptian  feeling  in  art.  So  is  it  that 
Babylonian  art  influenced  Greek  and  Roman 
art.  Then  we  come  to  the  Middle  Ages.  I 
was  much  astonished  once  to  find  that  the 
Norman  architects  believed  that  they  built 
Roman  architecture,  and  the  Renaissance  archi¬ 
tects  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  as  in  England,  and  as 
in  Germany,  were  convinced  that  they  built 
Roman  architecture.  So  even  the  eighteenth- 
century  architects  were  convinced  that  their  work 
was  Roman.  It  is  with  architects  as  with  us 
painters.  When  I  see  the  work  of  a  brother  artist 
that  seems  strange  to  me,  it  is  so  because  I  have  not 
been  attracted  by  that  phase  of  nature  myself, 
but  when  by  chance  the  same  aspect  of  nature 
presents  itself  to  me,  I  feel  at  once  how  right 
my  brother  artist  is,  how  manifold  art  is,  and 
how  necessary  it  is  that  the  development  of  art 
should  be  based  upon  the  tradition  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  fathers  and  mothers.  I  say  fathers 
and  mothers,  because  there  are  no  fathers  with¬ 
out  grandmothers,  and  there  are  no  sons  without 
mothers.  I  believe  in  the  woman  being  the  essen¬ 
tial  human  element.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Madonna 
is  adored,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  Christ, 
and  that  Lamartine  was  right  in  saying,  “  Without 
my  mother  I  would  not  have  been  what  I  am;” 
and  I  admire  the  Americans  in  that  they  have 
a  fete  day  for  the  mother  of  Washington.  That 
is  a  bit  of  sentiment  that  leads  me  a  little  astray, 
but  I  think  you  will  understand.  Our  art  is  only 
beautiful  because  it  is  human,  and  if  it  is  human 
then  it  cannot  be  without  sentiment.  Therefore  it 
is  that  we  must  go  on  by  tradition ;  we  must  graft 
upon  that  trunk  of  tradition  the  individual  senti¬ 
ment  that  is  in  our  calling,  through  our  surround¬ 
ings  in  our  art,  and  then,  and  only  then,  shall  we 
produce  art  worthy  of  the  name.  It  may  be  that 
those  who  live  around  us,  and  are  not  conscious 
of  the  sentiment  which  induces  us  to  produce  that 
phase  of  art,  cannot  see  that  it  is  original,  just  as 
the  men  of  the  eighteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and 
the  sixteenth  centuries  were  not  conscious  that 
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they  produced  art  characteristic  of  their  own 
period,  and  only  believed  that  they  built  Eoman 
buildings.  Now,  however,  that  the  sentiment  of 
their  time  is  no  longer  Avith  us,  and  that  we  have 
ceased  to  be  swayed  by  their  feelings,  we  are 
enabled  at  once  to  say  of  a  building  :  “  Oh,  that  is 
of  the  first  half  of  such  and  such  a  century,”  or 
“  That  is  of  the  second  halt.”  I  assure  you  that 
in  the  time  to  come  it  will  be  very  much  the 
same  with  what  we  ourselves  have  done.  We 
may  be  a  little  more  changeable,  and  our  quarters 
of  a  century  may  be  more  varied ;  but  the  fact 
remains.  Is  not  the  First  Empire  style  as  indi- 
\  idual  as  any  other  ?  Is  not  even  the  Second 
Empire  style,  with  its  neo-Greek,  almost  as 
characteristic  of  its  period '?  And  so  it  is  Avith 
our  Avork — Ave  must  not  judge  our  modern  history 
too  acutely.  AVe  are  too  much  in  the  middle  of 
it  to  form  a  judgment.  I’herefore,  let  us  not 
speak  of  making  styles ;  let  us  try  to  produce  Art 
under  existing  conditions.  Let  us  try  to  do  the 
best,  the  most  appropriate,  and  the  finest  that 
can  be  done.  And  in  saying  so,  I  think  1  can 
best  fulfil  what  is  my  intention  now— viz.  to  ask 
you  to  accord  a  hearty  A'ote  of  thanks  to  our  Chair¬ 
man,  and  also  to  Mr.  Hare  for  the  excellent  report 
he  has  given  us,  in  Avhich  he  explained  so  Avell  the 
tendency  of  the  competitions.  What  AA’e  are 
specially  pleased  with  is  the  success  of  the  com¬ 
petitions  this  year,  for  there  is  no  greater  blessing 
than  to  knoAV  that  there  are  some  who  Avill  come 
after  us  to  continue  our  traditions. 

Mr.  .1.  J.  Huknet  [A'.],  in  seconding  the  Aote  of 
thanks,  expressed  his  personal  acknowledgments 
to  the  Chairman,  and  also  to  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema, 
for  sounding  the  one  particular  note  as  to  the 
necessity  for  human  feeling  in  art.  He  Avould 
point  out  to  the  students  Avho  had  l)een  cultivating 
their  minds  by  studies  of  the  past  that  perhaps 
the  best  Avay  to  forget  a  style  Avould  be — and  must 
be,  if  theyAvereto  be  successful  architects — to  sink 
themselves  in  human  necessity.  The  basis  of  all 
architectural  expression  Avas  that  the  architect 
should  be  in  keen  sympathy  Avith  the  people 
amongst  Avhom  he  lived,  and  whose  needs  he  had 
to  embody  in  bis  buildings.  These  needs  must 
have  their  most  careful  study,  and  the  refinement 
of  mind  and  refinement  of  thought  resulting  to 
students  by  their  studies  of  the  past  must  noAV 
be  used  quite  unconsciously  in  the  seiwice  of  their 
fellow-men.  Thus  their  minds  would  be  too  full 
of  the  interests  and  the  needs  of  the  world  around 
them  to  think  of  style  at  all ;  they  would  feel  that 
their  first  duty  was  to  make  a  building  suitable  to 
its  purposes,  and  those  purposes  would  be  expressed 
beautifully  and  imconsciously  because  of  the  cul- 
th’ated  taste  acquired  by  their  studies. 

TJie  A'ote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation,  the  Chairman  briefly  responded  on 
his  own  and  Mr.  Hare’s  behalf,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  terminated. 


The  Holborn  to  Strand  Improvement. 

The  folloAving  correspondence  has  passed  be- 
tAveen  the  Council  of  the  Institute  and  the 
London  County  Council ;  — 

lloyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

9,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

ISth  December  1901. 

Cf.  Laurence  Gomme,  Esq.,  the  Clerk  to  the 
London  County  Council. 

De.ak  Sir, — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Rritish  Architects  having  had  before  them  the 
design  published  in  the  Illustrated  London  News 
of  the  Both  ult.  for  the  island  site  of  the  Holborn 
to  Strand  Improvement  Scheme,  and  being  struck 
by  its  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  unarchitec- 
tural  character,  direct  us  respectfully  to  convey 
to  the  London  County  Council  an  expression  of 
their  views  on  the  subject. 

They  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
London  County  Council  will  not  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  consent  to  the  adoption  of  a  design 
so  unworthy  of  this  important  site — a  design 
which,  besides  possessing  many  undesirable  in¬ 
trinsic  features,  would  be  out  of  harmony  and 
scale  Avith  Somerset  House  and  the  neighbouring 
church  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand. — We  are,  dear  Sir, 
yours  faithfully, 

Alex.  Gr.ah.vm,  lion.  Secretary. 

W.  .1.  Locke,  Secretary. 

London  County  Council, 

County  Hall,  Spring  Cardens,  <9.11*. 
•l'2nd  January  1902. 

The  Secretary,  Loyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

Sir, —  I  brought  your  letter  of  18th  December 
last,  calling  attention  to  the  extremely  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  unarchitectural  character  cf  the 
design  published  in  the  Illustrated  London  Neu'S 
of  noth  November  for  the  island  site  of  the 
Holborn  to  Strand  ImproA'ement  Scheme,  before 
the  Corporate  Property  Committee  at  their 
meeting  cn  Monday  last. 

In  reply  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the 
dtsign  in  question  has  not  yet  formally  come 
before  the  Council,  and  that  Avhen  it  does  to 
assure  you  that  it  shall  receive  every  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  due  regard  aauII  be  paid  to  the 
architectural  features  of  the  buildings  erected. — • 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  L.  Gomme, 

Cle}-k  of  the  Council. 

The  Prize  Drawings  for  Exhibition  in  the  Provinces. 

The  following  selection  from  the  premiated 
designs  and  drawings  in  the  Institute  Prize 
Competitions  1901-2  will  be  exhibited  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  next  few 
months  under  the  auspices  of  the  Architectural 
Societies  in  alliance  with  the  Royal  Institute  ; — 
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The  Boyal  Institute  Silver  Medal  {Mea:sured 
Drazvings). — Bolsover  Castle  (2  strainers)  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  C.  Gregory  (under  motto  “  Cavendo 
Tutus”),  awarded  the  Medal  and  Ten  Guineas. — 
Lindisfarne  Priory  (1  strainer)  by  Mr.  E.  Wynn 
Owen  (under  motto  “  Aidan  ”),  Houghton  Hall 
(1  strainer)  by  Mr.  Stanley  Towse  (under  motto 
“Inca”),  and  Aston  Hall  (1  strainer)  by  Mr. 
Edwin  F.  Reynolds  (under  device  “  H  ”  in  circle), 
awarded  prizes  of  Five  Guineas  each. 

The  Soane  Medallion. — Designs  for  a  Swimming 
Bath ;  3  strainers  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton  (under 
motto  “  Iona  ”),  awarded  the  Medallion  and  £100  ; 
1  strainer  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Detmar  (under  motto 
“  Balneae  ”)  and  1  strainer  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Moodie 
(under  motto  “  Tepidarium  ”),  awarded  Medals  of 
Merit ;  and  1  strainer  by  Mr.  E.  Vincent  Harris 
(under  motto  “  lo  ”),  awarded  Certificate  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

The  Oiuen- Jones  Studentship. — Drawings  by 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Bennett  (2  strainers),  awarded  the 
Certificate  and  £100  ;  drawings  by  Mr.  Percy  E. 
Nobbs  (1  strainer),  awarded  Prize  of  Ten  Guineas  ; 
and  drawings  by  Mr.  J.  McLachlan  (1  strainer), 
awarded  prize  of  Five  Guineas. 

The  Pugin  Studentship. — Drawings  by  Mr. 
C.  Wontner  Smith  (2  strainers),  awarded  the 
Medal  and  £40 ;  drawings  by  Mr.  A.  Muir 
(1  strainer)  and  Mr.  J.  Myrtle  Smith  (1  strainer), 
awarded  prizes  of  Five  Guineas  each ;  and  draw¬ 
ings  by  Mr.  J.  Harold  Gibbons  (1  strainer) ,  awarded 
Certificate  of  Honourable  Mention. 

The  Tite  Prize. — Designs  for  Royal  Memorial 
Chapel  in  the  Italian  Style :  1  strainer  by  Mr. 
A.  Hutton  (under  motto  “  In  Memoriam  ”),  awarded 
Medal  of  Merit ;  1  strainer  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Gough 
(under  motto  “  Rex  ”),  1  strainer  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis 
Green  (under  motto  “  Marble  ”),  and  1  strainer 
by  Mr.  Cyril  E.  Power  (under  device  of  “  Sham¬ 
rock  ”),  awarded  Certificates  of  Honourable  Men¬ 
tion  respectively. 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal.— Pesign  for  a  Roof 
of  a  Picture  Gallery. — 1  strainer  by  Mr.  Lionel 
U.  Grace  (under  motto  “Toby”),  awarded  the 
Medal  and  Ten  Guineas. 

Testimonies  of  Study. — Drawings  by  Messrs. 
W.  E.  A.  Brown  and  J.  A.  Fletcher  {Intermediate 
Examination). 

The  Alexander  Thomson  Studentship. 

This  Studentship,  value  QOl.,  which  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Council  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects,  was  founded  in  1880  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  study  of  ancient  classic  architecture 
as  practised  prior  to  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  with  special  reference  to  the 
principles  illustrated  in  the  works  of  the  late 
Alexander  Thomson.  It  is  competed  for  every 
third  year,  and  is  open  to  any  architectural 
student  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
five  years,  a  native  of  and  residing  within  the 


United  Kingdom.  The  better  to  stimulate  the 
study  of  the  styles  of  architecture  specified,  the 
Trustees  have  divided  the  programme  for  the 
present  year’s  competition  into  two  sections — (1) 
a  Restoration,  (2)  a  Design — intimating  that  in 
awarding  the  prize  the  first  mentioned  will  be 
deemed  of  equal  importance  with  the  second,  and 
that  in  both  special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  evidences  of  careful  study  and  exact  and 
sympathetic  rendering  of  the  styles  prescribed. 

The  subjects  set  are  ; — 

I.  Restoration  of  the  Octagon  Tower  of  Andro- 
nicus  Cyrrhestes  (or  Tower  of  the  Winds)  at 
Athens.  Drawings  required  :  (a)  Plan  and  Sec¬ 
tion,  scale  j;-inch  to  a  foot ;  (6)  Elevation,  ^-inch 
to  a  foot ;  (c)  Detail  of  Order  at  Doorways,  with 
other  optional  details,  scale  6  inches  to  a  foot. 

II.  Design  for  a  Building  to  accommodate  the 
Fine  Art  Department  of  a  University  situated  in 
Greece.  (The  site,  style,  accommodation,  and 
material  are  specified  in  the  conditions.)  Draw¬ 
ings  required  :  {a)  Plan  of  buildings  with  ap¬ 
proaches,  scale  ^-inch  to  a  foot ;  (6)  Front  and 
side  (or  back)  elevations ;  (c)  Longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections  ;  {d)  Part  exterior  and  interior 
detailed,  scale  ^-inch  to  a  foot,  with  a  selection  of 
the  mouldings  drawn  full  size  ;  {e)  Perspective 
view,  building  not  to  measure  more  than  20 
inches  in  width. 

Competitors  must  also  submit  a  drawing  from 
the  round  shaded,  and  at  lea,st  two  sheets  of 
architectural  sketches. 

Should  the  number  of  the  competitors  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  submitted  warrant  it,  an 
additional  prize  of  20/.  will  be  given  for  the 
drawings  placed  second.  The  competition  draw¬ 
ings  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
Institute,  115,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  the 
last  day  for  sending  in  being  the  26th  December 
next.  The  successful  student  will  be  required 
to  pursue  his  architectural  studies  on  a  sketching 
tour  for  a  period  of  three  months.  Further 
particulars  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Maclean,  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Institute. 


LEGAL. 

Concrete  Staircases. 

EOWTON  HOUSES  LTD.  V.  CBOW. 

Mr.  Arthur  Grow  [E.]  sends  the  following  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  this  case  : — 

This  case,  which  was  heard  by  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
on  the  21st  January,  is  one  of  considerable  importance  on 
account  of  the  authoritative  opinions  expressed  by  the 
members  of  the  Tribunal,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfold,  A.  A. 
Hudson,  and  E.  A.  Gruning,  as  to  the  use  of  granite 
chippings,  coke  breeze,  and  Portland  cement  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  an  iron  core  as  materials  for  the  steps  of  stair¬ 
cases. 

The  point  at  issue  between  the  appellant  company  and 
the  District  Surveyor  was  as  to  the  stability  in  case  of  panic 
of  the  staircases  in  the  Rowton  House,  Fieldgate  Street, 
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Whitechapel,  which  is  now  approaching  completion,  anti 
forms  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  popular  hotels  for  men 
with  which  the  names  of  Lord  Rowton  and  Sir  Richard 
Farrant  have  for  so  long  been  associated. 

The  staircases  in  question  are  three  in  number  and 
designed  on  the  geometrical  principle  with  open  well-holes 
for  light  and  ventilation.  Each  flight  of  steps  is  4  feet 
(■)  inches  in  width,  measured  from  the  face  of  the  wall  to 
the  iron  balusters,  and  contains  in  most  cases  seven  steps. 

The  steps  are  spandril  in  section,  with  square  ends 
pinned  9  indies  into  the  wall.  Each  step  is  rebated  to 
the  one  below  and  jointed  in  cement.  The}’  are  cast  in 
moulds  and  have  two  1,‘  inch  by  inch  angle  irons 
in  each  step.  The  tread  and  nosing  of  the  step  is  formed 
of  granite  chippings  and  Portland  cement,  2  inches  thick, 
in  the  proportions  of  two  of  chippings  to  one  of  cement. 
This  portion  is  tilled  into  the  moulds  first,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  step  tilled  in  with  tine  coke  breeze  and  cement  in 
the  proportions  of  three  of  breeze  to  one  of  cement. 
These  steps  are  built  in  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of 
the  walls.  The  quarter-space  landings  are  carried  by  two 
3  inch  by  3  inch  steel  joists  to  each  landing,  built  into 
the  walls  as  cantilevers  at  the  same  time  as  the  steps,  and 
chases  are  left  to  receive  the  concrete  tilling,  which  is  put 
in  after  the  walls  are  completed.  The  materials  used  in 
the  landings  are  the  same  in  every  respect  as  in  the  steps, 
the  only  difference  being  the  substitution  of  the  steel  joists 
for  the  angle  irons. 

The  District  Surveyor,  Mr.  .4rthur  Crow,  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  method  of  construction  and  intimated  to 
the  company’s  architect,  Mr.  Harry  I!.  Measures,  at  the 
time  the  plans  were  submitted  to  him,  that  he  should 
require  the  steps  to  be  supported  at  their  outer  endseitlier 
by  a  newel  wall  or  by  steel  strings.  No  notice  having 
been  taken  by  the  company  of  this  requirement,  and  no 
other  provision  having  been  made  for  strengthening  the 
stairs,  he  served  formal  notice  upon  the  company  and  their 
building  manager,  requiring  them  to  provide  steel  strings 
under  the  unsupported  ends  of  the  stairs  throughout  the 
building.  From  this  notice  the  company  appealed  to  the 
Tribunal  on  the  ground  that  “  the  method  of  construction 
adopted  was  adequate  in  every  respect  for  the  purposes 
intended.” 

The  appellants  were  represented  by  Mr.  William  Morris, 
of  the  firm  of  Ashurst,  Morris,  &  Co.,  solicitors,  and  the 
respondent  by  Mr.  D.  Ralmer  Andrews,  from  the  Solicitor's 
Department  of  the  Ijondon  County  Council. 

Mr.  Morris,  after  briefly  outlining  the  facts  of  the  ease, 
stated  that  the  staircases  in  the  Rowton  Houses  at  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  Newington,  and  King’s  Cross  had  been  con¬ 
structed  on  exactly  the  same  lines  and  with  the  same 
materials  as  had  been  adopted  at  Whitechapel,  and  that  in 
neither  case  had  the  District  Surveyor  of  those  districts 
raised  the  slightest  objection. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Measures,  was  then  called  and  de¬ 
scribed  tbe  arrangements  of  the  building  and  the  general 
construction  of  the  staircases.  In  order  to  test  the  strength 
of  the  staircases  he  had  had  one  of  the  flights  containing 
ten  steps  loaded  with  2,000  glazed  bricks  weighing  8  lbs. 
each,  giving  a  total  load  of  nearly  7^  tons,  or  over  14  cwts. 
per  step.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  after  forty-eight  hours  no 
injurious  effect  had  resulted,  but  there  was  a  slight  crack 
a  few  inches  long  in  the  plaster  soffit  at  the  junction  of  the 
flight  with  the  quarter-space  landing.  This  he  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  landings  were  not  put  in  at  the  same 
time  as  the  steps,  and  that  at  the  point  in  question  there 
was  a  dubbing  out  of  the  breeze  concrete  which  would  lead 
to  an  unequal  expansion.  The  flight  was  strutted  up 
during  loading,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  half-an- 
hour  whilst  a  photograph  was  being  taken,  the  strutting 
was  left  in  position  but  with  the  wedges  either  loose  or  just 
hand  tight.  He  had  estimated  the  greatest  load  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  place  upon  the  stairs.  Assuming 


that  four  men  could  be  packed  on  each  step,  and  their 
average  weight  was  12  stone,  this  would  give  (5  cwts.  per 
step,  and  as  under  such  circumstances  no  movement  could 
take  place  the  question  of  an  allowance  for  a  live  load 
need  not  be  considered. 

In  cross-examination  Mr.  Measures  stated  that  no  other- 
test  had  been  applied  elsewhere,  and  the  steps  were  not 
subjected  to  any  test  before  they  w-ere  fixed.  The  accommo¬ 
dation  provided  was  for  over  800  men,  and,  in  case  of  fire, 
if  one  staircase  became  involved  each  of  the  other  two 
would  have  to  afford  means  of  escape  for  at  least  400  men. 
He  thought  a  staircase  on  the  cantilever  principle  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  for  the  purpose,  but  would  limit  such  stair¬ 
cases  to  a  width  of  o  feet,  with  a  deeper  stejr  G  feet  might 
be  allowed.  The  metal  core  was  advantageous :  it  was  the 
la.st  resource  in  case  of  fracture.  He  admitted  that  in 
lieu  of  new  angle  iron  they  generally  used  bedstead  irons. 
He  thought  there  would  be  complete  adhesion  of  the 
cement  with  the  iron;  the  japanning  of  the  iron  would 
not  interfere,  as  all  trace  thereof  had  long  since  vanished. 
There  might  be  a  crack  through  the  centre  of  the  step 
owing  to  the  bedstead  irons.  The  steps  would  not  be  .so 
strong  with  bedstead  irons  as  with  constructional  steel. 
He  could  not  swear  there  were  two  irons  in  each  step,  but 
the  manufacture  was  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  man. 
He  admitted  there  were  certain  cracks  in  the  staircases  at 
Newington,  which  Mr.  Crow  had  pointed  out  to  him  when 
he  visited  the  building  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Whitechapel  building,  but  thought  these  were  due  to  the 
expansion  taking  place  at  different  times,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  steps  were  built  in  as  the  walls  were  carried  up  and 
the  landings  inserted  afterwards.  The  proposed  strings 
would  give  support  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  steps,  and  would 
be  advantageous  in  case  of  special  stress.  There  was  no 
reason  for  panic  in  any  of  their  buildings,  and  no  excep¬ 
tional  strain  had  ever  been  placed  on  the  staircases. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Gruning,  Mr.  Measures  stated  that  a  little 
breeze  concrete  was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  granite  before 
the  angle  irons  were  put  in,  but  the  angle  irons  were  near 
the  line  of  junction. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Earle,  the  company's  building  manager,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the  various  materials  used  on 
the  works.  The  cement  weighed  112  lbs.  per  bushel,  left  four 
per  cent,  residue  on  passing  through  a  70  by  76  sieve,  and 
would  withstand  a  breaking  load  of  GOO  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch  after  twenty-eight  days.  The  granite  chippings  were 
free  from  dust  and  would  pass  through  a  to  |  inch  mesh. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  breaking-weight  of 
the  step  was.  The  cracks  at  Newington  were  due  to  the 
different  expansion.  In  cross-examination  as  to  the  test 
which  had  been  applied  at  Whitechapel,  he  admitted  that 
the  crack  in  the  dubbing  out  of  the  soffit  was  due  to  the 
unusual  load.  It  was  not,  at  the  present  time,  a  “  con¬ 
structional  crack,’’  but  might  develop  into  one.  A  live  load 
of  the  same  weight  might  have  brought  about  a  failure. 
The  bedstead  irons  were  not  tested  in  any  way,  nor  were 
they  rejected  if  it  were  possible  to  get  them  into  the 
moulds.  The  japan  had  all  gone  before  they  received 
them,  and  in  some  eases  the  rust  was  dropping  off.  He 
could  not  give  the  ultimate  strain  for  concrete. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Gruning,  he  said  the  strain  on  the  stairs 
would  be  greatest  towards  the  lowest  steps  next  the  quarter- 
space  landings.  The  steel  strings  would  not  be  advan¬ 
tageous,  as  in  case  of  fire  they  would  give  way ;  they  could, 
however,  be  protected. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Andrews,  for  the  respondent,  pointed  out  that 
there  might  be  latent  defects  in  the  staircases,  and  that  for 
the  protection  of  persons  who  resorted  to  this  class  of 
building  the  contingency  of  a  panic  should  be  taken  into 
account.  It  was  intended  to  accommodate  800  persons, 
most  of  whom  would  be  strangers  to  each  other,  and  many 
of  them  without  any  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
means  of  egress  Irom  the  building.  Sections  68  and  80 
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of  the  Act  seemed  to  contemplate  that  the  stairs  in  public 
buildings  should  be  supported  at  both  ends.  It  was  reason¬ 
able  to  look  upon  this  building  as  in  the  nature  of  the  class 
of  buildings  contemplated  by  Section  80  of  the  Act.  The 
building  in  question  was  by  definition  a  “  public  building,” 
and  as  such  the  responsibility  for  the  entire  construction 
was  placed  by  the  Building  Act  upon  the  District  Surveyor, 
who  declined  to  take  the  responsibility  of  passing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  stairs  without  strings  at  the  outer  ends. 
He  drew  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
angle-iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the  steps  was  what  is 
known  as  bedstead  iron  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  any 
test,  and  submitted  that  the  Tribunal  should  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  passing  the  plan  when  it  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  in  cross-examination  that  the  strings  would  afford 
an  additional  safeguard  against  the  failure  of  the  stairs 
from  extraordinary  stress. 

Mr.  Crow,  the  District  Surveyor,  in  his  evidence  stated 
that  whilst  the  plans  of  the  building  were  under  con¬ 
sideration  he  had,  at  Mr.  Measures’  request  and  in  his 
company,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Kowton  Plouse 
at  Newington,  paying  special  attention  to  the  staircases. 
He  pointed  out  certain  settlements  or  open  joints  in  the 
flights  of  steps  where  they  joined  the  landings,  and  told 
Mr.  Measures  he  should  require  both  ends  of  the  steps  of 
the  proposed  building  to  be  supported.  He  considered 
the  projection  of  4  feet  6  inches  was  too  great  for  this 
form  of  staircase  and  that  the  steps  were  liable  to  snap  ofl 
close  to  the  wall,  in  which  case  the  angle  irons  would  be 
liable  to  draw  out.  He  then  dealt  with  the  evils  which 
were  likely  to  arise  from  the  employment  of  two  different 
mixtures  of  concrete  in  the  same  step.  The  greater 
density  of  the  granite,  coupled  with  the  larger  proportion 
of  cement  used  in  forming  the  tread,  would  be  likely  to 
cause  a  greater  expansion  than  would  take  place  with  the 
breeze  concrete  forming  the  body  of  the  step,  and  a  want 
of  complete  homogeneity  would  ensue.  This  evil  was 
accentuated  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  upper  flanges 
of  the  angle  irons  to  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two 
different  kinds  of  concrete,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
expansion  of  the  cement  was  not  confined  to  the  time  of 
setting,  but  extended  over  a  period  of  many  months. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Gruniag  he  thought  the  presence  of  an 
iron  core  was  objectionable  on  account  of  the  greater 
expansion  and  contraction  which  would  take  place  in  the 
metal  owing  to  variations  in  temperature.  Short  steps 
under  3  feet  in  length  he  thought  would  be  better  without 
a  core,  but  in  long  steps  the  presence  of  a  steel  core  might 
give  greater  flexibility  to  the  steps  and  render  them  less 
liable  to  fracture  under  a  cross  strain.  After  deprecating 
the  use  of  coke  breeze  as  an  aggregate  for  concrete  when 
required  to  withstand  a  severe  transverse  strain,  Mr.  Crow 
went  into  his  calculations  of  the  load  which  in  time  of 
panic  the  steps  might  have  to  carry.  He  allowed  three 
men  to  each  step,  and  assumed  the  average  weight  of  a 
man  to  be  11  stone.  This  gave  cwts.  As,  however, 
the  mass  would  be  in  motion  the  load  must  be  doubled  to 
obtain  the  equivalent  live  load,  making  8|-  cwts.,  which 
together  with  the  weight  of  the  step  (2  cwts.)  would  give  a 
total  of  lOj  cwts.  for  each  step.  He  then  dealt  with  the 
question  of  the  factor  of  safety  and  suggested  that  with 
such  uncertain  conditions  as  existed  in  a  step  composed 
of  the  various  materials  described  the  factor  of  safety 
should  not  be  less  than  five  or  six,  which  would  give  at 
least  50  cwts.  as  the  breaking  load  for  which  each  step 
should  be  calculated.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  test  actually  applied  did  not  nearly  approach  this 
figure,  being  in  fact  little  more  than  half  as  much  again 
as  the  load  which  might  be  placed  upon  the  steps  in  time 
of  panic.  He  suggested  that  the  deflection  which  had 
taken  place  under  the  test,  as  shown  by  the  cracking  or 
opening  of  the  joint,  indicated  that  a  sufficient  margin  of 


stability  had  not  been  allowed.  The  provision  of  steel 
strings  would  convert  each  step  from  a  cantilever  into  a 
small  girder,  and  thus  materially  increase  its  strength. 

In  cross-examination  Mr.  Crow  stated  that  he  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  any  other  part  of  the  building  ;  pre¬ 
cautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire. 
The  floors  were  of  iron  and  concrete.  Whilst  admitting 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  building  to  be  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  yet  a  panic  might  arise  from  causes 
entirely  extraneous.  He  pointed  out  that  adjoining  the 
building  was  a  theatre  and  other  premises,  the  flames  and 
smoke  from  which  in  case  of  fire  would  envelop  the  whole 
of  the  back  windows  of  the  hotel.  When  once  a  man  got 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  his  life  was  in  danger  all 
sense  of  responsibility  left  him  and  he  became  an  un¬ 
reasoning  savage. 

Mr.  W.  G-.  Perkins,  of  the  Architects’  Department, 
London  County  Council,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  strains 
which  the  steps  would  have  to  withstand.  He  had  esti¬ 
mated  for  a  dead  load  on  each  step  of  SJ  cwts.,  which 
would  cause  a  bending  moment  of  16,632  inch  lbs.  The 
steps  being  cantilevers,  the  portion  of  the  step  above  the 
neutral  axis  would  be  in  tension,  and  the  load  he  had 
estimated  would  give  a  tensile  strain  on  the  tread  of  the 
step  of  180  lbs.  per  square  inch.  This  was  omitting  the 
iron  core,  the  value  of  which,  for  the  reasons  given  by 
other  witnesses,  was  uncertain.  The  strength  of  the 
granite  and  cement  concrete  forming  the  tread  he  had 
taken  at  100  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  upon  which  basis  the 
stresses  in  the  steps  under  the  assumed  load  were  very 
much  too  high.  The  combination  of  two  different  kinds 
of  concrete  rendered  it  difficult  to  make  reliable  calcula¬ 
tions.  The  matter  was  further  complicated  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  bedstead  irons  and  the  spandril  section  of  the 
steps.  The  form  of  the  staircase  would  tend  to  set  up  a 
torsional  strain.  He  had  carefully  considered  the  question, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  sufficient  margin  of  stability  had 
not  been  allowed. 

At  this  stage  the  further  hearing  was  adjourned  in  order 
to  allow  the  Tribunal  to  inspect  the  building,  which  they 
did  on  Monday,  the  27th  January,  when  they  were  shown 
over  the  building  by  Sir  Richard  Farrant  and  the  architect. 
Upon  examining  the  flight  of  steps  which  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  test  it  was  found  that  the  plaster  soffit  was 
breaking  away  at  the  point  where  the  upper  stex?  abutted 
upon  the  quarter-space  landing,  and  that  the  joint  between 
the  step  and  the  landing  had  opened  throughout  nearly  its 
entire  length.  So  far  as  could  be  seen,  there  was  no  frac¬ 
ture  in  either  the  steps  or  the  landing,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  damage  to  the  plaster  soffit  and  the  open 
joint  the  flight  appeared  to  be  sound. 

After  the  insxJection  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the 
reading-room,  where  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal  was 
given. 

Mr.  Penfold  stated  that  the  Tribunal  had  with  consider¬ 
able  regret  come  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the 
staircases  were  faulty  in  construction.  They  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  come  to  this  decision  on  account  of  the  general 
excellence  of  the  work  shown  in  the  rest  of  the  building. 
They  directed  that  further  steel  joists  be  placed  under 
each  of  the  main  landings,  and  that  bent  steel  strings  be 
carried  from  thence  under  each  flight  of  steps  and  under 
the  quarter-space  landings,  and  the  ends  pinned  into  the 
external  walls.  The  details  of  the  steelwork  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  District  Surveyor,  with 
leave  to  the  company  to  apply  in  case  of  a  further 
difference  arising. 

Mr.  Hudson  expressed  his  oijinion  that  the  margin  of 
safety  allowed  in  the  present  ease  was  not  nearly  sufficient, 
and  pointed  out  that  considerable  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  uncertain  action  of  Portland  cement.  Even 
when  the  greatest  care  had  been  exercised  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  proper  precautions  taken  for  cooling,  the 
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carelessness  of  a  workman  in  mixing  the  cement  might 
cause  serious  latent  defects. 

Mr.  Gruning  strongly  condemned  tlie  system  of  using 
coke  breeze  for  the  body  of  tlie  step  with  a  facing  of 
granite  chippings  and  cement.  Concrete  steps  should  be 
absolutely  homogeneous,  and  in  fliis  respect  he  looked 
upon  an  iron  core  as  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength,  the  oxidation  and  expansion  of  the  metal  tend¬ 
ing  to  cause  disruption  of  the  materials.  He  would  prefer 
steel  wires  embedded  in  the  concrete,  and  considered  that 
the  st'i'el  joists  of  the  main  landings  should  have  been 
placed  underneath  the  landings  instead  of  being  embedded 
in  their  thickness,  as  the  mode  of  construction  adopted 
caused  too  great  a  severance  in  the  body  of  the  concrete 
very  near  to  the  edges  of  the  landings  on  which  the  bottom 
step  of  each  flight  rested.  He  fully  endorsed  Mr,  I’en- 
fold’s  expressions  with  regard  to  the  general  excellence  of 
the  work. 


MINUTES.  YL 

At  the  Sixth  General  Meeting  (Business  and  Ordinary) 
of  the  Session  I'JOl  i;)U‘2,  held  Monday,  3rd  February 
ltlO‘2,  at  S  p.ni.,  Mr, . John  Slater,  13, A.Lond,,  T’/cc-ihrsic/c/h, 
in  the  Chair,  with  21  Fellows  (including  12  members  of 
the  Council),  24  Associates  (including  3  members  of  the 
Council),  2  Hon.  Associates,  and  visitors,  the  Minutes  of 
the  meeting  held  20th  .Tanuary  [p.  148]  were  taken  as  read 
and  signed  as  correct. 

The  following  Associates  attending  for  the  first  lime 
since  their  election  were  formally  admitted  by  the  Chairman 
and  signed  the  register — viz.  Frederick  Dare  Clapham  and 
Lionel  Gordon  Detmai'. 

The  decease  was  announced  of  Walter  Gi'cen  I’cnty, 
Fflloir,  of  York. 

The  following  candidates  tor  membership  were  elected 
by  sIhjw  of  hands  under  Dy-law  0,  viz. ; 

As  Fellows  (4). 

.lOHN  I’AEKKll  (Cape  Town). 

ANDllEW  NOBLE  PBENTICE  Sotuic  ^redaUist 

1888]. 

.lOHN  BOBEBT  MOOBE-SMITH  [.1.  ISSHi]. 

FBEDEBICK  IlENBY  Tl'LLOCH  [A.  ISS'.i]  (Belfast). 

.\s  Associ.rTES  (34). 

CHARLES  THOMAS  ADSHEAD  [Proha  turner  1804, 
Student  1807,  Qualified  1001,  Aslwitcl  Pri-cman 
1001]  (Liverpool). 

SIDNEY  WALTER  BENSTED  [Prohationcr  1803,  Stu¬ 
dent  1807,  Qualified  1001]. 

ERNEST  GEORGE  BESANT  [Prohationcr  1800,  Student 
1800,  Qualified  1001]  (Cambridge). 

AUSTIN  BARUGH  BOTTERILL  [Prohationcr  1895, 
Student  1807,  Qualified  1001], 

CHARLES  ALFRED  BROADHEAD  [Probationer  1808, 
Student  1800,  Qualified  1001]  (Nottingham). 

DEAN  .JOHN  BBUNDlilT  [Qualified  Special  E.rr.niina- 
tion  June  1001]  (Ulverston). 

HAROLD  BITSBBIDGE  [Probationer  1802,  Student  180o, 
Qualified  1001]. 

RALPH  SCOTT  COCKRILL  [Prohationcr  18!)0,  Student 
1808,  Qualified  1001]  (Great  Y’armouth). 

WIIjLIAM  .JOHN  DEVLIN  [Probationer  1801,  Student 
1890,  Qualified  1901]. 

WALTER  ERNEST  DOBSON  [Prohationcr  1894,  Student 
1900,  Qualified  1901]. 

.JAMES  EWING  [Probationer  1897,  Student  18i)8,  Quali¬ 
fied  1901], 

EDWARD  LAWRENCE  GAUNT  [Probatio7icr  1900,  Stu¬ 
dent  1900,  Qualified  1901]  (Bradford). 

ARTHUR  EVERETT  GIBBINS  [Probationer  1895,  Stu¬ 
dent  1897,  Qualified  1901]  (Brighton). 


FRANCIS  ROBERT  BOYD  HAWARD  [Probationer  1898, 
Student  1900,  Qualified  1901]  (Great  Yarmouth). 
RALPH  EUSTACE  HEMINGWAY  [Prohationcr  1898, 
Student  1900,  Qualified  1001]  (Nottingham). 
AUGUSTUS  EDWARD  HUGHES  [Probationer  1894, 
Student  1808,  Qualified  19011. 

ALLEN  TREVIS  HUSSELL  [Qualified  1901,  Special  Ex¬ 
amination']  (Ilfracombe). 

ERNEST  WILLIAM  LEES  [Probationer  1892,  Student 
180(),  Qualified  1901]. 

EDWARD  BERKS  NORRIS  [Probationer  1897,  Student 

1899,  Qualified  1901]  (Birmingham). 

LEONARD  RYCROFT  OAKES  [Probationer  1896,  Student 
1800,  Qualified  10011. 

HAROLD  FREDERIC  PONTON  [Probationer  1894,  Stu¬ 
dent  1897,  Qualified  1901]. 

CYRIL  EDWARD  POJVER  [Qualified  Special  Examina¬ 
tion  1901 ;  Soane  Medallist  1900]. 

WILLIAM  BEDDOE  BEES  [Probationer  1898,  Student 

1900,  Qualified  1901]  (Cardiff). 

CHARLES  HERBERT  REILLY,  M.A.Cantab.  [Proba- 
tioner  1896,  Student  1898,  Qualified  1901]. 

ERNEST  GEORGE  RODWAY  [Probationer  1895,  Student 
1807,  Qualified  1901]  (Bristol). 

ANDREW  SH.YRP  [Qualified  Special  Examination 
Montreal  1901]  (Montreal). 

GEORGE  LISTER  THORNTON  SHARP  [Probationer 
1807,  Student  1900,  Qualified  1001]. 

WILI.IAM  SLATER  [Probationer  1889,  Student  1893, 
Qualified  1001]  (Nottingham). 

FRANCIS  DANBY  SMITH  [Probationer  1894,  Student 
1898,  Qualified  1901]. 

WALTER  STEPHEN  TUCKER  [Probationer  1895,  Stu¬ 
dent  18!)6,  Qualified  1001]  (Newmarket). 

ARTHUR  HALCROW  VERSTAGE  [Probationer  1894, 
Student  1807,  Qualified  1!)01  j  (Godahning). 

EDWIN  PAUL  WHEELER  [Probationer  1803,  Student 
1806,  Qualified  1000]. 

JOSEPH  ALFRED  WOORE  [Probationer  1895,  Student 
1897,  Qualified  1901]  (Derby). 

EDMUND  LIVINGSTONE  WRATTEN  [Probationer 
1897,  Student  1890,  Qualified  1901]. 

The  following  applicant  for  Associateship,  found  by  the 
Council  to  be  eligible  and  qualihed  according  to  the  Charter 
and  By-laws,  was  recommended  for  election — viz.  Charles 
Henry  Gage  [Probationer  1804,  Student  1896,  Qualified 
1901]. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council  proposed  to 
submit  to  His  Majesty  the  King  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bentley  as  a  tit  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  1902, 
for  his  executed  works  as  an  architect. 

The  Chairman  delivered  an  Address  to  Students,  and 
Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  [!<’.]  read  a  Paper  reviewing  the  Works 
submitted  for  the  Prizes  and  Studentships  1902. 

The  Chairman  presented  the  various  prizes  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Deed  of  .Yward  [pp.  143-145]  and  introduced 
the  Travelling  Students  for  the  year. 

The  following  presentations  were  made  to  past  year’s 
Travelling  Students,  whose  work  had  been  approved  by 
the  Council : — 

Certiticate  to  Mr.  George  .Andrew  Paterson.  Owen  Jones 
Student  1900. 

The  Godwin  Medal  to  Mr.  Sydney  Kyflin  Greenslade 
[-4.],  Godwin  Bursar  1900. 

Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Henry  William  Cotraan,  Pugin 
Student  1901. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.  [H.F.], 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.  [E.],  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  the  Chairman  for  his 
Address  and  to  Mr.  Hare  for  his  Review  of  the  Drawings. 

The  Chairman  having  made  brief  acknowledgment  the 
proceedings  closed  and  the  Meeting  separated  at  9.15. 


Photo.  Lombardi. 

Judgment  of  Paris,  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  Ceiling  Painting  in  Yilla  Belcaro,  near  Siena. 

BALDASSARE  PERUZZI. 

By  Francis  W.  Bedford  [F''.],  Ashpitel  Prizemnu,  Otcen  .Jones  Stndenf. 

Read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Monday,  17th  February  1902. 

XT  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  come  here  this  evening  to  speak  to  you  of  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  because  I  feel  that  I  should  have  devoted  much  more  time  to  the  study  of  his 
work,  and  should  have  paid  a  special  visit  to  Italy  to  compare  my  notes  with  his 
buildings,  some  of  which  I  have  not  seen.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  give  me  your  in¬ 
dulgence  and  take  what  I  am  going  to  say,  not  as  a  complete  and  reliable  life  and  account  of 
Peruzzi  and  his  works,  but  merely  as  a  contribution  in  admiration  of  his  great  genius.  I  feel 
this  the  more  because  I  see  in  our  Trans.vctions  that  a  paper  on  the  same  architect  was  read 
before  the  Institute,  in  1859,  by  Samuel  Angell,  and  for  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
then  what  I  am  able  to  add  seems  small  indeed. 

We  are  principally  indebted  to  Vasari  for  all  we  know  of  the  eventful  life  of  Peruzzi — 
a  life  spent  mostly  in  misery  and  poverty.  A  few  passages  in  contemporary  writers  and  the 
researches  of  modern  times  have  helped  to  throw  light  on  various  points  he  does  not  make 
clear  or  omits  to  mention,  but  no  modern  writer  has  attempted,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  give  us  a 
full  account  of  Peruzzi’s  life  and  work,  both  as  painter  and  architect,  in  the  same  way  that 
Baron  von  Geymiiller  has  done  for  Bramante  and  Raphael.  Anyone,  therefore,  wishing  to 
know  more  of  this  artist  than  is  to  be  found  in  Vasari  has  to  consult  a  great  many  books 
and  papers,  copies  of  which  in  many  cases  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  English  libraries. 

Vasari  mentions  that  Florence,  Volterra,  and  Siena  each  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Peruzzi,  and  that  his  father  was  Antonio  Peruzzi,  a  noble  of  Florence,  who  had  gone  to  live 
in  Volterra,  where  he  married  in  1482,  and  where  his  son  Baldassare  was  born  one  or  two 
years  later.  It  has,  however,  been  proved  that  Vasari  was  Avrong  in  the  name  of  the  father. 
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the  place  of  birth,  and  the  date.  Angell  and  ]\Iatas,*  and  one  or  two  other  writers  al)ont  the 
middle  of  last  century,  give  the  village  of  Ancajano,  near  Siena,  as  Baldassare’s  birthplace. 
Feruzzi  always  called  and  signed  himself  “  Senese,”  and  from  documents  preserved  in  Siena 
it  appears  that  he  was  liorn  in  Siena  on  7th  IMarcli,  14H1  (common  stjde). 

His  father  was  Giovanni  di  Salvestro  di  Salvadore  Peruzzi,  and  his  son’s  baptismal  name 
was  Baldassare  di  Giovanni  di  Salvestro  di  Salvadore  Peruzzi.  The  father  was  not  a  noble 
of  Florence,  but  a  weaver  of  Volterra,  who  in  conse(]uence  of  had  trade  following  on  the  sack 
of  that  town  had  settled  in  Siena. 

Baldassare  delighted  in  frequenting  the  workshops  of  the  goldsmiths  and  others  who 
practised  the  art  of  design.  TTie  Sienese  were  then  Imsy  with  their  Cathedral,  and  no  doubt 
Peruzzi  took  great  interest  in  it  and  spent  much  time  in  watching  the  masons,  sculptors,  and 
painters  at  work  there  ;  in  fact,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  in  1501,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  Pinturicchio,  who  was  engaged  in  painting  the  Chapel  of  S.  Giovanni. 

Soon  after  this,  Peruzzi  went  to  Volterra,  where  he  painted  a  chapel  near  the  Florentine 
gate.  Whilst  in  Volterra  he  made  the  ac(]uaintanee  of  Pietro  di  Andrea  da  Volterra,  who 
induced  him  to  go  to  Borne,  where  he  (Pietro)  was  engaged  in  painting  some  rooms  in  the 
A'atican  for  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

Arrived  in  Bomo,  Peruzzi  entered  the  workshop  of  “the  father  of  Tlaturino,”  where  he 
l)ainted  a  marvellous  i)ieture  which  astonished  his  master  and  other  artists  who  saw  it,  which 
was  the  way  a  genius  usually  introduced  himself  in  those  days.  These  artists  were  much 
impressed  l)y  Peruzzi's  power  of  design  and  painting,  and  obtained  for  him  his  first  commis¬ 
sion  in  Borne,  which  is  supjiosed  to  have  been  the  (lainting  of  the  .choir  in  S.  Onofrio. 
Peruzzi  seems  to  have  made  a  considerable  reputation  liy  these  paintings,  and  we  find  him 
then  decorating  two  cluqiels  in  the  church  of  S.  Bocca-a-Bipa  and  being  invited  to  Ostia, 
where  he  decorated  some  rooms  in  the  tower  of  the  fortress.  From  Ostia,  Baldassare 
returned  to  Borne,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  Sienese  hanker,  who 
supported  him  while  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  architectural  anti(]uities  of  ancient 
Borne.  His  stay  in  Borne  probably  extended  from  about  1503  to  1522. 

During  this  period  lie  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  busy  and  to  have  painted  and 
designed  a  great  many  buildings.  Aliether  he  visited  Siena  at  this  time  or  not  Vasari  does 
not  say,  although  he  mentions  two  small  works  there,  Imt  he  next  descrilies  Peruzzi’s  visit  to 
Bologna  on  the  invitation  of  the  wardens  of  S.  Petronio,  that  he  might  take  part  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  completion  of  that  church. 

After  remaining  for  some  time  in  Bologna,  Peruzzi  was  “  almost  compelled  to  return  to 
Siena,  whither  he  was  summoned  ta  prepare  designs  for  the  fortifications  of  the  citjq”  f  so 
that  one  is  led  to  suppose,  by  the  use  of  the  word  return,  that  he  had  made  a  stay  in  Siena 
lietween  leaving  Borne  and  visiting  Bologna. 

The  reconstruction  or  strengthening  of  the  defences  of  Siena  being  completed,  Peruzzi 
once  more  returned  to  Borne,  where  he  was  engaged  on  S.  Peter’s  and  many  other  important 
works. 

“  Then  came  the  year  1527,  and  in  the  cruel  sack  of  Rome  poor  Baldassare  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  not  only  lost  all  he  possessed,  but  was  also  maltreated  and  shamefully  tormented, 
for,  having  a  grave,  noble,  and  commanding  aspect,  they  beheved  that  he  was  a  great  prelate  disguised 
or  a  man  who  could  pay  a  large  ransom.  These  impious  barbarians  having  finally  discovered  that  he 
was  a  painter,  one  of  them,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  made  him  paint  a 
portrait  of  that  reprobate  captain,  enemy  of  God  and  of  men,  either  by  showing  him  his  dead  body,  by 


N.  Vliitas,  Elogii)  die  Vanno  1842 coiisacrafo  alia  Memoi  ia  di  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  Pisa,  1852.  f  Vasari’s  Life. 
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drawings,  or  by  describing  him  in  words,  or  by  other  means.  After  that,  Baldassare  having  escaped 
from  their  hands  (he  was  really  ransomed  by  tbe  Republic  of  Siena),  he  took  ship  for  Porto  Ercole, 
and  from  there  to  Siena,  but  on  the  way  he  was  stripped  and  robbed  of  everything  he  possessed,  so 
that  he  arrived  in  Siena  in  his  shirt.  Nevertheless,  being  honourably  received  and  reclothed  by  his 
friends,  he  was  before  long  ordered  to  receive  provision  and  a  salary  by  the  Council,  and  appointed  to 
superintend  the  fortifications  of  the  city.”  * 

In  15“29  we  find  Peruzzi  before  the  walls  of  Florence  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
Pope  to  help  the  Papal  and  Sienese  armies  in  subduing  the  city.  Vasari  says  that  Peruzzi 
was  not  to  be  i)revailed  upon  to  lend  his  assistance  in  the  attack,  whereby  he  earned  the 
Pope’s  displeasure,  but  it  has  been  proved  by  documentary  evidence  that  Peruzzi  did  help  the 
Sienese  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

After  the  war,  Peruzzi  once  more  returned  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  soon  became  again 
busily  engaged  in  the  erection  of  various  palaces,  and  on  St.  Peter’s. 

He  found  time,  however,  to  study  astrology  and  mathematics,  and  became  so  expert  in 
the  art  of  perspective  drawing  that  he  was  considered  to  surpass  all  other  masters  of  his  day. 
He  commenced  also  a  hook  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  with  a  commentary  on  Vitruvius,  and 
prepared  many  drawings  for  the  illustrations.  Vasari  tells  us  that  some  part  of  these 
writings  “  are  now  in  the  possession  of  I’rancesco  da  Siena,  who  was  his  disciple.”  Whether 
these  are  the  same  drawings  and  writings  which  came  into  the  possession  of  Serlio  is  not 
known,  but  Serlio  was  another  of  Peruzzi’s  pupils,  and  he  used  many  of  his  master’s  drawings 
and  notes  in  his  work  entitled  /  Cinque  Libri  tV Architettura,  printed  in  Venice  in  1551,  where, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  book,  he  says  : — 

”  For  all  you  will  find  in  this  book  which  pleases  you,  do  not  give  praises  to  me,  but  give  them 
well  to  my  predecessor  Baldassar  Petruccio  da  Siena,  w'ho  was  not  only  very  learned  in  this  art,  by 
theory  and  by  practice,  but  w'as  also  courteous  as  w'ell  as  liberal  in  instructing  those  who  were 
interested,  especially  to  me,  all  of  which,  as  I  know  so  well,  recounts  to  his  benignity.” 

Many  writers  speak  in  eloquent  terms  of  Peruzzi’s  nobility  and  modesty  of  mind,  wEich, 
however,  were  imposed  upon  by  his  patrons,  so  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  veiy  poor.  As  he 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  not  without  a  suspicion  of  poison.  Pope 
Paul  III.  sent  him  100  scudi  and  many  promises.  He  died  on  6th  January  1536  (or  1537 
new  style)  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon  by  the  side  of  Piaphael. 

Having  given  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  chief  incidents  in  Peruzzi’s  life  as  we  know  it 
from  the  meagre  details  which  have  come  down  to  us,  I  now  come  to  the  work  he  has  left 
behind  him,  to  be  seen  in  Italy  to-day,  to  work  spoken  of  by  various  authors  but  no  longer 
existing,  and  to  work  which  has  been  attributed  to  him. 

I  propose  to  deal  first  with  his  work  as  an  architect,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  few  w’ords 
to  say  with  regard  to  his  paintings.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  them  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  were  executed,  as  in  most  cases  we  have  no  dates  to  rely'  on. 

PERUZZI  AS  ARCHITECT. 

Rome. — In  one  of  the  latest  editions  of  Vasari,  Peruzzi  is  stated  to  have  designed  the 
mosaics  in  the  crypt  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  in  1500.  Frizzonif  assigns  them  to 
the  period  1503-1513 ;  but  as  Peruzzi,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  known  to  have  been  in 
Siena  in  1501,  when  he  received  a  payment  for  the  work  he  did  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Giovanni 


*  Vasari’s  Life. 


t  G.  Frizzoni,  Arte  Italiana  del  Rimscimento.  Milan,  1891. 
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as  Pintiu'icchio’s  assistant,  I  should  give  the  date  of  1503  as  the  year  in  which  he  arrived  in 
Home.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in  Itoiiie  until  about  15'22,  with  probably  only  a  short 
absence  when  he  carried  out  the  work  at  Ostia. 

His  best  known  work,  perhaps,  in  Home  is  the  Palazzi  Massimi,  two  palaces  built  side  by 
side  for  two  brothers.  Their  authorship,  as  far  as  1  know,  has  never  been  questioned.  They  are 
too  well  known  to  you,  I  am  sure,  to  need  further  description,  for  they  were  justly  admired  by 
Peruzzi’s  contemporaries,  and  have  since  been  held  to  be  among  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Henaissance.  The  beauty  of  the  plan  and  the  refinement  of  the  details  have  never  been  surpassed, 
although  Monaldini,*  while  highly  praising  the  palaces  themselves,  complains  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  portico  as  being  too  ornamental  for  the  simple  front,  and  that  the  doorway,  W’hile  being 
“gentile,”  “Ha  di  superfliio  i  dentelli  ed  i  modiglioni.”  The  Cortile  of  the  Palazzo  Massimi 
delle  Colonne,  although  small,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  in  Home  [tig.  1,  page  167]. 

Another  still  more  famous  work,  for  which  Peruzzi’s  title  of  architect  has  not  been  disputed 
until  recently,  is  the  ATlla  Paruesina  [tig.  2,  page  16!)],  built  for  Agostino  Chigi.  Baron  Amn 
Geymuller  t  has  tried  to  prove  that  this  villa  was  designed  by  Haphael ;  but  his  arguments 
have  not  been  generally  accepted,  nor  are  they  very  convincing.  1  think  that  in  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  Bramante  and  Haphael  his  enthusiasm  has  led  him  to  place  all  other  contemporary 
architects  in  a  very  inferior  position  as  being  the  mere  creatures  of  these  two  great  minds, 
and  our  poor  Peruzzi  has  suffered  most  in  his  strenuous  endeavours  to  prove  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  fine  conceptions  of  that  time  emanated  from  them. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  a  short  paper  like  this  to  go  into  all  the  reasons  Geymuller 
gives  which  have  convinced  him  tliat  Peruzzi  was  not  the  architect  of  the  Farnesina,  or  of 
much  of  the  w’ork  which  has  generally  been  attributed  to  him  in  connection  with  St.  Peter’s, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  again  shortly.  The  principal  reasons  he  adduces  in  favour  of  Haphael 
as  the  architect  are  :  — 

1.  That  Agostino  Chigi  was  a  friend  of  Haphael’s.  But  he  was  also  a  friend  and  fellow 
citizen  of  Peruzzi’s.  A’asari  says  Peruzzi  “  contracted  a  most  intimate  friendship  with  Agostino 
Chigi  of  Siena,  who  received  him  into  his  intimacy,  not  only  because  Baldassare  considered 
himself  a  Sienese,  but  also  because  Agostino  was  by  nature  the  friend  of  all  distinguished 
men.”  Also,  “  with  the  assistance  of  such  a  man  as  Agostino  Chigi,  Baldassare  found  means 
to  afford  himself  leisure  for  remaining  some  time  in  Home,  occupied  solely  with  the  study 
and  examination  of  the  antiquities,  but  more  particularly  of  those  relating  to  architecture.’’ 

Geymuller  believes  that  the  passages  in  A'asari  which  have  generally  been  read  a-s 
meaning  that  Peruzzi  designed  the  villa  meant  only  that  Peruzzi  did  the  paintings, 
or  some  of  the  paintings,  there.  But  I  must  confess  I  cannot  see  how  Aaisari's  words  can 
be  tw'isted  in  any  way  so  as  to  convey  that  sense.  If  he  had  wished  to  state  that  the  work 
which  Peruzzi  did  was  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  of  Haphael  and  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 
he  w'ould  have  described  it  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  life  of  Raphael,  he  says  : 

“  The  master  had  produced  a  fresco  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  in  a  loggia  of  his  (Agostino 
Chigi’s)  palace  in  the  Trastevere,  now  called  the  Chisi  ”  ;  and  in  the  life  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  he 
says  Sebastiano,  “  having  arrived  in  Home  accordingly,  Agostino  set  him  instantly  to  work,  and  the 
first  thing  which  he  did  was  to  paint  the  small  arches  above  the  loggia,  which  looks  into  the  garden  of 
Agostino’s  palace  in  the  Trastevere,  where  the  whole  of  the  vaulting  had  been  decorated  by  Baldassare 
of  Siena.” 


*  Monaldini,  Lc  Vitc  de'  piit  cclehri  Archifetti  f  H.  de  Ge3mii]ler,  BaffacUo  Sanzio  sludiato  ceme 
d'ogni  Bazionc  c  d'oyiii  Teiiqxi,  prcci'diito  da  tia  Saggio  ArchUetto.  Milan,  1884. 
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Now  note  how  differently  he  describes  Peruzzi’s  work  : 

“  But  still  higher  was  the  glory  which  he  obtained  for  the  model  of  a  palace  prepared  for 
Agostino  Chigi,  and  which  he  executed  in  the  graceful  manner  we  now  see.  This  edifice  should  rather 
be  described  as  a  thing  born  than  as  one  merely  built ;  the  exterior  decorations  are  in  terretta,  and 
exhibit  very  beautiful  historical  representations  executed  by  Baldassare  with  his  own  hand.” 


FIG.  3.— PALAZZO  TUUCIII,  XEAR  SIFNA.  (li.  PERUZZI,  ARrniTEi.'T.')  Photo.  Loinhurili. 


I  do  not  see  how  anything  could  be  more  definite  than  that,  and  note  particularly  the 
words  “  executed  by  Baldassare  with  his  own  hand,”  which  were  clearly  meant  to  convey  that 
for  this  building  Peruzzi  was  to  be  looked  upon  chiefly  as  the  architect,  and  that  it  was  some¬ 
what  extraordinary  that  the  architect  should  also  paint  the  decorations. 

2.  Geymiiller  also  concludes  that  Peruzzi  did  no  architectural  work  of  importance  before 
the  death  of  Eaphael,  which  occurred  in  1520,  because  Vasari  does  not  mention  any, 
excepting  a  portal  for  Francesco  da  Norcia,  and  one  or  two  other  designs  which  were  not 
executed,  hcfore  he  speaks  of  the  work  Peruzzi  did  at  St.  Peter’s  after  Raphael’s  death.  But 
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IMatas  *  states  that  Peruzzi  studied  architecture  under  Francesco  di  Giorgio  at  Yolterra  before 
he  was  twenty  years  old.  The  sequence  in  wdiich  Vasari  gives  Peruzzi’s  works  cannot  he 
taken  as  the  chronology  in  which  they  were  carried  out,  for  after  describing  those  in  Piome  he 
passes  on  to  the  organ  which  Peruzzi  designed  for  the  church  of  the  Carmine  at  Siena,  and 
the  bier  which  he  painted  for  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Caterina  in  the  same  town  ;  then,  after 
speaking  of  Peruzzi’s  visit  to  Bologna,  which  was  in  1522,  he  goes  on  to  the  design  and  model 
which  he  prepared  for  the  Duomo  of  Carpi,  which  are  known  to  have  been  sent  from  Pome 
seven  years  earlier— viz.  in  1515. f  Therefore,  Geymiiller’s  argument  that  Peruzzi  did  no 
architectural  work  of  importance  before  the  death  of  Baphael,  because  Vasari  happens  only 
to  have  spoken  of  his  paintings  l)efore  that  event,  cannot  be  sustained. 

3.  A  third  reason  Geymuller  gives  is  that  Serlio  onl}^  mentions  the  Farnesina  once, 
when  he  says  that  Peruzzi,  “  wishing  to  ornament  a  saloon  of  Agostino  Ghisi,  decorated  it 
with  some  columns,”  Ac.  But  Serlio  only  cites  this  room  as  an  illustration  of  the  subject 
which  he  was  then  treating,  and  nowhere  attempts  to  give  a  list  of  Peruzzi’s  architectural 
works. 

4.  And  as  a  final  and  concluding  argument  Geymuller  reproduces  a  sketch  plan  made  by 
Peruzzi  of  the  room  of  which  Serlio  speaks,  which  he  says  must  have  been  sketched  and 
measured  from  the  actual  building,  and  that  it  would  have  been  unnecessaiy  for  Peruzzi  to 
have  made  this  if  he  had  been  the  architect,  because  he  would  have  had  the  working 
drawings  to  refer  to,  and  that  he  would  not  have  written  on  it  “  Sala  di  Messer  Augustino 
Chigij,”  because  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  forget  what  the  drawing  was  if  he  had  been 
the  architect  of  the  building. 

But  I  am  sure  that  you,  as  practical  architects,  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  common 
thing,  when  one  wishes  to  panel  or  decorate  a  room,  to  take  the  exact  measurements  from 
the  work  itself,  which  may  in  the  coarse  of  erection  have  been  varied  somewdiat  from  the 
plans. 

The  Farnesina  was  commenced  in  1500  and  finished  in  or  before  1511.  In  plan  it  is  a 
simple  oblong,  with  two  projecting  wings  with  a  loggia  between,  facing  the  garden.  Ex¬ 
ternally  it  has  a  Doric  order  to  the  ground  and  first  floors,  and  the  windows  are  also  similarly 
treated  in  each  story,  which  iMonaldini  considers  ”  troppo  secchi.”  The  whole  is  crowmed 
with  a  rich  frieze  pierced  with  windows  and  a  small  cornice.  This  motive  of  putting 
windows  in  the  frieze  was  a  favourite  one  with  Peruzzi,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  many  other  of 
his  buildings  in  Siena  and  at  Bologna,  and  was  copied  I)}'  Sansovino  in  the  library  of  St. 
IMark  at  Venice.  The  monoto]iy  Monaldini  complains  of  in  the  architectural  details  of  the 
Farnesina  no  doubt  resulted  from  the  exquisite  taste  Peruzzi  always  displayed  when  he 
wished  to  combine  painting  with  architecture,  when  he  was  careful  that  the  structural  work 
should  not  interfere  with  the  more  delicate  lines  of  his  brushwork. 

In  1512  he  designed  a  Casino  in  the  Vatican  for  Pope  Julius  II. and  completed  the 
Vigne  di  Papa  Giulio  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo  which  had  been  commenced  by  Sansovino. § 
Very  beautiful  drawings  are  given  by  Le  Tarouilly  |]  of  this  Casino. 

Peruzzi  also  designed  the  fine  Cortile  of  the  Palazzo  d’Altemps. 

The  monument  to  Pope  Adrian  VI.  in  S.  Maria  dell’  Anima  is  given  as  a  work  of  Peruzzi 
by  Vasari,  who  sa3"s  that  the  sculpture  was  carried  out  by  the  Sienese  Michelagnolo  assisted  by 
Peruzzi.  This  tomb  was  finished  in  1529. 


*  Op.  cit.  §  This  Casino  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Villa  di 

f  G.  Campori,  GU  Artisfi  Italiani  c  Strauicri  ncgU  Papa  Giulio  designed  by  Tignole. 

Stati  Estensi.  Modena,  185.5.  ||  Le  Tarouilly,  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne.  Paris, 

I  Matas,  op.  cit.  1840-57. 
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FIG.  4, — VILT.A  MIHT.I,  XEAR  SIEMA.  (  B.  I'Ulill'/.'/.I,  AHCH ITEGT.  ) 
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The  Palazzo  Eegis,  called  also  the  Piccola  Farnesina  or  the  Palazzo  Linotte,  is  attributed 
hy  Le  Tarouilly  to  Peruzzi,  but  of  late  it  has  generally  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  work  of 
Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the  younger. 

Another  work  accredited  to  Peruzzi  is  the  portico  of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica,  which,  if  some¬ 
what  tame,  is  still  simple  and  dignified.  This  portico  was  said  at  one  time  to  have  been 
built  by  kfiehelangelo.  The  Palazzo  Lante  and  the  Palazzo  Ossoli  are  undoubtedly  works 
of  Peruzzi.  The  former  is  a  small  palace  with  a  court  arcaded  on  three  sides :  the  widths  of 
the  open  corridor  surrounding  the  court  are  different  on  all  three  sides,  and  the  vaults 
are  made  elliptical  to  get  over  the  difficulty.  The  fa9ade  has  simple  enrichments  to  the 
windows  and  a  rattier  small  cornice.  The  Palazzo  Ossoli  is  a  palace  with  a  couiT  arcaded 
on  one  side  only ;  the  faeade  has  a  rusticated  lo\ver  story,  with  two  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic, 
over. 

The  Palazzo  Costa,  attributed  to  Peruzzi  by  Le  Tarouilly,  has  a  simple  rusticated  ground 
door,  with  dat  arches  over  the  shops  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 

Peruzzi  is  said  to  have  designed  also  the  beautiful  doors  of  S.  Maria  dell’  Anima. 

The  Chigi  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  8.  Maria  del  Popolo  has  generally  been  attributed  to 
Peruzzi,  as  also  the  Church  of  S.  Elogio. 

Geymuller  considers  both  these  to  be  the  w’ork  of  Paphael,  and  he  publishes  a  sketch 
of  S.  Elogio  by  Peruzzi’s  son,  Salustio,  on  which  is  written  “  Opera  di  Eaffaelo  da  Urbino,” 
and  also  one  by  Aristotile  da  San  Gallo,  on  which  San  Gallo  has  written  “  di  Mo.  baldassarre 
da  Siena,”  and  concludes  that  the  church  was  designed  by  Paphael  and  finished  by  Peruzzi, 
who  is  only  responsible  for  the  lanteioi  to  the  dome. 

Among  other  works  in  Pome  attributed  to  Peruzzi  by  Le  Tarouilly  wPich  may 
be  mentioned  are,  a  house  in  the  Piazza  de'  Satiri,  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
Palazzo  Massimi,  a  house  in  the  Via  di  Parioni,  and  a  ceiling  to  a  room  in  the  Palazzo 
Cancellaria. 

Owing  to  intrigue,  the  death  of  successive  Popes,  want  of  money,  the  sack  of  Pome,  and 
other  unfortunate  circumstances,  the  products  of  many  of  Peruzzi’s  best  years  were  thrown 
away.  Vasari  thus  refers  to  Peruzzi’s  connection  with  St.  Peter’s  : 

“  He  was  also  employed  on  many  occasions  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  more  particularly  wPen  that  pontiff, 
desiring  to  bring  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  which  had  been  commenced  by  .Julius  II.  after  the  design 
of  Bramante,  to  a  conclusion,  and,  finding  the  edifice  too  large,  resolved  to  have  a  new  model 
constructed.  His  Holiness  was  of  opinion  that  the  various  parts  of  that  vast  fabric  were  not  in 
harmony  with  each  other  ;  wherefore  he  committed  the  work  to  Baldassare,  who  prepared  a  new 
model,  which  is  truly  ingenious  and  of  a  very  magnificent  character.  It  gives  proof  of  so  much 
judgment,  also,  that  succeeding  architects  have  frequently  availed  themselves  of  many  parts  thereof.” 

Also : 

“  The  facade  of  the  principal  chapel,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Bramante,  w'as  completed 
by  Baldassare,  who  constructed  it  of  Peperino  marble.” 

And  again : 

“  The  fame  of  Baldassare  was  greater  after  his  death  than  during  his  life.  More  particularly  were 
his  judgment  and  knowledge  vainly  desired  when  Pope  Paul  HI.  determined  to  cause  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  to  be  completed,  seeing  that  all  then  discovered  how  useful  his  assistance  would  have  been 
to  Antonio  da  San  Gallo.  It  is  true  that  the  last-named  architect  effected  much  in  accomplishing 
what  we  now  possess  ;  but  he  would,  nevertheless,  as  is  believed,  have  seen  his  way  more  clearly 
through  certain  of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  that  work  had  he  performed  his  labours  in  company 
with  Baldassare,” 
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Peruzzi  was  appointed  architect  to  Bt.  Peter’s  on  1st  August  1520 — less  than  live 
months  after  the  death  of  Eaphael — and  held  the  post  until  6th  May  1527,  and  from  1530  to 
1531,  and  again  from  May  1535  to  6tli  January  1537,  the  day  of  his  death. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  controversy^  as  to  what  was  Peruzzi’s  share  in  the  various 
designs  and  plans  made  for  St.  Peter’s,  or  as  to  what  he  actually  built ;  but  he  played  a  very 
important  part,  not  only  in  what  was  actually  erected,  but  in  the  various  proposals  which  were 
committed  to  paper. 

The  words  of  Vasari  which  I  have  just  quoted  have  generally  been  accepted,  and  they  are 
confirmed  by  Serlio,*  who  says  : 

“  In  the  time  of  Julius  there  lived  in  Eome  Baldassar  Petrucci,  Sienese,  who  was  not  only  a  great 
painter,  but  very  learned  in  architecture,  and  who,  following  the  precepts  of  Bramante,  made  a  model 
in  the  manner  here  shown  below.  .  .  .  The  four  piers  in  the  centre  have  four  au'ches,  which  carry  the 
dome.  The  four  arches  have  lately  been  built ;  the  height  of  them  is  220  palms.  Above  these  arches 
will  be  a  drum,  much  ornamented  with  columns,  with  its  dome  over.  This  Bramante  planned  before 
he  died,  the  plan  of  which  is  here  in  the  following  page.”  t 

It  seems  impertinent  of  me  to  doubt  the  arguments  of  Geymiiller,  who  has  spent  years 
in  the  study  of  St.  Peter’s  and  the  large  number  of  drawings  existing  in  the  Uffizi  at 
Florence,  the  result  of  which  labours  are  to  be  seen  in  his  sumptuous  work,  Les  Projets 
primitifs  pour  la  Basilique  de  Saint  Pierre  de  Rome,  published  in  Paris  and  Vienna  in  1875  ; 
but  he  states  that  the  plan  published  by  Serlio  is  really  Bramante’s,  that  the  plan  or  model 
mentioned  by  Vasari  was  only  a  combination  of  Bramante’s  nave  with  the  choir  of  Eossellino, 
and  that  most  of  the  drawings  in  the  Uffizi  which  have  been  attributed  to  Peruzzi,  one  or 
two  of  which  are  signed  with  his  name,  were  made  by  Peruzzi  for  Bramante  while  he  was  the 
latter’s  draughtsman.  That  Peruzzi  was  Bramante’s  assistant  is  not  recorded  by  Vasari — 
who  knew  both,  and  who  published  his  book  of  lives  in  1550,  only  thirteen  years  after 
Peruzzi’s  death — or  by  Serlio,  who  was  the  latter’s  pupil. 

Geymiiller  also  says  that  it  was  not  Peruzzi  who  succeeded  Eaphael  as  chief  architect  of 
St.  Peter’s,  but  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the  younger,  who  was  placed  over  him,  although  in  an 
earlier  pamphlet  1  he  concurs  in  the  dates  already  stated  of  the  years  in  which  Peruzzi  was 
chief  architect,  and  where  he  says  that  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  was  architect  after  Peruzzi’s 
death — viz.  from  1537  to  1546 — and  ignores  the  codex  in  the  Biblioteca  Na.zionale  at 
Florence,  which  was  published  by  Aurelio  Gotti  in  his  Vita  di  Michelangelo  in  the  same  year 
as  Geymiiller’s  Projets,  and  in  which  San  Gallo  himself  says  that  he  succeeded  Peruzzi  as 
architect-in-chief  of  St.  Peter’s. 

Vasari,  as  you  have  heard,  clearly  infers  that  San  Gallo  succeeded  Peruzzi,  and  Vasari 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  work  of  St.  Peter’s,  for  in  his  fresco  in  the  Sala  dei  Cento  Giorni 
in  the  Palazzo  Cancelleria  he  shows  the  church  in  course  of  construction  as  it  was  in  1546, 
with  the  choir  of  Peperino  marble  built  up  as  high  as  the  triglyphs  of  the  Boric  order.  There 
is  also  an  engraving  of  Peruzzi’s  choir  by  H.  Cook,  printed  in  1550,  in  the  Palazzo 
Barberini. 

That  Peruzzi  was  greatly  influenced  by  Bramante  and  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  work, 
on  which  he  founded  his  own  style,  is  undoubted ;  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
supposed  that  the  many  plans  and  perspective  sketches  hy  him  were  made  for  Bramante,  and 
were  not  the  expression  of  his  own  ideas. 

*  Op.  cit.  Journal  E.I.E.A. 

t  Peruzzi’s  plan  thus  described  by  Serlio  is  illustrated  t  H.  de  Geyniiiller,  Notizie  sopra  i  Progetti  per  la 
in  Prof.  Aitchison’s  most  interesting  lectures  on  St.  Peter’s,  Fabbrica  di  S.  Pietro  in  Roma.  Eome,  1868. 
published  in  the  present  and  preceding  volume  of  the 
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Siena. — The  ehief  work  of  Peruzzi  in  Siena  was  the  rebuilding  and  strengthening  of 
many  parts  of  the  walls  surrounding  the  city.  He  was  “  Architetto  del  Pubblico  ”  from  1527 
to  1529,  at  a  salary  of  live  crowns  a  month,  and  was  again  appointed  in  1531.  During  the 
first  period,  1527-9,  he  built  seven  towers  or  gateways,  four  of  which — the  Porta  Laterina, 
the  Porta  Pispini,  the  Porta  S.  Pros[)ero,  and  the  Porta  Camollia — still  lemain.  The  walls 
and  bastions  are  built  of  luick,  with  a  battering  base  surmounted  by  a  great  torus  moulding; 
at  the  top  of  the  wall  is  another  torus  moulding,  a  plain  frieze,  and  a  rich  brick  cornice. 

His  most  interesting  work  is  the  Palazzo  Pollini,  or  Celsi,  which  is  very  similarly  treated 
to  the  walls  of  the  city,  having  a  battering  basement  and  large  torus  mouldings,  the  lower 
one  of  which  is  continued  on  beyond  the  palace  in  the  high  wall  of  the  raised  garden,  above 
which  is  seen  a  great  loggia,  or  annex,  of  several  stories  in  height.  This  little  palace  is  one 
of  the  most  relined  and  dignified  in  Italy. 

The  Palazzo  Turchi  [lig.  3,  page  171],  outside  the  Porta  Camollia,  was  built  about  the  same 
time  as  the  fortilications  and  the  Palazzo  Pollini,  for  in  the  cornice,  which  is  of  terra-cotta, 
Peruzzi  has  not  only  used  the  same  enrichments,  Imt  has  employed  the  same  moulds  for  the 
casting.  The  details  of  the  frieze,  architrave,  and  cornice  are  almost  Greek  in  their 
relinement. 

Not  far  from  the  Palazzo  Turchi  is  a  small  chapel  attributed  to  Peruzzi.  It  is  a  very 
simi)le  building,  with  an  o[)en  portico  of  three  arches,  with  one  l)ay  at  each  end  on  the  return 
sides.  The  arches  are  separated  by  pilasters  of  slight  projection  and  without  entasis.  The 
design  shows  Peruzzi’s  mastery  of  materials,  for  it  is  built  of  brick ;  hut  for  all  parts  which 
would  be  ditiicult  to  mould  in  clay,  such  as  the  caps  to  the  [)ilasters  and  the  angles  of  the 
pediment  where  it  joins  the  main  cornice,  he  has  used  stone. 

The  Ponti  di  Pescaia  is  believed  by  the  Sienese  to  be  by  Peruzzi;  and  here  again  one 
sees  how  cleverly  he  could  use  brick.  Dor  the  church  of  the  C’armine  he  designed  and  built 
the  cloister  and  campanile,  which  are  also  in  brick,  with  stone  sjjaringly  used.  He  designed, 
also,  the  organ-case  in  S.  Maria  della  Scala,  spoken  of  b}'  Vasari— who,  however,  makes  the 
mistake  of  stating  that  it  was  for  the  church  of  the  Carmine. 

The  high  altar  in  the  cathedral,  a  simple  design  in  coloured  marbles,  and  the  main 
doors  are  given  by  Milanesi  as  works  of  Peruzzi.  Milanesi  *  publishes  a  bull  from  Cardinal 
Spinola  giving  Peruzzi  permission  to  remove  certain  marbles  from  Eome  for  this  altar. 
Matas  t  states  that  the  very  beautiful  staircase  to  the  pulpit  in  Siena  Cathedral,  which  was 
carved  by  Bernardiiu)  di  Giacomo  in  1543,  was  designed  by  Peruzzi,  who  was  eapo-maestro  of 
the  cathedral  for  some  tune. 

Milanesi  i  thinks  it  probable  that  Peruzzi  designed  the  marble  seat  in  the  Loggia  della 
Mei'canzia,  or  Casino  di  Nobili,  which  was  carved  by  Marrina. 

The  Villa  Mieli,  near  Siena  [fig.  4,  page  173],  probably  one  of  Peruzzi’s  earlier  works, 
is  a  picturesque  house  with  stone  pilasters  at  the  angles,  a  stone  base  and  enrichments  to 
the  windows  and  doorway,  and  stuccoed  walls. 

The  Villa  Belcaro,  some  three  or  four  miles  from  Siena,  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
house  for  the  Turamini  family.  It  is  magniticently  placed  on  the  top  of  a  hill  surrounded  by 
pine  woods,  and  the  house  is  again  enclosed  within  a  high  wall  encircled  by  cedars.  This 
wall  has  a  walk  on  the  top,  like  the  old  city  walls  of  York  and  Chester,  and  forms  courtyards 
around  the  house.  From  the  main  inner  court,  which  has  buildings  on  two  sides,  one  passes 
into  a  garden  court,  which  is  separated  from  the  principal  one  by  a  screen  wall,  which  has 
two  gateways,  with  a  fountain  between.  At  the  far  end  of  the  garden  is  a  loggia,  or  summer- 


U.  Miliinesi,  Document i  per  la  Storia  dell'  Arte  Scncse.  Siena,  1854. 
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house,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  i^ainted  by  Peruzzi,  of  which  I  shall  speak  again  later.  A  plan 
of  the  villa  is  among  Peruzzi’s  drawings  in  the  Uffizi. 

The  villa  of  S.  Columba,  also  attributed  to  Peruzzi  by  the  Sienese,  is  some  six  or  eight 
miles  from  Siena,  and  further  north  than  the  Villa  Belcaro ;  but,  although  it  is  strikingly 
clever  in  plan  and  general  arrangement,  I  do  not  think  it  is  by  him.  He  also  designed  the 
Villa  Celsa,  four  miles  beyond  the  Villa  S.  Columba.  On  the  way  to  this  villa  is  a  small 
country  church  with  a  brick  tower  not  unlike  that  of  the  Carmine,  which,  I  feel  sure,  is  a 
work  of  Peruzzi. 

He  designed,  also,  in  Siena  the  Palazzo  Francesconi  or  Mocenni,  the  cloister  of 
S.  Martino,  the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  and  the  church  of  the  Servi,  a  doorway  to  S.  Spirito, 
and  the  cortile  of  the  house  of  S.  Catherine,  and  restored  the  Ponte  all’  Orcia  at  Vignoni. 
Peruzzi  describes  his  plan  for  the  latter  in  a  letter  to  the  Signoria  of  Siena  dated  23rd  November 
1528.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  consulted,  and  j^i’ohahly  carried  out  works,  for  the 
fortifications  of  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Chiusi,  Turrita,  and  Chianciano. 

Many  of  Peruzzi’s  designs  for  the  church  of  S.  Domenico  in  Siena  are  preserved  in  the 
Uffizi. 

Carpi. — Vasari  says  that  Peruzzi  prepared  “  the  design  and  model  for  the  cathedral 
of  Carpi,  which  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  structure  was  built  under  the  direction  of 
Baldassare  and  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius.  In  the  same  city  our  artist 
commenced  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo  ;  hut  this  building  was  not  completed  at  this  time,  the 
master  having  been  almost  compelled  to  return  to  Siena,  whither  he  was  summoned  to 
prepare  designs  for  the  fortifications  of  the  city  ;  and  those  defences  were  then  constructed 
under  his  direction.” 

The  Duomo  of  Carpi  was  built  for-Alberto  Pio,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  9th  May  1515,  informs 
his  agent  that  he  is  sending  the  model  from  Rome.  There  are  no  contemporary  documents 
proving  that  the  Duomo  was  designed  by  Peruzzi ;  but  from  the  style  of  the  building,  and 
the  fact  that  Peruzzi  was  in  Rome  when  Pio  wrote  his  letter,  and  that  several  writers 
name  Peruzzi  as  the  architect  some  few  years  later,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  Peruzzi’s 
favour.  The  model  was  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  in  1604,  when  Spaccini  visited  Carpi 
and  wrote,  “  I  went  to  the  cathedral  of  Carpi  to  see  the  model  of  that  church  designed  by 
Baldassare  of  Siena.”  The  church  was  only  partly  built,  when  Alberto  Pio  suspended  the 
work  so  that  his  other  church  of  S.  Niccolo  might  be  completed,  and  afterwards  war 
prevented  its  being  proceeded  with,  so  that  it  remained  unfinished  until  1606.  In  that  year 
the  church  was  commenced  again,  but  the  original  design  was  so  mutilated  and  altered  that 
only  the  general  idea  can  now  be  said  to  have  been  Peruzzi’s.  Geymiiller  does  not  seem  to 
take  this  fact  into  consideration  when  he  says  that  the  disposition  of  certain  parts  and  details 
“  show  that  we  have  before  our  eyes  the  work  of  a  young  artist,  and  not  the  work  of  a  man 
who  had  reached  the  full  maturity  of  his  genius,  as  had  Bramante.”  * 

We  have  noted  that  Vasari  says  that  Peruzzi  “commenced”  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo. 
This  is  not  correct,  for  the  church  was  built  in  two  periods— 1493-1508  and  1517-20.  In 
1493,  Peruzzi,  being  only  twelve  years  of  age,  could  not  have  designed  the  church.  It  is 
not  known  who  was  the  architect  of  the  original  building,  but  the  design  of  the  one 
commenced  in  1517  and  finished  in  1520  was  undoubtedly  made  by  Peruzzi ;  and  Campori  t 
says  that  “  the  authorities  have  recognised  in  this  noble  and  magnificent  church  the  pure 
and  graceful  style  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi.”  t  And  yet  this  church  was  built  only  two  years 


*  Geymtiller’s  Projcts.  t  O}).  cit.  magnifico  tempio  lo  stile  puro  ed  elegante  di  Baldassar 

I  “  Che  gl’  intendenti  nivvisano  in  questo  nobilissiuio  e  Peruzzi.” 
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later  than  the  design  for  the  Duomo,  wliich  CTeymuller  criticises  as  being  hy  a  young  and 
inexperienced  architect. 

In  addition  to  the  designs  for  the  cathedral  and  for  8.  Niceolo,  Alberto  Pio  also  sent 
from  Pome  drawings  or  models  for  the  Oratorio  della  Rotunda  and  the  Oratorio  della  Sagra 
in  Carpi.  According  to  documents,  those  for  the  former  were  sent  in  1511  and  those  for  the 
latter  in  1515.  The  Oratorio  della  Rotunda  was  built  on  an  octagonal  plan  resembling  in 
small  dimensions  the  I’antheon  in  Rome.  It  was  taken  down  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
These  two  buildings  are  not  mentioned  hy  Vasari. 

BoUnjua. — As  T  said  before,  Peruzzi  was  invited  to  Bologna  that  he  might  take  part  in  the 
competition  for  the  com})letion  of  S.  Petronio.  Many  of  Peruzzi’s  designs,  with  those  of 
Yignole  and  others,  are  still  preserved  in  the  sacrist}'.*  One  shows  a  very  fine  dome. 

While  in  Bologna  he  designed  the  Albergati  and  Fioresi  Palaces.  Only  one-half  of  the 
Albergati  Palace  was  built,  but  it  is,  I  consider,  Peruzzi’s  finest  work,  and  if  completed  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces  in  the  world. 

The  beautiful  doorway  to  S.  Michele  in  Bosco  was  designed  hy  Peruzzi  at  this  time.  It 
shows  the  influence  of  his  Greek  studies  perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  his  works. 

Ferrara.  -  h\  Ferrara  he  designed,  according  to  Lanzi,t  the  doorway  of  the  Sacrati 
Palace,  an  impressive  and  imposing  entrance,  hut  not  showing  the  refinement  generally  seen 
in  Peruzzi’s  \vork. 

VaUinnatta. — The  church  of  S.  Sehastiano  is  mentioned  hy  Matas, t  who  says  it  is 
supposed  to  he  Peruzzi’s  first  architectural  work. 

Vitcrho. — The  Panteone  di  Pontremoli  in  Viterbo  is  attributed  to  Peruzzi. 

Bihhiaitd. — Peruzzi  is  supposed  to  have  designed  a  villa  near  Bibbiano  for  Cardinal 
Petrucci. 

Caprarola. — It  has  been  proved  that  the  Rocca  di  Caprarola,  which  Vasari  assigns  to 
Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the  younger,  was  designed  by  Peruzzi.  "NTgnole  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  his  pentagonal  idea  for  his  famous  villa  here  from  a  plan  which  Peruzzi  had  previously 
made  for  the  same  villa. 

PERUZZI  AS  PAIXTER. 

As  we  have  seen  from  the  short  account  of  some  of  Peruzzi’s  buildings,  he  was  a  very 
accomplished  architect.  As  a  painter  he  was  classed  with  the  best  of  his  day  ;  and  perhaps 
Michelangelo  only  excelled  so  equally  in  architecture  and  painting. 

Most  of  Peruzzi’s  paintings  were  executed  as  fixed  decorations,  a,nd  very  few  of  his  easel 
pictures  exist — which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  his  works  not  being  so  generally  known  as  they 
deserve. 

The  chapel  in  Volterra  near  the  Florentine  gate,  which  Peruzzi  painted,  and  which 
^’asari  says  was  his  first  work,  no  longer  exists. 

His  other  early  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Siena  Cathedral,  where  he 
worked  as  an  assistant  of  Pinturicchio,  have  also  disappeared. 

There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  Peruzzi  was  Pinturicchio’s  assistant  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  from  the  influence  of  the  latter  to  be  seen  in  all  Peruzzi’s  paintings,  that  Pintu- 
riccbio  was  his  first  master.  Later  he  owed  much  to  Sodoma,  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
in  Siena,  and  whom  he  met  again  in  Rome,  and  to  Raphael. 

One  of  his  first  works  in  Rome  was  the  painting  in  fresco  of  the  choir  of  S.  Onofrio.  One 
of  the  paintings  represents  the  Madonna  and  Child  and  various  saints,  a  picture  particularly 

*  A  list  of  these  is  given  by  H.  L.  Florence.  K.I.B.A.  f  L.  Lanzi,  Sturia  pittorica  dclV  Italia  dal  Risorgu 
Te.4.ns.vci'ions  1870-1.  mento,  Bassano,  1795.  f  Op.  cit- 
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reminiscent  of  Raphael ;  others,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  The 
semi-dome  of  the  apse  in  this  church  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  decorative  work. 

A  fresco  representing  the  Three  Graces  was  discovered  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  which  was 
no  doubt  inspired  by  the  anti(|ue  group  preserved  in  the  opera  of  Siena  Cathedral.  Frizzoni 
thinks  that  this  fragment  was  brought  by  one  of  the  Chigi  from  Ostia,  where  it  had  formed 
part  of  the  paintings  executed  in  the  tower  of  the  fortress  described  by  '\Asari,  in  which  he  was 
helped  by  Cesare  di  Milano,  who  was  i)rohably  Cesare  da  Sesto,  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Of  the  two  chapels  in  the  church  of  S.  Rocca-a-Ripa,  which  1  spoke  of  before,  one  is 
destroyed,  and  the  paintings  in  the  other  have  been  so  much  restoi-ed  that  little  of  Peruzzi's 
work  remains. 

The  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Camera  d’Eliodoro  in  the  Vatican  are  attributed  by 
Cavalcaselle  to  Peruzzi,  excepting  one  portion  which  was  finished  by  one  of  Raphael’s  pupils. 

There  are  some  historical  paintings  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori,  in  Qr  ^^^mdoglio, 
which  Frizzoni  says  are  undoubted  works  of  Peruzzi,  although  the_y  have  been  ascribed  to 
Buonfigli  and  Botticelli.  It  is  curious  that  Vasari  does  not  mention  these,  especially  as  he 
devotes  some  space  to  a  description  of  the  scenic  painting  which  Peruzzi  made  when  the  baton 
of  the  Holy  Church  was  give  to  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  decorations 
“  che  fece  il  popolo  romano  in  Campodoglio.”  He  also  painted  scenes  for  the  theatre  on  the 
same  occasion. 

In  the  Vatican  he  painted  a  corridor  for  Pope  .Tulius  II.  with  subjects  representing  the 
months  and  seasons  of  the  3’ear.  This  work  no  longer  exists. 

In  the  crypt  of  B.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  Peruzzi  designed,  as  I  stated  before,  a  verj^^ 
beautiful  vaulted  ceiling,  which  was  executed  in  mosaic.  It  belongs  to  the  period  1503-1509. 
The  figures  and  decorations  are  on  a  gold  ground.  In  the  centre  is  a  figure  of  our  Saviour, 
and  in  four  ovals  at  the  sides  are  the  Evangelists,  and  above  are  pictures  of  the  legend  of  the 
making  of  the  cross,  four  saints,  and  a  kneeling  figure  of  Cardinal  Carvajal,  the  donor. 

In  the  Farnesina,  Peruzzi  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  loggia,  in  addition  to  the  histories 
in  terretta,  which  were  on  the  external  walls.  The  lunettes  to  this  ceiling  were  painted  by 
Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piomho.  One  of  them  is  very  different  from  the  rest :  it  is  painted  with 
a  gigantic  head,  which  according  to  common  tradition  was  drawn  by  Michelangelo  when  one 
day  he  visited  Sebastiano  del  Piomho,  but  Frizzoni  disputes  this,  and  gives  Peruzzi  as  the 
author.  The  two  central  compositions  in  this  ceiling  represent  the  myths  of  Perseus  and 
Medusa,  and  Ifiana.  Some  of  these  paintings  are  in  imitation  of  stucco  work  in  relief,  and 
in  describing  them,  Vasari  says  : 

“  I  remember  the  Cavalier  Tiziau,  a  most  excellent  and  renowned  painter,  whom  I  conducted  to 
see  these  works,  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  that  they  were  painted,  and  remained  in  astonish¬ 
ment  when  on  changing  his  point  of  view  he  perceived  that  they  were  so.” 

Peruzzi  also  painted  in  the  Farnesina  a  frieze  in  one  of  the  ground-floor  rooms  with 
scenes  from  classical  mythology. 

Some  of  his  most  celebrated  paintings  are  those  in  S.  Maria  della  Pace  :  one  represents 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  the  kneeling  figure  of  Ferrando  Ponzetti,  and  another  the 
Presentation  at  the  Temple.  These  were  painted  in  1515  or  1516,  and  are  strongly  influenced 
by  Sodoma  and  Raphael. 

In  the  Borghese  Gallery  is  a  painting  of  a  Venus  by  Peruzzi,  but  which  has  until  lately 
been  attributed  to  Giulio  Romano. 

Siena. — The  paintings  in  the  Villa  Belcaro,  which  belong  to  Peruzzi’s  later  years,  are 
among  his  best,  and  show  great  decorative  power.  In  the  loggia  in  the  garden,  he  has  painted 
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a  ceiling  [fig.  5,  page  179]  with  subjects  from  the  classics  in  the  manner  of  which  he  and 
Giovanni  da  Udine  were  the  great  exponents.  The  figure  subjects  are  in  small  compartments 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  pergola  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  birds.  In  the  villa  itself  there 
is  a  very  beautiful  .Judgment  of  Paris  on  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  [see  headpiece,  p.  165],  and  in 
the  chapel  he  painted  the  walls  in  chiaroscuro  with  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  martyrdom 
of  some  saints,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  choir  the  Madonna  and  Child.  In  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  ai'e  the  arms  of  the  Turamini  family,  a  half-moon  and  star  surrounded  by  cherubs. 
These  paintings  are  dated  1535,  and  are  the  last  he  did  in  Siena,  as  he  returned  to  Piome  in 
March  of  the  same  year,  and  never  went  back  to  his  native  city. 

In  the  Palazzo  Pollini,  which  I  have  before  S2)oken  of,  he  painted  three  ceilings — one  a 
subject  from  Koman  history,  another  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  third  the  History  of 
Susannah  and  the  Stoning  of  the  Elders.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  ornamental  plaster  ceiling 
with  painted  panels  in  the  Pal.  Piccolomini  or  Nerucci  by  Peruzzi.  One  of  his  most  celebrated 
and  bes.  lown  pictures  is  that  in  the  church  of  the  Fonte  Giusta,  the  Sibyl  announcing  the 
advent  of  Christ  to  Octavius  Augustus.  The  figure  of  the  Sibyl  is  a  very  l)eautiful  one,  but 
the  others  are  rather  strained,  and  show,  according  to  Frizzoni,  the  decadence  of  Peruzzi’s 
declining  years.  An  altar-piece  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Peruzzi  exists  in  the  j^arochial 
church  of  Bibbiano,  near  Siena.  Near  the  arch  of  the  “  Due  Porte  ”  in  Siena  is  a  fresco  of 
the  Virgin,  Child,  and  S.  John,  now  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation.  In  the  church  of 
S.  Ansano  at  Dofana,  near  Siena,  is  another  Madonna  and  Child. 

It  is  curious  that  neither  Vasari,  nor  any  other  ancient  writer,  speaks  of  Peruzzi’s  designs 
for  tapestry,  for  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Sigmaringen  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  Adoration  of 
tbe  Magi  which  was  attributed  to  Raphael,  but  which  is  really  by  Peruzzi.  The  tapestry  is 
now  in  the  Vatican. 

Bologna. — The  chiaroscuro  design  now'  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  which  Vasari  says 
was  made  for  Count  Battista  Bentivogli  in  1522,  is  another  of  his  Adorations  of  the  Magi,  and 
is  the  same  which  Agostino  Caracci  engraved  in  1579.  Several  copies  of  this  design  were 
made  in  oil,  one  of  which  is  also  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Madrid. — There  are  two  pictures  in  the  Prado  Museum  by  Peruzzi,  which  were  formerly 
ascribed  to  the  ancient  Umbrian  school. 

Florence. — In  the  Pitti  Palace  is  a  very  beautiful  Holy  Family. 

Lanzi  mentions  two  other  Holy  Families,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  Cavaliere 
Cavaceppi  in  Rome,  and  the  other  to  the  Sergardi  family  in  Siena. 

That  Peruzzi  w'as  a  great  architect  I  think  you  will  all  agree,  and  you  have  seen  from  the 
photographs  I  have  shown  you  that  he  was  a  very  excellent  painter.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  elegant  painter  among  the  architects,  and  the  most  ingenious  architect  among  the 
painters.  He  w’as  unfortunate  in  that  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  much  of  his  w’ork  for 
St.‘  Peter’s,  and  that  he  happened  to  live  at  the  same  time  as  the  three  greatest  geniuses  of 
the  Renaissance — Bramante,  Raphael,  and  Michelangelo — -whose  influence  permeated  the 
whole  of  the  then  artistic  world,  and  made  it  impossible  for  any  other  artist  to  achieve  any¬ 
thing  free  from  the  charge  that  he  owed  the  idea  to  one  or  the  other  ;  but  although  he  learnt 
much  from  them,  especially  the  tw'O  former,  Bramante  and  Raphael,  he  still  preserved  more 
of  his  originality  than  his  other  contemporaries,  and  infused  a  spirit  of  refinement  into  his 
detail  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

What  modern  architecture  owes  to  Peruzzi,  and  what  we  owe  to  him,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  no  architect,  excepting  perhaps  Brunelleschi  and  Bramante,  did 
more  in  the  development  of  the  application  of  Roman  architecture  to  modern  times. 

As  a  painter  he  excelled  particularly  in  light  and  fanciful  decorations  such  as  are  to  be 
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seen  in  many  of  his  ceilings,  and  the  mere  fact  that  many  of  his  larger  and  more  important 
works  have  been  taken  to  l)e  l)y  Pintnricchio  and  Botticelli  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  were 
of  a  very  high  order  of  merit. 

In  conclusion  I  repeat  Yasari’s  words,  “  The  fame  of  Baldassare  was  greater  after  his 
death  than  during  his  life,”  and  I  believe  that  in  time  to  come,  when  the  same  careful  searching 
has  been  made  into  the  authorship  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  Benais^ance  as  has  been 
done  tor  those  of  painting,  Beruzzi  will  hold  a  still  higher  place  on  the  roll  of  the  great 
artists. 


DISCUSSION  OF  ME.  BEDFOED’S  PAPEE. 
The  President,  Mr.  AVilliaw  Emerson,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  IIENEY  IIOWOETII,  K.C.I.E.,  F.S.A., 
said  that  Mr.  Bedford’s  Paper  had  been  most 
admirable  in  every  way,  most  clear  and  simple, 
and  covering  a  great  extent  of  ground.  The 
illustrations  also  were  extremely  interesting,  and 
it  was  hard  to  know  exactly  what  to  say  except  in 
praise  of  the  Paper.  If  he  might  be  allow'ed  to 
draw  a  lesson  from  it,  it  was  that  in  the  first 
place  the  history  of  architecture  had  been  too 
much  an  impersonal  history.  We  have  had  the 
history  of  buildings,  rather  than  the  history  of 
the  men  with  the  buildings  grouped  about  them 
which  they  designed.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing 
if  some  man  in  the  future  would  take  a  new 
departure  and  give  us  a  more  personal  history  of 
architecture,  especially  in  the  Eenaissance  time, 
when  we  know  so  much  about  the  personal 
history  of  the  architects.  In  the  second  place  it 
had  often  struck  him  as  a  very  curious  thing 
how  little  Rome,  until  the  year  1.500,  had  to 
do  with  the  arts  in  Italy  at  all.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  was  that  Rome  had  been  a  huge  howling 
waste  of  ruins  and  desolation.  It  had  been 
deserted  by  the  Popes,  who  had  migrated  to  the 
South  of  France,  and  who  left  some  magnificent 
remains  there.  There  were  hardly  any  buildings 
of  importance  at  all  erected  at  Rome  between  the 
ninth  century  and  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  ;  and 
what  building  and  what  artistic  work  was  done  in 
Italy  was  done  in  the  chief  cities,  where  the 
merchants  were  making  great  fortunes,  where 
IMu'cenas  lived,  and  where  he  spent  his  money 
with  taste  and  with  knowledge.  He  did  not 
as  modern  Miucenases  do,  when  they  insist  upon 
their  own  vulgar  taste  being  imposed  upon  the 
arti,st.  He  made  the  artist  the  judge  of  his 
own  art,  and  left  him  to  design  pretty  much 
as  he  thought  best  and  grandest.  It  was  at 
Venice  and  Florence  and  Siena  and  iMilan  and 
Ferrara  —  especially  Ferrara,  where  the  great 
dukes  lived — where  Lucretia  Borgia  married 
the  great  Duke.  That  little  town  was,  in  his 
view,  probably  the  greatest  centre  of  light  of  all 
the  little  towms  of  Italy  at  that  period.  "What  is 


clear  is,  however,  that  that  centre  was  not  Rome. 
It  was  rather  an  accidental  thing  that  when  the 
Popes  came  back  from  Avignon  they  came  back 
rich,  enterprising,  and  extraordinarily  full  of 
vigour  ;  and  Alexander  YL,  -lulius  II.,  Leo  X., 
and  Clement  Yll.— the  last  a  great  French 
Pope,  the  French  Medici — spent  their  money 
lavishly,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  patronise 
the  real  men  of  genius  who  poured  into  Rome 
from  Florence  and  Siena  and  the  North.  The 
architecture  of  the  period  to  be  seen  there  was 
the  personal  -work  of  these  men,  but  it  belonged 
to  the  great  school  wffiich  had  lived  at  Florence 
a  long  time  before,  and  of  which  Bramante  was 
undoubtedly  the  head  and  chief.  How  versatile 
were  these  men  !  There  was  hardly  one  of  them 
who  was  not  a  great  painter  as  well  as  a  great  archi¬ 
tect.  The  knowledge  that  Bramante  was  a  painter 
had  been  almost  revived  in  our  day.  Pictures  were 
turning  up  by  him  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
showing  that  he  was  a  most  extraordinary  genius 
as  a  painter  as  well  as  an  architect.  They  had 
seen  what  this  particular  genius  Peruzzi  was  in 
both  arts.  What  a  thing  it  was  to  think  that  he 
died  in  poverty  and  misery  ;  that  like  Rembrandt 
and  many  others  he  died  virtually  in  a  garret !  It 
seemed  to  give  point  to  an  aphorism  once  uttered 
by  a  great  friend  of  his  (the  speaker’s),  a  barrister 
who  was  very  poverty-stricken,  when  he  said,  a 
propos  of  these  tragedies,  that  he  w’as  quite  sure 
that  God  Almighty  showed  His  utter  contempt 
for  money  by  the  people  to  w'hom  He  had  en¬ 
trusted  it !  Whether  that  be  a  consolation  or  not, 
it  must  have  been  an  encouragement  to  many  a 
poor  fellow  who  had  had  few  chances,  but  who  had 
great  artistic  fire  in  his  soul,  to  think  that  perhaps 
there  might  be  in  the  future  a  revival  of  the  days 
which  would  put  him  on  a  pedestal  such  as  Peruzzi 
now  occupied — this  great  companion  and  artistic 
schoolfellow,  for  such  he  w'as,  of  Raphael,  with 
whom  he  w'orked,  and  who  were  great  friends. 
And  although  Peruzzi  may  have  been  rather 
under  the  shadow  of  bigger  men,  we  have  been 
able  to  revive  him  in  a  wonderful  way  by  tbe  skill 
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of  the  reader  of  the  Paper  that  evening. — Sir  Henry 
Howorth  went  on  to  speak  of  Peruzzi’s  talents 
as  a  painter,  and  drew  attention  to  a  remarkably 
fine  example  lent  by  Sir  Henry  himself  for  the 
meeting,  which  had  been  attributed  to  Peruzzi  by 
competent  judges.*  In  offering  again  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Bedford,  Sir  Henry 
Howorth  hoped  that  Mr.  Bedford  would  write  a 
monograph  of  Peruzzi ;  that  he  would  illustrate 
it  with  as  many  illustrations  as  possible  ;  and  that 
he  would  thus  begin  a  series  of  monographs  of 
the  great  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  which  we 
should  have  the  buildings  grouped  much  more  scien¬ 
tifically  than  they  were  by  Fergusson  and  others, 
who  had  simply  written  a  history  of  the  buildings 
themselves,  apart  altogether  from  the  men  who 
designed  them.  If  all  the  buildings  were  grouped 
together  under  their  different  authors,  they  would 
be  found  to  illustrate  each  other  in  a  way  which 
it  was  impossible  to  do  by  merely  putting  them 
into  a  series  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  tell 
their  own  story. 

Professor  BERESFORD  PITE  [E.]  said  that 
in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  so  eloquently  and 
pleasantly  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  he 
very  cordially  endorsed  Sir  Henry’s  suggestion  as 
to  the  importance  of  architects  studying  the 
personal  element  in  the  works  of  the  great  men 
of  the  Renaissance.  That  personal  element  had 
been  absent  from  our  knowledge  of  the  preceding 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  work  of  the 
Guilds  he  supposed  was  mainly  responsible  for  our 
loss  of  this  individual  knowledge,  which  became 
so  interesting  at  the  later  period.  As  we  review 
the  work  of  the  greater  men  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
sense  of  their  mastery,  their  extraordinary  indi¬ 
viduality,  is  almost  overwhelming.  We  think  of 
Brunelleschi ;  we  think  of  Alberti ;  we  think  of 
the  great  men  who  preceded  Bramante,  who,  him¬ 
self  a  giant,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  greater 
giant  Raphael.  In  this  catalogue  of  the  architects 
of  St.  Peter’s  we  seem  to  pass  almost  to  a  super¬ 
lative  of  individual  forces  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  character  and  work  of  the  great  Michel¬ 
angelo,  who  completed  the  work  begun  by  Rossel- 
lino,  Bramante,  and  Raphael,  and  continued  by 
Peruzzi  and  San  Gallo,  until  he,  the  contemporary 
of  all  but  the  first,  completed  it.  What  Mr. 
Bedford  had  said  incidentally  of  Peruzzi  was 
equally  true  of  many  of  those  other  men.  We 
see  Peruzzi’s  extraordinary  facility  in  painting — 
something  more  than  facility,  because  there  is 
the  evidence  of  great  genius,  power,  and  beauty 
in  his  work,  which,  if  he  had  confined  himself 
to  painting,  would  have  made  him  a  name  very 
closely  allied  to  the  position  of  Raphael’s.  We 


*  Sir  Henry  Howorth  also  very  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  two  charming  little  paintings  by  Janet  the 
Elder,  representing  equestrian  figures,  contemporaries  of 
Peruzzi. 


have  many  other  illustrations  of  an  architect’s 
work  in  engineering  and  in  fortification.  Michel¬ 
angelo  was  a  case  very  much  in  point,  as  he 
designed  the  fortifications  of  Florence  which 
Peruzzi  was  employed  to  reduce  or  attempt  to 
reduce.  All  these  facts  are  interesting  sidelights 
on  the  character  of  these  men.  But  there  "was  some¬ 
thing  that  came  yet  a  little  nearer  home  to  us — viz. 
that  in  Peruzzi’s  handiwork,  in  his  architectural 
work,  in  the  motifs  of  his  plan  and  design,  we 
see  very  striking  individuality  which  is  not  quite 
so  evident  in  the  work  of  his  contemporai’ies. 
We  see  in  Peruzzi’s  work  the  progression  from 
medifeval  habits  of  design  to  a  new  method.  We 
know  that  the  great  architects  wdio  succeeded  him 
were  estimated  as  being  successful  in  so  far  as 
they  conformed  to  antiquarian  facts — facts  that 
were  then  being  dug  out  of  the  soil  of  Rome  with 
the  pickaxe  and  spade.  This  led  him  (the  speaker) 
to  ask  Mr.  Bedford  what  were  the  Greek  studies  to 
which  he  referred  as  conducted  by  Peruzzi.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  that  reference,  as  he 
(Professor  Pite)  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
men  of  that  period  only  knew  what  we  call  Roman 
architecture.  Peruzzi  drew  from  the  same  foun¬ 
tain  and  from  the  same  source,  and  was  estimated 
by  the  same  standard — that  he  was  correct  as  our 
immediate  predecessors  were  correct,  the  men  of 
the  era  of  Scott  and  Street,  only  in  so  far  as  he 
and  they  conformed  to  the  then  accepted  type ; 
and  let  us  hope  that,  like  his,  their  work  will  be 
as  interesting  and  as  fresh  to  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  as  his  is  to  us.  None  of  us  can  trace  in 
Peruzzi’s  work  that  dead  and  dry  archaeology, 
that  antiquarian  form  of  art  which,  we  fear,  has 
kept  our  Gothic  revival  hide-bound  for  a  long 
generation.  In  Peruzzi’s  plans  there  is  evident 
mastery.  The  ingenuity  of  the  plan  of  the  Mas- 
simi  Palaces  for  the  two  brothers,  in  which  great 
effects  are  obtained  in  little  spaces,  the  way  in 
which  the  Palace  is  planned  at  the  awkward 
angle  of  a  narrow  street,  and  how  the  small 
cortile  is  made  to  yield  large  results — are  all 
indications  of  a  type  of  mind  which  is  definitely 
architectural  and  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
same  man  undertakes  larger  problems  ;  he  tackles 
the  greatest  architectural  problem  of  Anno 
Domini — the  problem  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 
He  (the  speaker)  was  sorry  Mr.  Bedford  had  felt 
himself  precluded  from  entering  into  that  most 
interesting  subject  owing  to  Professor  Aitchison’s 
lectures.  But  Peruzzi’s  plan  of  St.  Peter’s  was 
the  first  of  the  plans,  if  he  might  venture  to  say  so, 
which  showed  any  complete  solidification  of  parts. 
Bramante’s  and  the  earlier  schemes  were  all 
bent  on  rearing  a  dome,  covering  it  with  orders, 
and  supporting  it  as  best  they  could  and  knew  ;  but 
Peruzzi  pulled  the  plan  together  and  evolved  a  fine 
squareness  and  largeness  of  form  which  afterwards 
became  embodied  in  Michelangelo’s  scheme,  and 
Michelangelo  evidently  appreciated  and  benefited 
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by  it.  We  must  not  forj^'et  that  although  we  see 
practically  nothing  of  I’eruzzi’s  work  in  existence, 
the  line  s(]uareness  which  underlies  the  grouping 
of  St.  i’eter’s  was  really  lirst  revealed  to  the 
world  hy  I’eruzzi’s  design.  Then,  taking  up  the 
elevations  of  his  palaces,  how  different  they  are 
li'oin  the  more  common  ones  of  the  time  !  4’he 
common  palace  was  a  great  wall  with  an  enormous 
cornice  and  windows  arranged  about  it.  Peruzzi 
not  only  employed  the  same  cornice,  but  treated 
the  angles  and  the  base  with  the  cornice,  and  com¬ 
posed  a  delightful  front.  That  inner  sense  of 
harmony  which  we  have  in  all  his  fronts  was  due 
to  the  dignity  which  he  supplied  by  the  use  of  a 
great  basement,  supporting  ornament  of  rare 
refinement  and  delicacy,  which  did  not  interfere 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  wall ;  and  crowned 
with  a  great  feature,  which  in  itself  was 
exceedingly  refined  and  beautiful  in  its  detail. 
The  meeting  was  very  much  indebted  to  ]\lr. 
lledford  for  bringing  them  the  large  photographs, 
because  they  revealed  a  beauty  in  drawing  and 
delicacy  in  modelling  of  the  highest  value  in  the 
total  effect  of  the  buildings.  I’eruzzi  evidently 
delighted  in  the  greatness  of  his  subjects,  'fhe 
way  in  which  he  spread  his  palaces  out,  the  way 
in  which  he  piled  them  one  upon  another,  was 
indicated  in  the  background  of  his  pictures.  In 
“The  Presentation  in  the  Temple”  there  was  a 
most  delightful  tower  composed  of  a  piling  of  orders 
one  on  top  of  another.  In  one  of  the  photographs 
shown — that  of  the  Villa  of  St.  Columba — Mr.  Bed¬ 
ford  pointed  out  how  the  upper  part  was  rather 
too  coarse  for  Peruzzi 's  work.  But  there  was  a 
fineness  of  scale  in  the  piling  up  of  orders  one 
upon  another,  and  the  treatment  of  the  angles 
of  the  buildijigs  in  an  entirely  different  manner, 
which  were  very  characteristic.  The  man’s  mind 
moved  in  a  large  ordered  s(piareness.  There  was 
a  real  sense  of  breadth  and  dignity  in  his  propor¬ 
tions  and  in  his  line  which  was  of  great  value, 
because  in  every  case  it  seemed  to  be  wholly  of 
set  purpose,  lie  wanted  to  be  great — his  subjects 
did  not  make  him  great ;  he  made  them  great. 
We  have  his  feeling  in  his  plans  and  elevations, 
coupled  with  fineness  of  detail  and  moulding,  the 
(Qualities  which  make  great  architecture,  and  so  far 
as  Peruzzi’s  opportunities  afforded  he  rose  to  them 
without  exception.  What  Sir  Henry  Howorth  said 
about  the  condition  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ageswas 
a  subject  of  vast  interest.  In  many  ways  the  great 
cities  of  ihe  world  repeated  themselves.  London 
was  now  to  a  Scotchman  and  foreigners  what 
Rome  was  to  the  Florentines  and  Sienese  in  the 
IMiddle  Ages  !  Owing  to  some  unfortunate  cause 
they  all  Hocked  to  it.  He  was  afraid  the  fact 
that  Ma'cenas  dwelt  in  Rome  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  and  he  was  supposed  to  dwell  in 
London  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North  now,  and 
so  they  flocked  to  the  South.  In  Rome  there 
was  everything  that  was  beautiful  if  one  would 


only  look  for  it,  and  he  was  hoping  that  the  day 
would  come  when  we  should  recognise  that 
London  was  to  England  and  the  English  what 
Rome  was  to  the  Italians. 

ConoNEn  LENOX  PRENDERGAST  [II. A.] 
said  that  he  agreed  with  almost  everything  that 
had  fallen  from  the  last  speaker.  ]\Ir.  Bedford’s 
very  interesting  Paper  had  brought  forward  several 
controversial  matters,  which  for  the  most  part  he 
did  not  intend  to  discuss.  His  friend  Baron  von 
Geymiiller  had  entered  into  a  controversy,  and  he 
(the  speaker)  had  no  desire  in  the  world  to  cross 
swords  with  him.  But  he  would  allude  to  the 
lovely  villa  in  Rome  that  everybody  knew,  called 
the  Farnesina.  This  had  always  been  believed  to 
be' the  work  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi ;  but  now  they 
wanted  to  take  it  away  from  him.  A  great  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  last  century,  Aldrich,  the  then  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  from  whose  works  in  our  youth  we 
learned  logic  at  Oxford,  unhesitatingly  ascribed  the 
villa  to  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  Alla  Lungara  was  the 
name  by  which  it  was  known  then,  and  he  did  not 
wish  that  they  should  deprive  Baldassare  Peruzzi 
of  that  great  distinction.  But  the  buildings  we 
have  to  judge  him  by,  speaking  shortly,  are  the 
Palazzi  Massimi.  The  Palazzi  Massimi  in  Rome 
have  a  cachet  about  them  that  is  very  distinctive, 
and  that  leads  one  to  realise  what  was  behind  the 
designer  of  that  work.  He  was  evidently  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Alberti.  They  were  both  mathematicians 
of  the  first  class,  and  every  line  of  their  work 
showed  that  to  be  the  case,  coupled  with  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  opportunity  they  both  had  of  unearth¬ 
ing  and  measuring  the  ancient  work  of  the  Roman 
period.  Those  two  things  created  a  school  in  the 
very  earliest  period  of  the  Renaissance  which  had 
produced  a  profound  efl’ect  on  the  future  of  that 
style  of  work  in  Europe.  It  was  Fergusson,  he 
believed,  who  acknowledged  that  St.  Peter’s  of 
Rome  and  all  great  churches  of  the  kind  were 
originally  derived  from  the  work  of  Alberti  at  Sant’ 
Andrea  in  Mantua.  The  minds  of  these  two  men 
evidently  ran  in  the  same  direction,  and,  say  what 
people  may,  Baldassare  had  left  his  mark  on  the 
great  Church  of  St.  Peter  of  Rome,  which  could 
never  be  obliterated  from  it.  As  he  (ihe  speaker) 
had  alluded  to  that,  he  was  bound  to  say  what 
was  in  his  mind  at  the  moment.  It  was  of 
extreme  importance  that  the  rising  generation 
of  architects  in  this  country  should  not  be  mis¬ 
led.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  tradition  which 
led  people  to  despise  and  almost  to  hate  the 
style  of  architecture  which  is  embodied  in  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  and  in  St.  Paul’s  in  London. 
He  appealed  to  others,  who  would  acknowledge 
that  within  our  lifetime  that  was  the  state  of 
things.  He  took  up  the  Institute  Journal  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  to  his  astonishment  and 
horror  he  found  a  distinguished  writer  evidently 
deriving  his  opinions  about  St.  Peter’s  from  these 
erroneous  views  of  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  of 
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extreme  importance  that  that  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  work  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Eome  should  be 
absolutely  obliterated  and  got  rid  of.  He  for  one 
felt  very  strongly  about  this,  and  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  allow  that  that  estimate  of  so  great  a 
building  should  ever  be  held  here  now.  It  was  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  rising  architects 
of  the  day  should  be  able  to  appreciate  what  all 
that  work  meant.  There  was  a  change  of  opinion 
in  this  country  :  there  was  no  doubt  that  people 
were  beginning  to  learn  the  value  of  these  great 
Eenaissance  buildings,  and  that  they  must  en¬ 
deavour  to  realise  the  drift  of  opinion  of  those 
they  had  got  to  deal  with — that  it  would  not  meet 
the  modern  estimates  of  architecture  to  take  the 
criticisms  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  criticism  that 
our  younger  men  have  to  realise  is  the  criticism, 
for  instance,  of  such  a  distinguished  and  cultured 
man  as  John  Eichard  Green,  the  author  of  The 
History  of  the  English  People,  one  of  the  most 
cultured  men  of  our  time — alas  !  no  longer  Avith 
us.  He  went  to  Eome,  and  notwithstanding  this 
old  and  erroneous  tradition  that  surrounded  him, 
this  is  what  he  says  about  it  :  “  Hoav  you  would 
have  smiled  to  see  me  in  St.  Peter’s,  and  owning 
myself  in  the  wrong.  ...  I  went  prepared  with 
all  sorts  of  charges  against  the  fa9ade,  and  it 
deserved  every  one  of  them.  So,  too,  I  had  a 
pocketful  of  faults  to  find  with  the  inside — -until 
I  entered.  From  that  moment,  except  the  waste 
of  the  side  aisles,  I  could  see  none.  No  interior 
of  a  great  church  ever  so  satisfied  my  con¬ 
ditions  of  taste  before.  It  conveyed  the  im¬ 
pression  of  its  size,  and  yet  its  size  only  lends 
grandeur  to  its  beauty ;  and  seen  as  I  saAV  it, 
full  of  light  and  colour,  there  was  a  pervading 
joy  and  lightsomeness  amidst  all  its  peaceful 
quiet  which  I  have  never  felt  elsewhere.  It 
was  such  a  sweet  bit  of  irony,  this  finding  in  the 
chief  church  of  what  people  call  dark  bigotry  and 
obscure  mysteries  the  brightest  and  least  mys¬ 
terious  Christian  sanctuary  ever  seen.”  Such  was 
the  change  of  public  opinion,  continued  Colonel 
Prendergast,  and  he  for  one  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
call  attention  to  what  he  considered  an  erroneous 
criticism  of  so  great  a  building.  However,  the 
work  we  had  before  ns  to-day  was  of  the  greatest 
interest,  especially  for  the  future.  If  one  thing 
more  than  another  was  to  be  noted  it  was  the 
extraordinary  versatility  of  those  great  men.  He 
agreed  with  every  word  that  fell  from  Professor 
Pite  on  that  point.  The  one  thing  which  seemed 
almost  hopeless  in  these  busy  days  was  for  people 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  A  man  was  a 
painter,  he  was  an  engineer,  he  fortified  his 
city,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  architectural  works,  which  they 
were  glad  to  admire.  It  Avas  very  heartbreaking — 
but,  for  all  that,  it  Avas  encouraging — to  think 
that  the  profession  Avhich  had  to  do  with  archi¬ 
tecture  must  always  produce  its  great  men  if  they 


Avould  only  study  the  methods  of  the  giants  of 
those  days. 

Mk.  EEDFOEl),  in  responding,  said  that  he 
Avas  much  impressed  Avith  Sir  Henry’s  remark 
that  he  believed  in  the  more  personal  study  of 
the  architectural  work  of  the  Eenaissance.  The 
point  was  also  emphasised  by  Professor  Pite.  It 
was  a  feeling  that  he  (the  speaker)  had  had  for 
many  years,  and  Avas  really  the  feeling  Avhich 
prompted  him  to  make  a  study  of  Peruzzi.  It 
Avas  about  twelve  years  since  he  spent  some  time 
in  Siena,  and  he  had  been  much  impressed  with 
what  he  saw  there  of  Peruzzi’s  work.  AfterAvards, 
in  going  to  Eome  and  other  towns  in  Italy,  and 
seeing  still  finer  works  by  Peruzzi,  he  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  study  his  life  and  get  to 
know  something  more  about  him.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  Avay  of  studying  architecture.  If  any¬ 
body  would  take  the  trouble  to  follow  the  lives  of 
the  San  Galli  and  other  great  architects  of  the 
Eenaissance,  and  study  their  Avorks,  he  was  sure 
they  would  find  it  most  interesting  to  themselves, 
and  also,  if  their  researches  were  published, 
to  other  architects.  With  regard  to  the  Greek 
studies  which  Professor  Pite  referred  to.  Professor 
Pite  himself  spoke  of  the  excavations  then  being 
made  in  Eome.  Many  of  the  antiquities  Avhich 
were  found  in  Eome  at  that  time  were  of  Greek 
workmanship,  and  no  doubt  Peruzzi  studied  them 
very  minutely.  He  was  very  much  pleased  with 
what  Professor  Pite  said  with  regard  to  the  Villa 
of  St.  Columba.  He  was  sorry  he  had  not  a  plan 
to  show  of  that  Villa.  It  was  a  roost  interesting 
plan — extremely  well  arranged,  Avith  large  circular 
staircases ;  and  there  was  no  doubt,  as  Professor 
Pite  said,  that  the  leading  lines  of  the  building — 
the  general  outline,  the  great  loggia  on  the  upper 
floor,  and  the  loggia  on  the  ground  floor — were 
very  excellent.  What  he  had  said  when  the 
photo  was  on  the  screen  Avas  possibly  correct, 
that  the  building  had  been  altered  and  stuccoed 
over  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  it  was  quite 
possible,  after  all,  as  the  Sienese  thought,  that  it 
was  planned  and  designed  by  Peruzzi. 

Mb.  E.  W.  HUDSON  [A.]  Avrites  since  the 
Meeting  : — 

But  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  the  vote 
of  thanks  Avas  put  to  the  meeting,  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  giA^en  expression  to  impressions 
made  upon  an  open  mind  in  listening  to  Mr. 
Bedford’s  comprehensive  account  of  Peruzzi’s  life 
and  work,  and,  if  it  be  not  over-cautious  to  say  it, 
also  his  reputed  Avork. 

The  first  striking  fact  doubtless  is  the  vast 
amount  admittedly  performed  by  him,  which 
places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  giants  of  the 
Eenaissance  period.  The  fact,  however,  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty- five  or  fifty-six — for  reputed 
dates  of  birth  and  death  vary — seems,  I  think,  to 
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exclude  many  atti'ibuted  designs  from  being- 
compassed  in  a  working  life  of  some  thirty-five 
years. 

in  regard  to  dates,  by  the  Avay,  students  should 
not  alone  be  wary  of  accepting  Vasari’s  state¬ 
ments,  as  IMr.  lledford  points  out,  for  in  another 
important  worlc  *  Peruzzi  is  given  twenty  years’ 
more  life,  after  15Hf),  which  might  well  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  necessary  for  the  extra  work  latterly 
put  to  his  credit. 

The  work  at  8t.  Peter’s  at  Pome,  and  then  his 
duties  as  city  architect  at  Siena,  must  have  taken 
up  much  of  his  time,  and  as  it  is  known  that  he 
had  many  pupils,  it  is  probable  that  when  he  had 
given  the  general  design  of  a  building  or  painting, 
the  details  were  left  to  their  individual  feeling  in 
execution,  he  exercising  a  general  supervision. 
Serlio  testifies  to  his  attention  to  him,  and  no 
doubt  the  feeling  was  reciprocal  with  the  other 
pupils. 

The  next  point  noticeable  is  the  extraordinary 
versatility  of  his  genius,  which  certainly  derived 
little  help  from  his  master,  the  elder  Maturino — 
a  painter  whose  son  became  famous  as  the  pupil 
of  Raphael,  and  was  a  fellow  sufl'erer  with  Peruzzi 
at  the  sacking  of  Pome. 

The  variety  apparent  in  the  design  of  buildings 
attributed  to  him  does  not  lead  one  to  rely  upon 
architectural  evidence  as  to  any  particular  design 
being  of  his  conception,  though  one  type  is  said 
to  have  been  developed  at  a  later  date  by  Pozzo. 
Though  there  is  a  similarity  in  some  designs,  yet 
there  is  great  divergence  if  we  accept  all  the 
slides  exhibited  by  the  lecturer  as  the  Avork  of  one 
man.  In  one  there  is  heavy  rustication  which 
might  have  suggested  to  Dance  the  design  for 
NeAvgate  Prison;  another  is  as  delicate  as  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates ;  and  in  church  fittings 
there  is  an  even  voluptuous  gorgeousness.  Inter¬ 
mediate  types  are  marked  by  applied  features, 
thin  pilasters,  shalloAV  recessed  fenestration,  Avhich 
afford  hardly  any  shadoAV  to  extensive  wall  face 
OA-er  Avhich  a  Avidely  projecting  deep  cornice  gives 
a  vast  amount  of  shade.  On  this  head  no  more 
apt  description  can  be  given  than  that  applied  by 
Lornazzo — Architetto  universale. 

In  painting,  also,  diversity  of  style  is  equally 


apparent,  almost  suggesting  several  Avorkers.  He 
seems  to  have  been  inspired  first  by  Perugino, 
then  by  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano,  and  to  have 
tried  to  combine  the  characteristics  of  contem¬ 
poraries  in  his  own  Avork,  notably  in  his  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  Temple.  In  the  example. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  portraits  of  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  and 
Titian  are  said  to  be  given  in  the  persons  of  the 
kings  represented.* 

In  decorative  feeling  and  mural  painting  the 
same  diversity  is  noticeable.  Imitation  of  his 
great  friend  in  some  fine  soft  work  of  a  quite 
modern  style  is  seen  ;  in  others  it  is  quite  pre- 
Raphaelite  in  hardness.  Some  of  the  painting  on 
the  coffered  ceilings  exhibited  might  haA'e  been 
suggested  by  Pompeii  itself,  lightness  and  delicacy 
being  in  marked  contrast  with  some  other  mural 
Avork  exhibited. 

The  last  impression  is  the  extreme  modesty  of 
the  artist,  the  absence  of  all  sordid  motives  in  his 
life,  his  utter  indifference  to  money,  and  apparent 
abstention  from  the  intrigues  which  existed  in 
the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  Av'hich,  if  report 
be  reliable,  brought  about  his  death,  although 
from  his  needy  circumstances  there  seems  no 
cause  for  the  jealousy  that  must  have  prompted 
the  crime. 

In  these  days  of  latitude  in  art — Avhen,  moreover, 
the  Renaissance  star  is  again  in  the  ascendant, 
perhaps  for  a  time  only  in  England — the  subject 
of  the  Paper  scarcely  seems  adapted  as  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  a  discussion  about  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  styles.  It  did  not  permanently  help 
the  Revivalists  to  Avrite  so  harshly  about  “  Pagan 
Architecture  ”  and  the  “  One-idea  Roman  Cement 
Men,”  and  no  lover  of  cur  splendid  Gothic  does 
so  to-day ;  but  they  Avill,  I  trust,  neA^er  cease  to 
proclaim  not  only  its  beauties  as  no  “  dead  ” 
thing,  but  its  adaptability  to  modern  wants  and 
as  ipso  facto  very  much.  alRe,  and  quite  likely 
to  remain  so  until  scientific  construction  is 
superseded  by  something  Avhich  shall  take  the 
place  of  statics  and  the  laws  of  gravitation.  I 
only  draAv  the  boAV  at  a  venture,  not  having  seen 
the  article  which  drew  forth  some  reflections  by 
the  last  speaker  at  the  meeting. 


*  Chalmers’s  Biofj.  Diet.  1812-17. 


*  This  is  probably  the  work  of  a  pupil. 
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9,  Conduit  Steeet,  London,  W.,  ‘i^nd  Feb.  1902. 

CHEONICLE. 

Prizes  and  Studentships  1902-1903. 


The  pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  of 
the  subjects  set  for  the  Prizes  and  Studentships 
1902-1903  will  be  issued  to  members  with  the 
Journal  for  8th  March.  The  prizes  and  sub¬ 
jects  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

The  Essay  Medal  and  Twenty-Five  Guineas, 
open  to  British  subjects  under  the  age  of  forty. — 
Subject :  A  Comparative  Eeview  of  the  various 
Past  and  Present  Systems  of  Architectural  Train¬ 
ing  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

The  Measured  Drawinos  Medal  and  Ten 
Guineas,  open  to  British  subjects  under  the  age 
of  thirty. — Awarded  for  the  best  set  of  measured 
drawings  of  any  important  building — Classical  or 
MediaBval — in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad. 

The  Soane  Medallion  and  One  Hundred 
Pounds,  open  to  British  subjects  under  the  age 
of  thirty. — Subject :  Design  for  a  Town  Church 
on  a  Corner  Site. 

The  Pugin  Studentship  ;  Silver  Medal  and 
Forty  Pounds,  open  to  members  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  profession  (of  all  countries)  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five. — Awarded  for 
the  best  selection  of  drawings  and  testimonials. 

The  Godwin  Bursary  :  Silver  Medal  and 
Sixty-Five  Pounds,*  open  to  members  of  the 
architectural  profession  without  limitation  of 
age. — Awarded  for  the  best  selection  of  practical 
working  drawings,  or  other  evidence  of  special 
practical  knowledge,  and  testimonials. 

The  Owen  Jones  Studentship  :  Certificate 
AND  One  Hundred  Pounds,  open  to  members 
of  the  architectural  profession  under  the  age 
of  thirty-five. — Competitors  must  submit  testi¬ 
monials,  with  drawings  exhibiting  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  colour  decoration  and  with  the 
leading  subjects  treated  of  in  Owen  Jones’s 
Grammar  of  Ornament. 

The  Tite  Prize  :  Certificate  and  Thirty 
Pounds,  open  to  members  of  the  architectural 

*  The  Council  have  increased  the  value  of  the  Bursary 
for  this  year  from  £40  to  £65. 


profession  under  the  age  of  thirty. — Subject  : 
Design  for  a  Pavilion  in  a  Public  Garden. 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal  and  Ten  Guineas, 
open  to  British  subjects  who  have  not  been  in 
practice  more  than  ten  years. —  Subject  :  Design 
for  a  Stone  Dome  over  a  Porte-cochere  to  a  large 
Public  Hall. 

The  Arthur  Cates  Prize  ;  A  Sum  of  Forty 
Guineas,  open  to  British  subjects  who  have 
passed  the  E.I.B.A.  Final  Examination  at  one 
Sitting  during  1901  and  1902. — Candidates  must 
submit  (1)  The  original  testimonies  of  study 
which  procured  their  admission  to  the  Final 
Examination ;  (2)  Not  less  than  three  sheets 
comprising  studies  of  subjects  of  Classical,  or 
Eenaissance,  and  of  Mediaeval  Architecture, 
accurately  drawn  in  perspective  and  shaded  by 
rule,  and  also  detailed  studies  of  a  groined  vault 
of  any  period  between  a.d.  1100  and  1500.  The 
prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  set  of  drawings. 

The  Ashpitel  Prize  :  Books  value  Ten 
Pounds. — Awarded  to  the  student  who  distin¬ 
guishes  himself  most  highly  in  the  Institute  Final 
Examinations  1902. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Institute,  price  threepence  each. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling:  Presentation  to  the 
Library  of  his  Sketches  and  Drawings. 

At  the  General  Meeting  last  Monday,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  was  made  by 

Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith  [F.]  :  Through  the 
courtesy  and  generosity  of  a  number  of  persons 
interested  in  Gothic  architecture,  and  others  de¬ 
sirous  of  testifying  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  J.  K. 
Colling’s  work,  a  fund  has  been  formed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  original  drawings  prepared  for  his  pub¬ 
lished  works,  in  order  to  present  them  to  the 
Library  of  the  Institute.  The  conception  of  this 
fund,  which  serves  the  dual  object  of  forming  a 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Colling  and  enriching  our 
Library,  originated  with  Mr.  Herbert  Batsford, 
who,  with  the  eye  of  an  expert,  recognised  the 
value  and  beauty  of  these  interesting  records,  and 
thought  they  should  be  placed  where  they  could  be 
used  by  students  for  all  time.  The  great  skill  and 
care  and  accuracy  displayed  in  these  fine  drawings 
— many  of  them  made  under  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty — testify  to  the  painstaking  industry 
and  capacity  of  the  author,  and  to  his  intense  love 
of  Gothic  art.  The  five  volumes  will  find  a 
suitable  home  in  the  Eeference  Library  here,  and 
be  a  valuable  mine  of  interest  to  present  and 
future  students  of  Gothic  art,  as  well  as  to  all  who 
delight  in  really  good  drawing.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Colling,  which  is  inside  one  of  the  volumes, 
will  show  how  gratefully  he  recognises  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  subscribers  in  placing  his  most  precious 
drawings  where  they  will  be  best  appreciated. 
Most  of  the  subscribers  are  members  of  this 
Institute,  and  those  who  are  not  have  thus 
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testified  their  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Colling  in 
this  way.*  1  beg  formally,  on  behalf  of  the 
subscribers,  to  present  these  five  volumes  to  the 
Library  of  the  Institute.  They  represent  two 
volumes  on  Gothic  Ornament,  two  volumes  on 
Details  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  one  on 
Mecliceval  Foliage  and  Art  Botany. 

The  PuESinKNT  :  I  understand  that  these 
works  have  cost  .€190. 

Mr.  Osborne  Sjiith  :  I  bad  the  pleasure  of 
banding  Mr.  Colling  a  cheque  for  about  £190. 

The  President;  I  think,  Mr.iOsbcrne  Smith, 
that  you  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  getting 
up  of  these  subscriptions  to  purchase  them. 

Mr.  Osborne  Smith  :  I  have  done  what  little 
work  there  was  to  do  in  connection  with  the 
matter. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  the  Council  are 
exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  in  obtaining  these  works  for  us.  It 
was  a  sum  that  the  Institute  itself  could  hardly 
afford  to  pay,  and  the  trouble  you  have  taken  must 
have  been  very  considerable.  AVe  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  obliged  to  you,  and  very  grateful  indeed  for 
such  an  addition  to  our  Library. 

Professor  Perespord  Pite  :  AA’ill  you  permit 
me  on  this  occasion  to  add  what  may  not  be 
known  to  everybody  in  this  room— that  Mr.  J.  K. 
Colling  fifty-five  years  ago  was  the  first  lion. 
Secretary  of  the  Architectural  Association,  and 
that  we  had  the  pleasure,  owing  to  Mr.  Hickman’s 
antiquarian  researches  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
of  enrolling  our  dear  old  friend  and  having  him 
at  the  .luhilee  Lanquet  in  1S9G‘?  AVe  were  quite 
delighted  to  find  that  such  a  charming  artist, 
whose  work  we  had  known  for  so  long  a  time,  was 
still  in  existence.  To  have  Mr.  Hickman's  dis¬ 
covery  followed  by  this  very  kind  and  pleasing 
contribution  to  our  Library  through  Air.  Smith’s 
initiation  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association,  who 
feel  that  his  connection  with  their  Society  is  one 
of  considerable  importance. 

Mr.  James  K.  Colling:  Sketch  of  his  Career. 

The  presentation  to  the  Library  of  five  volumes 
of  original  drawings,  made  chiefly  on  the  spot,  by 
Mr.  James  K.  Colling  for  his  well-known  books 
on  Gothic  Architecture  and  Ornament,  aft'ords 
an  opportunity  for  a  brief  retrospect  of  a  very 
interesting  career. 

Born  early  in  181G,  and  being  prevented  from 
attending  school  regularly  by  delicate  health,  he 
drew  everything  that  came  in  his  way,  and  began 
copjing  the  illustrations  in  Stuart  and  Eevett’s 
Athens  before  he  was  twelve  years  old. 

Ilis  first  experience  in  an  architect’s  office  was 
in  1828,  in  Salvador  House,  Bishopsgate,  where 

*  A  list  of  the  subscrilers  is  given  by  Mr.  Colling  in  the 
tetter  referred  to.  which  will  be  found  in  Yol.  I.  of  the 
Gothic  Details. 


his  elder  brother,  the  late  AV.  B.  Colling,  was 
working  for  Air.  AVilliam  Brooks,  architect  of  the 
London  Institution.  In  the  same  house  Air. 
James  Edmeston  had  offices,  and  at  that  time  the 
late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  Air.  AAh  B.  Aloffatt  were 
his  pupils. 

In  1829  Air.  Colling  was  sent  to  Devonshire  to 
school,  and  there  took  great  delight  in  flower 
painting.  His  uncle,  a  great  lover  of  flowers, 
encouraged  .him  to  persevere,  and  he  acquired  a 
fair  amount  of  skill  in  drawing  from  nature.  His 
father  was  at  this  time  clerk  of  works  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Hungerford  Alarkets  for  Air.  Fowder, 
and  on  the  lad’s  return  to  London  he  passed  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  practical  drawings  in  his 
father’s  office.  Some  of  these  drawings  attracted 
the  notice  of  Air.  Easton,  who  w'anted  to  make 
him  an  engineer,  but  after  four  years’  trial  the 
pupil  did  not  like  the  work  and  gave  it  up. 

In  1882  he  entered  Air.  Alatthew  Habersbon’s 
office,  where  Air.  Ewan  Christian  was  serving  his 
articles  :  here  they  studied  their  “  Rickman,”  and 
thought  they  knew  a  good  deal  about  Early 
English  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  AVith 
young  Colling  Gothic  now  took  the  place  of 
Greek,  and  maintained  its  hold  upon  him  during  a 
long  life.  He  became  an  enthusiastic  student, 
shouting  for  joj'  at  a  first  sight  of  the  west  front 
of  Binham  Priory,  the  first  Early  English  building 
he  ever  saw.  188G  to  1810  was  spent  in  Norwich, 
in  the  office  of  Air.  John  Brown,  and  in  visiting 
and  sketching  the  Gothic  buildings  of  the  Eastern 
Counties. 

In  l.sil  2  he  spent  six  months  in  Alessrs. 
Scott  and  Aloffatt’s  office,  afterwards  continuing  to 
sketch  and  .study  Gothic  work,  making  perspec¬ 
tives,  and  lithographing  book  plates  for  other 
architects,  Ac  ,  till  in  181G  the  first  number  of 
Gothic  Ornament  was  prepared  and  published, 
the  drawings  being  made  on  the  spot  from  ladders 
and  other  inconvenient  positions,  and  transfei’red 
to  zinc  plates  by  the  author  himself.  The  first 
volume  was  completed  in  1848;  the  second  fol¬ 
lowed  in  parts  from  August  1848  to  August  1850. 
The  volumes  of  Details  of  Gothic  Architecture 
came  out  later,  being  commenced  in  1852  and 
finished  in  185G.  During  1849-55  Air.  Colling 
drew  architectural  subjects  on  wood  for  the 
Illustrated  London  Keus,  including  the  1851 
Exhibition  building,  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Northumberland  House,  Ac. 

This  drawing  and  book-making  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  several  important  commissions : — 
Hooton  Hall,  Cheshire  ;  the  Albany,  Liverpool  (a 
large  block  of  offices) ;  Ashwicke  Hall,  Gloucester¬ 
shire  (a  castellated  Gothic  mansion,  with  farm¬ 
house,  lodges,  stable,  Ac.) ;  Sculpture  and  Picture 
Galleries  at  Hooton  Hall ;  new  church  of  St.  Paul 
at  Hooton ;  Cuxwold  Hall,  Lincolnshire  ;  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  to  Rangemoor  Hall,  Stafford¬ 
shire  ;  new  schools  at  Coppenhall,  Cheshire,  and 
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at  Marshfield,  Gloucestershire  ;  new  house  at 
Caterham,  Kent ;  additions  to  Farnham  Hall,  Suf¬ 
folk  ;  additions  to  Kelmarsh  Hall,  Northampton. 

In  1858  Mr.  Colling  read  a  paper  at  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  “Natural  and 
Architectural  Foliage,”  and  in  1865  a  paper  on 
“Art  Foliage.”  In  1865  he  published  in  book 
form  a  series  of  articles  and  illustrations  on  “  Art 
Foliage  ”  which  had  appeared  in  the  Building 
News,  advocating  the  principle  of  applying  natural 
form  to  ornamental  purposes,  instead  of  merely 
copying  old  examples.  This  book  was  most  favour¬ 
ably  received  and  appreciated  :  a  second  edition  was 
produced  in  1878.  In  1874  his  last  book,  entitled 
Mediaeval  Foliage,  was  prepared  and  published. 

His  later  work  includes  the  restoration  of 
Holkham  Church,  Norfolk,  upon  which  he  read  a 
paper  at  the  Institute  in  1870,  which  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  large  number  of  very  interesting 
drawings  ;  Eye  Church,  Suffolk  ]  Hingham 
Church,  Norfolk  ;  Arthingworth  Church  and  Kel¬ 
marsh  Church,  both  in  Northamptonshire  ;  Scole 
Church,  Norfolk  ;  Melbury  Church,  Dorset ;  Oak¬ 
ley  Church,  Suffolk  ;  the  Chapel  of  the  Mercers’ 
Company,  London ;  and  the  new  Grammar 
School  at  Eye. 

His  passion  for  drawing  continues  and  affords 
a  delightful  pastime,  architectural  and  flower 
subjects  being  still  his  favourites.  A  few  years 
ago  I  accompanied  him  to  some  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North 
Walsham  which  he  had  visited  just  fifty  years 
before  :  his  eager,  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
the  details  was  contagious  as  he  sketched  them 
with  undiminished  skill. 

To  good  judgment  in  selecting  examples  of  old 
work  for  illustration,  combined  with  painstaking- 
skill  and  accurate  drawing,  we  are  indebted  for 
these  most  interesting  records  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  “  historical  documents  ”  to  be  found 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Colling  was  one  of  the  group  of  young  men 
who  started  the  Architectural  Association,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Institute  as  Associate  and  Fellow 
for  about  thirty  years. 

J.  Osborne  Smith. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Dufferin  [i7.F.]. 

The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  had  been  an 
Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  1866.  On 
behalf  of  the  Institute  the  Council  have  forwarded 
to  Lady  Dufferin  a  message  of  sympathy  and  con¬ 
dolence. 

The  Secretary  has  received  the  following  letter 
from  M,  Charles  Lucas  [Hon.  Corr.  M.]  : — 

Paris,  le  15  fevrier  1902. 

Monsieur  le  Secretaire  et  cher  Collegue, 
— Je  ne  saurais  oublier,  lorsque  I’Angleterre  perd 
un  de  ses  diplomates  eminents  et  TInstitut  Eoyal 
des  Architectes  Britanniques  un  de  ses  membres 


honoraires,  en  la  personne  du  tres-honorable 
marquis  de  Dufferin  et  Ava,  que  ce  dernier  avait 
bien  voulu,  sur  la  demande  que  je  vous  avals  faite  en 
souvenir  des  services  qu’il  avait  rendus  a  nos  deux 
nations  lors  de  son  ambassade  en  France,  accepter 
la  presidence  d’honneur  du  Comite  de  patronage 
de  la  Grande-Bretagne  au  Congres  international 
des  architectes  tenu  a  Paris  en  1900,  et,  a  ce  titre, 
je  me  permets  de  vous  adresser,  pour  mes  confreres 
de  TInstitut  Eoyal  des  Architectes  Britanniques, 
Texpression  de  mes  respectueux  sentiments  de 
condoleances. 

Croyez,  monsieur  le  secretaire  et  cher  collegue, 
a  mes  sentiments  devoues. 

Charles  Lucas. 

Special  Election  to  Fello-wship. 

The  Council  at  their  Meeting  of  the  17th 
February  elected  the  following  gentleman  to  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Eoyal  Institute,  under  the 
proviso  to  By-law  9  : 

Frederick  Moore  Simpson,  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  the  Victoria  University, 
Liverpool ;  President  of  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society. 

Concrete  Staircases.* 

Mr.  W.  H.  Haynes  [A.]  writes  : 

The  paragraph  about  concrete  staircases  on 
page  161  of  the  Journal  seems  to  show  that  the 
Portland  cement  supplied  for  the  work  was  not  so 
good  as  Portland  cement  of  that  weight  used 
to  be. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  such  samples  as  came 
under  my  notice,  with  two  exceptions,  during  the 
twelve  months  last  ensuing,  have  given  way,  and 
X  do  not  in  my  circle  advise  building  operations 
where  cement  has  to  be  employed  until  the  Port¬ 
land  cement  is  warranted  as  strong  and  dtirable 
as  formerly. 

To  test  that  seems  to  require  samples  to  be 
kept  a  year  at  least  before  parting  with  the  bulk 
of  the  cement,  as  new  material  could  not  be  so 
well  depended  upon. 

One  matter  that  came  under  my  notice  was 
the  difficulty  in  making  contractors  use  proper 
mortar-boards ;  and  a  quantity  of  both  cement 
and  concrete  was  persistently  mixed  in  the 
common  roadway. 


Mr.  Win.  Scott  [A.],  of  Bordighera,  upon  whom 
the  King  of  Italy  recently  conferred  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy, 
has  been  elected  Hon.  Academician  {Accademico 
d’  Onore)  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Venice. 


*  See  report  of  the  case  Bowton  Houses,  Limited,  v. 
Crow,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jouenal. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  GREEK  MONASTERY. 

The  Monasterji  of  Si.  Lalce  of  Stiris  in  Phocis.  By 
R.  TJF'iV  Schultz  and  S.  H.  Barnsley.  Fo.  Bond. 
1901.  I’ricc  iV6s.net.  [ilifi'-srs.  Maanillan  d'  Co.] 

I’bis  volume  is  publislieJ  for  the  Committee  of 
tJie  British  Arcbieological  School  at  Athens,  and 
forms  a  record  of  a  portion  of  the  work  carried  out 
in  Greece  by  the  two  architects  whose  names  are 
attached,  during  their  term  of  studentship  at  the 
school.  Its  publication  has  been  long  delayed, 
but  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
followed  by  a  further  instalment  of  the  careful 
observations  and  drawings  made  by  the  authors 
during  more  than  one  visit  to  Greece,  and  dealing 
with  the  same  period  of  architecture.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  see  an  architectural 
work  of  this  importance  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Archseological  School  at 
Athens,  and  it  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
other  young  architects  to  devote  some  months  of 
serious  study,  as  students  of  the  school,  to  the 
investigation  and  delineation  of  the  architectural 
remains  scattered  through  the  country,  many  of 
which  still  await  a  faithful  recorder. 

The  monastery  described  in  this  volume  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Greece  :  it  is  somewhat 
inaccessible  and  but  little  visited  by  tourists  ;  but 
accounts  have  been  rendered  of  it  from  time  to 
time  by  various  travellers.  In  recent  years,  under 
the  direction  of  the  monks  themselves,  all  the 
records  of  the  monastery  have  been  pubUshed. 
M.  Diehl,  of  the  French  School  of  Arclueology  at 
Athens,  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
the  mosaics,  and  has  published  the  result  of  his 
investigations,  but  these  were  not  accompanied  by 
any  very  complete  illustrations. 

The  present  volume  combines  with  a  careful 
historical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  buildings 
and  their  decoration  a  series  of  general  and 
detail  drawings  which,  together  with  a  few  photo¬ 
graphs,  completely  illustrate  the  general  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  structure  and  decoration  of  the  two 
churches  which  form  the  special  glory  of  the  mo¬ 
nastery.  Both  churches  were  founded  late  in  the 
tenth  century,  but  the  authors  consider  that  in  their 
present  form  they  date  from  early  in  the  eleventh, 
and  that  of  the  two  the  great  church  with  its 
crypt  dedicated  to  St.  Barbara  is  the  earlier  in 
date.  The  smaller  church,  which  lies  to  the 
north-east  of  the  great  church,  is  curiously 
irregular  in  plan ;  both  are  rich  in  marble  work 
and  mosaic,  though  the  latter  has  suffered  greatly 
at  various  times. 

The  text  gives  evidence  of  the  extremely 
thorough  and  careful  observation  that  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  buildings  and  of 
much  subsequent  research,  and  an  important 
section  is  devoted  to  the  iconography,  the  mosaics 
being  fully  and  methodically  described,  and  a 


short  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  this 
dependent  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas-in-the-Fields. 
The  student  of  Byzantine  architecture  will  be 
specially  grateful  to  the  authors  for  the  admirable 
series  of  plates  which  illustrate  the  buildings 
described  in  the  text.  These  include  plans,  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  sections,  and  an  isometric  section  illus¬ 
trating  the  general  character  of  the  buildings, 
clearly  drawn  and  reproduced. 

The  decorative  treatment  of  the  floor,  wMls,  and 
vaults  is  very  fully  illustrated  by  a  series  of  general 
and  detail  drawings.  The  drawings  are  most  of 
them  in  line,  but  there  are  many  coloured  plates 
illustrating  the  inlaid  floors,  the  rich  marble  lining 
of  the  walls,  and  especially  the  mosaic  decorations 
of  the  vaults.  A  plate  showing  the  head  of  St. 
Gregory  is  particularly  successful  in  rendering 
the  mosaic  work  to  a  large  scale  with  a  faithful¬ 
ness  of  effect  not  attainable  with  drawings  repro¬ 
duced  to  a  small  scale.  Looked  at  as  a  whole,  the 
plates,  of  which  there  are  sixty,  illustrate  the 
buildings  in  an  unusually  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  and  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  authors  and  the  publishers.  It  is  particularly 
satisfactory  to  have  so  many  of  the  plates  pro¬ 
duced  in  colour,  and  so  well  produced,  when 
colour  forms  such  an  important  element  in  the 
decorative  treatment.  R.  Elsey  Smith. 

MODERN  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

2'hc  Art  of  Building  a  Home.  A  Collection  of  Lectures 
and  Iliiistiritions.  By  Barry  Parker  and  Raymond 
Unwin.  So.  Bond.  1901.  Price  10s.  (Sd.  net.  [Long¬ 
mans,  Green  (£  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Roic,  E.C.] 

The  republication  of  lectures,  delivered  pre¬ 
sumably  to  small  and  special  audiences,  argues, 
on  the  part  of  their  authors,  not  only  a  conHction 
of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  but 
also  confidence  that  their  treatment  of  them  is 
worthy  the  larger  audience  to  which  in  book  form 
they  will  be  addressed.  If  such  self-confidence  is 
ever  essential,  it  is  surely  so  in  the  case  of  a  book 
like  the  one  under  reHew,  whose  joint  authors  feel 
compelled  to  cry  aloud  that  “  the  time,”  i.c,  the 
architectural  Zeitgeist,  “  is  out  of  joint,”  and 
appear  to  consider  that  they  are  called  u]ion 
“  to  set  it  right.”  But,  if  a  volume  of  lectures 
is  to  justify  its  selection  out  of  the  increasingly 
numerous  claimants  for  a  place  on  the  library 
bookshelf,  it  is  imperative  that  the  subjects,  how¬ 
ever  important,  should  be  treated  with  charm  of 
style,  and  more  especially  with  freedom  from 
redundancy,  two  qualities  to  which  our  authors, 
as  workers  rather  than  wwiters,  would  probably 
not  lay  claim. 

The  lectures  deal  principally  with  Art  (with  a 
capital  A),  and  prove  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
the  more  debatable  the  subject  the  more  dogmatic 
its  treatment.  The  authors  commence  with  a 
lament  that  Art — at  least  what  they  consider  Art 
— is  entirely  absent  from  modern  house  building. 
For  this,  apparently,  the  architect  is  largely  to 
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blame  in  that  “  he  but  too  readily  accepts  the 
popular  idea  of  Art  as  a  thing  quite  apart  from 
life,  a  sort  of  trimming  to  be  added  if  funds  allow.” 
According  to  their  view  the  ideal  house  should  be 
designed  to  fit,  or  to  educate  if  necessary,  the  taste 
and  needs  of  its  occupant ;  the  rooms  should  be 
arranged  “  to  carry  on  the  business  of  life  freely 
and  with  pleasure  ”  ;  the  furniture  should  be 
fitted  and  designed  as  part  of  the  general  scheme, 
and  “  made  for  use  ”  ;  the  ornament  something 
which  it  has  “  given  pleasure  to  the  producer  to 
create,”  An  artist  friend  should  be  invited  to 
“  leave  his  easel  pictures  and  paint  on  our  walls 
scenes  which  shall  .  .  .  become  part  of  the  wall  on 
which  they  are  painted.  .  .  .  Then,  if  necessary,  let 
the  rest  of  the  walls  go  untouched  in  all  the  rich 
variety  of  colour  and  tone,  of  light  and  shade,  of 
the  naked  brickwork.  Let  the  floor  go  uncarpeted 
and  the  wood  unpainted,  that  we  may  have  time 
to  think,  and  money  with  which  to  educate  our 
children  to  think  also.  Let  us  have  rooms  which 
once  decorated  are  always  decorated  .  .  .  which  can 
form  backgrounds,  fitting  and  dignified  at  the 
time,  and  in  our  memories  for  all  those  scenes, 
those  acts  of  kindness  and  small  duties,  as  well  as 
the  scenes  of  deep  emotion  and  trial  which  make 
up  the  drama  of  our  lives  at  home.”  We  cannot 
help  wondering  what  would  become  of  this  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  owner’s  idiosyncrasies  if  health, 
business  claims,  or  one  of  the  many  causes  which 
upset  calculation  and  disturb  dreams  of  permanent 
settlement,  compelled  him  to  leave  his  shell  and 
find  another  occupant  for  it.  But  our  authors 
anticipate  the  objection,  and  admit  that  they  are 
advocating  a  counsel  of  perfection  which  is  largely 
inapplicable  “  in  our  days  of  speculative  building, 
short  leases  and  shorter  tenancies.” 

Having  given  some  indication,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  authors’  own  words,  of  their  views  on 
design,  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  their  views 
on  artistic  education  equally  unconventional  and 
equally  depreciatory  of  things  as  they  are.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them  the  first  requisite  for  any  artist 
is  that  “  be  should  have  that  within  him  which 
craves  for  expression  and  which  can  only  be  ex¬ 
pressed  through  the  medium  of  an  art.”  If  he  would 
become  an  architect  he  should  “  acquire  a  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  pure  building  construc¬ 
tion,  but  no  architecture,”  should  learn  a  handi¬ 
craft,  if  possible,  and  should  then  try  to  give 
expression  to  his  own  ideas.  When  he  encounters 
difficulties  he  should  endeavour  to  solve  them  un¬ 
aided,  and  not  till  he  finds  himself  beaten  should 
he  look  to  history  and  see  how  they  have  been 
overcome  by  others  before  him.  In  short,  “  sug¬ 
gestion  ”  should  follow  “natural  development” 
rather  than  precede  it.  Whether  such  a  scheme 
is  not  equally  as  Utopian  as  our  authors’  ideas  of 
house  design  is  open  to  argument,  but  their 
indictment  of  the  present  educational  system  is 
certainly  not  strengthened  by  the  statement — as 
questionable  in  fact  as  in  taste — that  “  the  course 


of  study  laid  down  by  the  Institute  has  turned 
out  by  the  thousand  men  .  .  .  with  no  vital  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  spirit  and  causes  which  lead  to  the 
existence  of  any  one  of  them  ”  [the  styles],  “  but 
not  one  ”  [the  italics  are  ours]  “who  can  evolve  a 
really  vital  work  of  art.”  Something,  however, 
must  be  forgiven  to  individuals  who  refer  to  the 
effect  of  the  Eenaissance  as  a  “  taint,”  and  its 
works  as  “  abominations,”  and  who,  “behind  one 
of  Wren's  spires,”  can  only  see  “  the  man  with 
paper  and  drawing  instruments,  hard  mechanical 
lines,  laboriously  measured  off  on  a  drawing-board, 
with  mathematical  calculations  of  proportion 
figured  all  round  the  margin.” 

In  justice  to  our  authors  we  must  add  that,  when 
they  condescend  from  theories  to  deal  with  the 
“  art  of  designing  small  houses  and  cottages,” 
their  remarks  are  both  practical  and  suggestive. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
volume  is  the  supplement  of  photo  reproductions 
of  interiors,  &c.,  which,  as  they  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  proper  application  of  Art  principles 
to  everyday  uses,  are  with  modesty  confined  to 
the  authors’  own  works. 

From  what  we  have  said  and  quoted  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  book  can  only  hope  to  appeal  to  a 
limited  audience,  and  our  only  justification  for 
noticing  it  at  this  length  is  the  hope  that  the 
majority,  who  might  have  been  attracted  by  its 
title  and  general  appearance,  will  be  saved  the 
disappointment  and  outlay  which  its  acquisition 
might  involve.  Herbebt  A.  Satchell. 

ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY. 

A  History  of  Architecture.  Fourth  edition.  By  the  late 
Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  F.B.I.B.A.,  and  Banister 
F.  Fletcher,  A.E.I.B.A.  [B.  T.  Batsford,  94,  High 
Holhorn.'] 

This  book  is  a  very  concise  and  methodical 
summary  of  the  various  text-books  extant,  and 
brings  out  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  styles 
of  the  successive  ages  in  such  a  marked  manner 
as  to  form  a  most  useful  book  to  the  student  of 
architecture  in  procuring  a  good  all-round  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  it  further  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  forming  a  very  correct  foundation  for 
deeper  reading  and  study  of  all  or  any  particular 
style,  this  quality  being  enhanced  by  the  list  of 
standard  reference  books  given  at  the  end  of  each 
subject. 

The  illustrations  are  good,  consisting  of  128 
reproductions  from  photographs  and  128  line 
drawings  :  the  latter  are  clear  and  well  drawn,  and, 
together  with  the  comparative  tables  and  plates, 
emphasise  the  architectural  character  of  the  several 
periods  so  clearly  and  distinctly  that  they  should 
be  easily  understood  and  followed,  not  only  by 
students  and  art  workers,  but  by  any  lay  readers  who 
may  interest  themselves  in  artistic  development. 

One  is  inclined  to  think  the  authors  have  been 
a  little  too  keen  in  their  endeavour  to  bring  their 
book  up  to  date  by  giving  a  list  of  architects,  with 
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some  of  their  works,  in  the  short  record  of  the 
nineteenth-century  English  Renaissance  from 
1851  to  the  present  time  :  one  has  yet  to  learn 
that  some  of  the  works  mentioned  are  worth  im¬ 
mortalising,  whereas  there  are  others  worthy  of 
mention  which  are  omitted. 

Part  II.,  according  to  the  preface,  is  an  addition 
to  the  previous  editions,  and  is  given  up  to  what 
is  designated  as  the  “  Non-IIistorical  Styles”  :  it 
is  useful  and,  moreover,  helps  to  thoroughly  com¬ 
plete  a  most  valuable  volume — one  that  is  not  too 
costly,  and  one  that  has  long  been  wanting,  and 
which  will  without  doubt  prove  to  be  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  students  of  the  R.I.R.A. 

Ekkest  R.  Barkow. 


MINUTES.  YU. 

At  the  Seventh  General  Meeting  (Ordinary)  of  the 
Session  11)01-  2,  held  Monday  17th  February  1902,  at 
S  p.in.,  the  President,  Mr.  lYilliam  Emerson,  in  the 
Chair,  with  21  Fellows  (including  10  members  of  the 
Council),  25  Associates  (including  3  members  of  the 
Council),  2  Hon.  Associates,  and  visitors,  the  Minutes  of 
the  Meeting  held  3rd  February  11)02  [p.  Kil],  were  taken 
as  read  and  signed  as  correct. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  formally  announced  the  decease  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hufferin  and  Ava.  Hon.  Fellow,  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Council  were  sending  a  letter  of  condolence 
to  the  Marchioness  of  Hufferin. 

The  decease  was  also  announced  of  James  Stevens,  of 
Manchester,  Fellow,  elected  1877,  past  President  of  the 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects  ;  and  Edward  William 
Barnes,  of  Bristol,  Fellow,  elected  1882.* 

The  following  Associates  attending  for  the  lirst  time 
since  their  election  were  formally  admitted  and  signed 
the  Register — viz.  Benjamin  Priestley  Shires,  Tile  Frizc- 
man  188(1  (Plymouth),  Ernest  George  Besant  (Cambridge), 
John  I’ercy  Hall,  and  Edgar  John  Pullar. 

Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith  [E.]  made  a  communication  to 
the  meeting  respecting  a  testimonial  recently  subscribed 
for  and  ijresented  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  and  having,  on 
behalf  of  the  subscribers,  formally  handed  over  to  the 
Institute  for  the  Library  five  volumes  of  the  original 
sketches  and  drawings  prepared  for  Mr.  Colling’s  pub¬ 
lished  works,  the  President  accei^ted  them  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute,  and  thanked  the  subscribers. 

A  Paper  on  B.tLri.4ss.u;E  Pehuzzi,  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphic  lantern  slides,  having  been  read  by  the  author, 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Bedford  [E.],  and  discussed,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Bedford  b3-  acclamation. 

The  President  having  announced  the  special  business 
for  next  meeting — viz.,  Sir  William  Richmond’s  resolution 
re  Smoke  Abatement,  and  the  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in 
the  Meeting-room,  of  photographs  of  architectural  works 
collected  by  the  National  Photographic  Record  Society — 
the  proceedings  terminated,  and  the  Meeting  separated  at 
10.10  p.m. 

LEGAL. 

Ancient  Lights. 

P.4HKER  V.  W.  r.  ST.4XLEY  .VXD  CO.  (LIMITED). 

This  case  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Far  well  in  the 
Chancery  Division,  and  judgment  was  delivered  on  8th 
February,  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  having  occupied  two 
days.  It  is  reported  in  The  Times  of  the  10th  inst. 

*  The  Secretary  has  also  received  notification  of  the 
death  of  Hugh  Thomas  Porter,  Associate,  elected  1897. 


The  plaintiffs  in  the  action  carry  on  business  as  photo¬ 
graphers,  under  the  title  of  W.  G.  Parker  and  Co.,  at 
288,  High  Holborn,  their  studio,  gallery,  and  dark-room 
being  situated  in  a  one-storey  building  at  the  rear  of  the 
premises.  When  the  plaintiffs  first  entered  into  possession, 
in  1890,  this  building  was  lighted  by  a  number  of  skylights 
which  were  ancient  lights.  The  plaintiffs  subsequently 
slightly  altered  the  pitch  of  the  roof  of  the  building  and 
enlarged  the  skylights  over  the  studio,  but  they  darkened 
or  obscured  the  skylight  over  the  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing  used  as  a  dark-room.  To  the  west  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
premises.is  a  long  strip  of  land  behind  287,  High  Holborn, 
about  15  feet  wide,  which  was  formerly  partly  bounded  on 
the  western  side  by  an  old  building  about  33  feet  high, 
which  was  pulled  down  in  1885.  In  February,  1901,  the 
defendants,  who  carry  on  business  as  mathematical 
instrument  makers,  at  4  and  5,  Great  Turnstile,  High 
Holborn,  commenced  building  operations  on  the  site  of 
the  old  building  demolished  in  1885,  and  since' the  issue 
of  the  writ  in  this  action  have  raised  their  building  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  line  of  the  said  old  building, 
whereby  the  plaintiffs  complained  that  the  access  of  light 
to  their  premises  was  seriously  diminished.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  claimed  a  mandatory  injunction  for  the  removal  of 
such  portion  of  the  defendants’  new  buildings  as  obstructed 
or  injured  any  of  their  ancient  lights  as  the  same  were 
previously  enjoyed.  The  defendants  denied  that  there 
was  any  material  diminution  of  light,  and  contended  that 
as  regards  the  dark-room  the  plaintiffs  had  abandoned 
their  right  to  ancient  lights.  They  further  contended 
that,  as  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  plaintiffs  had 
prior  to  1890  been  used  as  an  eating-house,  the  plaintiffs 
were  only  entitled  to  so  much  light  as  was  necessary  for 
those  purposes. 

Mr.  .Jenkins,  K.C.,  Mr.  F.  H.  Colt,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Coltman, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ;  Mr.  Bramwell  Davis,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Percj’  Wheeler  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Farwell,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  when  the  plaintiffs  took  the 
premises  in  1890,  the  skylights  were  ancient  lights.  The 
action  was  concerned  with  the  skylights  over  the  studio 
and  the  dark-room.  As  regards  the  dark-room,  abandon¬ 
ment  had  been  pleaded,  but  he  could  find  no  evidence  to 
support  the  iilea.  The  fact  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
darkened  or  obscured  the  skylight  was  not  sufficient — the 
room  might  be  required  at  anv'  time  for  other  puiqioses. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  studio,  the  old  skylight  had  been 
replaced  by  what  was  practically  a  glass  roof.  But  that 
new  glass  roof  covered  the  place  occupied  by  the  old 
window,  and  their  right  of  ancient  lights  had  thus  been 
preserved,  although,  of  course,  it  only  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  glass  roof  formerly  occupied  by  the  old 
window  or  skylight.  The  defendants  had  raised  their 
building  several  feet  above  the  line  of  the  old  building 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  site,  and  after  hearing  the 
evidence  his  Lordship  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  access  of  light  to  the  plaintiffs’  premises  was  thereby 
materially  diminished.  The  fact  that  before  1890  the 
premises  were  used  not  for  photographic  purposes,  but  as 
a  restaurant,  was  immaterial  to  the  present  issues.  Photo¬ 
graphers  required,  and  reasonably  required,  special  light, 
and  since  the  judgment  in  “  Warren  v.  Brown  ”  (1902, 

1  K.B.  15)  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  complain  that 
they  were  injured  by  the  defendants’  buildings  in  the 
conduct  of  their  photographic  business,  even  if  that 
business  had  not  been  carried  on  in  the  premises  for 
twenty  years.  The  parties  had  not  been  able  to  come  to 
any  terms,  and  consequently  he  was  constrained  to  grant 
a  mandatory  injunction,  but  it  would  apply  only  to  the 
additional  obstruction  caused  by  the  defendants’  new 
buildings  as  compared  with  the  old  buildings  that  formerly 
stood  on  the  site.  He  thought  the  parties  ought  to  be 
able  to  arrange  between  themselves  what  form  the  neces¬ 
sary  alterations  should  take. 
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THE  LEAENING  OF  AECHITECTUEE.— I. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES,  1902. 

By  Professor  Aitchtson,  E.A.,  Past  President,  Poyal  Gold  Medallist. 

The  lectures  I  propose  giving  are  on  “  The  Learning  of  Architecture,”  and  I  may 
premise  my  lectures  by  saying  that  the  general  conception  of  architecture  as  an  art 
is  that  any  young  person  taken  at  random  can  become  an  architect,  or,  to  put  it 
in  English,  a  wise  master-builder,  if  he  or  she  be  properly  taught.  No  greater  mistake  is 
possible,  for  to  become  a  wise  master-builder  is  generally  only  given  to  very  few  in  a  century, 
except  perhaps  in  certain  countries,  at  those  great  art  epochs  when  the  inhabitants  seemed 
to  be  blessed  with  superior  abilities,  and  when  the  desire  for  excellence  in  this  fine  art  may 
be  said  to  have  permeated  all  classes.  Architecture  is  the  poetry  of  construction,  and  I 
believe  this  poet  of  construction  is  born  and  not  made. 

No  one  would  think  of  apprenticing  his  son  or  daughter  to  a  poet  when  neither  of  them 
had  shown  even  so  small  a  capacity  for  rhyming  as  the  wit  who  wrote  an  epigram  on  a 
University  Professor  whose  name  was  Hawkes — 

“  Hawkes 
Talks.” 

Nor  would  he  think  of  putting  either  of  them  with  a  musical  composer  in  the  hojjes  of  their 
rivalling  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  some  of  the  great  Greek  composers,  if  neither  of 
them  had  ever  shown  the  slightest  taste  for  music ;  and  I  should  say  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  attempt  to  make  either  of  them  a  painter  if  he  or  she  had  never  shown  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  colour,  nor  try  to  make  either  of  them  a  sculptor  if  neither  of  them  had  a 
love  of  form.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  either  of  the  persons  mentioned  had  ever  so  great  a 
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genius  they  could  not  arrive  at  excellence  in  any  fine  art  without  severe  and  prolonged  study 
and  striving.  As  Ben  .Tonson  said,  Horace’s  axiom  was  true  that  “  a  poet  was  born  and  not 
made  ”  :  but  for  all  that  a  poet  took  a  great  deal  of  making. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  young  person  who  desires  to  become  an  architect  is  a  boy,  and 
w'as  born  in  the  last  century  and  lives  in  London,  and  that  his  native  love  for  the  art  has 
been  stirred  by  the  sight  of  some  of  the  many  magnificent  buildings  which  London  contains, 
which  he  hopes  to  equal  or  surpass,  and  that  the  chance  of  doing  so  has  been  suggested  to  him 
by  the  number  of  new  buildings  he  sees  being  carried  on.  He  must  have  heard  that  certain 
buildings,  or  portions  of  Imildings,  have  now  and  then  fallen  down,  and  when  he  sees  great 
towers,  spires,  vaults  and  domes,  he  will  naturally  ask  himself  how'  these  w'onders  are  made 
to  stand  ;  from  reading  or  conversation  he  will  find  that  the  method  of  building  these  securely 
has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  for  several  centuries,  and  that  it  is  a  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  called  Statics.  He  will  probably  ask  himself  how  the  architects  before  the 
discovery  of  statics  managed  to  build  structures  of  the  same  sort  without  this  knowledge,  and 
the  answer  to  this  is  hi/  experience.  I  do  not  at  the  present  moment  recollect  reading  of  any 
great  building  catastrophe  in  Homan  times,  though  there  were  doubtless  many,  except  the 
collapse  of  two  vast  theatres  that  turned  on  pivots  to  form  an  amphitheatre,  and  these  were, 
I  suppose,  of  wood ;  during  the  operation  of  turning  them,  when  they  were  full  of  people, 
the  whole  collapsed,  and  so  many  of  the  audience  were  killed  that  it  was  said  that  there  w^as 
not  a  single  family  of  distinction  in  Borne  that  had  not  lost  one  or  more  of  its  members. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  Bomanesque  period  that  w’e  read  of  many  failures  of  buildings, 
and  that  when  they  did  not  absolutely  fall  they  became  so  ruinous  that  they  had  to  be  pulled 
down.  The  only  catastrophe  that  I  now  recollect  in  Lothic  times  is  the  fall  of  the  central 
tower  at  Beauvais.  1  think  it  first  fell  in  1284  ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  architect  wished  to 
make  it  taller  than  St.  Peter's,  which  is  said  to  be  434  feet  high,  but  the  Beauvais  tower  fell  in 
1573.  The  wits  of  these  early  generations  of  partially  reclaimed  savages  are  said  to  have  been 
greatly  sharpened  by  the  teaching  of  the  great  Abelard  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  ; 
but,  however  it  came  about,  some  of  the  men  of  these  centuries  became  keen  observers  and 
close  reasoners,  and  naturally  thought  out  the  causes  of  these  costly  failures,  and  set  their 
wits  to  work  to  find  a  way  to  prevent  them.  Owing  to  the  constant  fires  that  took  place  and 
the  churches  that  were  burnt  down,  the  problem  that  was  forced  on  their  attention  was  the 
covering  of  churches  with  incombustible  ceilings,  which  of  course  then  meant  vaulting,  and 
this  w’as  first  successfully  managed  by  letting  the  nave  vaults  abut  on  the  triforiums  ;  but 
this  only  admitted  of  very  small  windows  in  the  back  wall  of  the  triforiums,  and  the  naves 
were  left  in  obscurity.  The  Jiomanesque  architects  finally  found  that  if  the  pressure  of  these 
groined  vaults  could  be  counteracted  at  certain  points  and  carried  down  by  buttresses  to  the 
ground,  the  vaults  of  the  nav-e  would  stand  securely,  and  large  windows  could  be  made  in  the 
clerestories,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  Gothic.  At  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  a  part  of  the  most  daring  and  intelligent  of  the  population  had  made  a  tour 
through  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Sjnia,  and  Balestine,  w’here  they  came  across  the  Arabs,  who 
had  then  learned  a  great  deal  of  Greek  geometry  and  of  its  further  advancement  by  the 
Hindus,  xks  the  worst  of  all  faults  that  a  building  can  have  is  to  fall  down,  and  the  next  to 
be  unstable  and  become  ruinous,  our  student  w’ill  naturall}^  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  law’s  of  statics,  which  now’  want  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mathematics.  Being 
thus  equipped  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  building  securely,  his  next  object  will  be 
to  learn  how’  buildings  are  to  be  made  into  such  forms  as  wfill  captivate  the  eye  and  raise 
the  desired  emotions.  He  will  find  in  London  several  Gothic  structures  that  may  well 
fill  him  with  admiration  ;  but  su^iposing  his  capacity  and  industry  have  enabled  him  to  draw 
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accurately  the  nude  human  form,  he  will  feel  that  these  Gothic  forms  do  not  harmonise  with 
it,  but  he  will  also  find  that  amongst  the  many  fine  examples  of  Eenaissance  architecture 
that  exist  in  London  there  are  those  whose  suavity  and  elegant  proportions  will  completely 
harmonise  with  the  nude  human  form.  He  will  see,  too,  that  the  ungraceful  proportions 
and  the  crude  geometrical  forms  which  were  so  prevalent  in  Gothic  did  not  harmonise  with 
the  culture  that  had  been  developed  in  Italy  at  the  Eenaissance,  for  Gothic  had  been 


FIG.  1. — BEAUVAIS. 


developed  at  a  time  when  the  newly  studied  geometry  was  the  fashion  of  the^day,  and  that 
as  the  other  nations  of  Europe  became  cultured  too  Gothic  died  out. 

The  subject  that  will  next  engage  him  is  how  the  different  complex  arrangements  of 
buildings  for  various  purposes  are  to  be  arranged  conveniently  and  healthfully,  how  the  parts 
of  the  building  of  different  heights  can  be  formed  into  an  agreeable  or  striking  feature,  and 
how  the  openings  necessary  for  light  and  entrance  can  be  so  proportioned  and  grouped  as  to 
form  an  agreeable  whole  for  ordinary  buildings,  and  how  the  same  can  be  done  to  produce 
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exquisite  beauty,  magnificence,  or  sublimity  in  buildings  that  are  made  for  high  and 
important  duties  ;  and  though  all  buildings  can  to  some  extent  be  made  to  show  the  ends 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  their  more  recondite  uses  can  only  be  expressed  by  sculpture  or 
painting. 

From  the  earliest  times  architecture  seems  to  have  been  created  for  the  purposes  of 
religion,  and  Iniildings  for  worship  have  mostly  been  made  in  such  a  form  as  to  excite  feelings 
of  awe,  wonder,  sublimity,  and  other  high  emotions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  forms  give 
delight  to  mankind,  whilst  others  raise  the  higher  emotions.  We  see  in  the  work  of  Nature  that 
some  forms  fill  us  with  delight,  others  with  wonder,  others  with  awe ;  some  mountains  have 
beautiful  associated  lines  and  plains,  some  are  lofty  and  peaked,  and  strike  us  with  awe,  as 
do  the  dark  mouths  of  huge  caverns  against  plain  surfaces  in  sunlight ;  the  alternation  of 
the  boles  of  large  trees  in  dark  forests,  which  contrast  with  open  sunlit  glades,  is  enlivening. 
But  as  yet  we  have  no  regular  account  of  the  progression  of  the  art ;  it  seems  that  most  of 
the  prototypes  of  building  have  been  but  enlarged  and  beautified  dwellings  of  the  people, 
whether  these  have  been  caves,  huts,  or  tents.  We  occasionally  see  rocks  grouped  naturally 
like  a  mediaeval  town,  as,  for  examiile,  those  near  Amalfi. 

The  knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  we  are  taught  all  that  we  know  of  refined  early 
architecture  is  obtained  from  actual  measurement  and  from  the  abstracts  of  the  methods  made 
by  Vitruvius  from  Greek  treatises,  and  from  these  abstracts  we  find  that  an  elaborate  system 
of  proportioning  was  carried  out,  and  means  were  eventually  adopted  to  correct  any 
inelegances  of  form  caused  by  optical  effects  ;  there  are  some  animadversions  of  Plato  on 
the  devices  used  by  the  Greek  architects  to  produce  the  effects  they  wanted,  which  Plato 
considered  were  deviations  from  exact  truth.  From  the  buildings  at  Athens  being  generally 
in  ruins  and  all  horizontal  planes  that  were  capable  of  supporting  an3fihing  being  covered 
with  fragments,  those  parts  of  Vitruvius  which  dealt  with  these  o[)tieal  refinements  were  not 
understood ;  as  far  as  1  know  that  part  of  ATtruvius  was  never  properly  translated  till 
AVilkins  wrote  his  book  on  Tha  Civil  Architecture  oj’  Vitruvius,  which  was  not  published  till 
18P2,  and  he  candidly  states  there  that  he  had  never  observed  these  refinements  in  any  of  the 
buildings  of  antiquity.  This  book  caused  the  English  architects  who  were  then  in  Greece  to 
try  and  see  if  they  could  detect  nuy  of  those  optical  refinements  in  the  lines  of  the  Greek 
buildings.  John  Pennethorne  made  some  vei\y  elaborate  attempts,  and  wrote  one  or  two  books 
on  the  subject  between  1878  and  1884,  about  which  there  was  much  controversy^  till 
Mr.  Penrose  offered  to  the  1  )ilettante  Society  to  go  out  to  Greece  and  take  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  by  means  of  a  level  and  theodolite,  and  this  book  was  published  by  the 
Dilettante  Society,  I  believe,  in  1851,  and  was  republished  in  1888.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  when  architecture  was  at  its  greatest  height  in  Pome  that  the  Greek  refinements  were 
adopted  in  a  modified  form  to  meet  the  coarser  perception  of  the  Pomans.  Durmg  the 
Byzantine  period  we  do  not  even  know  whether  these  optical  refinements  continued  to  be 
used,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  in  Pomanesque  times  such  refinements  would  have  bemi 
appreciated.  No  architectural  literature  has  come  down  to  us  from  Gothic  times  save  tno 
sketch-book  of  AVillars  de  Honecourt,*  which  is  not  a  treatise  but  merely  a  memorandum- book 
for  his  own  use  ;  but  it  is  the  general  belief  of  the  learned  that  certain  proportions  were  used 
to  get  the  general  harmony^  of  Gothic  buildings.  Some  inkling  of  the  method  employed  at 
Milan  Cathedral  is  given  by  C.  Ciesariano  in  his  Vitruvius  of  15*21,  on  which  there  are  some 
emendations  in  Latin  by  the  Alarquis  Poleni  (1683-1761)  in  his  Exercitationes  Vitruviance. 


***  Album  de  ViUard  de  Honnccourt.  par  J.  B.  A.  Lassus;  4o.  Paris,  18.58.  Facsimile  of  the  Sketch-book  of  TFiiars 
de  Honccorf ;  Eev.  E.  Willis ;  4o.  London,  18.51). 
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The  adoption  by  the  Kenaissance  architects  of  Italy  of  the  old  Roman  forms,  between 
1404  and  1444,  took  so  great  a  hold  of  mankind  that  Gothic  architecture,  which  had  nearly 
worked  itself  out,  was  extinguished  by  the  new  taste,  though  in  parts  of  England  it  lasted  till 
the  time  of  Charles  L,  when  the  staircase  to  the  dining-hall  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was 
built.  This  gap  in  architectural  history  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
mystery  of  architecture,  or  the  Architects’  Trade  Guilds,  were  not  furnished  with  many 
interesting  particulars  as  to  what  effects  were  sought  for,  and  which  buildings  were  considered 
to  have  succeeded  the  best.  Unfortunately,  after  the  first  rapturous  admiration  of  revived 
Roman  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  Renaissance  architects  seem  to  have  been  smitten  with 
a  sort  of  pedantic  paralysis,  mainly  brought  about  by  the  Humanists  after  the  finding  of  the 
Codex  of  Vitruvius  in  1414,  which  discouraged  invention  and  bound  the  architects  with 


FIG.  2.— DORIC  CAPI'l'.VL. 


antiquarian  fetters  to  imitate  strictly  the  Roman  examples.  It  is  true  that  there  was  some 
little  resistance  to  this,  but  it  mainly  took  the  form  of  extravagance  and  contortion.  We 
must  recollect  that  though  the  .Renaissance  at  its  first  emergence  gave  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  visual  fine  arts,  it  was  in  itself  a  throwing  off  of  the  fetters  of  the  mind  imposed 
by  ecclesiastical  authoritj^  and  mankind  were  rapidly  led  to  study  the  grand  phenomena 
of  Nature  in  the  heavens ;  and  this  eventually  led  to  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  which  were  ultimately,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  made  to  work  for  us,  enabling  man¬ 
kind  to  increase  enormously  in  number,  by  giving  them  the  power  of  the  elemental  forces  to 
work  for  them,  and  these  powers  that  man  has  become  master  of  have  quite  thrown  into 
shade  the  efforts  of  the  fabled  spirits  which  Milton  speaks  of — 

those  dsemoiis  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 

and  have  to  a  great  extent  abolished  time  and  space.  The  means  by  which  the  elemental 
powers  are  utilised  for  doing  our  work  is  by  machinery,  which  usually  takes  the  most  hideous 
forms,  and  has  not  only  accustomed  us  to  ugliness,  but  apparently  has  almost  extinguished 
the  love  of  beauty,  and  rendered  us  callous  to  it. 
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All  advancement  in  civilisation  has  come  about  by  very  slow  degrees  :  it  is  like  the  coral 
reef  made  by  the  accretions  of  innumerable  little  insects ;  but  though  it  takes  a  long  while  to 
form,  when  once  formed  it  presents  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  wildest  attacks  of  the  ocean 
when  driven  by  the  wind. 

Every  new  generation  re(|uires  some  iiovelty  from  that  which  has  immediately  gone 
before  it.  The  poets,  even,  who  apparently  have  nothing  to  restrain  them  in  their  creations 
but  poetic  capacity,  have  all  gone  back  to  the  study  of  Homer,  commonly  called  the  father  of 
poetry,  and  even  to  the  Hebrew  lawgivers,  prophets,  and  poets,  if  these  be  older,  as  well  as  to 
the  creations  of  the  great  men  who  have  appeared  through  sul)sequent  ages,  to  see  if  they 
could  not  capture  the  means  of  producing  the  greatest  sublimity  with  the  greatest  simplicity  ; 
for,  as  Swift  said  of  writing,  nothing  great  is  ever  attained  without  simplicity,  and  this  applies 
to  all  the  fine  arts.  Architects  must  study  the  methods  employed  by  their  forerunners,  and 
learn,  if  possible,  the  secrets  of  those  inimitable  creations  of  the  Greeks,  if  they  want  to 
surpass  them  in  the  present  day,  and  I  must  remind  you  of  the  extraordinary  pains  the 
Greeks  must  have  taken  to  get  the  proportions  and  the  optical  refinements  of  their  temples 
and  public  buildings,  and  their  mouldings,  so  perfect.  The  Theatre  of  Dionysos  is  a  wonderful 
building,  which  I  first  saw  and  admired  in  a  photograph  before  I  went  to  Athens. 

Art  is,  of  course,  only  science  too  complex  for  man’s  present  capacity  to  unravel,  and  I 
dare  say  if  man’s  delight  in  beauty  is  not  extinguished,  some  day  we  shall  have  much  more 
solid  reasons  for  making  forms  that  please  the  eye  or  excite  the  emotions  than  we  have  at 
present,  and  though  an  art  like  architecture  is  very  recondite,  we  can  deduce  many  laws  from 
what  has  been  done  before  ;  but  in  all  creative  work  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  when,  where, 
and  how  these  laws  should  he  applied.  Many  of  the  laws  are  perfectly  well  known,  and  the 
question  only  is  where  they  are  to  he  applied.  For  instance,  in  buildings  that  are  especially 
wanted  for  grandeur  and  magnificence,  simple  repetition  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws 
to  be  observed,  l)eeause,  for  some  reason,  variation  in  repeated  things  is  only  a  merit  when 
no  imposing  effect  is  necessary.  The  Greeks  got  over  the  monotony  that  simple  repetition 
generally  produces  l)y  imperceptible  variations,  and  that  was  only  at  the  very  acme  of  their 
architectural  art.  For  instance,  you  do  get  very  tired  of  the  repetition  of  the  Doric  order  in 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  I)ut  you  never  get  tired  of  looking  at  the  repetition  of  the  Doric 
columns  of  the  exterior  of  the  Parthenon,  because  there  are  slight  variations  which  prevent 
them  from  palling  on  the  eye  and  make  them  like  the  works  of  Nature. 

Contrast  is  another  of  the  important  laws  of  composition  in  architecture.  We  see  its 
continual  use  in  the  Greek  temples  and  public  buildings,  where  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
ste])s  contrast  with  the  columns  and  their  vertical  flutes,  and  where  the  stiff  and  rigid-looking 
triglyphs  contrast  with  the  sculpture  in  the  metopes,  and  greatly  enhance  the  curved  lines  and 
modulated  surfaces  of  the  figures.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  perhaps  the  grandest  instances 
of  contrast.  When  we  first  see  their  little  triangles  they  greatly  enhance  the  long  dead  level  of 
the  desert,  and  what  is  effected  by  the  horizontal  steps  and  entablatures  of  the  Parthenon  is 
done  by  the  long  horizontal  line  of  the  front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,*  which  enhances,  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale,  the  effect  of  the  vertical  towers. 

Symmetry,  which  now  means  the  repetition  of  similar  features  on  each  side  of  a  central 
line,  is  reasonable  enough  in  certain  cases — that  is,  where  the  two  sides  of  any  building  serve 
precisely  the  same  purpose — and  is  a  very  useful  method  of  producing  a  pleasant  effect ;  but 
what  symmetry  really  means  is  now  called  proportion,  and  that  proportion  is  not  an 
arbitrary  one,  but  is  the  proportioning  each  part  of  the  edifice  to  every  other  part  in 
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harmonic  ratio,  which  was  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  by  the  Greeks  of  the  best  age,  and 
by  Michelangelo. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  word  “  style,”  which  merely  means  the  forms  mostly  affected 
by  the  people  at  art  epochs,  and  continued  long  enough  to  leave  many  examples. 

As  I  am  not  a  prophet  I  cannot  say  whether  this  nation  will  ever  be  blessed  with  those 
capacities  that  will  enable  it  to  evolve  something  new  which  is  different  from  what  has  gone 
before,  and  surpasses  in  its  merits  the  best  work  that  has  hitherto  been  done  ;  but  there  are 
no  signs  of  such  capacity  now  existing.  If  this  were  an  epoch  in  which  there  was  great 
architectural  invention  we  could  point  to  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  structure  of  buildings, 
which  certainly  afford  an  opportunity  of  using  new  materials  unhampered  by  tradition,  and 
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which  too  requires  new  proportions  and  a  new  ornamentation,  and  may  be  rendered  gorgeous 
by  enamel ;  but  the  invention  and  capacity  of  the  present  day  in  architecture  turn  away 
from  new  materials  and  new  possibilities,  and  prefer  to  play  new  tunes  on  the  old  instruments, 
when  they  do  not  play  the  old  ones. 

The  methods  of  building  hitherto  employed  have  only  been  perfected  in  the  course  of  long 
ages,  and  that  perfecting  has  not  by  any  means  gone  on  in  the  same  line.  The  Eomans — who 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch,  and  found  it  most  admirably  suited  to  their 
wants — not  being  an  artistic  people,  not  only  did  not  think  of  producing  anything  new,  but 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  post  and  lintel  work  of  former  ages  with  their  own  arched  system 
of  construction.  And  though  there  was  a  little  improvement  or  harmonising  of  these  two 
antagonistic  styles  in  Byzantine,  it  was  not  until  the  savages  who  overran  the  Koman  empire 
had  got  some  slight  civilisation,  and  had  seen  all  the  architecture  of  Europe  and  Hither  Asia, 
that  Gothic  sprang  up.  This  was  new  in  almost  every  respect,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
Gothic  architects  and  craftsmen  considered  that  they  were  superior  to  any  race  that  had  gone 
before,  and  that  they  could  not  be  improved  by  the  studying  of  old  works,  but  were  creating 
something  entirely  fresh  for  the  admiration  of  mankind.  After  Gothic  times,  although  there 
was  a  great  desire  to  attain  the  massiveness  and  suavity  of  Eoman  work,  came  a  period  very 
barren  of  invention.  Except  where  it  formed  a  hybrid  style  with  Gothic,  you  may  almost  say 
that  revived  Eoman  died  out  through  pure  inanition,  and  until  we  can  get  a  long  succession 
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of  architects  of  great  invention  and  genius  the  alterations  rather  incline  to  run  into  the  form 
ol  extravagance  and  oddity,  whereas  what  we  want  is  an  original  evolution  accompanied  by 
elegant,  refined,  and  lieautiful  forms,  and  the  whole  structure  in  perfect  harmonic  proportion. 
We  got  some  help  a  year  or  two  ago  from  a  suggestion  of  that  great  American  thinker  on 
architecture,  Mr.  Leopold  Eidlitz,  who  said  that  we  want  beauty  in  a  cottage,  a  house,  a 
palace,  and  a  cathedral,  Init  they  are  not  quite  of  the  same  sort.  They  may  be  compared 
to  the  beauty  that  is  found  in  birds,  as  in  a  wren,  a  dove,  a  gull,  and  an  eagle;  each  of 
these  birds  is  beautiful  in  its  way,  luit  each  has  a  distinct  characteristic,  and  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  gained  by  each  species  having  the  different  parts  perfectly  adapted  to  the  functions 
they  have  to  perform,  and  that  consecjuently,  when  we  know  the  functions  that  a  building,  and 
every  portion  of  it,  have  to  fulfil,  and  we  make  the  building  fulfil  all  those  functions  properly, 
it  will  take  the  lorm  we  want,  and  lie  possibly  beautiful  but  certainly  characteristic;  but  it 
is  evidently  a  very  difficult  task  to  ascertain  exactly  the  form  each  part  should  take  to  resist 
the  stresses  and  strains  that  are  put  on  it.  Nature  possesses  the  power  of  making  every¬ 
thing  that  she  creates  equal  to  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  gives  character  to  all  her  works,  and 
to  some  of  them  beauty.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  our  powers  are  so  imperfect  as  compared 
with  those  of  Nature  that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  secure  these  ends  at  the  first  trial,  even 
if  we  possess  the  knowledge  that  is  necessary;  l)ut  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  lead,  and  one 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  follow. 

But  though  Greek  architecture,  as  regards  art,  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  as  regards  invention  and  construction  Gothic  is.  Ware  says,  “  In  the  time  of 
Pericles,  though  sculpture  might  be  mature,  architecture  was  in  swaddling-clothes.”  But 
Ware,  who  was  a  mathematician  and  engineer,  wilfully  miscalled  construction  architecture. 
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By  William  Hbnby  Thoep  [U.],  Leeds. 

[Read  befm-e  the  Leeds  and  Yorhshire  Architectural  Society,  (ith  Fehruary  1902.] 


^  fT^IS  thirty  years  since !  This  fact  was 

I  brought  vividly  before  my  mind,  whilst 
-L  sitting  at  breakfast  in  my  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  my  travelling  com¬ 
panion  of  the  year  1871.  To  go  abroad — to  see 
Paris,  had  been  the  summit  of  our  youthful 
aspirations ;  and  hardly  had  the  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  settled  down  after  the  terrible  war 
with  Germany,  followed  by  the  excesses  of  the  Com¬ 
munards,  than  we  two  found  ourselves  one  bright 
August  morning  nearing  the  white  cliffs  of  Dieppe, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  entering  the  fortifications  of 
the  recently  besieged  capital.  How  old  memories 
reassert  themselves !  How  true  it  is  that  first 
impressions  of  foreign  scenes  and  life  are  not 
readily  obliterated ! 

Paris  in  its  extremity,  and  yet  Paris  already 
showing  signs  of  renewed  vitality  !  The  Hotel  de 
Ville,  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins;  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  a  scorched  skeleton  of  its  former  self ; 
the  Vendome  column  lying  in  fragments  around 
its  base ;  the  remains  of  blood-stained  barri¬ 
cades — the  ambulances  of  wounded  soldiers — and 
the  hated  German  outpost  housed  under  the 
shadow  of  the  abbey  church  of  Saint-Denis !  A 
melancholy  picture  truly  ;  but  still  one  with  some 
gleams  of  brightness  amid  its  gloom.  The  sun 
shone  as  brightly  as  of  yore,  the  river  threaded  its 
silvery  course,  spanned  by  its  numerous  bridges  ; 
Notre-Dame  still  lifted  its  twin  towers  to  the 
azure  sky,  and  the  populace  thronged  the  thorough¬ 
fares  with  active  movement  and  vivacious 
gesture. 

The  most  famous  square  in  Europe,  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  was  still  intact.  Its  obelisk  of 
Luxor,  its  fountains,  and  its  monumental  groups 
representing  the  chief  cities  of  the  Empire  had 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  vandal,  but  Strasburg — ■ 
then  as  now — wore  its  bands  of  crepe  and  wreaths 
of  immortelles. 

Yet  to  be  seen  was  the  Arc  de  I’Etoile,  ter¬ 
minating  the  vista  of  the  Champs-Elysees ;  and, 
looking  northwards,  the  Grecian  facade  of  the 
Madeleine  formed  an  appropriate  finish  to  the 
Rue  Royale  as  viewed  between  Gabriel’s  fine  twin 
buildings  of  the  Garde-Meubles  and  the  Ministry 
of  Marine.  Garnier’s  stately  Opera  House  had 
not  yet  received  its  finishing  touches ;  but  the 
Avenue  was  practically  complete. 

To  be  brief,  Paris  was  entrancing.  It  has  since 
been  revisited  many  times,  and  still  its  power 


to  charm  is  nearly  as  strong  as  ever.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  exhaust  its  resources,  and  its  treasures 
of  art  year  by  year  increase,  to  give  pleasure  alike 
to  the  amateur  and  student. 

But  it  is  not  the  so-called  “  Sights  of  Paris  ” 
that  I  wish  to  enlarge  upon  this  evening.  It  is 
not  Paris  of  the  boulevards  that  is  to  claim 
your  attention.  It  is  a  forsaken  haunt  of  royalty, 
an  old  Court  quarter  deserted  by  fashion,  a  relic 
of  bygone  architecture,  that,  with  what  skill  I 
possess,  it  is  my  desire  to  bring  before  your 
notice. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  tendency  for 
people  of  rank  and  fashion  to  migrate  from  east  to 
west — a  tendency  which  is  not  only  to  be  observed 
in  London,  and  in  many  other  cities  of  lesser  note, 
but  is  common  also  to  the  sunny  capital  of 
France.  If  we  allow  our  thoughts  to  travel  back 
to  the  time  of  Mary  Tudor  and  Elizabeth,  and  to 
the  epoch  of  contemporary  sovereigns  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  we  do  not  find  the  French 
king  and  court  residing  at  Versailles  or  Saint- 
Cloud.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Francis  I,  the  Palais 
des  Tournelles  was  the  abode  of  royalty  in  Paris  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  reigned  for  some  years 
that  he  commenced  the  building  of  the  present 
palace  of  the  Louvre  in  1541,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  chateau  which  had  previously  been  demolished. 

Pierre  Lescot  was  his  architect,  and  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  huge  pile  of  magnificent  buildings 
is  still  to  be  seen  and  admired,  occupying  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  large  interior  court. 
The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  dated  from  1564,  and 
was  designed  by  Philibert  Delorme  for  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  though  neither  she  nor  her  sons  ever 
inhabited  it.  Catherine  was  responsible  for  the 
abandonment  and  demolition  of  the  old  Palais 
des  Tommelles  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Henry  II.,  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  a 
tournament  which  took  place  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  It  was  left  to  Henry  IV.,  the  first  king 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  to  erect  in  its  place  the 
Place  Royale,  now  known  as  the  Place  des  Vosges. 

The  ancient  Place  Royale  is  “the  old  Court 
quarter  ’’  of  my  lecture.  With  it  I  wish  to  asso¬ 
ciate  and  describe  the  neighbouring  beautiful  old 
house  known  as  the  Hotel  de  Carnavalet,  at  one 
time  the  residence  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and 
now  fitted  up  as  the  historical  museum  of  the  city 
of  Paris.  Both  are  situated  in  the  quai’ter  known 
as  the  “Marais,”  so  called  on  account  of  the 
district  having  been  originally  low-lying,  marshy 
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ground.  The  “  Marais  ”  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  east  of  the  lintel  de  Ville  ;  and, 
roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  1)6  hounded  by 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple  on  the  north,  the  river 
Seine  on  the  south,  and  the  Place  do  la  P>astille 


To  the  north  of  the  Kue  Saint- Antoine,  and 
running  parallel  with  it,  is  the  old  Rue  des 
i''rancs-Bourgeois,  which  in  its  course  eastwards 
is  continued  across  the  north  side  of  the  Place 
des  A'osges.  It  is  also  approached  from  the  Rue 


.  Fir;.  1. — MAP.  SHOWlXci  SITCATIOX  OP  PLACE  PES  yO.SOES  AXP  THE  HOTEL  DB  CAHXAVALET. 


on  the  east.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine.  Historically  speaking,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Paris,  and  within  its 
limits  are  to  be  found  a  large  number  of  ancient 
mansions  of  the  nobility,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 


Saint-Antoine  by  the  short  Rue  de  Birague,  whose 
vista  is  charmingly  terminated  by  the  picturesque 
building  with  its  high-pitched  roof  and  arcaded 
gateways  [see  p.  205],  giving  access  to  the  square, 
formerly  known  as  the  Pavilion  du  Roi.  Crossing 
its  portals,  the  modern  world  is  left  behind  with 
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its  latest  novelties  in  the  way  of  “  I’art  nouveau  ” 
which  have  even  invaded  the  old-fashioned 
thoi’oughfare  of  the  Eue  Saint- Antoine.  Dotted 
here  and  there,  the  entrances  to  the  stations  of 
the  new  subterranean  electric  “  Cheinin  de  fer 
Metropolitain  ”  are  roofed  with  quaint  Japanese- 
looking  spreading  palm- leaf,  or  umbrella-like, 
shelters  of  glass  and  iron — coquettish  shapes  and 
notes  of  colour,  in  the  somewhat  sombre  sur¬ 
roundings  of  lofty  time-honoured  tenements,  whose 
windows  have  looked  down  upon  tragic  scenes  of 
anarchy  and  revolution. 


their  time  away.  It  is  the  earliest  example  of  a 
square  in  Paris  laid  out  on  a  symmetrical  plan, 
and  the  credit  of  its  conception  must  be  given  to 
the  Due  de  Sully,  the  friend  and  minister  of 
Henry  IV.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  ground 
was  used  as  a  horse  fair,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  his  successor  that  the  Place  Royale  took 
shape,  and  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Palais  des  Tournelles.  Its  laying  out  was 
authorised  by  a  Royal  edict  of  July  1605,  but  it 
was  not  finally  completed  until  1615,  when  it  was 
opened  with  a  magnificent  fete  given  in  honour 
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THE  PLACE  DES  VOSGES. 

The  Place  des  Vosges  is  a  quiet  oasis  in  the  heart 
of  the  Marais,  a  relic  of  the  days  of  Richelieu,  and 
is  an  excellent  and  well-preserved  example  of  the 
architecture  of  Androuet  du  Cerceau.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  motor  car  disturbs  the  serenity  of  the  old 
square  as  it  rushes  along  the  roadway  that 
crosses  it  on  the  north,  or  a  bicycle  with 
sounding  bell  swiftly  passes  by.  Tranquil¬ 
lity,  however,  mostly  reigns.  It  is  now  the 
paradise  of  babes  and  nursemaids,  of  children 
flying  kites  or  driving  hoops,  and  of  superan¬ 
nuated  people  of  ancient  date,  who  pass  their  days 
lolling  on  the  benches  in  the  sim,  and  sleeping 


of  the  Infante  of  Spain,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XIII. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  ten  years  sufficed  for  its 
construction. 

Its  plan  is  simplicity  itself.  It  consists  of  a 
large  quadrangle — about  500  feet  square.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  it  occupies  three  times 
the  area  of  the  great  court  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  which  is  probably  familiar  to  many 
of  you ;  and  which,  they  say  locally,  is  one  of  the 
largest  quadrangles  in  Europe  having  its  four 
sides  connected  by  buildings.  The  Place  Royale, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  surrounded 
by  buildings  without  a  break,  as  intervals  are  left 
at  its  two  northerly  corners  for  the  crossing  of  the 
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continuation  of  the  Hue  des  Francs-Bourgeois, 
here  called  the  Rue  des  Vosges.  Otherwise,  it  is 
practically  enclosed. 

Upon  entrance,  at  a  first  glance,  one’s  mind  is 
impressed  with  its  appearance  of  great  spacious¬ 
ness.  A  roadway  is  carried  round  it,  and  the 
interior  space  is  fenced  in  with  cast-iron  railings 
of  modern  design,  which  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe  replaced  a  splendid  iron  grille  decorated 
with  emhlems  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  erected 
in  1701  to  enclose  the  gardens. 

hintering  the  central  area,  it  will  be  seen  that 
an  equestrian  monument  forms  its  central  feature. 
Four  fountains  with  circular  Imsins  occupy  its 
corners,  and  a  bandstand  shadowed  by  trees 
completes  its  equipment.  Needless  to  say,  the 
bandstand  is  a  modern  innovation.  The  four 
fountains,  of  modern  design  and  simple  architec¬ 
tural  character,  enclosed  within  parterres  of 
flowers  of  brilliant  hue,  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  project ;  but  the  equestrian  statue  was,  if 
not  a  feature  of  the  first  design,  shortly  after 
added  to  the  attractions  of  the  place  by  Riche¬ 
lieu  in  honour  of  his  master,  Louis  XIII.  The 
horse  was  the  Avorkmanship  of  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
and  had  been  cast  three-quarters  of  a  century 
before,  but  had  not  previously  been  used.  The 
hgure  of  the  monarch  was  by  Biard,  a  contem¬ 
porary  sculptor,  and  Avas  represented  clad  in 
armour,  with  a  plume  of  feathers  on  his  helmet. 
Sad  to  relate,  this  celebrated  statue  shared  the 
fate  of  so  many  other  objects  of  historical  interest 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Revolution  of  1793,  when 
it  Avas  hurled  from  its  pedestal  and  melted  down 
for  cannon  by  the  insurgents.  It  has  since  been 
replaced  by  a  modern  replica,  which,  although 
it  leaA’es  much  to  be  desired  from  a  critical 
point  of  vieAV,  forms,  as  did  its  predecessor,  the 
central  feature  of  interest  in  the  midst  of  its 
interesting  surroundings. 

Let  us  noAV  leave  the  open  court  and  give  some 
attention  to  the  ancient  buildings  Avith  AA'hich  it  is 
encompassed.  Here  lamentations  on  the  score  of 
vandalism  are  hardly  called  for.  Happily,  Avith 
little  exception  the  exterior  of  the  houses  is  un¬ 
altered,  and  they  remain  intact  as  they  left  the 
hands  of  the  builders  three  centuries  ago.  Time 
has  dealt  gently  with  them.  The  touch  of  his 
fingers  has  tended  here  and  there  to  soften  a  cer¬ 
tain  severity  of  line  and  to  blend  into  melloAV 
harmony  the  contrasting  hues  of  brick  and  stone 
and  silvery  slate.  Picturesque  uniformity  is  the 
keynote  of  the  composition — breadth  of  effect, 
enhanced,  not  marred,  by  piquant  detail. 

The  trained  eye  of  the  architect  Avill  notice  at 
once  that  the  unity  of  the  architectural  composi¬ 
tion  and  the  similarity  of  the  character  of  the 
houses  surrounding  the  square  bear  witness  to 
the  design  having  originated  in  one  master  mind — 
the  mind  in  this  instance  being  that  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  architect  of  the  time,  Jacques  Androuet  du 


Cerceau.  Du  Cerceau  AA^as  not  only  an  architect 
of  note,  but  he  Avas  also  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
work  on  architecture,  entitled  “Les  p)lus  excellents 
Bastiments  de  France,"  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  “  very  illustrious  and  very  virtuous  princess, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,”  and  which  Avas  published 
in  Paris  in  the  year  1,5 7G. 

In  number  the  houses  fronting  on  the  square 
are  thirty-six — nine  on  each  side — and  the  two 
central  pavilions  on  the  north  and  south  are 
emphasised  by  being  carried  up  to  a  greater 
height  than  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  triple 
vaulted  arched  entrances  of  the  southern  paAulion 
form  a  noticeable  feature,  the  wider  central  arch- 
Avay  being  reserved  for  carriages,  and  the  two 
narrower  ones  for  foot  passengers.  A  lantern  or 
cupola  is  the  only  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  central  hotel  on  the  eastern  side.  Otherwise 
neither  it  nor  its  vis-d-vis  on  the  west  has  any¬ 
thing  of  note  to  differentiate  them  from  their 
immediate  neighbours. 

Tbe  side  nearest  to  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine,  with 
its  central  “  PaAullon  du  Roi,”  was  built  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  king,  Henry  IV. ;  and 
building  sites  on  the  remaining  sides  were  con¬ 
ceded  to  his  courtiers  on  payment  of  a  small 
annual  tax,  and  on  the  additional  understanding 
that  their  houses  should  be  erected  at  once,  and 
that  they  should  be  carried  out  from  the  design  of 
his  architect.  The  result  has  certainly  justified 
the  king’s  action  ;  and  to  his  wise  forethought  we 
OAve  the  harmonious  grouping  and  symmetry  of 
this  important  architectural  undertaking  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  more  recent  times  we  have  known  of  imperial 
magnates  assuming  the  role  of  arbiters  of  taste, 
Avith  questionable  qualifications  for  the  position ; 
hut  in  this  instance  it  will  generally  be  conceded 
that  the  royal  prerogative  was  exercised  with 
laudable  discretion.  The  king  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  buildings  during  the  time  they 
were  in  progress.  Whilst  in  Paris  he  AA'as  in  the 
habit  of  constantly  Ausiting  the  works,  and  when 
in  residence  at  his  country  chateau  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  he  often  referred  to  them  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  his  minister  Sully.  Unhappily 
he  did  not  liA'e  to  see  his  faA’ourite  project  com¬ 
pleted.  When  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin 
Ravaillac,  in  1610,  the  square  AA'as  still  unfinished, 
and  he  was  thus  debarred  from  realising  his  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  southern 
central  pavilion. 

The  architectural  characteristics  of  the  build¬ 
ings  demand  some  attention,  and  we  aa411  now 
spend  a  little  time  in  an  examination  of  their 
details.  Open  arcades  of  stone  on  the  ground 
floor,  forming  a  coA’ered  promenade  round  all  the 
sides  of  the  square,  support  two  upper  stories  of 
brick  relieved  with  stone  and  pierced  with  lofty 
AvindoAvs,  which  are  framed  in  masonry,  with 
rusticated  quoins  and  flat  lintels.  They  are 
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shadowed  by  a  projecting  cornice  of  hold  cha¬ 
racter  and  simple  design,  which,  with  an  almost 
unbroken  line,  binds  the  houses  together.  High- 


had  not  yet  been  introduced),  crown  the  whole. 
Diversified  by  charming  dormers  and  lofty  chim¬ 
ney-stacks,  these  roofs  form  an  effective  finish  to 
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pitched  roofs  with  hipped  ends,  “  great  heaped-up  the  buildings  below,  and  supply  that  most  neces- 
summits  of  slates,  surmounted  by  finials  of  lead  sary  feature,  from  an  {esthetic  point  of  view,  a 
fashioned  with  varied  ornament  ”  (the  mansard  picturesque  sky-line. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  although  the  open 
arcades  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  fenestration 
of  the  upper  stories  impart  to  the  buildings  an 
appearance  of  unbroken  continuity,  the  roof  treat¬ 
ment  above  effectually  defines  the  limits  of  each 
particular  house.  Midway  in  the  high-pitched 
slopes,  or  somewhat  below,  the  roofs  are  hipped 
back  at  right  angles  to  the  frontage  line,  this 
simple  device  being  sufficient  in  itself  to  answer 
the  desired  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  two  con¬ 
tiguous  houses  at  the  southern  re-entering  angles 
of  the  square  the  roof  is  not  united,  but  runs 
down  to  the  cornice  level,  leaving  a  V-shaped  open¬ 
ing  to  the  sky,  which  gives  a  rather  weak  appear¬ 
ance  at  these  positions  which  slightly  detracts 
from  what  is  otherwise  an  effective  treatment. 

In  'he  case  of  a  square  of  later  construction — 
I  refer  to  the  well-known  Place  Vendome,  the 
work  of  Mansart,  an  extremely  fine  example  of 
the  grouping  together  into  one  design  of  a  number 
of  smaller  buildings — this  difficulty  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  overcome.  Here  the  corners  of  the 
place  assume  an  octagonal  form  on  plan,  the 
roof  is  continuous  and  unbroken,  and  the  canted 
sides  play  as  important  a  part  in  the  main  design 
as  the  central  features  on  the  eastern  and  western 
sides.  These  are  each  emphasised  by  Ijeing  treated 
with  an  applied  order,  which  carries  a  pediment 
above.  We  have,  therefore,  an  appearance  of 
strength  where  that  quality  is  lacking  in  the 
earlier  design  of  Du  Cerceau. 

Ileturning  to  the  Place  des  Vosges,  we  will 
examine  one  of  the  houses  in  detail,  and,  to  use 
an  algebraical  definition,  resolve  its  facade  into  its 
constituent  parts.  Elevationally  it  is  di sided  into 
four  bays,  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  ranges  of  four 
windows  separated  by  slightly  projecting  rusti 
cated  stone  pilasters,  and  four  dormers  standing 
on  the  eaves  cornice,  the  two  central  ones  being 
loftier  and  more  important  than  those  at  either 
end.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
much  simpler  in  the  way  of  architectural  com¬ 
position.  The  semicircular  stone  arcading,  divided 
by  plain  pilasters  svith  quasi-Doric  capitals,  but 
without  bases,  is  bold  in  treatment,  and  gives  an 
air  of  strength  to  the  ground-floor  stage  of  the 
buildings.  ^Moulded  archivolts  spring  from  im¬ 
posts  of  simple  detail,  which,  as  they  approach 
the  crown  of  the  arches,  are  diversified  by  the 
introduction  of  three  projecting  rusticated  vous- 
soirs,  which  give  a  distinctive  character  to  this 
part  of  the  design.  The  arcades  are  vaulted. 
The  vaulting  does  not  follow  the  curve  of  the 
circular  arches,  but  is  elliptical  in  section,  and 
springs  from  the  wall  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
impost.  The  substantial  severity  of  the  ground- 
floor  stage  is  not  carried  into  the  upper  stories. 
Here  stone  alone  gives  place  to  a  diversified  treat¬ 
ment  of  stone  and  brick,  in  contrasting  but  not 
inharmonious  colour.  In  truth  it  is  this  contrast¬ 
ing  colour  which  gives  an  added  charm  to  the 


ensemble.  The  reds  and  creamy  drabs  are  so 
happily  interlaced,  and  their  pristine  hues  are 
so  toned  and  subdued  by  the  passage  of  years, 
that  the  colour  effect,  as  seen  between  the  spread¬ 
ing  foliage  of  the  trees  adorning  the  square,  is 
extremely  happy. 

In  this  connection  another  successful  example 
of  the  use  of  brick  and  stone  for  elevational  effect — 
an  example  which  is  familiar  to  many  of  you 
— may  be  mentioned.  1  refer  to  the  inner  portion 
of  the  Cour  Royale  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles, 
which  formed  part  of  the  original  chateau  of 
Louis  XHI.,  and  which  is  the  oldest  part  of  the 
building.  WTth  its  stone  pilasters  and  mellow- 
toned  lirick  w'alling,  enriched  with  marble  busts 
on  brackets,  which  were  afterwards  added  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mansart,  it  forms  a  very  attractive 
composition. 

Returning  to  our  old  square,  after  this  digres¬ 
sion,  the  window  treatment  of  the  upper  stories 
of  the  buildings  requires  some  description.  The 
windows  are  lofty,  and  their  appearance  of  height 
is  increased  by  the  vertical  lines  of  the  panels 
which  are  introduced  between  them.  They  are 
framed  within  moulded  stone  architraves,  with 
outer  rusticated  quoins,  and  their  horizontal 
lintels  are  enriched  with  boldly  projecting  rusti¬ 
cated  voussoirs.  This  treatment  obtains  through¬ 
out  the  square.  The  levels  of  the  heads  and  sills 
^‘ary  to  some  extent,  and  the  details  may  slightly 
differ,  but  otherwise  uniformity  reigns  supreme. 
Here  and  there  a  projecting  balcony  adds  interest 
to  the  wall  surface,  and  ornamental  grilles  of 
forged  iron  in  many  cases  are  introduced  to 
protect  the  lower  part  of  the  windows.  Some 
of  these  apparently  date  from  the  construction 
of  the  buildings,  but  others  are  of  a  later  period. 
^"euetian  shutters,  folded  back  against  the  walls, 
also  help  to  diversify  the  scene,  and  here,  as  is 
often  the  case  at  home,  they  contribute  to  the 
general  effect. 

Surmounting  the  eaves  cornice,  the  dormers 
demand  a  little  notice.  The  lateral  dormers, 
with  their  segmental  arched  pediments,  are 
smaller  in  size  than  the  two  central  ones,  which 
are  finished  with  the  customary  pediments  of 
triangular  shape.  Moulded  architraves  frame  the 
window  casements ;  and  projecting  rusticated 
voussoirs  here,  as  below,  add  interest  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  lintels.  From  a  constructive  point  of  view 
one  is  perfectly  aware  these  latter  features  cannot 
be  defended ;  but  from  the  decorative  standpoint 
they  impart  variety  and  give  pleasing  effects  of 
light  and  shade. 

Here  and  there,  resting  on  the  window-ledges, 
relieved  by  the  shade  of  the  dusky  interiors,  pots 
of  gay  flowers  radiate  vivid  notes  of  colour.  The 
upper  stories,  surveyed  from  the  exterior,  look 
decidedly  attractive.  There  is  something,  after 
all,  to  be  said  for  life  au  troisieme,  and  an  existence 
in  a  garret  is  not  always  so  melancholy  a  state  of 
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affairs  as  it  is  sometimes  depicted.  The  ascent 
of  many  stairs  is  ofttimes  rewarded  by  a  wider 
range  of  vision. 

Jutting  from  the  roof-slopes  of  silvery  blue-grey 
slate  additional  dormers  of  wood  and  slate  reveal 
an  upper  storey  still,  in  some  of  the  houses.  As 
human  habitations  these  may  not  be  so  very 
desirable  or  w'orthy  of  recommendation,  but  in 
other  ways  they  may  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Eoof  coverings,  as  we  are  aware,  are  not  of 
everlasting  duration  —  they  occasionally  require 
repair.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  ladders  and 
planks  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  strong  iron 
curved  hooks  are  inserted  at  intervalsj  and  will  be 
noticed  on  careful  examination.  The  architectural 
student  who  has  sketched  in  Flanders  and  Germany 
will  be  familiar  with  these  useful  accessories,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  see  them  again  in  Paris. 

The  chimneys  are  plain  ;  no  other  term  would 
be  exactly  appropriate.  They  are  carried  well  up 
above  the  roof  summits,  and  ascend  in  unbroken 
vertical  lines  from  the  slates  to  their  slightly 
projecting  moulded  copes — for,  really,  to  call  them 
cornices  would  be  a  misnomer.  The  vase-shaped 
cpis  or  finials  punctuating  the  angles  of  the  hips 
have  already  beeni  referred  to.  They  are  of  more 
artistic  interest ;  and  with  their  mention  we  must 
leave  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  and  give  some 
attention  to  their  interiors. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  to  inhabit  one  of  the  mansions  of  the  Place 
Eoyale  was  to  be  in  the  height  of  fashion,  the 
internal  suites  of  rooms  must  have  presented  an 
attractive,  and  in  some  instances  a  sumptuous 
appearance.  The  hotel  of  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  for 
example,  was  beautifully  furnished  ;  its  walls  were 
hung  with  precious  works  of  art,  and  objects  of 
interest  and  value  met  the  eye  at  every  turn. 
Lebrun  and  Mignard  painted  the  ceilings  of  the 
hotel  of  M.  de  Nouveau,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  de  Dangeau  vied  in  magnificence  with 
that  of  the  great  Cardinal  himself. 

Little  of  this  former  grandeur  now  remains, 
but  some  slight  idea  of  its  character  may  be 
obtained  by  a  visit  to  the  Hotel  de  Carnavalet, 
where  on  an  upper  floor  a  room  has  been  fitted 
up  with  the  original  ceiling,  decorations,  and 
appointments  of  an  apartment  of  the  Hotel 
Dangeau.  The  ceiling  is  damaged,  but  it  has, 
happily,  escaped  the  hands  of  the  restorer.  Here, 
again,  Mignard  and  Lebrun  respectively  claim  the 
honour  of  having  painted  its  panels.  The  walls, 
hung  with  tapestry,  and  gilded  woodwork  retain¬ 
ing  its  old  patine,  add  colour  and  subdued  bright¬ 
ness  to  this  beautiful  example  of  the  period  of 
Louis  XIV.  Its  general  effect  is  very  charming — 
a  study  in  golden  yellows,  russet,  bronze,  and 
olive-greens,  all  toned  down  by  age,  and  happily 
blended  together. 

Eeturning  to  the  square,  the  house  inhabited 
by  Marion  Delorme  is  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we 


are  told  that  long  afterwards,  from  1835  to  1848, 
it  was  the  dwelling-place  of  Victor  Hugo,  who 
knew  this  quarter  and  its  neighbourhood  well. 
Every  other  house  has  been  the  habitation  of 
some  celebrity  or  wit.  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  the 
celebrated  beauty,  occupied  a  fine  hotel  in  the 
Eire  des  Tournelles,  hard  by,  which  can  still  be 
visited  ;  and  the  salon  can  be  seen  where  Moliere 
first  read  Tarbiffe  to  an  admiring  and  select 
audience.  His  Precieuses  Ridicules  was  a  satire 
on  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  some  of  the 
literary  people  and  blue -stockings  of  the  day, 
many  of  whom,  however,  were  talented,  brilliant, 
and  witty.  Originally  frequenters  of  the  Hotel  de 
Eambouillet — where,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIII., 
Catherine  de  Vivonne,  Marquise  of  the  noble 
family  of  Eambouillet,  gathered  around  her  a 
cultured  circle  comprising  all  that  was  best  in 
tlie  world  of  courtesy,  taste,  and  letters — the  later 
followers  of  this  literai’y  set  migrated  to  the  Place 
Eoyale.  Here  what  was  originally  an  effort 
for  the  promotion  of  purer  language  and  nobler 
manners  degenerated  into  affectation  and  absur¬ 
dity  in  too  many  cases ;  and  it  richly  deserved 
the  castigation  it  received  from  the  pen  of  the 
famous  author  and  playwright.  An  exception 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
A  tablet  secured  to  the  wall  of  the  house  adjoining 
the  southern  central  pavilion  records  the  fact  that 
there  the  writer  of  the  celebrated  letters  was  born. 
The  name  of  this  talented  wit  and  woman  of 
fashion,  who  exercised  so  much  influence  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  de¬ 
serves  more  than  passing  mention,  and  we  shall 
return  to  it  again,  as  she  is  a  connecting  link 
between  the  old  square  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
Hotel  de  Carnavalet,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  part  of  my  paper. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  let  us  take  a  last 
glimpse  at  this  old  Court  quarter  of  Paris.  It  may 
have  lost  something  of  its  early  attractions,  but 
its  beauty  and  picturesqueness  have  not  yet 
departed.  Its  roofs,  w'hich  formerly  sheltered  the 
courtiers  of  a  bygone  age,  and  its  salons,  which 
were  the  rendezvous  of  wit,  fashion,  and  beauty, 
now  fulfil  more  prosaic  duties.  Merchants’  offices 
monopolise  its  principal  floors,  and  its  upper- 
rooms  are  let  off  in  flats.  Some  of  these  do  not 
always  find  tenants,  and  the  familiar  notice, 
“  Appartements  a  louer,”  appears  in  many  of  the 
windows.  In  the  arcades  small  shopkeepers 
transact  a  quiet  business,  which  cannot  prove  very 
lucrative.  But,  notwithstanding  its  quiet  descent 
in  the  social  scale,  the  place  and  its  surroundings 
are  still  pervaded  by  an  air  of  old-fashioned 
dignity  and  respectability. 

HOTEL  DE  CABNAVALET. 

Bidding  farewell  to  the  old  arcaded  houses  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  wending  our  way  westwards, 
a  short  five  minutes’  walk  brings  us  to  the  Hotel 
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FIG.  5. — HOTEL  DE  C.iRXAVALET  :  FLAX  OF  FIRST  FLOOR, 


(le  Cariiavalet,  .situated  at  the  corner  of  the 
Hue  de  Sevignth  where  it  meets  the  old 
Hue  des  Francs-Bourgeois. 

A  stately  city  mansion,  built  entirely  of 
stone,  it  antedates  the  Blace  Royale  by 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  It  was  designed  for 
the  President  de  Ligueris  by  Pierre  Lescot, 
the  architect  of  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
Louvre  ;  and  another  architect,  De  Bullant, 
is  said  to  have  taken  some  part  in  the 
work.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  old  Bre¬ 
ton  lady  called  De  Kernevenoy,  who  after¬ 
wards  purchased  it ;  and  under  the  direction 
of  her  son  a  wing  on  the  left  side  of  the 
court  was  added  by  Du  Cerceau.  Under  a 
later  owner,  who  afterwards  let  the  house 
to  Madame  de  Sevigne  in  1677,  Mansart 
was  called  in  to  restore  the  building.  The 
outer  facade  he  left  unaltered,  and,  beyond 
the  addition  of  some  of  his  characteristic 
roofs  and  some  minor  architectural  em¬ 
bellishments  of  the  inner  court,  his 
restorations  were  carried  out  on  con¬ 
servative  principles,  and  he  did  little  to 
interfere  with  the  original  beauty  of  the 
design. 

Thus  three  distinguished  architects, 
whose  respective  careers  cover  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  reigns  of 
Francis  1.  and  Louis  XIV.,  had  their  share 
in  the  erection  and  completion  of  this  re¬ 
nowned  residence.  It  now  forms  a  home 
for  historical  relics  and  remains  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  chiefly  pertaining  to  the  time  of 
the  great  Revolution,  and  is  made  into  a 
municipal  museum. 

The  old  edifice  surrounds  a  central  court. 
Beyond  it  is  a  formal  garden,  forming  a 
second  court,  around  which  are  erected 
reconstructions  of  ancient  buildings,  re¬ 
moved  here  and  cleverly  grouped  and 
connected  together.  These  we  will  return 
to  later. 

The  principal  exterior  elevation  fronts 
to  the  Rue  de  Sevigne.  In  design  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  slightly  recessed  centre,  of 
which  the  gateway,  or  porte-cochere,  is  the 
principal  feature,  Hanked  on  either  side  by 
pavilions  crowned  with  mansard  roofs. 
The  ground-floor  storey  is  plainly  treated, 
and  is  solid  in  appearance,  recalling  to 
one’s  mind  the  defensive  characteristics  of 
the  palaces  of  Tuscany  where  they  abut 
upon  the  street.  To  this  quality,  together 
with  the  type  of  roof  adopted,  may  be 
attributed  the  somewhat  heavy  effect  of 
the  building  as  a  whole.  It  is,  however,  a 
dignified  and  well-balanced  composition, 
and  is  distinctly  Italian  in  feeling.  As 
such,  it  is  a  contrast  to  the  inner  court, 
where  the  architecture  is  more  French  in 
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manner,  and  its  details  of  the  character  which  we 
associate  with  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

The  carved  decorations  of  the  fa9ade,  the  lion 
panels,  the  lunette-shaped  panel  over  the  entrance, 
and  the  figures  crowning  the  side  pilasters,  are 
said  to  he  the  work  of  the  celebrated  sculptor 
Jean  Goujon,  and  if  not  actually  his  handiwork 
they  are  of  his  school.  To  him  is  also  attributed 
the  four  fine  carved  figures  of  the  Seasons,  with 
their  attributes  in  bold  relief,  which  ornament  the 


been  briefly  alluded  to.  It  is  lighter  and  more 
delicate  than  the  exterior.  The  buildings  grouped 
around  it  are  two  -  storied,  with  a  cornice  of 
simple  members  at  the  eaves  level,  surmounted 
by  a  balustraded  parapet  linking  them  together. 
In  the  west  wing,  tall  semicircular-headed  dor¬ 
mers,  the  windows  framed  within  pilasters  and 
segmental  pediments,  rise  above  the  cornice  level 
and  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  high- 
pitched  roof.  The  windows  of  the  stories  below 


FIG.  6. — HOTEL  UE  CARNAVALET  :  FAgADM  AND  IIXTUAXCE,  RUE  DE  SEVIGNE,  PARIS. 


upper  storey  of  the  courtyard  of  the  side  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  central  figure  of  Fame  deco¬ 
rating  the  keystone  over  the  arched  entrance  is 
definitely  stated  by  Hare  to  be  the  work  of  the 
artist  himself.  Fame  is  represented  by  a  graceful 
female  figure,  clad  in  flowing  robes,  with  one  foot 
resting  upon  an  antique  mask. 

The  composition  and  proportions  of  the  entrance, 
with  its  heavily-barred  side  windows,  its  rustica¬ 
tions  enriched  with  vermiculated  work,  and  its 
carved  decorations  imparting  lightness  and  grace 
where  relief  from  the  substantial  masonry  is 
required,  are  extremely  skilful  and  well  conceived. 

The  architecture  of  the  inner  court  has  already 


are  of  two  lights  each,  divided  up  with  mullions 
and  transoms,  and  are  enclosed  within  moulded 
architraves.  The  proportions  of  this  fa9ade  are 
good  ;  there  is  an  absence  of  over-elaboration,  and 
the  carved  figures  of  the  Seasons  between  the 
windows  on  the  first-floor  stage  give  a  desirable  note 
of  distinction  and  contribute  to  the  general  effect. 

Doorways  at  the  angles  give  access  to  the  lateral 
wings,  which  in  their  characteristics  vary  slightly 
from  the  elevation  just  described.  The  difference 
is  chiefly  to  be  noted  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
the  wall  surface  is  arcaded,  and  slightly  projecting 
pilastei's  and  archivolts  divide  it  into  bays  and 
frame  in  the  windows  and  their  upper  fanlights. 
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A  bronze  statue,  by  Antoine  Coysevox,  of 
Louis  XIV. — a  really  bne  work  of  art — stands 
on  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  court.  It  did 
not  originally  occupy  this  position,  but  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ruins  of  the  Hotel  de  Vi  lie  after 
its  destruction  by  the  Communists  in  1871.  A 
tablet  on  the  pedestal  records  that  the  monument 
was  erected  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  14th  duly 
1689,  in  memory  of  the  solemn  feast  given  to  the 
king  on  30th  January  1687. 

Entering  one  or  other  of  the  corner  doorways, 
and  crossing  an  inner  vestibule,  the  open  colon¬ 
nades  are  reached  which  enclose  the  second  or 
garden  court,  around  which  are  grouped  the  re¬ 
constructed  fragments  of  ancient  buildings. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  restoration  or 
reconstruction  has  been  effected  in  an  extremely 
able  manner.  Centres  on  two  sides  are  foi'ined 
by  pavilions .  from  buildings  of  old  Paris  which 
have  had  to  make  way  for  modern  street  improve¬ 
ments,  and  a  third  is  occupied  by  the  rebuilt  Arc 
de  Nazareth.  This  celebrated  archway  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  was  removed  from  the  Palais  de 
•Justice.  It  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  IP,  and 
his  interlaced  ciphers  and  other  emblems  are 
introduced  into  the  carved  frieze  by  Jean  Goujon. 
It  now  forms  a  covered  entrance  to  the  garden 
from  the  Hue  des  Erancs-Ilourgeois,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  high  screen  of  modern  iron¬ 
work  ;  and  through  its  open  interstices  pleasant 
peeps  of  the  greenery  within  are  to  be  obtained 
by  the  passers-by. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  garden  court  the 
central  pavilion  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  1  Irapers’ 
Guild  House,  which  originally  stood  on  a  site 
near  the  Halles.  Judging  from  the  appearance 
of  the  masonry,  the  work  appears  to  be  almost 
entirely  new ;  but  if  this  is  the  case  it  bears 
evidence  of  lieing  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
older  building. 

The  ground-door  stage  consists  of  an  arcade  of 
three  arches,  the  order  employed  being  the  Poman 
Doric.  A  dne  sculptured  panel  forms  the  central 
feature  of  the  drst  door.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
cartouche  bearing  the  arms  of  Paris  supported  by 
two  children  seated  on  dolphins ;  and  on  either 
side  carved  caryatides  —  beautifully  sculptured 
female  dgures — help  to  carry  the  entablature. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  broken  pediment,  and  above 
it,  in  bold  relief,  a  seated  dgure,  with  a  background 
powdered  with  the  fieiir-dc-lis  of  France,  gives 
interest  to  the  attic  stage. 

The  Pavilion  de  Choiseul  faces  the  Arc  de 
Nazareth.  This  fragment  of  the  ancient  Hotel 
de  Choiseul  is  an  extremely  interesting  example 
of  the  architecture  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  restoration  has  been  carried  out  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  in  the  rebuilding  the  old  masonry  has 
been  re-used  wherever  possible.  The  detached 
columns  of  the  central  opening  on  the  ground 
floor,  how'ever,  are  new.  A  slated  mansard  roof. 


bearing  aloft  a  tall  vase-shaped  finial,  covers  in 
the  building. 

The  wall  surface  of  the  upper  storey  is  enriched 
with  flat  pilasters  with  carved  capitals  of  acanthus 
foliage,  and  an  open  arcade  below  forms  a  portion 
of  the  ambulatory  surrounding  the  court.  The 
latter  also  serves  as  a  shelter  for  a  bronze  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  was  saved  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  interior  of  the  Hotel  de  Carnavalet  and  its 
contents  are  full  of  interest.  To  attempt  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  collections  housed  within 
its  walls  w'ould  be  an  onerous  task,  and  one  quite 
outside  the  limits  of  this  Paper.  I  must  therefore 
be  content  with  referring,  in  passing,  merely  to  a 
few’  of  its  treasures.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  relics  of  the  great  Pievolution  give  it 
a  unique  interest.  Memorials  of  the  Ileign  of 
Terror  meet  you  at  nearly  every  turn,  and,  as  it 
were,  dog  your  footsteps.  Danton,  Marat,  and 
Robespierre  gaze  dowm  upon  you  from  the  w’alls. 
Portraits  of  their  victims — the  unhappy  king, 
Louis  XVI.,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  his  equally 
unhappy  queen— sketched  in  the  latter  days  of 
their  imprisonment,  are  pointed  out  by  the  atten¬ 
tive  custodiens.  A  sketch  by  Hubert  Robert — 
“  Robert  of  the  Ruins,”  as  he  is  sometimes  called 
—  w’hose  pictures  of  ancient  classical  architecture 
form  one  of  the  atti’actions  of  the  Louvre,  depicts 
the  prisoners  of  St.  Lazare  trying  to  forget  their 
miseries  by  playing  ball,  knowdng  only  too  well 
that  execution  is  awaiting  most  of  them. 

Another  sketch  represents  the  artist  himself, 
in  his  cell  of  the  prison  of  Ste.  Pelagie.  It  is 
washed  in  in  colour.  In  the  midst  of  his  mani¬ 
fold  anxieties  his  buoyant  spirits  did  not  fail  him. 
Over  the  door  he  has  set  up  the  inscription  : 
“  Career  Socratis,  domus  honoris,”  and  on  his 
table  is  the  inspiring,  if  w’ell-worn,  motto,  “  Hum 
spiro,  spero.”  The  child  of  Chenier,  the  poet 
who  perished  on  the  scaffold,  came  in  for  a  share 
of  his  paternal  affection,  and  numbers  of  his 
fellow’  prisoners  experienced  the  benefit  of  his 
unselfish  solicitude.  Happily,  Robert  himself 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  for  several  years  after¬ 
wards  was  permitted  to  pursue  his  favourite 
vocation. 

Here  w’e  see  the  armchair  used  by  “V^oltaire  ; — 
there  a  realistic  mask  of  the  great  author  in  relief, 
coloured  like  life,  returns  your  gaze  in  a  weird  and 
uncanny  manner. 

Historical  relics  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
abound  in  the  numerous  rooms  ;  and  sketches, 
pictures,  sculpture,  porcelain  and  examples  of 
costume  of  Paris  origin,  or  relating  to  the  city, 
represent  a  period  extending  over  the  last  three 
centuries. 

Specially  interesting  to  the  architect  are  views 
of  the  old  buildings,  and  designs  and  numerous 
projects  for  the  laying  out  and  effective  architec¬ 
tural  treatment  of  the  public  places  of  the  city. 
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many  of  them  being  original  drawings  by  archi¬ 
tects  of  note.  In  this  connection  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  a  series  of  clever  sketches  of  the  barriers  of 
Paris  by  Marceau  in  brown  ink  and  wash  ;  and 
another  drawing  in  the  same  medium,  the  work 
of  Carle  Vernet,  representing  a  corner  of  the 
Palais  Eoyal  in  1810,  especially  took  my  fancy. 


Elysees  and  scenes  in  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
touched  off  to  the  very  life  ;  Norblin’s  drawings  m 
crayon  of  somewhat  similar  scenes  ;  and  Vernet’s 
spirited  sketches  of  the  promenading  gallants  of 
the  day  ? 

Mementoes  of  the  occupancy  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  tenant  of  this  historic  house  also  claim 


EIG.  7— HOTEL  DE  CAUXAVALET  :  SIDE  OF  COURT  LOOKING  TOWARDS  ENTRANCE. 
(The  statue  on  the  pediment  no  longer  exists.) 


Again,  it  would  be  a  positive  sin  to  omit  a 
reference  to  the  dainty  and  charming  sketches  in 
pencil,  brown  ink,  and  monochrome,  depicting  the 
life,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  by  the  hands  of  the  so- 
called  “petits  maitres.” 

The  work  of  St.  Aubin,  Gravelot,  Norblin,  with 
that  of  the  before-mentioned  Carle  Vernet,  calls 
for  especial  mention.  What,  for  example,  could  be 
happier,  or  more  gracefully  rendered,  than  St. 
Aubin’s  impressions  of  the  races  in  the  Champs- 


attention.  Here  Madame  de  Sevigne  lived  from 
1677  to  1698 ;  here  she  spent  the  latter  days  of 
her  widowhood ;  and  here  she  wrote  the  well- 
known  letters  to  her  daughter,  the  Marquise  de 
Grignan.  These  letters  are  masterpieces  of 
language,  and  abound  in  smartness,  wit,  and 
epigram.  They  bear  evidence  of  the  greatest  care 
in  the  selection  of  words  with  which  to  express 
her  thougllts,  and  in  their  arrangements  for 
melodious  euphony  of  sound.  By  her  admirers 
she  is  credited  with  being  the  author  of  the  most 
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charming  of  hooks,  when  her  only  intention  was 
the  writing  of  letters.  But  surely  this  assertion 
must  be  accepted  with  the  customary  grain  of 
salt  !  Read  only  a  few  of  them,  and  it  is  perfectly 
evident  thait  she  intended  them  for  a  much  larger 
atulience  than  her  daughter  only.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  her  animated  descriptions  of  the  doings 
of  fashionable  society,  and  her  records  of  political 


daughter,  copies  of  paintings  by  Mignard  *'  hang 
on  the  Avails,  and  a  glass  case  encloses  personal 
souvenirs  of  her  residence.  In  the  former 
portrait  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  fringe  of 
ringlets  on  kladame  de  SeA’igne’s  forehead,  a 
fashion  of  hairdressing  introduced  by  Henrietta 
Maria,  (Rieen  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and 
daughter  of  Henry  lY.  of  France— a  charac- 


FHi.  S.  — IIiniiL  llli  I'AUXAVAI.KT  :  Ul'l’KK  ^TUIIKY  UF  >1LIE  UF  U'Jl'KT,  SilnWlXU  1  AHVKD  FIliUllES  OF  THE  FCHOOI.  OF  .lEAN  OOl'JOX. 


events,  when  they  reached  the  family  seat  of  the 
De  Grignans  in  the  south  of  France,  must  haA-e 
added  an  additional  attraction  to  social  reunions 
and  assemblies  of  the  neighbouring  nobility.  The 
letters  give  an  epitome  of  the  life  of  the  period, 
and  from  their  perusal  one  can  readily  picture 
the  vie  intime  of  society  in  the  golden  age  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  occupied  a  sirite  of  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building.  Her 
salon  Avas  the  corner  of  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  hotel,  and  some  of  its  original  decorations  are 
still  preserved.  Portraits  of  the  mother  and 


teristic  feature  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
pictures  of  Yandyck  and  Lely. 

Separated  from  the  Salle  Sevigne  by  a  small 
boudoir  is  the  Salle  de  Liesville.  It  retains  its 
fine  painted  panelled  AA'ainscoting  and  carved 
decorations  of  the  Louis-XY.  period.  A  portrait 
of  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  a  beauty  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  epoch,  and  a  leader  in  the  troubles  of 
the  time,  occupies  a  central  position  on  the  end 
Avail,  and  is  hung  over  a  picturesque  'projecting 


*  The  original  portraits  are  noAv  in  the  Uffizi  Palace,  in 
Florence. 
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carved  console  table,  upon  which  is  placed  a 
bronze  bust  of  Mirabeau.  Two  of  the  upper 
panels  of  one  side  of  the  room  are  filled  with 
paintings  enclosed  within  borders  of  rococo  scroll 
work.  Painted  panels  introduced  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  wainscoting,  and  more  especially 
occupying  a  position  over  the  doorways,  known  in 


A  further  room,  which  adjoins  the  Salle  Dangeau, 
has  a  fine  painted  coved  ceiling  attributed  to 
Lebrun.  It  contains  a  collection  of  porcelain  of 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  wall  panels 
between  the  pilasters  are  hung  with  plates — a 
veritable  decoration  des  assiettes. 

A  beautiful  example  of  transitional  Louis  XIV. 


PIG.  9. — IIOTEI.  I)E  CARNAVAI.ET  :  SALON  OP  MADAME  DE  SEVlGNli. 


France  as  dessus  de  portes,  were  much  affected 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 

Distinguished  artists,  including  within  their 
ranks  such  well-known  painters  as  Boucher, 
Watteau,  Pater,  and  Lancret,  have  left  us  beautiful 
examples  of  their  craftsmanship  in  these  decora¬ 
tive  accessories  of  the  interiors  of  the  period. 

Two  rooms  known  as  the  Salle  Debucourt  and 
the  Salle  des  Costumes  have  their  walls  panelled 
in  woodwork,  painted  a  greyish  white  colour  of 
late  Louis  XIV.  or  XV.  date.  Some  of  the 
upper  panels  are  decorated  with  carved  trophies 
of  musical  instruments. 


and  XV.  carved  panelling  in  hard-wood  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  rooms,  bearing  a  name 
which  has  escaped  my  memory;  it  is  also  adorned 
with  large  mirrors  enclosed  in  elaborately  carved 
frames. 

Before  leaving  the  building  by  the  grand  stair¬ 
case  descending  to  the  vestibule  adjoining  the 
courtyard  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
Galerie  des  Echevins,  so  called  from  the  pictures 
it  contains  of  the  sheriff’s  of  Paris,  painted  by 
Largilliere.  This  room  was  originally  used  as  an 
ante-chamber  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  whose  drawing-room  it  adjoins. 
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We  have  now  made  a  l)rief,  and,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  an  incomplete  survey  of  the  Hotel  de 
C'arnavalet,  and  space  does  not  admit  of  any 
farther  description  of  this  historical  house  and  its 
contents  ;  but  probably  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
give  some  little  idea  of  its  attractions,  and  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  students  and 
others  who  may  not  yet  have  paid  it  a  visit. 

Further  researches  in  the  neighbourhood  will 
reveal  many  other  architectural  relics  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  defaced  and 


modernised,  it  may  be  true,  but  still  retaining 
traces  of  their  former  magnificence,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  notable  men  who  in  their  genera¬ 
tion  have  served  their  country  and  contributed  to 
the  fame  of  France.* 


*  My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Arthur  Vye-Par- 
minter,  architect,  of  Paris,  and  to  M.  Cain,  the  curator  of 
the  Musee  Carnavalet,  tor  information  kindly  given  to  me 
in  the  preparation  of  this  Paper  ;  also  to  M.  Emonts,  Rue 
du  Four,  Paris,  for  the  use  of  his  photographs  of  the  Hotel 
de  Carnavalet  for  illustration  purposes. 


c'K  TO  ML'SEVM,  IloTKI.  I>E  C.MIX.W.^I.ET. 
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CM0N[GLE. 

PRIZES  AND  STUDENTSHIPS. 

The  Arthur  Cates  Prize. 

The  pamphlet  giving  the  subjects  set  for  the 
next  competition  for  the  Prizes  and  Studentships 
in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Institute  is  issued  to  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  present  number  of  the  Journal.  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  fresh  prize  has  been  added  to 
the  list — viz.  the  Arthur  Cates  Prize,  value  Forty 
Guineas,  open  under  certain  conditions  to  British 
subjects  who  have  passed  the  R.I.B.A.  Final 
Examination.  Provision  for  the  Prize  was  afforded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  who  bequeathed  to 
the  Institute  £1,500,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
provision  of  a  prize  to  be  awarded  yearly  for  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  architecture,  “more 
especially  in  relation  to  the  application  of  Geo¬ 
metry  to  vaulting,  stability  of  edifice,  and  design, 
coupled  with  actual  measurement  and  delineation, 
both  geometrical  and  pictorial,  of  appropriate 
examples  in  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries, 
it  being  made  a  condition  that  such  prize  shall  be 
awarded  in  connection  with  some  examination  in 
Architecture  held  under  the  authority  of  the 
Charter  of  the  said  Institute,  and  that  the  recipient 
thereof  shall  have  previously  passed  the  Final 
Examination  of  the  said  Institute  in  one  exami¬ 
nation  only.” 

Competitors  are  required  to  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  drawings ; — 

1.  The  original  “  Testimonies  of  Study  ”  which 
procured  them  admission  to  the  Final  Examina¬ 
tion,  provided  that  such  Testimonies  have  been 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  as  of  suffi¬ 
cient  excellence  to  be  admitted  into  the  com¬ 
petition. 

2.  Not  less  than  three  sheets  comprising  studies 
of  subjects  of  Classical  or  Renaissance,  and  of 
Medijeval  Architecture,  accurately  drawn  in  per¬ 
spective  and  shaded  by  rule,  and  also  detailed 
studies  of  a  groined  vault  of  any  period  between 
A.D.  1100  and  1500. 

Competitors  who  have  passed  the  Final  in  1901 
or  1902  will  be  eligible  for  the  Arthur  Cates 
Prize  1903.  The  drawings  must  be  delivered  at 


the  Institute,  in  accordance  with  the  General 
Conditions,  on  or  before  28rd  December  1902. 

The  Godwin  Bursary. 

The  Council  have  increased  the  value  of  the 
Godwin  Bursary  for  1903  from  Forty  Pounds  to 
Sixty-five  Pounds.  • 


British  Exploration  in  Crete. 

The  Council  have  had  under  consideration  the 
following  letter  from  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B., 
R.A.  [H.A.'],  on  behalf  of  the  Cretan  Exploration 
Fund,  of  which  Sir  William  is  Hon.  Treasurer  : — 

Beavor  Lodge,  Hammersmith. 

1th  February  1902. 

Dear  Sir, — The  members  of  the  Institute  are 
doubtless  aware  of  the  great  importance  to  Art, 
Archeology,  and  History  of  the  excavations  being 
carried  on  in  Crete. 

Money  is  badly  wanted ;  the  unselfishness  of 
Mr.  Evans,  who  is  conducting  the  excavations, 
deserves  recognition,  and  that  recognition  could 
be  best  given  by  adding  to  his  funds,  which,  if 
they  are  not  increased,  will  prove  to  he  quite  in¬ 
adequate  to  provide  for  the  termination  or  indeed 
the  carrying  on  of  the  great  work. 

It  has  struck  me  that  the  Institute  might  make 
a  grant  of  money,  which  would  indeed  be  a  great 
and  generous  act. 

If  you  consider  this  suggestion  and  put  it  before 
the  Institute,  I  will  see  that  you  are  furnished 
with  all  particulars.-  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  B.  Richmond. 

The  Secretary  R.I.B.A. 

The  Council,  recognising  the  value  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  wmrk  Mr.  Evans  is  engaged  in,  have 
voted  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  in  aid  of  its  con¬ 
tinued  prosecution. 

Mr.  Arthur  Evans’s  remarkable  discoveries  on 
the  site  of  Kephala  at  Knossos  are  already  well 
known  from  the  accounts  published  at  intervals 
in  The  Times.  A  description  of  these  and  other 
excavations  aided  by  the  Cretan  Exploration 
Fund  accompanied  Sir  William  Richmond’s 
appeal,  and  furnishes  material  for  a  brief  record 
of  them  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Evans’s  excavations, begun  in  1900,  brought 
to  light  the  ancient  palace  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  identify  with  the  traditional  House  of 
Minos  and  with  the  legendary  “  Labyrinth.”  The 
first  season’s  work  unearthed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  western  side  of  this  great  building,  includ¬ 
ing  two  large  courts,  the  porticoes  and  entrance 
corridors,  a  vast  system  of  magazines  containing 
huge  stone  jars,  and  a  richly  adorned  room,  where 
between  lower  benches  rose  a  curiously  carved 
gypsum  throne,  on  which  King  Minos  himself 
may  have  sat  in  council.  In  the  second  season 
was  uncovered  more  of  the  western  court,  and  the 
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continued  lines  of  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
building,  a  further  series  of  magazines  stored  with 
huge  jars,  the  whole  northern  end  of  the  palace, 
including  a  bath  chamber,  a  great  central  court, 
and  an  extensive  eastern  quarter.  Last  year’s 
excavations  disclosed,  too,  what  appear  to  have 
been  the  principal  state-rooms.  A  triple  flight  of 
stone  stairs,  one  flight  beneath  another,  here  leads 
down  from  an  upper  corridor  to  a  suite  of  halls, 
showing  remains  of  colonnades  and  galleries. 

Apart  from  the  architectural  results,  the  finds 
within  the  palace  walls  throw  an  entirely  new 
light  on  the  art  and  culture  of  prehistoric  Greece. 
Partly  still  clinging  to  the  walls,  partly  on  the 
floors  of  the  chambers,  were  found  the  remains  of 
a  whole  series  of  fresco  paintings.  Among  these 
the  full-length  figure  of  the  Cup-bearer  supplies 
the  first  real  portrayal  of  a  man  of  the  iMycensean 
age,  while  miniature  groups  representing  Court 
ladies  show  a  liveliness  and  expression  far  beyond 
any  work  of  the  kind  in  contemporary  Egypt. 
Another  represents  a  bull-catching  scene,  in  which 
females  take  part.  There  are  painted  reliefs  in 
gesso  duro,  showing  a  force  and  naturalism  for 
which  no  parallel  can  be  found  till  the  great  days 
of  Greek  sculpture  some  ten  centuries  later.  The 
muscles  and  even  the  veins  of  human  figures  are 
reproduced  w’ith  singular  mastery  of  execution. 

The  marble  mouth  of  a  fountain  in  the  shape 
of  a  lioness’s  head  and  a  triton  shell  of  alabaster, 
together  with  many  other  beautiful  stone  vessels 
and  architectural  ornaments,  evidence  the  high 
level  attained  in  sculpture.  Examples  have  been 
found  of  miniature  painting,  crystal  gem  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  intarsia  work.  Other  finds  illustrate  the 
connections  with  ancient  Egypt  and  the  East. 
Part  of  a  small  diorite  statue  bears  a  hieroglyphic 
inscription  fixing  its  date  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Second  Millennium  b.c.,  and  an  alabaster  lid 
bears  the  cartouche  of  the  Hyksos  King  Khyan. 
A  fine  cylinder  of  laiiis  lazuli,  mounted  with  gold 
and  engraved  with  mythological  subjects,  bears 
witness  to  the  early  connection  with  Pabylonia. 

P>eneath  the  level  of  the  palace  itself  have 
come  to  light  the  remains  of  a  vast  settlement  of 
Neolithic  date,  the  exploration  of  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  variety  of  interesting  evidence  bearing  on 
the  remote  regions  of  *Egean  civilisation.  This 
is  the  first  Stone  Age  settlement  explored  in  the 
Greek  lands. 

Evidence  is  here  for  the  first  time  afforded  that 
there  existed  on  the  soil  of  prehistoric  Hellas  a 
highly  developed  system  of  writing  some  eight 
centuries  earlier  than  the  first  written  Greek 
monuments,  and  going  back  six  or  seven  centuries 
even  before  the  first  dated  record  of  the  Phmuiciau 
script.  Deposits  of  clay  tablets  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  engraved  with  a  linear  script,  often  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  decimal  system  of  numeration. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  given  to  Mr.  Evans 
in  his  work  at  Knossos,  the  Cretan  Exploration 


Fund  has  contributed  towards  various  works  of 
exploration  in  the  island  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dritish  School  at  Athens.  In  1899  Mr.  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  late  Director  of  the  School,  excavated  a 
series  of  prehistoric  houses  in  the  lower  town  of 
Knossos.  Here  were  found  painted  vases,  showing 
that  a  highly  developed  ceramic  art  flourished 
there  before  the  days  of  Mycentean  civilisation. 
Mr.  Hogarth  also  successfully  explored  the  great 
cave  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Dicta,  discovering  remains 
of  a  prehistoric  sanctuary  and  large  deposits  of 
votive  bronze  figures  and  other  objects,  among 
which  the  double  axe,  the  symbol  of  the  Cretan 
and  Carian  Zeus,  w^as  specially  conspicuous. 

Last  year  Mr.  E.  C.  Bosanquet,  the  present 
Director  of  the  British  School,  explored  the  site 
of  Prtesos,  in  the  easternmost  region  of  Crete. 
Among  his  discoveries  were  two  sanctuaries  wfith 
votive  deposits,  and  the  remains  of  a  large  public 
building  of  Hellenistic  date. 

Mr.  Hogarth  was  also  enabled  by  a  grant  from 
the  Fund  to  explore  an  ancient  site  at  Zakro,  in 
the  extreme  east  of  the  island.  The  excavations 
revealed  a  small  ilycentean  town,  with  well- 
preserved  remains  of  brick  houses  and  magazines 
full  of  earthenware  and  bronze  objects.  Not  the 
least  important  discovery  was  a  deposit  of  clay 
impressions  of  Mycentean  gems  and  signets  con¬ 
taining  150  types,  some  of  them  throwing  a  new 
light  on  the  early  cult  of  Crete. 

Other  interesting  sites  remain  to  be  explored, 
but  before  devoting  any  sums  towards  breaking 
new  ground,  the  Executive  Committee  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  enable  Mr. 
Evans  to  complete  his  excavation  of  the  Palace  of 
Knossos,  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  which 
has  already  fallen  on  his  shoulders.  The  work  is 
necessarily  costly,  owing  to  the  number  of  work¬ 
men  employed  and  the  steps  that  have  to  be  taken 
to  conserve  the  discovered  remains.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that,  apart  from  the  heavy  arrears  on  last 
season’s  work,  between  one  and  two  thousand 
pounds  will  be  necessary  for  the  adequate  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  important  work  alone. 

i\Ir.  Evans,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  unable 
for  reasons  of  health  to  read  the  Paper  on  “  The 
Palace  of  Knossos  in  Crete  ”  as  arranged  for  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  16th  December  last.  The 
event,  happily,  is  only  deferred,  and  members 
may  look  forward  to  hearing  next  Session  the 
results  of  the  distinguished  explorer’s  labours 
from  his  own  lips. 

Prior  to  addressing  the  Meeting  last  Monday 
on  the  subject  of  Coal  Smoke  Abatement,  Sir 
■William  Eichmond  asked  permission  to  offer  his 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute  for 
the  generous  donation  they  had  accorded  to  the 
excavations  in  Crete.  As  Honorary  Treasurer 
of  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  he  said  he  might 
do  that  upon  his  own  responsibility.  This  very 
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generous  advance  towards  the  promotion  of  one 
of  the  most  historically  interesting  things  that 
had  been  discovered  in  our  time  ought  to  be  an 
impetus  to  other  societies  to  subscribe  a  like  sum. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley. 

The  Special  General  Meeting  announced  for 
Monday,  the  3rd  inst.,  was  convened  in  accordance 
with  by-law  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Eoyal 
Gold  Medallist  for  the  current  year.  The  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  John  Francis  Bentley  fol:  the  honour 
had  been  received  with  universal  approval,  and 
the  Council’s  choice  only  required  the  formal 
ratification  of  the  General  Body  by  his  election 
as  Eoyal  Gold  Medallist  at  the  meeting  last 
Monday.  Mr.  Bentley  died  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  on  the  previous  day,  and  at  the  meeting- 
in  question  the  President  announced  the  sad  event 
in  the  following  terms :  I  think  I  have  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  saddest  thing  that  has  occurred  in  the 
annals  of  the  Institute.  Our  Council  nominated 
Mr.  Bentley  as  Gold  Medallist  for  this  year.  On 
Saturday  last  Mr.  Bentley  was  seized  with  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  he  died  yesterday  morning. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  he  would  have  been  to-day  elected  the 
Eoyal  Gold  Medallist.  This  distressing  occurrence 
puts  the  Council  in  a  peculiar  position.  The 
Eoyal  Gold  Medal  for  Architecture  is  the  King’s 
own  gift,  and  we  cannot  say  what  His  Majesty’s 
views  would  be  in  regard  to  awarding  the  Medal 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  passed  away  only  the 
day  before.  Therefore  the  Council  have  this 
afternoon  decided  to  let  the  matter  stand  over 
while  they  apply  to  the  King  to  learn  what  His 
Majesty’s  pleasure  may  be.  Should  His  Majesty 
still  be  willing  to  let  the  Medal  go  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Bentley,  in  honour  of  the  work  which 
Mr.  Bentley  has  done,  his  name  would  come 
up  for  election  at  the  next  meeting.  Mr. 
Bentley  you  all  knew,  and  it  seems  scarcely 
worth  while  to  go  into  a  long  list  of  the  works  he 
carried  out ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  them  I  may  mention  that 
he  had  been  engaged  on  the  Brooklyn  Cathedral, 
New  York,  a  large  Gothic  Eoman  Catholic  cathe¬ 
dral.  As  you  are  all  aware,  he  had  been  engaged 
too  upon  the  Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Victoria  Street,  which  was 
visited  by  the  Architectural  Congress  the  year 
before  last.  Other  churches  and  edifices  built  by 
him,  or  for  the  decoration  of  which  he  had  been 
largely  responsible,  were  St.  Mary’s,  Cadogan 
Square,  Chelsea ;  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Eood, 
Watford  ;  St.  Mark’s,  North  Audley  Street ;  the 
Seminary,  Hammersmith ;  and  the  Church  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Brixton.  He  also  restored  the 
church  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  We  know 
Mr.  Bentley’s  work  perfectly  well,  even  although 
we  may  not  know  all  his  buildings.  There  was 
no  architect  of  more  refinement  and  appreciation  of 


correct  detail  in  church  architecture  than  the  late 
Mr.  Bentley.  I  am  quite  sure  we  all  deplore  the 
loss  to  the  profession  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  a 
member  of  this  Institute,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  he  was  not.  I  think  that  as  a  member  of  our 
great  profession  it  would  be  quite  fitting  that 
this  Institute,  acknowledging  his  greatness  as  an 
architect,  should  send  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
his  widow  and  family. 

A  wreath  was  sent  by  the  Institute  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  funeral,  and  the  Secretary  attended 
officially  at  the  funeral  ceremony  which  took 
place  at  St.  Mary’s,  Clapham. 

National  Photographic  Records. 

Since  Monday  members  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity,  by  the  favour  of  the  National  Photo¬ 
graphic  Eecord  Association,  of  inspecting  in  the 
Meeting-room  an  extremely  interesting  collection 
of  about  a  hundred  photographs  of  architectural 
work  got  together  by  the  Association,  and  now 
about  to  be  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Association,  the  aims  and  objects  of  which 
were  described  in  the  Journal  for  6th  November 
1897,  soon  after  its  formation,  was  organised  with 
the  object  of  collecting  photographic  records  of 
objects  and  scenes  of  interest  throughout  the 
British  Isles,  with  a  view  to  depositing  them  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  they  may  be  safely 
stored  and  be  accessible  to  the  public.  A  good 
part  of  the  collection  on  view  at  the  Institute 
was  the  work  of  the  distinguished  President  of 
the  Society,  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  photographer  who  admits  to  having 
photographed  most  parts  of  the  world  from  China 
to  Peru. 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone  was  present  at  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  on  Monday, 
and  addressed  the  assembly  on  the  subject 
of  the  work  of  his  Association.  It  had  been 
suggested,  he  said,  through  some  mutual  friends, 
that  a  series  of  photographs  that  were  on  their 
way  to  the  British  Museum  might  be  stopped  for 
a  few  days  and  exhibited  at  the  Institute,  Avith 
the  idea  of  showing  that  the  preservation  of  such 
records  was  a  very  deserving  thing  to  be  done 
throughout  the  country.  Architects,  associated  as 
they  were  with  so  many  beautiful  things  and  so 
many  historical  matters  in  connection  with  their 
work,  must  know  and  feel  that  any  encouragement 
in  that  direction  was  commendable.  He  himself 
had  ventured  upon  the  work  rather  as  an  example 
to  other  people.  He  had  done  a  little  towards 
preserving  current  records,  but  what  one  person 
could  do  was  so  small  an  amount  that  it  behoved 
everyone  who  approved  of  the  work  to  commend 
it  in  all  directions.  It  was  a  common  idea  that, 
because  everybody  had  kodaks  and  cameras  in  one 
form  or  another,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good 
and  useful  work  being  done  that  might  be  valuable 
at  some  future  time.  There  was,  however,  no 
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greater  mistake,  lie  had  found  out  that  people 
who  took  the  trouble  to  do  good  work  neither 
registered  it  nor  kept  a  list  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  when  death  occurred  no  one  knew  what  the 
subjects  were  that  had  been  collected.  That  was 
a  very  common  proceeding.  Be, sides  that,  there 
w'ere  the  wasteful  photographers  on  every  hand, 
who  took  things  and  kept  them--why,  they  did 
not  know  :  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  them 
-  it  was  simply  a  w’aste  of  power,  money,  and 
time.  Sensible  people,  at  any  rate,  might  be  urged 
to  keep  an  historical  record  of  some  of  the  bits  they 
had  taken  which  were  instructive  and  interesting, 
lie  was  glad  to  say  that,  thi'ough  Mr.  Scamell, 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Alexander  (iralnim, 
the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Society — and  others, 
they  had  succeeded  in  impressing  the  public  with 
the  importance  of  the  work,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  in  Birmingham,  in  Warwickshire, 
and  a  number  of  other  counties,  some  really  good 
and  useful  collections  were  being  got  together 
and  preserved.  That  kind  of  work  should  be 
extended  everywhere.  What  enormous  sums  of 
money  we  would  give  for  records  of  the  kind  of 
past  ages  !  Our  own  history  of  the  moment 
was  built  up  on  things  of  the  kind  that  were 
absolutely  lost  to  us.  How  valuable  an  ordinary 
drawing  or  sketch  is  of  ten  centuries  ago — how 
we  prize  it  and  what  we  think  of  it  for  the  habits 
of  the  people,  the  kind  of  buildings,  customs,  and 
history  generally  !  Therefore  one  could  appreciate 
the  possibilities  of  making  collections  such  as 
these.  He  would  not  dwell  on  the  matter : 
sufficient  for  him  to  say  how  gratified  he  was  to 
be  allowed  to  address  the  Institute  that  evening 
on  the  subject.  He  knew  he  was  appealing  to 
kindred  spirits  in  every  possible  way,  and,  if  they 
saw  possibilities  for  urging  that  such  things  should 
be  done,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  they 
were  doing  a  very  good  work — perhaps  a  very  dis¬ 
interested  work,  but  one  that  would  be  appreciated 
by  generations  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Alexandek  Graham,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Society,  said  he  had  come  not  as  a 
treasurer,  for  their  requirements  were  small,  and 
they  managed  to  do  what  they  liad  to  do  with 
very  little  money.  He  came  rather  as  an  enthu¬ 
siast  of  the  Society  and  as  an  admirer  of  the  work 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  and  those  who  co-operated 
with  him  in  a  very  laudable  object.  Anybody 
who  looked  round  the  room  and  saw  the  photo¬ 
graphs  exhibited  there  w'ould  see  that  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Record  Association  was  working  on  right 
lines.  The  works  now  exhibited  were  simply 
architectural  records,  but  they  had  records  of  all 
sorts  of  interesting  things.  To  the  British 
Museum  they  sent  photographic  records  of  old 
village  customs  still  prevailing  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  himself  had 
sent  photographs  of  processions  and  various 
other  local  functions  that  the  average  public  knew' 


very  little  about,  and  which  would  in  course  of 
time  become  obsolete.  These  now  became  records, 
and  showed  the  life  of  the  people  of  this  period. 
The  public,  therefore,  were  very  much  indebted  to 
the  Association  for  the  active  and  useful  work 
they  were  doing.  Mr.  Scamell,  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  had  kindly  promised  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association 
to  be  held  in  that  room  next  Friday,  and  he 
would  explain  in  a  few  words  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and,  in  view  of  so  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute  being  photographers  themselves, 
how  the  photographs  they  took  might  be  made 
])ermanently  available  for  the  public  good-  It 
was  with  very  great  pleasure  that  he  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  for  so  kindly 
coming  among  them  that  evening,  and  also  to  the 
Association  for  giving  the  Institute  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  so  interesting  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs. 

]\Ir.  E.  W.  Hudson  [/I.],  in  supporting  the  vmte 
of  thanks,  said  that  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  had 
spoken  with  great  modesty  of  his  own  work,  and 
the  photographs  exhibited  were,  he  believed, 
entirely  confined  to  Great  Britain.  Sir  Benjamin, 
however,  wvas  known  to  have  made  some  most 
valuable  and  interesting  photographs  of  klalta, 
which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Order 
of  St.  .John  of  Jerusalem  in  Clerkenwell.  The 
works  represented  were  apparently  of  Phoenician 
origin,  and  threw  great  light  upon  the  work  in 
Malta  at  that  period.  He  should  like  to  ask  Sir 
Benjamin  how  far  his  work  had  extended  beyond 
that  island.  He  should  also  like  to  ask  the 
Chairman  whether  members  would  have  an 
opportunity  the  next  day  or  later  of  inspecting 
the  collection  of  photographs  now  exhibited, 
before  tbeir  removal  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  Secretaev  stated  that  the  photographs 
would  remain  on  exhibition  until  Saturday 
morning. 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone  said  that  Mr.  Hudson’s 
question  opened  up  a  train  of  thought  that  he 
would  very  gladly  make  an  address  upon,  because 
he  had  photographed  most  parts  of  the  world, 
from  China  to  Peru ;  but  the  particular  photo¬ 
graphs  referred  to  must  have  a  considerable 
interest  to  members  of  the  Institute.  Some 
twenty-four  years  ago  there  had  been  unearthed 
at  Malta  that  great  Phoenician  temple  wffiich  was 
known  as  the  Malta  Temple  and  was  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  interest.  It  was  found  not  only  un¬ 
disturbed,  but  the  altars  and  figures — which  he 
would  call  “gods  ’’  for  the  moment — were  all  in 
position.  It  attracted  him  so  much  that  he  went 
to  Malta  to  photograph  it ;  and  he  photographed 
Stonehenge  upon  the  same  scale  and  in  the  same 
kind  of  wmrk,  so  as  to  see  what  resemblance  one 
bore  to  the  other  ;  and,  without  being  dogmatic 
or  even  venturing  upon  the  larger  question  of 
what  Stonehenge  meant,  he  was  pretty  certain 
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that  the  date  of  Stonehenge  might  be  approxi¬ 
mately  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  megalithic  build¬ 
ings  in  Malta  ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  ^the  Malta  Temple  would  give  a  clue 
to  what  Stonehenge  had  been  in  the  past.  For 
instance,  the  great  stones  upon  the  trilithon 
principle  in  the  Malta  Temple  had  been  filled  up 
with  smaller  stones,  and  the  other  arrangements 
which  one  would  understand  from  a  temple  of 
that  kind  enabled  one  to  fill  in  from  imagination 
Stonehenge  exactly  ;  and  his  photographs  side  by 
side  were  the  most  interesting  comparison  that 
could  possibly  be  made.  He  was  talking  with 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer  a  few  days  ago  upon  the 
same  subject.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  had  arrived 
by  his  calculations  at  a  certain  date  for  the 
buildings  on  Stonehenge.  He  (the  speaker)  had 
arrived  at  the  same  period,  within  a  few  hundred 
years,  as  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  had,  by  a  totally 
different  process  of  deduction.  For  instance,  the 
great  colonists  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  fixed 
upon  Malta  as  a  colony.  They  had  introduced 
megalithic  buildings  there  at  a  particular  date, 
which  was  known.  The  consequence  was,  if  they 
put  those  particular  buildings  side  by  side — the 
skeleton,  he  might  call  it,  of  Stonehenge  and  the 
Malta  Temple  as  represented — they  would  get  a 
clear  clue  to  the  age  and  probable  uses  of  the 
temple. 

The  Pkesident  having  expressed  the  thanks  of 
the  Meeting  for  these  further  remarks  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Stone’s,  the  vote  of  thanks  was  put 
from  the  Chair  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Coal  Smoke  Abatement. 

Sir  William  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  E.A.,  in 
bringing  forward  at  last  Monday’s  meeting  the 
Resolution  standing  against  his  name  in  the 
notice-paper,  addressed  the  Meeting  as  follows  : — 

I  think  it  excellent  brotherhood  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  architects  present  this  evening  should  have 
so  generously  acceded  to  a  request  of  mine  that  they 
will,  being  a  powerful  body,  enter  with  me  and  my 
colleagues,  not  only  with  sympathy,  but  I  hope 
also  with  activity,  into  a  cause  which  must  appeal 
to  them  as  artists,  both  on  account  of  the  love 
they  bear  towards  their  predecessors’  work  in  that 
noble  and  ancient  art  of  architecture,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own.  If  there  are  means  by  which  the 
dismal  smoke  of  London  may  be  dispelled,  even 
modified — and  doubtless  there  are — you,  gentle¬ 
men,  for  the  very  reason  of  your  far-reaching 
influence  as  constructors,  are  the  men  best  fitted 
of  ah  others  to  promote  cleaner  cities.  You  will 
hear  to-day,  what  you  already  know  in  part  no 
doubt,  from  Professor  Church,  of  the  irreparable 
damage  caused  by  the  deposit  of  ashes  contained 
within  soot  to  irreplaceable  works  of  art  in 
architecture.  You  would  have  heard,  had  Sir 
William  Thiselton  Dyer  been  able  to  be  here — • 
unfortunately  he  is  not — of  the  damage  done  to 


the  National  Gardens  at  Kew  by  the  smoke  from 
factories  in  close  vicinity.  You  would  have  heard 
from  him,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  truth,  of  his 
fruitless,  though  earnest  appeals  to  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  to  execute  his  prerogative 
and  force  the  manufacturers  of  Brentford,  who  are 
ah  parish  councillors,  to  prosecute  one  another, 
and,  like  honourable  men,  to  accept  and  exercise 
the  duties  conferred  upon  them  by  their  con¬ 
stituents.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  Sir  Thiselton 
Dyer  is  not  here,  I  can  tell  you  in  a  very  few 
words  what  he  told  me  years  ago.  Some  ten 
years  ago  there  was  a  smoke  fog  which  lasted, 
I  think,  for  two  weeks.  I  happened  to  be  talk¬ 
ing  to  him  shortly  after  that  at  the  Athenasum, 
and  he  said :  “  It  is  very  curious  you  should 
allude  to  this,  because,”  he  said,  “I  had  the 
residuum  of  that  smoke  fog  weighed.  We  had  to 
scrape  it  off  the  glass — we  could  not  wash  it  off ; 
and  how  much  do  you  think  it  weighed  when  it 
was  all  scraped  off?”  My  imagination  did  not 
reach  to  those  higher  points.  He  said  ;  “  I  may 
tell  you  it  weighed  six  tons  ” — when  scraped  off  the 
glass,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  a  mile.  At 
this  moment  the  question  in  point  is  this  :  Quite 
one  quarter  of  Kew  Gardens  is  being  irreparably 
damaged  by  the  smoke  from  Brentford.  That 
is  a  place  that  we  as  members  of  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Society  are  going  to  tackle.  We  have 
made  representations  to  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  without  avail,  but  there  is  a  rift  in  the 
clouds.  I  must  not  tell  you  details,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
will  intervene.  In  the  East  End  of  London — that 
part  of  it  extending  practically  from  London  Bridge 
to  the  Nore — along  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
stretching  far  on  either  side,  thousands  of  factory 
chimneys  are  belching  forth  black  smoke  day  and 
night,  their  owners  defying  that  clause  in  the 
Act  of  1891  by  which  such  breaches  of  obedience 
can  be  restrained  by  every  local  authority.  Our 
Society  has  used  every  endeavour  to  press  local 
authorities  to  enforce  that  clause  in  the  Act, 
thinking  that  it  was  wiser  to  start  our  crusade 
under  a  law  which  was  already  in  existence  than  to 
try  and  make  a  new  law  for  ourselves,  and  Ave  have 
succeeded  in  a  great  many  cases — in  fact,  in  the 
majority  of  cases — with  one  inspector  and  an  assis¬ 
tant,  in  gathering  together  a  larger  amount  of 
fines  on  account  of  the  infringement  of  the  law 
than  the  County  Council  and  all  the  Borough 
Councils  together.  We  have  succeeded  in  all  cases 
brought  into  court,  and  now  public  opinion  is  being 
aroused,  and  the  people  are  beginning  at  last  to 
say,  “Let  us  really  be  rid  of  this  nuisance.” 
Borough  Councils  and  Parish  Councils,  as  well  as 
the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  are  beginning  to  whisper 
among  themselves,  “  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  wink 
at  the  law  very  much  longer.”  It  is  not  so 
much  in  the  matter  of  factories  that  the  Royal 
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Institute  of  British  Architects  can  help  the  cause, 
although  by  giving  us  moral  support  they  can  do 
so,  because  the  community  at  large  'will  doubtless 
think  more  of  our  Society,  which  has  enrolled 
within  its  ranks  a  body  of  men  so  distinguished 
as  yourselves,  men  who  are  carrying  out  an  art 
which  is  not  only  in  itself  essentially  beautiful,  but 
which  is  essential.  Therefore,  in  this  sense,  by  the 
enlistment  of  you  into  our  army  of  crusaders  will 
be  given  to  us  great  moral  benefit.  The  other,  if 
I  may  say  so,  almost  limitless  service  that  you 
can  render  the  cause  will  be  by  promoting  the 
idea  among  your  clients  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  their  most  desirable  open  fires 
— the  winter  suns  of  England  I  always  call  them 
— should,  while  benignly  warming  their  houses, 
darken  the  outside  air  and  render  the  atmosphere 
of  London  not  only  unhealthy  and  unpalatable 
but  conspicuously  ugly  and  destructive.  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  habit  is  becoming 
more  general  for  people  to  live  in  fiats,  and  pro¬ 
bably,  I  should  imagine,  wdll  become  more  or  less 
customary  as  land  gets  more  valuable  in  large 
towns.  It  is  no  use  imagining  that  the  open  fire 
will  ever  be  got  rid  of.  The  Englishman  is  a  shy 
creature.  Officials  gain  courage  when  they  are 
about  to  receive  a  deputation  by  warming  their 
backs  and  opening  their  coat-tails  before  the 
deputation  arrives.  So  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
provide  the  shy  ofticial  w'ith  this  necessary  stimu¬ 
lus  to  his  courage  wuthout  making  smoke.  The 
architects  who  are  responsible  for  public  buildings, 
should  they  not  insist  upon  some  methods  of 
warming  these  institutions  other  than  by  the  ex¬ 
pensive  and  wasteful  methods  almost  universally 
in  vogue  '?  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  people 
will  be  persuaded  to  burn  nothing  but  anthracite 
coal,  the  adoption  of  which  would  no  doubt  be  one 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance  of  smoke  almost 
entirely.  The  idea  of  anthracite  ever  being  uni¬ 
versally  used  must,  I  think,  be  dismissed.  What 
has  to  be  provided  is  a  smokeless  grate,  and  then 
that  all  architects  should  feel  themselves  bound 
to  insist  upon  their  clients  adopting  it.  In 
blocks  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community  hot  air  might  be  laid  on 
from  one  heat-generating  station,  and  the  poor 
should  be  encouraged  to  cook  by  gas  fires.  Of 
course,  the  individualism  of  the  poor  is  very 
remarkable  and  very  natural,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  fine  in  its  independence.  But  it  is  to  be 
questioned  whether  such  individualism,  which 
engenders  want  and  improvidence,  is  for  their 
happiness.  How  much  more  cheaplj'  and  better 
they  could  live  if  they  rvere  content  to  partake 
in  common  !  and  although  you,  as  architects,  have 
no  more  power  than  anyone  else  to  dictate  to  the 
poor  how  they  are  to  live,  you  have  the  power  of 
recommending  to  such  bodies  as  the  County  Coun¬ 
cil,  Parish  Councils,  and  others  who  construct 
workmen’s  dwellings  that  heat  can  be  produced 


throughout  a  large  area  of  building  just  as  gas 
and  water  can.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  heat 
rate  as  well  as  a  gas  and  water  rate  ?  Of  course, 
these  are  only  suggestions,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  are  many  in  this  room  wh^'  have 
thought  exactly  the  same  thing  as  I  have 
My  remarks  are  only  intended  to  be  su  .^vb, 
because  the  real  interest  of  this  Meeting  will  be 
in  the  discussion.  I  am  quite  certain  that  every¬ 
one  here  to-night  is  just  as  much  in  earnest  as  I 
am,  and  as  members  of  my  Coal  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment  Society  are,  in  the  desire  to  protect  works  of 
art  from  destruction,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
health  and  happiness,  and  to  do  individually  as 
well  as  collectively  Avhat  lies  within  their  power 
to  make  the  city  that  we  all  love  so  w'ell  more 
beautiful  and  more  desirable  as  a  place  of  habita¬ 
tion  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich.  I  hope 
we  shall  not  separate  to-night  without  coming 
together  as  brothers  in  a  very  great  cause,  which 
has  at  the  root  of  it  not  only  the  aesthetic  but 
the  ethical  influence  which  light,  order,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  beauty  go  to  promote.  The  resolution 
I  have  to  put  is  :  That  in  view  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society  seeking  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Institute,  members  are  invited  to 
join  the  Society,  or  that  such  other  assistance  be 
given  by  the  Institute  as  the  Council  may  deem 
desirable. 

Mr.  -Tohn  Sl-ITEE,  Vice-President,  in  second¬ 
ing  the  resolution  before  the  j\Ieeting,  said  that  it 
must  be  evident  to  any  architect  practising  in 
London  that  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  the 
factories,  which  are  under  control,  but  the  house 
grates  in  the  smaller  buildings.  To  a  large 
extent  the  difficulty  is  one  of  expense.  In  building 
a  block  of  flats,  it  might  be  easy  for  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  adopt  one  system  of  heating,  which  would 
result  in  a  very  small  amount  of  smoke  ;  but 
with  the  large  number  of  buildings  put  up, 
unless  one  had  some  power  to  control  the 
speculative  builder,  and  force  him  to  do  his  best 
to  diminish  the  smoke  curse  which  assailed  the 
city,  he  was  afraid  very  little  could  be  done.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  if  by  joining  Sir  William 
Eichmond’s  Society,  and  doing  all  they  could  to 
support  and  to  help  and  foster  its  efforts,  they 
could  do  any  good,  the  majority  of  members  of 
the  Institute  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  do  so. 

Peofessoe  a.  H.  Chuech,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  said 
he  had  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
chemical  aspect  of  the  question.  They  probably 
all  knew  the  outlines  of  the  chemistry  of  fog  and 
smoke,  and  of  the  London  atmosphere.  He 
should  like,  however,  to  define  it  by  making  a 
few  observations  with  regard  to  the  chief  con¬ 
stituents  of  that  fog,  and  of  the  London  atmo¬ 
sphere.  In  the  imperfect  products  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  coal  and  coke,  of  gas  and  of  anthracite 
— when  that  combustion  is  imperfect — we  have 
not  only  carbon  or  soot,  but  -also  tarry  matters. 
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We  have  sulphurous  acid,  which  rapidly  passes 
into  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammonia,  and  of  what  chemists  call 
compound  ammonias.  These  products  which 
escape,  by  the  chimneys  of  our  houses  and  factories 
am  Mtioned  in  different  ways.  If  it  were 
he  solid  particles,  of  carbon  the  imperfect 
burning '  of  coal  would  do  much  less  harm  ;  but 
it  is  these  solid  particles,  which  gather  to  them¬ 
selves  the  moisture,  the  acids,  and  the  ammonia 
compounds,  and  then  become  deposited  upon  our 
buildings,  upon  our  plants,  upon  our  skylights, 
upon  our  streets,  which  do  us  so  great  an  in¬ 
jury.  Not  only  do  they  darken  the  atmosphere 
and  soil  the  buildings,  but  they  bring  their  active 
chemical  ingredients  into  close  contact  with  the 
stone.  The  rain  itself,  it  may  be  said,  will  do 
that,  but  it  is  not  always  raining,  while  we  have 
the  smoke  almost  always  with  us.  The  rain,  it 
is  true,  “  scrubs  ”  this  atmosphere,  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  gas  says,  passes  through  it,  takes  up 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  other  things,  and  carries 
them  principally  straight  down  on  to  the  flat 
surface  of  the  pavement,  or  the  road,  or  the 
skylight,  and  to  a  great  extent  does  not  cause 
them,  to  act  upon  the  vertical  surfaces  of  our 
buildings.  But  the  soot  lodges  everywhere.  The 
soot  comes  laden  with  its  impurities  and  attacks 
the  stone.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  he  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Church)  showed  that  extraordinary  piece 
of  incrustation  from  the  plinth  above  the 
colonnade  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s — not  half 
an  inch  or  an  inch,  but  in  some  places  three 
inches  in  depth.  It  contained  only  one  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  but  a  half  per  cent,  of  tarry 
matters  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  the  ammonia 
compounds  which  are  so  peculiarly  deleterious 
to  vegetation,  and  which  had  done  so  much 
damage  at  Kew  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Whenever  a  north-east  wind  blows, 
these  substances  are  carried  in  the  direction  of 
Kew  and  deposited  to  the  injury  of  vegetation  and 
to  the  darkening,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  large 
area  of  glass  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  A  great  im¬ 
provement  had  taken  place — not,  alas  !  in  smoke¬ 
consuming  grates  for  domestic  use,  for  there  still 
remained  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  that  direction, 
but  in  the  mechanical  washing  of  coal  at  the 
collieries.  The  enormous  quantity  of  sulphur 
removed  in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites  and  other 
compounds  by  this  process  of  mechanical  wash¬ 
ing,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  adopted  in  most 
large  collieries,  had  got  rid  of,  perhaps,  a  third  of 
the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  washed  coal.  There 
still  remained  unfortunately  in  the  coal  a  quantity 
of  sulphur  which  no  washing  will  remove  even 
if  absolutely  perfect — that  is,  the  sulphur  in  organic 
combination  with  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  of  the  coal.  That  is  part  of  the  essential 
composition  of  the  coal,  part  of  the  materials 


which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  fuel  itself,  and 
that  sulphur  no  cleansing  operation  could  get  rid 
of ;  so  we  shall  always  have  the  sulphurous  acid 
and  the  sulphuric  acid,  however  perfect  our 
grates  may  be,  and  however  perfect  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  products  may  be.  With  regard 
to  another  matter  touched  upon  by  Sir  William 
Richmond,  for  twenty-one  years  he  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Church)  in  his  own  house  had  used 
nothing  but  anthracite  in  firebrick  grates,  and  he 
had  found  it  not  any  more  expensive  than  the 
ordinary  bituminous  house  coal,  and  he  had  had 
no  difficulty  in  lighting  it,  either  by  means  of  jets 
of  gas  or  even  with  the  use  of  wood  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  this  enemy  of  art — common 
bituminous  coal ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
bound  to  confess  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
suppose  that  we  should  be  able  to  use  nothing 
but  anthracite,  and  in  view  of  that  most  certain 
fact,  further  improvements  in  smoke-consuming 
or  non-smoke-producing  grates  were  greatly  to 
be  desired.  He  wished  to  thank  Sir  William 
Richmond  for  the  very  clear  way  in  which  he  had 
brought  this  resolution  before  the  Institute.  He 
had  listened  to  his  remarks  with  great  pleasure 
and  with  cordial  approval. 

Dr.  Des  Vceux  said  he  had  taken  some  little 
interest  in  this  question  of  abatement  of  smoke 
from  private  houses.  It  was  a  large  subject  to 
tackle,  and  a  very  difficult  one  to  a  man  who  had 
no  architectural  or  engineering  knowledge,  but 
Mr.  Bryan  Donkin,  a  member  of  the  Coal  Smoke 
Abatement  Society,  who  was  equally  interested 
in  the  abatement  of  smoke  from  factories,  kindly 
consented  to  assist  him  in  the  matter.  They 
began  with  the  proposition  that  the  Englishman 
would  stick  to  his  open  fire  and  burn  dirty  coal. 
He  had  tried  over  and  over  again  to  get  his  friends 
to  burn  anthracite,  coke,  or  gas,  but  they  all  had 
some  reason  against  it — either  they  could  not  get 
it,  it  was  too  expensive,  gas  burned  away  too 
much,  or  it  smelt,  or  dried  the  air.  Therefore 
they  had  to  start  with  the  proposition,  could 
smoke  be  diminished  from  an  open  grate  burning 
an  ordinary  coal  ?  To  test  that  question  they 
had  to  go  rather  more  deeply  into  it  than  at  first 
appeared  probable.  In  the  first  place  they  had  to 
get  a  chimney,  and  secondly,  a  chimney  that  they 
could  pull  about,  take  out  the  grate  that  was  in  it, 
and  put  other  grates  in.  Then  they  had  to  get  a 
room  facing  the  top  of  that  chimney  so  that  they 
could  measure  the  amount  of  smoke  coming  from 
the  chimney.  It  seemed  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  the  circumstances  necessary  to  test  these 
grates.  But  through  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Esher,  Secretary  of  H.M.  Board  of  Works,  they 
were  offered  two  rooms  in  H.M.  office  in 
Westminster,  exactly  what  they  wanted — an 
ordinary  sitting-room  about  16  feet  square  and  an 
observation-room  opposite.  In  that  room,  when 
they  first  went,  there  was  a  fireplace  very 
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similar  to  the  one  in  the  Institute  Meeting-room 
— very  similar  to  it,  he  was  ashamed  to  say  !  Let 
that  be  their  first  lesson  !  That  fireplace  they 
took  as  their  standard.  That  fireplace  burnt  a 
very  large  amount  of  coal  and  caused  a  very  large 
amount  of  smoke.  It  was  tested  for  three  days 
of  eight  hours,  and  the  results  of  the  test  showed 
that  it  was  a  wasteful  grate  and  a  smoky  grate, 
but  that  its  heat  production  was  fairly  good.  The 
records  of  those  were  all  kept,  and  were  in  process 
of  being  published.  He  thought  they  would  be 
published  next  week.  In  order  to  go  fully  into 
the  matter,  they  advertised  in  two  of  the  daily 
papers  for  so-called  smoke-abating  grates.  As  a 
result  of  the  advertisement  they  got  five  other 
grates  to  test  which  were  claimed  to  be  smoke- 
abating,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  certainly  out 
of  those  grates  four  of  them  did  diminish  the  smoke 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  one  of  them  was  very 
nearly  a  smokeless  grate — in  fact,  he  might  say, 
almost  perfection.  It  gave  an  enormous  amount 
of  heat — 15  or  20  per  cent,  greater  heat  than  any 
other  grate — and  it  burned  25  per  cent,  less  coal 
than  the  next  best.  Compared  with  their  Meeting- 
room  grate,  it  burned  50  per  cent,  less  coal,  gave 
20  per  cent,  more  heat,  and  emitted  at  least 
05  per  cent,  less  smoke.  The  result  of  these  tests 
would  shortly  come  out  in  the  Lancet.  It  was 
difficult  to  publish,  owing  to  the  enormous  number 
of  figures.  The  temperatures  were  taken  in 
various  parts  of  the  room  every  half  hour  for  eight 
hours,  the  amount  of  coal  put  on  was  weighed,  the 
number  of  times  the  fire  was  stoked  recorded,  the 
amount  of  unburnt  coal  at  the  end  of  the  eight 
hours,  the  amount  of  ashes  ;  so  that  every  fact  of 
the  least  importance  was  recorded  and  kept  for 
publication.  As  far  as  he  knew,  this  was  the  first 
prolonged  systematic  examination  of  these  grates  to 
find  out  whether  there  was  any  real  good  in  trying 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  smoke  from  domestic 
fires,  and  the  results  were  extremely  encouraging. 
What  was  wanted  in  London  was  some  central 
board  which  would  take  up  this  matter,  test 
domestic  grates,  and  select  a  certain  standard  of 
grate,  and  lay  it  down  that  that  grate  or  some 
similar  standard  was  the  grate  which  must  be 
used,  and  for  the  future  no  grate  that  emitted  a 
larger  amount  of  smoke  than  these  standard  grates 
must  be  put  in  any  private  house.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  only  touched  the  question  of  smoke  from 
sitting-rooms.  He  had  not  gone  into  or  tested  in 
any  way  the  smoke  from  the  other  part  of  the 
house — viz.  the  kitchen  grate — but  he  had  over¬ 
come  the  smoke  from  the  kitchen  grate  entirely 
in  his  owui  house.  He  had  been  in  his  present 
house  four  and  a  half  years  and  never  had  his 
kitchen  chimney  swept  yet.  That  showed  there 
was  not  very  much  smoke  in  his  kitchen.  He 
had  got  over  it  entirely  through  cooking  by  gas. 
It  was  a  very  practical  way,  and  he  knew  exactly 
what  it  cost  him,  which  was  a  very  important 


question.  In  deciding  to  cook  by  gas  he  was 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  the  hot  water 
supply,  and  he  went  to  the  gas  company  and  all 
round  London  to  find  out.  At  last  he  found  it 
could  be  very  simply  and  economically  done  by 
putting  in  a  coke  boiler,  which  was  an  extremely 
inexpensive  method.  At  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  he  could  get  hot  water  of  a  temperature 
of  170°  F.  The  heating  by  a  coke  boiler  cost 
him  about  Is.  M.  a  week — at  the  outside  2s.  in 
the  winter.  He  found  he  had  so  much  hot  water 
from  his  coke  boiler  that  he  had  to  put  in  three 
radiators,  so,  in  addition  to  baths  and  washing 
apparatus,  he  was  able  to  heat  the  passage  in  the 
house.  Those  facts  proved  that  a  great  deal  could 
be  done  if  there  was  combined  effort  to  do  it. 
There  must  be  some  central  board  or  authority  to 
show  that  this  could  be  done,  and  if  it  had  to  be 
shown  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
was  the  sort  of  society  in  London  to  do  it. 

Mr.  W.  I).  Caroe,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  [A’.],  said 
that  as  a  member  of  both  the  Societies  concerned 
— viz.  the  Institute  and  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Society — he  should  like  to  thank  Sir  William 
Richmond  and  Professor  Church  for  bringing 
this  matter  forward,  of  so  great  importance  as  it 
was.  It  was  very  interesting  to  hear  of  the  tests 
which  had  been  made,  and  that  there  was  a  grate 
Avhich  apparently  was  promising.  They  had  not 
been  told  the  price  of  the  grate,  which,  of  course, 
was  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  passing  it  off 
upon  clients,  and  especially  poor  clients.  But  he 
was  afraid  that  that  was  not  quite  all  that  had  to 
be  done.  Even  supposing  they  had  this  central 
body  constituted — a  suggestion  which  he  entirely 
approved  of  and  would  entirely  support — how  was 
that  central  body  going  to  enforce  that  such  a 
form  of  grate  was  to  be  put  into  all  the  houses 
which  now'  exist  ? — and  after  all  the  largest 
amount  of  smoke  came  from  the  small  houses,  as, 
for  instance,  those  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
Sir  Charles  Cookson,  who  was  an  energetic 
member  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  had 
certainly  made  a  discovery  which  it  seemed 
possible  to  apply  generally  if  one  could  only 
get  the  gas  companies  to  move  in  the  matter. 
The  gas  companies  had  shown  how  they  could 
derive  immense  profit  from  the  penny-in-the-slot 
system  of  cooking  by  gas.  The  poorer  classes, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  did  not  require  hot- 
water  apparatus ;  but  they  had  just  been  told  of 
a  manner  in  w'hich  the  difficulty  might  be  solved, 
and  it  was  a  manner  he  always  endeavoured  to 
get  his  clients  to  use,  because  it  was  effectual  and 
cheap.  The  great  point  w’as  how  to  get  the 
poorer  classes  to  use  existing  grates  so  as  not  to 
create  smoke.  The  principle  w'as  an  exceedingly 
simple  one.  All  that  was  required  was  a  small 
gas  jet,  a  little  circular  pipe  put  under  the  bottom 
of  the  grate  with  a  few  holes  in  it.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  grate  w'as  inserted  a  small  market- 
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able  article  called  a  crater.  Sir  Charles  Cookson 
said  that  that  crater  was  not  really  necessary ; 
his  own  experiments  led  him  to  suppose  that  it 
was  certainly  advantageous.  It  cost  one  shilling 
and  sixpence.  This  was  used  only  for  lighting 
the  fire  by  turning  it  on  for  about  five  minutes. 
For  a  slow  stove  he  found  a  little  more  than  five 
minutes  necessary — perhaps  ten  minutes  at  the 
outside — to  ignite  the  coke  fire,  and  that  coke 
fire  would  give  out  an  excellent  heat.  It  would 
give  out  a  little  blue  flame,  not,  of  course,  the  com¬ 
fortable  flame  of  bituminous  coal,  but  it  made  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  fire.  If  the  fire  went  down 
the  gas  had  simply  to  be  turned  on  again,  and  in 
two  or  three  minutes  the  fire  was  bright  again. 
Coke,  again,  required  hardly  any  stoking.  Sir 
Charles  Cookson  had  fitted  up  his  own  house 
entirely  on  this  principle  :  he  had  had  it  going 
now  for  a  year,  he  believed,  and  never  had  any 
coal  in  his  house  at  all ;  he  found  it  perfectly 
successful  and  exceedingly  cheap.  But,  of  course, 
its  cheapness  consisted  entirely  in  using  the  gas 
for  a  short  time.  It  seemed  to  him  that  all  they 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  persuade  the  gas 
companies  to  insert  these  installations  under  the 
fires  free  of  cost  to  make  an  enormous  profit  out 
of  it.  We  all  know  how  careless  our  servants  are, 
how  careless  we  ourselves  are,  and  how  exceed¬ 
ingly  careless  the  poor  are.  They  will  light  their 
coke  fire  with  their  little  gas  arrangement,  and 
leave  the  gas  burning  all  day  long  and  continue 
to  pay  for  it,  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  gas 
companies.  But  he  felt  perfectly  certain  it  would 
pay  the  gas  companies  thoroughly  well  to  put  in 
these  installations  free  of  cost,  just  as  the  electric 
light  company  in  the  East  End  of  London,  where 
installations  could  not  be  afi'orded,  were  supply¬ 
ing  the  wiring  in  the  houses  entirely  free  of  cost 
simply  for  the  use  of  the  electric  light ;  and 
the  gas  companies  might  supply  the  installa¬ 
tion  simply  for  the  use  of  the  gas.  If  we  could 
get  the  gas  companies  to  take  up  this  system, 
which  worked  so  exceedingly  well,  he  felt  sure  the 
difficulty  might  be  solved  to  a  very  large  extent. 
He  would,  of  course,  also  carry  out  the  other  sug¬ 
gestions  which  had  been  made  in  dealing  with  new 
houses.  He  was  very  sorry  indeed  that  Sir  Charles 
Cookson  was  not  well  enough  to  attend  that 
evening  and  explain  the  matter  himself,  so  he  had 
endeavoured  to  do  it  for  him,  because  he  had 
tested  this  practically  and  found  it  quite  success¬ 
ful.  He  would  give  an  instance  of  its  efficacy. 
He  had  to  deal,  not  long  ago,  with  an  old  flue  in 
a  house  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
which  constantly  got  choked  with  soot  with  an 
ordinary  fire  beneath  it.  He  took  out  the  fire, 
put  in  this  arrangement,  and  it  acted  admirably  ; 
the  chimney  had  never  been  clogged  or  required 
sweeping  since.  He  should  say  that  the  credit 
for  this  arrangement  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to 
Sir  Charles  Cookson. 


The  President  :  I  presume  that  in  the  flue 
you  were  speaking  of  they  had  been  using  all  coal, 
and  afterwards  they  used  coke.  So  that  the  whole 
question  is  determined  by  people  using  coke 
instead  of  coal. 

Mr.  Caeoe  :  Absolutely. 

Dr.  Wyld  said  that,  simultaneously  with  Sir 
Charles  Cookson,  who  was  a  friend  of  his,  he 
began  to  apply  gas  for  lighting  his  drawing-room 
fire,  and  he  found  it  perfectly  successful  and  a 
great  deal  more  economical  than  wood.  It  had 
this  advantage  :  if  one  left  the  drawing-room  for 
some  time,  and  came  back  when  the  fire  was 
almost  out,  except  a  small  spark,  by  merely 
turning  on  the  gas  it  blazed  up,  and  one  had  a 
good  fire  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  It  was  a  most 
admirable  plan.  With  reference  to  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  supplying  this  apparatus  free  of  cost,  he 
might  say  that  he  was  very  intimate  with  the 
directors  of  the  Gas-Light  and  Coke  Company, 
and  they  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him, 
because  through  a  suggestion  he  made  to  them 
twenty  years  ago  their  revenue  had  increased 
£500,000  a  year.  He  had  approached  them 
again  and  again,  and  he  had  one  of  the  directors 
with  him,  hut  none  of  the  others,  and  he  could 
not  induce  them  to  supply  this  apparatus  for 
lighting  fires  by  gas.  If  they  did  adopt  it,  it 
would  put  some  £300,000  a  year  into  their 
pockets  for  extra  gas.  Dr.  Des  Voeux  had  spoken 
of  a  very  admirable  new  grate,  which  he  said  was 
very  economical,  and  which  seemed  in  every  way 
desirable ;  but  the  principle  of  that  grate  was 
fundamentally  the  existence  of  a  blower  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  grate,  namely,  in  the  base¬ 
ment  instead  of  at  the  top.  He  would  particu¬ 
larly  urge  upon  architects  that  they  should  con¬ 
sent  to  build  no  house  unless  provided  with 
grates  with  blowers.  The  blower  was  a  most 
admirable  adjunct.  If  in  lighting  a  fire  they  put 
down  the  blower,  there  would  he  no  smoke  at  all 
so  long  as  the  blower  was  down.  All  the  smoke 
in  London  in  the  morning  was  due  to  the  light¬ 
ing  of  fires,  and  if  they  were  all  lighted  with 
blowers  there  would  be  scarcely  any  smoke.  In 
his  drawing-room  grate  there  was  a  blower,  and 
the  smoke  had  disappeared.  A  blower  costs  only 
about  half  a  crown  to  add  to  the  expense  of 
each  grate,  and  if  they  were  old  grates  all  that 
was  required  was  to  drill  holes  in  the  ironwork, 
put  in  pegs,  and  hang  a  thin  iron  sheet  before 
the  fire.  It  was  a  most  admirable  thing,  and  he 
could  not  conceive  why  it  was  not  universal.  He 
wondered  that  architects,  who  were  full  of  brains 
and  full  of  intellect  and  keen  in  competition,  did 
not  try  to  do  things  of  that  kind.  They  went  in 
for  beautiful  grates  and  ornamental  grates ;  why 
not  go  in  for  grates  with  blowers  equally  beau¬ 
tiful  ? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  [£.]  said  that  their  general 
experience  did  not  endorse  the  remarks  of  the 
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last  speaker.  Blowers  seemed  to  draw  the  fire  up 
the  chimney,  but  his  experience  was  that  they  did 
not  get  rid  of  the  smoke  at  all.  The  smoke  passed 
up  the  Hue,  Imt  the  smoke  was  there  all  the  same, 
lie  saw  a  grate  some  time  ago  in  which,  instead 
of  the  grating  at  the  bottom,  there  was  an  Archi¬ 
medean  screw.  The  coal  was  put  in  the  centre, 
and  the  screw  given  a  turn  with  a  ratchet,  and 
that  shifted  the  coal  into  the  middle  of  the  fire. 
That  seemed  a  simple  arrangement,  but  its  expense 
would  prevent  it  being  used  by  poor  people.  As 
regards  new  houses,  schemes  had  been  tried  by 
making  the  Hues  horizontal  and  drawing  them 
together  to  one  shaft,  and  there  consuming  the 
smoke  before  it  passed  into  the  outer  air.  Perhaps 
someone  present  could  give  them  the  result  of 
some  experience  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Julian  Corbett,  who  was  called  upon  by 
the  Pre,sident,  said  that  from  what  had  fallen 
from  speakers  the  subject  seemed  a  very  difficult 
and  a  very  technical  one.  It  seemed  to  him  from 
what  Dr.  Des  Vocux  had  said  that  it  was  possible 
to  abate  smoke  from  an  open  grate,  and  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  cause  would  receive 
enormous  help  if  the  Institute  could  see  its  way 
to  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject. 
The  Society  had  only  considered  it  at  present  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  but  it  was  of  immediate 
importance  that  it  should  be  considered  from  a 
technical  and  scientific  standpoint — from  an 
architect’s  point  of  view.  The  Society  felt  that 
unless  they  could  meet  the  views  of  architects 
they  were  simply  beating  the  air,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  lor  them  to  know  the  practical  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  what  might  be  only 
their  pretty  little  theories.  Therefore  it  would  be 
a  great  gratification  to  the  Society,  and  it  would 
help  the  cause,  if  the  Institute  could  see  its  way 
to  carry  on  experiments  by  a  committee  or  other¬ 
wise. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Beodie  [B.]  referred  to  what  was 
called  a  “  w'ell-fire,”  a  kind  of  fire  commonly  used 
in  the  North  of  England,  and  that  was  being  used 
in  London  at  the  present  moment.  There  were 
•several  manufacturers  of  such  a  grate,  but  it  was 
not  necessary  or  desirable  that  he  should  name 
them.  He  should  like  to  know  if  one  of  the  fires 
Dr.  Des  Voeux  experimented  with  was  one  of  this 
particular  kind . 

Dr.  Des  Vceux  :  Yes,  I  did  test  a  “  well-fire,” 
and  the  result  was  fairly  satisfactory- — much  more 
so  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  kind  of  grate 
you  have  here. 

The  President  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  their 
nice  fireplace  abused  so  much.  He  had  often 
stood  in  front  of  that  fire  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  It  gave  out  a  good  deal  of  heat,  whatever 
amount  of  smoke  it  produced.  Dr.  Des  Voeux 
had  told  them  of  a  very  excellent  grate  that  appa¬ 
rently  consumed  its  own  smoke.  Of  course  they 
could  not  make  the  Institute  into  an  advertising 


agency  for  grate  makers,  but  at  the  same  time 
some  of  them  might  like  to  know  what  that 
particular  grate  was.  It  was  a  pity  that  archi¬ 
tects,  with  the  great  talents  which  Dr.  Wyld 
kindly  presumed  they  as  a  body  possessed,  should 
not  give  attention  to  this  subject  of  smoke-con¬ 
suming  grates,  but  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for 
an  architect  to  turn  his  attention  to,  because  if 
he  designed  a  grate  his  client  might  find  it  some¬ 
what  expensive  to  try  it.  Again,  architects  did 
not  take  any  profit  from  building  materials,  and 
if  he  designed  a  grate  it  would  be  practically  in 
the  nature  of  a  present  to  a  grate-maker.  Again, 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  force  a 
smoke  abatement  grate  upon  intending  builders — ■ 
for  that  he  supposed  was  what  they  meant  this 
Central  Committee  to  do.  It  was,  too,  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  compel  owners  of  houses  to 
suddenly  change  all  the  grates  or  adapt  them  to 
new  conditions.  If  there  was  a  simple  means  of 
adapting  a  grate  burning  ordinary  coal  to  con¬ 
sume  smoke,  and  the  Smoke  Abatement  Society 
would  show  how  it  could  be  done,  it  might  be 
carried  out.  At  any  rate,  he  was  sure  the  Insti¬ 
tute  would  be  quite  willing  to  assist  in  the  object 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Society  had  in  view.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  promise  that 
this  discussion  should  be  printed  in  the  Journal, 
and  that  the  editor  should  insert  a  notice  drawing 
the  attention  of  members  to  the  invitation  to  join 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Society.  The  Council 
would  also  give  the  matter  consideration  at  an 
early  date,  and  see  if  they  could  arrange  for  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in  some 
way  or  other.  In  the  meantime  he  would  put  the 
resolution  moved  hy  Sir  "William  Richmond,  which 
had  been  formally  proposed  and  seconded. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
upon  the  motion  of  the  President  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  also  passed  to  Sir  W  illiam  Richmond  and 
other  members  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement 
Society  for  coming  to  the  Institute  to  speak  upon 
the  subject. 

The  Architects’  Benevolent  Society. 

The  Annual  General  j\Ieeting  of  the  Subscribers 
and  Donors  will  be  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit 
Street,  Wh,  on  "Wednesday,  the  12th  March.  The 
President,  Mr.  WTlliam  Emerson,  will  take  the 
Chair  at  five  o’clock.  The  attendance  of  members 
is  particularly  requested  to  receive  the  Report, 
Balance  Sheet,  and  for  other  business.  The 
following  Resolutions  will  be  moved  : 

1.  That  By-law  No.  55  shall  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “All  Legacies  and  all  Donations  shall  (unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  Donors)  be  laid  out  or  invested 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  in  or  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  or  other  Securities  or  Investments  in  which  a  Trustee 
may  invest  under  the  powers  of  the  Trustee  Act  1893,  or 
under  any  subsequent  Act  or  Acts  for  the  amendment  of 
the  same,  or  in  or  upon  any  Security  or  Investment  for 
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the  time  being  permitted  by  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  or  any  Authority  constituted  in 
lieu  thereof.” 

2.  That  the  first  word  in  By-law  No.  65  shall  be  altered 
from  “  Six  ”  to  “  Ten.” 

3.  That  in  By-law  No.  41  the  word  “week”  shall  be 
substituted  for  “Wednesday.” 


REVIEWS. 

MANCHESTEE  CATHEDRAL. 

Bell’s  Cathedral  Series.  Manchester.  By  Rev.  Thomas 

Perkins,  M.A.  8o.  Bond.  1901.  Price  Is.  &d.  [Messrs. 

George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.] 

Unlike  Liverpool,  Manchester  has  not  arrived 
at  a  scheme  for  a  new  “  Gothic  ”  cathedral.  But 
upon  the  creation  of  the  see  in  1847  she  was 
more  fortunate  than  her  neighbour  in  possessing 
a  really  fine  collegiate  church,  which,  without 
pretensions  to  cathedral  rank,  has  been  fairly  well 
adapted  to  cathedral  uses.  But  it  must  indeed 
have  been  a  depressing  moment  when  the  devoted 
historian  was  set  down  before  an  exterior  no  part 
of  which  retains  a  remnant  of  its  original  spirit  or 
interest,  whose  walls  are  clad  in  soot  as  with  a 
dingy  mourning  garment,  and  whose  surround¬ 
ings  are  grimy  and  commercial. 

Unfeeling  restoration  has  done  its  very  worst 
here,  but  Mr.  Perkins  overcame  first  impressions, 
and  found  beauty  not  only  in  the  architecture  of 
the  church  itself,  but  also  in  the  effect  on  it  of 
the  atmosphere  which  is  the  genius  loci.  After 
having  given  a  short  historical  sketch,  which  the 
student  would  supplement  and  correct  in  some  of 
its  details  from  other  sources,  and  having  de¬ 
scribed  the  external  features  with  a  conscientious 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  from  the  new  western  porch 
to  the  hungry  tower  that  swallowed  so  many 
thousand  pounds  and  so  many  years  of  labour 
that  might  have  been  better  spent,  the  author 
turns  to  the  interior,  and  finds  something  worthy 
of  more  than  a  guide-book  treatise.  There  is 
nothing  earlier  here  than  the  fifteenth  century ; 
but  though  little  of  the  original  work  appears 
upon  the  surface,  it  is  a  fine  example  of  Per¬ 
pendicular  architecture,  and  the  general  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  nave  and  choir  and  the  magnificent 
woodwork  deserve  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
them. 

The  plan  given  is  not  of  much  architectural 
value,  but  the  views  are  well  chosen  for  illustra¬ 
tive  purposes,  and  well  reproduced,  the  want  of 
clearness  being  no  doubt  partly  due  to  atmospheric 
conditions.  It  would  have  added  considerably  to 
the  value  of  the  book  had  some  clearer  details  of 
the  beautiful  screenwork  been  given. 

From  its  subject  we  could  hardly  expect  this 
volume  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons’  Cathedral  Series 
to  equal  most  of  the  others  in  general  interest. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  describes  the 


Chetham’s  Hospital,  originally  the  home  of  the 
Gresleys,  which  passed  to  the  warden  and  fellows 
of  the  church,  and  remained  their  home  for 
more  than  a  century.  After  its  disendowment 
by  Edward  VI.,  it  passed  to  the  Stanleys,  and  was 
bought  under  the  will  of  Humphrey  Chetham  from 
the  then  occupier  for  a  school,  which  was  opened 
in  1658.  Since  then  a  considerable  number  of 
poor  boys  have  yearly  received  a  free  education  in 
this  charming  relic  of  old  Manchester. 

If  the  church  is,  as  a  cathedral,  wanting  in 
interest,  the  Chetham’s  Hospital  is  full  of  it,  and 
some  of  the  illustrations  are  the  best  in  the  book. 
The  hall,  library,  reading-room,  and  feoffees’ 
room,  with  their  fittings  and  furniture,  are  worth 
careful  study.  They  would  be  interesting  in 
Oxford  ;  in  Manchester  they  are  doubly  so. 

Peect  S.  Woethington. 

FORMAL  GARDENS. 

Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland.  By  Inigo 
Triggs.  With  iTwtograjghic  illiistrations  by  Charles 
Latham;  plans,  details,  and  perspective  views  by  the 
author.  4o.  Bond.  1901.  In  three  parts,  at  &\.  Is. 
each  net.  [B.  T.  Batsford,  94  High  Holborn.] 

This  work,  the  first  part  of  which  now  appears, 
is  and  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
an  already  large  collection  of  books  on  Gardening. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  these,  however,  this 
publication  serves  a  definite  purpose  and  supplies 
a  real  want.  Mr.  Triggs  is  to  be  congratulated 
both  on  his  treatment  of  the  subject  and  his 
selection  of  examples  for  illustration.  This  he 
has  done  with  a  right  appreciation  of  their 
intrinsic  artistic  merit ;  he  has  not  forgotten  the 
fact  that  all  old  subjects  are  not  necessarily 
good.  In  garden  craft,  as  well  as  in  architecture, 
that  fact  is  often  forgotten,  and  lavish  praise 
given  to  subjects  which  owe  their  principal  charm 
to  the  interest  of  time  and  colour,  but  which 
possess  no  artistic  merit  in  themselves.  The 
real  value  of  Mr.  Triggs’s  work  to  architects  is  in 
the  series  of  very  accurately  and  carefully  measured 
drawings  of  the  old  gardqn  plans  ;  these,  together 
with  the  sections,  elevations,  and  details,  supply 
just  that  information  which,  to  those  actually 
engaged  in  practical  garden  work,  is  so  valuable 
and  interesting.  To  the  general  public,  the 
greatest  charm  of  the  book  lies,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  very  fine  series  of  photographic  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Charles  Latham.  These  are  selected  with 
admirable  judgment  and  care,  and  also  with  a 
certain  artistic  feeling  for  composition,  and  light 
and  shade— qualities  usually  absent  from  the 
vast  majority  of  photographs. 

The  Historic  Note  is  brief  and  interesting.  Mr. 
Triggs  traces  the  evolution  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  garden  quickly  and  with  a  sympathetic 
hand.  He  does  rightly  at  the  close  of  the  note 
to  bring  into  sudden  relief  and  strong  contrast  to 
the  quiet  beauty  of  the  old-world  gardens  he 
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illustrates  some  of  the  absurdities  and  inanities 
of  that  dreadful  product  of  an  immoral  age — 
“  Landscape  Gardening,”  with  all  its  shocking 
want  of  principle  and  ideas.  In  relation  to  this 
it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  all 
garden  lovers  of  to-day  owe  to  men  like  Bedding, 
Reginald  Blomfield,  Thomas,  klawson,  Forbes, 
Sieveking  and  others  for  the  good  work  they 
have  done  in  reviving  the  old  truths  of  garden 
design,  in  educating  the  public  to  a  recognition  of 
these  truths,  and  leading  all  who  care  for  their 
work  to  better  things.  It  is  due  to  writers  like 
these,  with  their  energy  and  enthusiasm,  that 
“Landscape  Gardening”  lies  to-day  a-dying,  if 
not  already  dead.  That  is  a  result  in  itself  a 
sufficient  tribute  to  their  zeal,  and  one  of  which 
they  may  well  be  proud.  Without  such  influence, 
the  many  recent  admirable  books  on  garden  craft, 
of  which  this  particular  one  of  Mr.  Triggs  is  such 
an  excellent  example,  would  probably  have  never 
appeared ;  the  architect  would  not  yet  have 
realised,  as  he  does  to-day  (or  it  is  hoped  he  does) 
the  connection  between  garden  and  house  design  ; 
and,  in  short,  we  should  still  he  in  the  wilderness, 
wandering,  with  no  intelligible  way  out  of  it. 

As  another  outcome  of  all  that  work  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  this  book  by  iMr.  Triggs.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  modern  garden  craft,  not 
only  for  the  reasons  already  given,  but  also 
because  the  illustrations  suggest  all  kinds  of 
delightful  possibilities  to  those  of  a  receptive  and 
thoughtful  turn  of  mind  ;  in  them  are  the  happiest 
solutions  to  difficult  problems  arising  every  day, 
and,  above  all,  there  is  that  wonderful  incentive 
to  work,  commonly  called  “  inspiration.”  The 
illustrations  abound  in  “inspirations,”  not  so  much 
in  the  perspective  views,  which  are  open  to 
criticism  (two,  at  least,  would  have  been  better 
omitted),  as  in  the  plans  and  photographs,  which 
undoubtedly  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  charm 
of  the  work. 

0.  E.  Mallows. 


MINUTES.  VIIL 

At  a  Special  Geuenil  Meeting,  held  Monday  3rd  March 
190'2,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  President,  in  the 
Chair,  with  ‘28  Fellows  (including  11  members  of  the 
Council),  21  Associates  (including  2  members  of  the  Council), 
1  Hon.  Associate,  and  visitors,  the  object  of  the  meeting 
having  been  stated— viz.  to  elect  the  Royal  Gold  Medallist 
for  the  current  year  — the  President  announced  that  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  nominee  for  the  Medal,  Mr.  John 


Francis  Bentley,  the  Council  had  resolved  not  to  proceed 
further  in  the  matter  until  the  King’s  pleasure  be  known 
resijecting  the  presentation  of  the  Medal  to  Mr.  Bentley’s 
family  in  honour  of  the  great  work  that  he  had  done. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
meissage  of  condolence  be  sent  from  the  Institute  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  Bentley. 


At  the  Eighth  General  Meeting  of  the  Session,  held  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  above 
referred  to,  and  similarly  constituted,  the  Minutes  of  the 
Meeting  held  on  Monday,  17th  February  1902  [ante,]).  192] 
were  taken  as  read  and  signed  as  correct. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  the  decease  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Associates  ; — William  Chastel  de  Boinville,  Goy- 
mour  Cuthbert,  and  Thomas  Gordon. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  referred  to  the  receipt  of  a  number 
of  donations  to  the  Library,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  donors. 

The  following  Associate  attending  for  the  first  time  since 
his  election  was  formally  admitted  by  the  President  and 
signed  the  Register — viz.  William  John  Devlin. 

The  following  candidates  for  membership,  found  by  the 
Council  to  be  eligible  and  qualified  according  to  the  Charter 
and  By-laws,  were  recommended  for  election — viz. ;  As 
FELLOWS  (2),  Robert  Langton  Cole  {A.  1889) ;  James 
Miller,  Glasgow.  As  ASSOCIATES  (3),  Alfred  Ernest 
Biggs  [Probationer  189-3,  Student  189L  Qualified  1901), 
Felixstowe ;  Walter  Watkin  Ellison  (Probationer  1895, 
Student  1898,  Qualified  1901)  ;  Thomas  Marshall  Smith 
(Probationer  1896,  Student  1897,  Qualified  1901). 

The  following  candidate  was  elected  as  Associate  under 
By-law  9 — viz. 

CHARLES  HENRY  GAGE  (Probationer  1894, 
Student  1896,  Qualified  1901). 

Sir  Benjamin  Stoire,  M.P.,  having  addressed  the  Meeting 
on  the  subject  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  National  Photo¬ 
graphic  Record  Association,  which  had  kindly  lent  for  the 
inspection  of  members  a  large  collection  of  photographs 
of  architectural  work  which  were  about  to  be  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  accla¬ 
mation  to  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  and  also  to  the  Association 
for  the  loan  of  the  photographs. 

Sir  William  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A.  [H.A.],  addressed 
the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement 
Society,  and,  in  accordance  with  notice,  moved  the  follow¬ 
ing  Resolution  : 

That  in  view  of  a  Resolution  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment  Society  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  members  are  invited  to  join  the  Society,  or 
that  such  other  assistance  be  given  by  the  Institute 
as  the  Council  may  deem  desirable. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Slater, 
B.A.,  Vice-President,  a  discussion  ensued,  in  which  various 
methods  of  obviating  the  smoke  nuisance  were  referred  to. 
The  resolution  as  above  was  then  put  from  the  Chair  and 
carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Sir  William  Richmond 
for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Institute,  and  to 
members  of  the  Society  for  attending  to  speak  upon  it. 

The  proceedings  then  closed  and  the  Meeting  separated 
at  9.30  p.m. 


THE  PLANNING  OF  SOME  RECENT  LIRE  ART  PFILDINGS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Sidney  K.  Greensl.abe  [H.], 

rUGIN  STUDENT,  GRISSI;LL  medallist,  GODWIN  BGESAll, 

Read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Monday,  17th  March  1902. 

Although  the  library  movement  in  America  is  by  no  means  of  recent  growth,  yet 
its  developments  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  so  enormous  that  few  buildings 
erected  previous  to  1885  would  be  found  to-day  suitable  for  modern  requirements. 
The  librarians  themselves  have  settled  points  in  the  policy  of  the  working  of  libraries  which 
previously  were  undetermined,  and  it  is  the  very  active  interest  of  these  men  which  has  so 
greatly  assisted  the  architects  to  produce  the  very  fine  plans. 

The  remarkable  generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie  has  helped  forward  the  movement  wonderfully. 
Last  year  alone  he  gave  more  than  i62,500,000  for  new  buildings.  The  activity  of  other 
generous  men  and  women  has  also  been  very  great,  as  well  as  the  public-spiritedness  shown 
by  many  of  the  great  towns  in  voting  largo  sums  of  money  for  similar  purposes.  The  result 
is  that  the  American  architect  has  an  opportunity  quite  unequalled,  and  he  decidedly  is 
showing  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work.  At  present  some  of  the  recent  plans  seem 
as  perfect  as  possible,  yet  the  interest  in  the  subject  is  so  great  and  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
working  of  libraries  are  being  so  rapidly  evolved  that  new  developments  are  ahvays  taking  place. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  in  this  Paper  to  select  representative  libraries  in  each 
class :  many  good  ones  no  doubt  have  been  missed — but  during  a  short  stay  in  so  large  a 
country  that  was  inevitable— and  many  could  have  been  included  if  space  had  allowed. 

The  descriptions  of  the  various  libraries  have  been  grouped  under  the  following  heads 
(town  libraries  have  been  subdivided  into  three,  according  to  the  size  of  the  library)  : 
(1)  Reference  libraries;  (2)  University  libraries;  (3)  Town  libraries  (in  three  divisions); 
(4)  Branch  libraries  ;  (5)  Small  libraries. 

REFERENCE  LIBRARIES. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  very  large  town  libraides,  such  as  those  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  what  might  be  called  reference  libraries  proper.  It  is  of  course  the 
lending  department  wdiich  makes  the  distinction.  Y"et  both  the  New'  YArk  and  Boston 
libraries  will  in  the  future  become,  as  their  collections  increase,  great  reference  libraries. 
These  valuable  collections  w’ill  be  studied  on  the  spot,  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view’  that  the 
New  York  Public  Library  seems  to  have  been  planned.  Its  spacious  reading-rooms,  wonderful 
series  of  special  libraries  and  exhibition  galleries,  are  all  designed  for  the  student.  Its 
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description  has  therefore  ))een  included  under  this  lieading.  Tlie  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington  is  decidedly  the  largest  yet  erected  of  this  class.  Its  octagonal  reading-room 
with  the  immense  book  stacks  projecting  from  three  of  its  sides  is  the  important  feature,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  totally  different  method  adopted  at  New  York,  where 
the  main  rectangular  reading-room  is  placed  over  the  seven  floors  of  the  stack  room. 
A  similar  plan  to  the  latter  has  Ixam  suggested  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Shepley,  Eutan 
and  Coolidge,  foi'  the  proposed  .John  Crerar  Eeferenee  Library  at  Chicago :  here  the  reading- 
room,  240  ft.  by  50  ft.,  is  placed  on  the  third  floor,  with  four  floors  of  sta.ek  below. 

The  Newhery  Eeferenee  Library  at  Chicago  can  hardl}^  be  included  as  a  recent  one,  j^et 
it  cannot  he  passed  over  without  comment.  It  was  the  result  of  the  ideas  of  the  librarian,  the 
late  J>r.  Eoole.  tie  held  that  a  library  should  he  really  nothing  more  than  a  warehouse 
divided  into  rooms,  in  which  the  hooks  were  stored  and  read,  and  having  no  general  reading- 
room  or  general  stack-room,  the  hooks  being  shelved  in  the  various  rooms  according  to 
their  subjects.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  325  ft.  and  a  depth  of  75  ft.,  and  consists  of 
basement  and  four  floors.  I'he  plan  is  extremely  economically  arranged,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  corridor  at  Ihe  hack  the  whole  of  the  floor  area  is  used  for  reading-rooms  of  various  sizes, 
the  end  ones  being  each  50  ft.  hj^  GG  ft.,  the  others  between  being  smaller.  Although 
])j-.  Eoole’s  plan  was  not  wholly  a  success,  yet  its  influence  has  been  great,  and  the  use  of  the 
special  room  with  its  special  collection  of  hooks  has  become  a  law  in  library  planning. 

Nearly  all  the  States  have  reference  libraries,  but  rarely  have  special  buildings  been  erected. 
They  are  generally  incorporated  with  and  form  part  of  the  State  House,  as  at  Boston, 
kfassacliusetts,  and  at  Albany,  New  York.  The  recently  erected  one  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
is  a  distinct  building,  and  is  planned  rather  on  the  lines  of  a  large  town  library.  The  main 
floor  plan  is  very  well  ai'ranged,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  illustration,  tig.  2,  p.  238. 


IIIK  COXGTtESSlONAI,  LIUBARY.  WASHINGTON. 

The  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  is  by  far  the  largest  library  building  *  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  was  in  April  1S8G  that  Congress  selected  and  acquired  the  site 
and  proceeded  to  obtain  plans.  Finally  those  prepared  liy  klessrs.  Smitheyer  and  Pelz  were 
adopted,  but  no  limit  of  cost  was  fixed.  By  the  summer  of  1888  about  one-half  of  the 
foundation  footings  for  the  building  were  laid.  During  that  year,  however.  Congress  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  progress  that  had  been  made,  and  lodged  the  entire  control  of  the  work, 
including  the  preparation  of  new  plans,  in  the  hands  of  General  Case}",  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  with  Mr.  Bernard  E.  Green,  C.E.,  as  resident  engineer.  In 
March  1881)  Congress  enacted  that  the  building  should  he  erected  at  a  total  cost  of 
£1,300,000,  including  previous  expenditure,  according  to  the  plans  prepared  and  submitted 
by  General  Casey,  which  were  based  on  those  adopted  originally  and  provided  a  building  of 
similar  form,  dimensions,  and  architecture.  Under  the  new  conditions  operations  were 
commenced  in  the  spidng  of  1880  where  the}'  had  been  left  off’  the  year  before,  and  the 
construction  .then  proceeded  without  interruption  until  the  building  was  finally  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1807. 

The  building  is  470  ft.  in  length  by  340  ft.  in  width,  with  four  great  inner  courts.  In  height 
it  consists  of  three  floors  above  the  ground  ;  there  is  also  a  sub-basement.  Each  of  the  six 
pavilions  contains  an  attic.  The  following  is  from  Mr.  Green’s  account  of  the  building  in  the 
Smithsonian  Eeport  of  1898  :  “  The  first  guiding  principle  of  the  design  to  accommodate  a 

*  See  plan  and  interior  views  in  the  Paper  on  “Public  Libraries.”  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Brvdon,  Joden'.^i,  R.I.B.A., 
Vol.  VI.  (18y8-'J9),  pp.  2I4-1;3,  217. 
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nation’s  library  was  that  an  ample  general  reading-room  should  be  located  within  the  mass  of 
the  books  to  insure  their  easy  reach  and  access.  The  next  was  ample  light  and  air  comlhned 
with  security  and  latitude  for  future  growth  of  the  collections  and  their  uses  ;  then  that  all 
necessary  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  the  constant  work  involved  in  the  care,  use, 
and  increase  of  the  library  and  its  several  departments.  In  endeavouring  to  meet  all  the 
utilitarian  requirements  of  a  national  library  in  the  present  generation,  it  was  found  that 
library  science  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  evolution,  and  that  the  future  of  the  subordinate 
departmental  locations  and  needs  was  not  sufficiently  defined  to  enable  special  provisions  to 
be  made  for  them  during  the  construction  of  the  building.  As  a  collection  of  books,  however, 
to  be  housed  in  shelves  and  used  by  readers,  the  problem  of  shelving  and  reading-room  was 
much  more  clearly  presented,  although  book-shelving  on  a  scale  of  millions  of  volumes  had 
not  hitherto  approached  a  stage  of  perfection.” 

It  was  out  of  these  conditions  that  the  plan  of  the  building  was  evolved.  First,  a  reading- 
room  of  octagonal  plan  to  accommodate  250  to  300  readers,  amply  lighted,  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  Adjoining  this  on  three  sides  the  great  stacks  of  book-shelving  are 
located,  the  main  entrance  to  the  room  being  on  the  fourth  side.  The  four  alternative 
octagonal  sides  face  towards  the  large  inner  courts.  The  cross  plan  thus  formed  is  enclosed 
by  four  fronts,  the  whole  forming  a  rectangular  plan  and  containing  spaces  for  the  subordi¬ 
nate  departments  of  the  library,  for  expansion  of  the  stacks  of  book-shelving  as  future 
needs  will  require,  and  for  the  exhibition  halls,  special  reading-rooms,  staff  offices,  &c.  For 
the  reason  given  the  spaces  in  the  front  sections  of  the  building  were  generally  not  subdivided, 
but  are  so  disposed  as  to  admit  of  any  desirable  subdivision  of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character  that  experience  may  dictate.  At  the  same  time  the  arrangements  of  windows, 
ventilation  and  communication,  and  the  strength  of  the  floors,  are  such  that  any  part  or  the 
whole  of  any  of  the  long  halls  may  be  conveniently  occupied  by  shelved  books,  while  the 
corner  pavilion  rooms  are  favourable  for  staff  work,  reading-rooms,  Ac.,  and  contain  also 
lavatories  and  stairways. 

The  building  has  only  two  entrances — a  two-storied  one  in  front  and  a  single  one  in  the 
rear.  The  first  is  for  the  general  use  of  the  public  and  the  other  especially  for  the  delivery 
and  dispatch  of  freight.  The  front  or  main  entrance  opens  into  a  great  staircase  hall,  132  ft. 
wide  by  122  ft.  deep,  extending  the  full  height  of  the  pavilion  through  the  first  and  second 
stories.  The  great  octagonal  reading-room  opens  directly  from  the  stair  hall :  it  is  100  It.  in 
diameter,  125  ft.  high  to  the  crown  of  the  dome,  and  is  lighted  by  eight  large  semicircular 
clerestory  windows  32  ft.  wide  and  the  lantern  above  the  dome.  Small  windows  open  into  the 
alcoves  in  the  four  sides  facing  the  courts.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  room  is  for  250.  The 
space  allowed  each  reader  averages  4  ft.  of  desk.  The  desks  are  arranged  in  concentric 
circles  ;  there  are  three  rows,  the  two  outer  rows  have  doul)le  desks,  the  readers  facing 
each  other.  The  double  desks  are  4  ft.  wide  altogether,  and  are  sloped  3  in.,  the  height 
being  2  ft.  9  in.  to  the  top  :  between  them  at  the  centre  is  a  small  screen  9  in.  high.  The 
space  betw'een  the  rows,  centre  to  centre,  is  11  ft.  3  in. 

The  card  catalogue,  and  the  superintendent’s  tribune  and  desks  for  his  assistants, 
are  placed  in  an  enclosed  circular  space  29  ft.  in  diameter  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
The  floor  of  the  superintendent’s  desk  is  raised  4  ft.  8  in.  above  the  floor  of  the 
reading-room  and  commands  the  greater  portion  of  it.  There  is  a  small  stairway  of 
six  steps  up  to  it  :  balancing  this  stairway  on  the  other  side  is  one  to  the  basement.  At 
the  back  of  the  superintendent’s  desk  is  the  cabinet  containing  the  terminus  of  the  system  of 
book-carrying  apparatus  connecting  the  reading-room  and  stacks.  The  lift  from  the  basement 
is  also  on  this  side  of  the  enclosure.  It  is  large  enough  to  take  the  vertical  book  trucks  used 
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in  the  room  and  stacks.  This  central  desk  is  also  in  communication  \Yith  the  several  stories  of 
the  hook  stacks  by  means  of  pneumatic  tul)es  fur  written  messages  and  speaking.  These 
a.re  placed  along  tlie  front  of  the  superintendent’s  desk.  There  are  twenty-four  altogether — 
nine  go  to  the  north  stack,  nine  to  the  south  stack,  and  four  to  the  east  stack.  Of  the 
other  two  tubes,  one  goes  to  the  lil)rarian's  room  and  the  other  connects  with  the  Capitol. 
Each  tul>e  is  numbered,  and  is  worked  by  pressing  a  button,  the  action  of  which  indicates 
also  when  the  message  is  delivered  at  the  other  end.  The  height  of  the  delivery  counter 
which  surrounds  this  central  enclosure  is  4  ft.  1  in.  from  the  floor  outside  and 
3  ft.  4  in.  from  the  raised  floor  inside.  Its  width  is  2  ft.  9  in.  The  drawers  for  the  card 
catalogue  for  official  use  are  placed  on  the  inside  towards  the  attendants.  Outside  the 
front  is  })anelled  only.  The  working  space  for  the  attendants  inside  is  4  ft.  wide,  and 
the  space  in  front  of  the  delivery  counter  for  the  public  is  7  ft.  wide.  The  card  catalogue 
for  public  use,  hook-shelves  for  dictionaries,  encyclopfedias,  I've.,  with  standing  desks  above  as 
well  as  seats  alongside,  face  towards  this  space. 

The  two  tiers  of  alcoves  on  each  of  the  eight  sides  of  the  rotunda  call  for  special  notice. 
Each  hay,  about  12  ft.  deep  by  37  ft.  wide,  is  divided  into  three  alcoves  by  book  stacks,  and 
they  are  separated  from  the  reading-room  by  bronze  gates.  These  alcoves  provide  specially 
good  }tlaces  for  tpiiet  study.  Above  them  is  a  gallery  35  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  reading- 
room,  from  which  visitoi’s  not  desiring  to  read  may  view  without  disturbing  the  readers. 

The  three  great  book  stacks  project  from  three  out  of  the  eight  sides  of  the  reading-room 
and  extend  to  the  wings  of  the  building.  These  are  certainly  most  interesting  and  remarkable. 
All  three  are  the  same  width,  45  ft.,  and  the  same  height,  63  ft.,  but  the  lengths 
differ  considerably — the  north  and  south  being  112  ft.,  against  30  ft.  for  the  east  stack. 
They  are  absolutely  lireproof,  the  only  materials  used  being  steel,  iron,  brick,  glass,  and 
marble.  The  stacks  are  divided  into  nine  floors,  each  floor  being  7  ft.  high.  The  basement 
story  is  14  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  reading-room  floor. 

The  fitting  of  the  stack  rooms  is  (juite  independent  of  the  walls.  It  consists  of  a  slender 
rolled  steel  framework  of  continuous  columns  and  horizontal  deck  members.  These 
horizontal  bars  have  proper  anchorage  in  the  surrounding  walls — requisite  for  the  lateral 
stability  of  the  loaded  stack.  The  decks  are  covered  with  white  marble  slabs  and  contain 
narrow  openings  in  front  of  the  shelf  ranges  for  communication,  admission  of  light,  and  the 
circulation  of  air.  Between  the  stanchions  a  simple  vertical  cast-iron  wing  is  attached, 
having  the  necessary  teeth  and  lugs  to  receive  the  shelves  and  permit  of  their  ready  adjust¬ 
ment  to  any  interval  desired. 

The  shelf  is  of  a  gridiron  form,  being  a  set  of  parallel  bars  of  f)  section.  Its  length  is 
3  ft.  8  in.  in  all  the  stacks  :  they  are  therefore  interchangeable,  and  may  all  be  removed 
from  any  bay  or  series  of  bays  on  a  floor  to  make  a  passage-way.  They  are  constructed  of 
bars  of  rolled  steel  treated  by  the  Bower-Barff  process  with  a  coating  of  magnetic  oxide,  which 
renders  them  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  they  are  so  spaced  as  to  afford  ample  ventilation  for  the 
books  and  prevent  iuiy  accumulation  of  dust.  The  central  marble  gangway,  running  from 
end  to  end  of  each  stack  room,  is  6  ft.  wide.  The  stacks  are  placed  at  5  ft.  4  in.  centres,  the 
marble  passage-ways  between  them  being  2  ft.  6  in.  wide—  the  5  in.  air  spaces  on  either  side 
making  the  total  width  3  ft.  4  in. 

Each  of  the  two  large  stacks  has  a  shelving  capacity  of  800,000  volumes.  The  ultimate 
shelving  capacity  of  the  whole  building  will  admit  of  the  storage  of  over  four  million  volumes. 
An  elevator,  stairway,  and  the  endless-chain  book  carrier  are  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
stack. 

The  book  carrier  is  a  pair  of  parallel  endless  chains  running  in  a  vertical  shaft  in  the 
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middle  of  the  stack,  thence  in  a  horizontal  duct  in  the  cellar  to  a  point  below  the  central  desk 
of  the  reading-room,  where  it  turns  upwards  and  ascends  vertically  to  the  delivery  outlet  at 
the  desk.  A  series  of  equidistant  book  trays  eighteen  in  number  are  suspended  between  the 
chains.  The  machine  runs  continuously,  and  automatically  takes  on  and  delivers  books  of  the 
size  of  a  quarto  or  less  at  its  reading-room  terminal  and  at  each  of  the  stack  stories.  The 
speed  of  the  carrier  is  about  100  feet  per  minute. 

At  the  ends  of  each  of  the  passage-ways  between  the  stacks  are  arranged  the  windows. 
They  are  placed  at  the  intersections  of  the  decks,  so  that  each  may  diffuse  direct  light  into  two 
tiers  at  once.  In  this  way  both  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  stacks  are  well  lighted. 
The  glass  line  at  the  sill  is  2  ft.  7^  in.  above  the  floor  of  the  deck,  and  between  each  sill  and 
head,  and  1  ft.  7^  in.  above  the  floor,  is  placed  a  seat  to  each  window  for  the  use  of  readers  or 
the  attendants.  The  windows  are  fixed  and  air-tight,  all  air  for  warming  and  ventilation  being 
passed  up  through  the  stack  from  the  sub-basement  by  natural  draughts  or  fans  and  discharged 
at  the  roof.  The  fresh  air  is  taken  into  the  sub-basement  through  openings  looking  into  the 
courtyards,  first,  however,  passing  through  a  filter  of  cotton  cloth  to  exclude  all  dust :  after 
being  Avarmed  it  ascends.  If  necessary,  electric  fans  are  used  in  case  of  any  sluggishness  in 
the  natural  current  of  air.  Besides  windows  in  the  side  Avails,  there  are  skylights  in  the  roofs 
to  each  of  the  stack  Avings. 

From  a  point  in  the  basement  just  below  the  centre  of  the  reading-room,  books  of  any 
size  are  transported  in  a  feAv  minutes  to  the  Capitol,  and  returned  by  means  of  an  under¬ 
ground  endless  cable,  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  The  distance  betAveen  the  Capitol  and  the 
library  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  brick  tunnel,  6  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  wide,  connects  the  tAvo, 
and  through  this  the  endless  cable  moves.  The  speed  at  Avhich  the  cable  runs  is  600  ft.  per 
minute.  The  four  outer  Avings  Avith  their  corner  pavilions  surrounding  the  great  reading- 
room  and  stacks  are  divided  and  allotted  as  follows  : — 

In  the  basement  a  coi’ridor  10  ft.  wide  is  placed  next  the  inner  courts,  Avith  a  staircase  in 
each  of  the  four  corners  to  the  upper  floors  and  sub-basement,  in  addition  to  the  two  flights 
of  stairs  at  the  main  entrance.  The  sub-basement  contains  the  electric  machinery,  Avork- 
shops,  copyright  storage,  Ac.  The  basement  contains  tAvo  large  binderies,  one  130  ft.  by 
22  ft.  10  in.,  printing-rooms,  copyright  department,  library  for  the  blind,  staff'  lavatories 
under  the  alcoves  of  the  reading-room,  the  superintendent’s  department,  public  lavatories, 
mail  and  packing  rooms. 

The  first  story  is  occupied  on  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  front  by  the  Bepre- 
sentatives’  reading-room,  105  ft.  by  22  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  Senators’  reading-room,  48  ft.  by  30  ft. 
The  south  wing  contains  the  reading-room  for  current  periodicals  and  newspapers  :  it  is  217  ft. 
by  35  ft.,  Avith  the  delivery  counter  and  attendant’s  desk  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  south 
stack.  The  order  and  catalogue  rooms  are  in  the  east  wing,  each  130  ft.  by  35  ft.  The  north 
wing,  as  well  as  the  north-west  pavilion,  is  fitted  for  maps  and  charts  :  the  former  is  217  ft.  by 
35  ft.,  and  is  connected  Avith  the  north  stack.  To  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  are  placed 
the  administrative  offices,  including  the  rooms  of  the  librarian.  It  is  proposed  at  this  first-story 
level  to  connect  the  north  and  south  stacks  Avith  the  catalogue  and  order  rooms  by  bridges 
across  the  courts. 

On  the  second  floor  the  rooms  are  chiefly  devoted  to  exhibition  purposes — prints,  books, 
manuscripts,  special  collections,  and  music. 

The  height  of  the  basement  is  14  ft.,  floor  to  floor  ;  the  first  story  21  ft.,  ajid  the 
upper  story  29  ft.  in  the  clear.  The  boiler,  battery,  steam  pumps,  coal  vaults,  ash  house, 
&c.,  are  located  under  the  east  approach  outside  the  building.  There  are  sixteen  60-horse¬ 
power  boilers  and  a  coal  storage  capacity  of  3,000  tons.  The  steam  operates  the  hydraulic 
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pumps  for  elevator  power  and  water  supply,  the  air  compressor  for  the  pneumatic  tube 
system,  and  the  dynamo  engines  for  electric  lighting  and  power  apparatus,  the  exhaust  from 
which  is  passed  through  eight  sets  of  tubular  tanks  for  heating  the  w'ater  retjuired  for 
warming  the  building.  By  the  circulation  of  this  hot  water  through  cast-iron  coils  of  3-in. 
pipe,  enclosed  in  chambers  of  lirick  distributed  throughout  the  cellar,  to  which  it  is  carried 
and  retinmed  by  pipes,  fresh  air  from  outside  the  building  is  warmed  and  passed  by  natural 
draught  up  wall  flues  to  the  respective  stories  and  apartments  above.  The  air  thus  taken 
into  the  Imilding  and  circidated  through  the  rooms  is  discharged  at  the  roof  through  other 
wall  hues. 

The  great  reading-room,  the  line  stack  rooms,  and  the  ample  accommodation  provided 
for  the  work  of  the  library  and  its  future  needs,  make-  this  one  of  the  most  important  libraries 
in  the.  wo]'ld. 


NEW  YORK  PUJJLIC  LlRR.UtV. 

The  design  for  the  New  York  l’ul)lic  Library,  which  is  now  l)eing  erected,  is  the  result  of 
two  competitions  held  in  189()  and  1897.  In  the  limited  second  competition  twelve  firms  of 
architects  w'ere  selected  from  those  comi)eting  in  the  preliminary  open  competition,  out  of  a 
total  of  eighty-eight.  Tentative  sketches  of  the  plans  of  each  floor  were  issued  with  the 
instructions.  The  assessors  (with  those  selected  by  the  competing  architects).  Professor  Ware 
of  Columbia  Pniversity,  Dr.  Billings  the  librarian,  and  Mr.  Bernard  B.  Green  of  the 
Congressional  Library,  finally  selected  a  design  which  practically  adopted  the  whole  of  these 
suggestions.  There  have  been  variations  since  made,  during  the  preparation  of  the  contract 
drawings,  but  these  have  not  been  of  great  importance  and  will  be  noticed  later. 

The  site  is  one  that  allows  of  an  isolated  building,  between  Fortieth  and  Forty-second 
Streets  on  the  k'ifth  Avenue,  with  ample  space  for  future  extension,  455  ft.  frontage  and 
182  ft.  to  the  sides.  The  cost  of  the  building  (without  fittings,  Ac.)  was  not  to  exceed 
L340,000,  but  it  will  have  greatly  done  so — nearly  twice  that  amount. 

There  are  many  interesting  points  in  the  conditions  of  competition  which  are  worthy  of 
study.  They  are  extremely  minute  in  detail.  The  main  points  determined  upon  by  the 
assessors  and  trustees  in  regard  to  the  planning  are  important  principles,  which  after  great 
study  and  consideration  they  adopted,  and  these  make  the  New  York  Public  Librarj^-  perhaps 
the  most  important  library  now  being  erected  in  the  States. 

The  following  are  three  important  conditions  laid  down,  and  they  have  not  been  essen¬ 
tially  departed  from,  viz. : 

1.  The  stack  was  to  he  placed  at  the  hack  or  west  side  of  the  building,  six  floors  in  height. 

2.  The  main  reading-room  for  800  readers  was  to  be  placed  over  it. 

3.  The  lending  delivery  room  was  to  be  placed  in  the  basement,  in  the  right  hand  court, 
to  he  top-lighted  and  with  entrance  from  the  side  street. 

“By  concentrating  the  book  stacks  in  a  rectangular  block  on  the  west  side,  and  placing 
the  public  reading-rooms  above  them  on  the  third  floor,  with  access  to  the  stacks  on  each 
floor  at  the  north  and  south  ends  and  in  the  middle  of  the  east  side,  the  central  supervision 
of  the  reading-rooms  and  the  central  delivery  of  hooks  can  be  secured  by  very  simple 
mechanism,  free  and  direct  communication  between  the  administrative  department  and  the 
book  stacks  can  be  maintained,  and  opportunity  for  easily  extending  both  the  book  stacks  and 
the  reading-rooms  towards  the  west  can  be  provided  for  whenever  this  may  be  desirable.  More¬ 
over,  reading-rooms  placed  at  the  top  of  the  building  are  not  only  quieter,  better  lighted,  and 
more  easily  ventilated,  but  they  can  be  constructed  without  encumbering  the  floor  with 
columns  ”  {Terms  of  Competition.) 
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FIG.  1.— XEW  YORK  PURLIC  unUAHY,  XIAV  YORK,  P.S.A.  :  PLAN*. 

MESSRS.  CARRlIIRE  AND  HASTINGS,  ARCHITECTS. 

A,  lloailing  ami  ChockiiiLT  Room,  b,  ChildreTi’s  Room,  c,  Periodical  Room.  D,  Newspaper  Room,  k,  Reception  Room. 

F,  Bliinl  Room,  o.  Roof  of  Lending  Delivery  Room. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  to  ])e  derived  from  this  scheme,  tlie  adoption  of  which 
has  resulted  in  a  magnificent  working  plan.  They  are  immensely  great,  and  if  for  one 
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inoiiient  the  plan  of  this  liljvary  is  compared  witli  that  of  Boston  it  will  be  easily  seen  how 
rapidly  the  science  of  the  librarian  has  developed.  Of  course,  the  Boston  library  was  fine  for 
its  time.  Both  architects  and  librarians  had  to  learn  what  was  wanted.  The  library  building 
as  understood  now  in  the  Bnitod  States,  planned  for  its  open-shelf  rooms,  rooms  arranged 
for  free  access  to  stack,  and  well-fitted  children’s  rooms,  is  quite  a  recent  development,  and 
each  year  progress  is  made  towards  tlie  ci-eation  of  the  ideal  plan. 

The  entrances  to  the  basement  ai'e  in  Fortieth  and  Forty-second  Streets  :  the  one  from  the 
latter  street  (the  north  side)  enters  centrally  and  through  halls  directlv'  into  the  lending  delivery 
room,  83  ft.  S(|uare.  The  west  wall  of  this  room  has  eight  openings  into  the  stack  room,  and 
the  delivery  counter  will  he  placed  just  outside,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  The 
whole  is  top-lighted,  the  space  above  forming  one  of  the  two  inner  courts.  Quite  adjacent, 
between  the  delivery  room  and  the  entrance,  are  placed  the  public  lavatories  and  elevators 
and  stairways  to  uppei'  floors.  The  room  to  the  north  end  of  the  stack  is  used  for  the  patents 
library  :  it  is  3()  ft.  (!  in.  l)y  83  ft.  (i  in.,  and  is  really  a  continuation  of  them.  The  first  floor 
of  the  stack  is  level  with  this  basement  floor.  It  is  297  ft.  long  by  78  ft.  wide.  The  stacks 
are  arranged  in  two  rows,  5  ft.  centres,  7  ft.  6  in.  clear  spaces  next  walls,  and  5  ft.  central 
gangway  north  and  south.  The  stairs  are  arranged  at  the  two  ends  and  the  centre ;  the 
book  lifts  are  also  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  There  are  altogether  seven  floors  of 
stacks,  each  7  ft.  G  in.  floor  to  floor,  except  the  top,  which  is  8  ft.  G  in.,  to  allow  for  extra 
depth  of  reading-room  floor  and  arrangements  for  the  mechanical  book  carrier.  The 
height  of  the  basement  is  two  floors  of  the  stack ;  that  of  the  first  floor,  three  floors  of  stack  ; 
and  the  second  floor,  two  floors  of  stack. 

The  left  or  south  entrance  is  used  for  the  administrative  portion  of  the  building,  and  has 
a  drive-way  which  leads  directly  into  the  court,  balancing  the  court  on  the  north  side.  This 
court  \vill  be  used  as  the  automobile  station — automobiles  being  used  for  distributing  to  the 
branch  libraries.  It  is  on  a  lev'el  with  the  street  outside.  To  the  west  of  the  drive  is  the 
packing  and  issue  room,  3G  ft.  G  in.  wide  and  83  ft.  10  in.  long,  with  a  room  at  the  entrance 
to  it  23  ft.  square.  Either  side  of  the  drive-way  outside  the  main  building — between  it  and 
Fortieth  Street — are  placed  at  the  sub-basement  level,  which  is  13  ft.  in  height,  the  coal  room, 
90  ft.  l)y  32  ft.,  and  the  engine  room,  IIG  ft.  G  in.  ly  31  ft.,  both  top-lighted. 

The  iirinting  shop,  the  bookbinding  shop,  and  store,  are  placed  in  the  front  left-hand 
corner  of  the  building,  and  occupy  very  large  areas.  West  of  these,  and  lighted  from  the 
south  court,  are  the  lavatories  for  the  male  and  female  employees,  stores,  workshops, 
scrub-women’s  room,  ike.,  and  the  large  space  between  the  courts  is  assigned  to  the  machinery. 

On  the  first  floor  is  arranged  the  very  fine  exhibition  hall,  75  ft.  square,  placed  directly 
opposite  the  main  entrance  between  the  inner  courts.  Either  side  of  the  great  entrance-hall 
the  stairways  are  placed  to  reach  the  second  and  third  floors. 

The  children’s  reading-room  and  the  periodical  room  are  placed  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
of  the  main  entrance.  These  rooms,  which  are  each  125  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide,  are  practically 
divided  into  three  separate  rooms  by  piers — the  portion  away  from  the  window  being  divided 
into  alcoves  by  bookcases.  The  south-west  corner  and  south  side  are  occupied  by  the  admini¬ 
strative  and  working  departments.  The  large  room  next  the  stack  is  the  receiving  and 
checking  room — the  other  rooms  being  superintendent’s  offices,  reception  room,  telephone, 
stores,  girls'  and  hoys’  lavatories  opposite  children’s  room. 

In  the  north-west  corner  north  side  are  placed,  next  the  stack,  the  newspaper  room.  111  ft. 
by  37  ft.,  two  reading-rooms — one  4G  ft.  10  in.  by  24  ft.,  the  other  smaller — stairways,  elevators, 
and  public  lavatories,  and  also  a  room  46  ft.  by  18  ft.  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  second  floor  contains  on  the  south  side  the  administrative  rooms  and  on  the  north 
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side  and  central  block,  between  the  courts,  the  special  libraries  and  their  reading  and  study 
rooms.  The  administrative  rooms  are  the  accessions  and  cataloguing  rooms,  adjoining  the 
south  end  of  stack ;  and  the  order  room,  trustees’  room,  directors’  room,  staff  lavatories,  &c. 
The  room  for  documents  is  placed  adjoining  stack  in  the  north-west  corner,  and  there 
are  special  rooms — for  economics,  science,  Bibles,  Oriental  literature,  with  special  reading-rooms 
and  studies  adjoining. 

On  the  top  floor  the  great  reading-rooms,  as  before  stated,  are  placed.  There  are  four 
of  them  altogether.  To  reach  the  main  one,  the  one  second  in  size  has  to  be  crossed,  and  the 
other  two  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  main  one.  These  end  rooms  can  also  be  reached  from 
the  side  corridors.  Altogether  they  will  make,  perhaps,  the  finest  suite  of  reading-rooms  in 
the  world.  The  main  one  is  the  same  size  as  the  stack  room  belo’w,  297  ft.  long  and  78  ft. 
wide.  It  is  lighted  by  large  semicircular-headed  windows  on  the  two  long  sides,  each  14  ft. 
wide — 8  ft.  6  in.  high  from  sill  to  spring  of  head,  the  sill  being  15  ft.  from  floor.  The  end 
rooms  are  each  36  ft.  6  in.  by  83  ft.  6  in.,  lighted  in  a  similar  way  on  the  outer  wall.  The 
room  at  the  approach  to  the  main  room  is  78  ft.  wide  by  84  ft.  3  in.  long,  and  is  lighted  by 
similar  windows  on  the  two  sides  toward  the  courtyard.  At  present  little  or  nothing  has  been 
settled  as  to  the  fittings  of  these  rooms,  so  they  cannot  be  described. 

The  other  rooms  on  this  floor  are  for  manuscripts,  rare  books,  Americana,  prints,  maps, 
music,  art  and  architectural  books,  photographs,  special  reading-rooms,  and  public  toilet 
rooms.  There  are  also  four  large  art  galleries. 

Altogether  this  seems  nearly  as  perfect  a  library  as  is  possible.  The  magnificent  group 
of  reading-rooms  on  the  top  floor,  with  the  huge  stack  below  ;  the  very  fine  approach  to.  these 
rooms  from  the  main  stairways  from  the  first  to  the  third  floor  so  arranged  as  not  to  return  on 
themselves  ;  the  position  of  lending  delivery  room — its  very  direct  connection  with  the  street 
and  the  stack,  and  its  isolation  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  children’s  room  and  periodical  room, 
with  their  separate  stacks  and  easy  access  from  main  entrance  ;  the  possibility  of  future  exten¬ 
sion  of  both  main  reading-room  and  stack  room  easily  assured  without  interfering  with  existing 
arrangements — are  among  the  very  many  features  that  call  for  particular  comment. 

The  cost  will  be  about  £660,000,  and  the  shelving  capacity  is  for  2,000,000  volumes. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings,  of  New  York. 


THE  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY,  MADISON,  WIS. 

The  state  Historical  Library  building  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  an  extremely  well- 
planned  building,  and  forms  an  ideal  reference  library.  The  main  building  has  a  frontage 
of  210  ft.  and  a  depth  of  105  ft.  At  the  rear  of  this  project  the  two  stack  buildings,  each 
100  ft.  wide  by  110  ft.  deep.  It  consists  of  four  floors  and  a  basement.  Three  of  the  floors 
are  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  library ;  the  basement  is  chiefly  for  storage,  particularly 
for  newspapers,  and  the  fourth  floor  is  allotted  to  the  museum  and  art  gallery. 

The  building  is  entered  from  each  of  the  four  sides,  and  two  large  staircases  are 
arranged  in  similar  positions  either  side  of  the  main  hall,  which  is  jilaced  centrally,  leading 
to  the  upper  floors.  Adjoining  these  staircases  are  the  public  toilet  and  cloak  rooms. 
•The  other  rooms  on  this  floor  are  the  patents  and  public  documents,  37  ft.  by  45  ft.,  with  two 
floors  of  stack  to  a  portion  of  the  room  ;  the  atlases,  maps,  and  manuscripts,  26  ft.  by  29  ft. ; 
current  newspapers,  18  ft.  by  24  ft. ;  newspaper  files,  10  ft.  by  32  ft.  ;  the  stack  rooms,  one 
of  which  is  at  present  only  built ;  and  seven  special  study  rooms,  varying  in  size  and  capable 
of  shelving  20,000  volumes.  This  first  floor  is  level  with  the  first  floor  of  stack,  and  each  of 
the  other  floors  of  the  building  come  every  two  floors  of  stack  in  height. 
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The  book  stacks  are  each  18  ft.  wide  by  (iO  ft.  deep,  and  consist  of  six  iloors,  7  ft.  4  in. 
in  heiglit,  fitted  with  steel  stacks.  The  staircases,  elevators,  and  book  lifts  are  placed  at  the 
ends  adjoining  the  main  building.  The  stacks  are  placed  at  5  ft.  centres,  and  in  two  rows 
across  the  building,  each  18  ft.  long,  with  r>  ft.  central  and  wall  passage-ways.  Desks  are 
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provided  for  the  use  of  readers  given  direct  access  to  the  shelves.  Each  floor  of  the  stack 
will  shelve  40,000  volumes. 

On  the  second  floor  is  placed  the  general  reading-room,  48  ft.  by  118  ft.  and  30  ft.  in 
height,  with  twenty  tables  12  ft.  by  3  ft.,  each  seating  twelve  readers.  Around  the  walls  are 
shelves  for  5,000  volumes.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  stairs  is  particularly  good,  as  well 
as  the  position  of  the  deliveiy  counters,  and  the  delivery  hall  with  the  public  catalogues. 
These  are  all  adjacent  to  the  main  reading-room,  being  separated  by  a  row  of  columns,  and 
are  also  quite  near  the  landing  lobbies  on  either  side.  This  deliver,y  hall  is  50  ft.  by  28  ft., 
and  on  either  side  of  it  are  the  issuing  rooms — 27  ft.  bj'  10  ft. — connecting  with  stack. 
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In  the  left  wing  are  arranged  the  official  catalogue  room — 29  ft.  by  44  ft. — with  entrance 
to  stack  room,  the  librarian’s  office — 15  ft.  by  26  ft. — with  other  offices,  all  adjoining. 

In  the  right  wing  opening  out  of  the  reading-room  is  the  periodical  room — 39  ft.  by  45  ft. 
— with  its  own  double-storied  steel  stack  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  the  front  portion 
being  fitted  up  for  readers. 

On  the  third  floor,  owing  to  the  general  reading-room  going  up  through  the  two  stories, 
the  floor  space  is  greatly  reduced.  In  the  left  wing  is  the  lecture  room — 30  ft.  by  39  ft. — to  seat 
200.  Over  the  delh^ery  hall  is  a  room  for  art  and  genealogy — 18  ft.  by  50  ft.— with  two 
studies  either  side,  and  divided  off  from  the  visitors’  balcony  overlooking  the  reading-room  by 
a  low  railing.  In  the  right  wing  are  six  additional  special  study  rooms. 

Ultimately  the  building  will  house  675,000  volumes. 

Architects :  Messrs.  Ferry  &  Clas,  Milwaukee. 

UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES. 

The  two  buildings  that  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention  are  both  in  New  York,  the 
one  belonging  to  the  Columbia  University  and  the  other  to  the  University  of  New  York. 
They  are  not  unlike  in  plan,  both  in  general  outline  taking  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The 
great  central  reading-room — in  one  case  octagonal  and  in  the  other  circular — is  the  motive 
of  the  design  in  each  building.  Special  study  rooms,  with  their  books  stacked  around  them, 
or  near  them,  are  an  important  feature  of  both  these  libraries,  and  in  each  are  treated  in  a 
different  way. 

Often  a  special  library  building  is  erected  for  a  special  subject.  The  recently-erected  library 
of  the  Law  School  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  is  an  interesting  example. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

The  Columbia  University  Library  building  is  perhaps  the  most  monumental  of  those 
yet  erected  in  the  United  States,  the  one  at  the  sister  university  of  New  York  being  much 
smaller,  and  only  in  that  way  taking  a  second  place.  The  outline  of  its  plan  is  that  of  a 
Greek  cross,  the  arms  being  very  short  and  wide,  the  width  across  them  being  200  ft.* 

The  great  feature  of  the  building  is  the  magnificent  domed  reading-room  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  the  four  sides  at  the  angles 
being  shorter  than  the  others,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  great  dome.  The  lighting  is 
from  four  very  large  segmental  windows  following  the  lines  of  the  main  arches  at  the  sides. 
These  windows  are  in  the  outer  walls  of  recessed  spaces,  following  the  arms  of  the  cross — the 
outline  of  the  main  building. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  building  is  approached  by  terraces  of  steps — fifty-two  altogether 
— through  a  magnificent  entrance  portico  of  ten  Greek  Ionic  columns.  This  is  on  the  main 
floor  level  of  the  library.  There  are  other  entrances  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
building  at  the  basement  level,  and  it  is  these  entrances  that  are  generally  used  by  the 
students,  who  reach  the  library  from  various  parts  of  the  grounds.  A  staircase  at  each  of 
these  entrances  reaches  the  great  corridor  which  surrounds  the  reading-room,  and  from 
which  it  is  approached  by  the  reader  from  the  side  opposite  the  catalogue  and  delivery 
space,  in  the  left-hand  arm  of  the  cross.  This  corridor  is  10  ft.  wide,  and  is  separated  from 
the  reading-room  by  four  marble  columns  in  each  of  its  four  open  sides.  Between  these 
columns  are  arranged  bookcases,  forming  screens  between  the  corridor  and  the  room.  In 
two  cases  only  are  there  openings — one  opposite  the  main  entrance,  where  a  locked  gate  is 


*  See  plan  and  exterior  view,  .Iouknal  E.I.B.A.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  220-21. 
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l)laee(l,  with  plate  glass,  so  as  to  allow  visitors  to  view  the  room  without  disturbing  the  readers, 
and  the  opening  opposite  the  delivery  counter,  for  the  use  of  the  readers  and  attendants. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  assistant  librarian’s  desk  should  occupy  a  raised 
})Osition  in  the  centre  of  the  reading-room,  as  at  Washington,  but  it  was  abandoned  at  his 
request,  and  it  is  now  placed  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  room,  with  staircase  and 
lifts  to  stack  room  below  adjacent.  The  reading-room  is  75  ft.  S(j^uare,  with  octagonal  angles, 
and  accommodates  15‘2  readers.  The  tables  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles — four  rows 
altogether.  The  readers  on  the  outer  ring  have  each  allowed  them  a  space  of  2  ft.  9  in., 
the  second  row  2  ft.  Ilf  in.  The  tables  from  front  to  front  are  5  ft.  They  are  sloped 
slightly,  and  between  each  reader  is  a  slight  tapering  division  bead.  The  oak  bookcases 
in  the  reading-room  contain  12,000  volumes,  all  reference  books,  divided  into  various 
classes,  each  case  lieing  distinctly  labelled.  The  large  central  octagonal  case  has  shelves 
both  inside  and  out,  as  welt  as  a  case  within  it  in  which  the  bound  magazines  and  reviews  are 
placed.  The  cases  between  the  columns  are  placed  on  a  marble  plinth  in  the  form  of  two  steps 
1  ft.  9  in.  high,  the  total  height  from  floor  being  10  ft.  If  in.  to  top  of  cornice,  the  height  in 
the  clear  for  books  being  0  ft.  (>  in.  The  spaces  between  the  first  and  second  steps  of  plinth 
are  fitted  with  gratings  for  extracting  the  foul  air  from  the  room. 

On  the  same  floor  as  the  reading-room  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  arranged  into  the 
following  rooms — viz.  the  entrance  vestibule,  with  the  trustees’  room  on  the  right  and 
l)resident’s  public  office  on  the  left,  occuqyy  the  south  arm  ;  the  architectural  library  is  placed 
in  the  east  arm,  with  a  separate  reading-room,  and  balancing  the  latter  are  the  Greek  and 
Latin  seminar  rooms  :  the  law  library,  with  its  conference  room  and  dean’s  office,  is  placed 
in  the  north  arm  ;  and  the  left  is  chiefly  administrative — librarian’s  room,  accession  room, 
cataloguing  and  delivery  and  temporary  periodical  room,  which  eventually  will  occupy  the 
space  used  by  the  law  library  when  a  special  building  is  erected  for  it. 

The  stack  room  is  placed  in  the  basement  under  the  main  reading-room.  The  stacks  are 
of  oak,  and  run  from  north  to  south,  with  a  5-ft.  central  gangway  east  to  west.  They  are 
18  in.  wide  and  2  ft.  11  in.  between.  The  shelves  are  2  ft.  6  in.  long,  having  2-in.  divisions 
between  them.  They  are  8:f  in.  by  q  in.,  the  first  one  raised  from  the  floor  3  in.  The  floor  to 
the  second  stack  is  of  wood,  carried  on  wooden  joists.  The  height  from  the  lower  floor  of 
stack  to  the  floor  of  reading-room  is  15  ft.  4  in.  Each  floor  contains  75,000  volumes.  These 
stack  rooms  are  inadequately  lighted  with  borrowed  lights  from  the  corridors,  and  therefore 
have  to  dejiend  on  artificial  lighting.  There  is  also  a  stack  room  below  the  law  library,  from 
which  it  is  reached  by  stairs,  with  book-lift  adjoining,  adjacent  to  the  attendants’  desk. 

The  law  library  is  00  ft.  by  37  ft.  (i  in.  ;  it  is  fitted  with  tables  2  ft.  11  in.  in  width  and 
14  ft.  in  length — two  tables  to  each  of  the  seven  rows.  They  are  4  ft.  li  in.  apart,  and  seat 
six  ]-eaders  on  each  side.  The  room  is  panelled  to  a  height  of  7  ft.  (>  in.  on  window'  side  and 
10  ft.  0  in.  around  the  three  other  sides,  with  shelving  fitted  in.  Extra  space  for  readers  is 
obtained  by  a  small  iron  gallery,  about  5  ft.  0  in.  in  width,  placed  around  three  sides  of  the 
room,  fitted  with  sixteen  small  tables  accommodating  two  readers  each.  From  this  gallery 
doors  on  either  side  lead  to  the  law  professors’  rooms.  The  number  of  readers  provided  for 
is  :  in  gallery,  32  ;  main  floor,  189  ;  total,  221. 

The  architectural  library  is  about  37  ft.  (1  in.  by  (15  ft.,  capable  of  shelving  12,000  volumes. 
It  is  divided  into  five  bays  by  eases  forming  alcoves,  and  tables  3  ft.  by  9  ft.  are  placed  in 
each.  Those  next  the  outer  wall  are  well  lighted,  but  the  ones  in  the  inner  alcoves  are  dark. 
The  division  cases  separating  alcoves  next  window's  are  2  ft.  wude  and  8  ft.  11  in.  to  top 
of  cornice.  They  have  4-in.  panelled  ends,  and  2  ft.  (1  in.  shelves  in  the  clear  between  l|-in. 
uprights,  and  are  four  divisions  in  length.  The  shelves  are  of  |  in.  wood,  grooved  for  iron 
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runners.  Portions  of  the  upper  walls  are  also  shelved,  and  where  this  occurs  an  iron  gallery, 

9  ft.  4  in.  from  floor,  is  placed.  The  total  height  of  room  is  18  ft.,  and  the  accommodation 
provided  is  for  forty  readers. 

Over  the  architectural  library  and  in  the  corresponding  arm  over  the  delivery  room  are 
placed  the  seminar  rooms,  with  their  stacks.  These  are  very  well  schemed.  Each  room  is 
12  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  there  are  seven  of  them  :  the  whole  of  them  can  be  thrown  into  one  room, 
being  divided  by  3  in.  oak-framed  divisions,  which  can  be  drawn  out  easily.  On  the  inner 
sides  of  these  rooms  are  arranged  the  steel  stacks,  with  a  passage-way  next  wall,  and  from 
which,  between  the  stacks,  the  rooms  are  reached.  One  table  is  placed  in  each  room,  3  ft. 

10  in.  by  7  ft.  6  in.,  to  seat  eight  readers,  and  in  a  corner  of  each  of  the  rooms  is  fitted  a  case 
with  twelve  locked  drawers  and  twenty-seven  open  pigeon-holes  for  students’  papers. 

There  are  two  floors  of  stack,  with  a  total  capacity  in  each  wing  of  100,000  volumes. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  lecture  rooms.  Eventually  the  two  wings  over  the  seminar 
rooms  will  be  fitted  in  a  similar  manner  to  them  :  at  present  they  are  only  temporarily 
divided.  The  galleries  to  the  main  reading-room  are  at  this  level  and  are  used  partially  for 
stacking  books  and  for  visitors  viewing  the  reading-room.  The  stacks  in  these  galleries  are 
in  two  heights,  and  in  the  four  contain  64,000  volumes. 

Architecturally  this  building  is  very  fine,  and  to  obtain  this  fine  effect  it  is  evident  that 
one  or  two  utilitarian  points  have  been  rather  sacrificed  ;  this  applies  particularly  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  storage  of  the  books  below  the  main  reading-room,  where  light  is  greatly 
needed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  arrangements  of  the  reading-rooms  with  their  fittings 
and  the  special  study  rooms  are  all  particularly  good. 

The  total  shelving  capacity  for  books  is  for  1,050,000  volumes,  and  the  cost  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  building  was  £240,000. 

Architects  :  Messrs.  Mclvim,  Meade  and  White,  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

The  Library  at  the  New  York  University  is  much  smaller  than  the  Columbia  University 
Library,  and  the  scheme  of  the  plan  is  decidedly  more  compact.  The  general  outline — that 
of  a  Greek  cross — is  the  same,  the  entrance  arm  being  longer  than  the  others.  The  extreme 
width  of  the  building  is  102  ft.,  and  from  the  outer  face  of  the  column  of  the  portico  to  the 
west  wall  160  ft.  As  in  the  Columbia  Library,  the  great  feature  is  the  domed  reading-room, 
but  it  is  circular  on  plan  instead  of  being  octagonal,  and  the  books  are  stacked  round  about 
it  and  not  below,  and  are  therefore  generally  more  accessible.  The  main  entrance  is  from  the 
east  front,  and  from  the  large  hall,  with  its  staircases  either  side  leading  to  the  auditorium 
below,  a  broad  marble  staircase  of  twenty-four  steps  12  ft.  wide  leads  to  the  reading-room. 
Before  the  reading-room  is  entered  a  small  domed  vestibule  is  reached,  and  from  it  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  are  the  chancellor’s  and  librarian’s  rooms,  and  over  these  rooms  are  the 
two  cataloguing  rooms  and  the  periodical  and  newspaper  reading-rooms. 

The  reading-room  is  54  ft.  3  in.  diameter  to  the  inside  face  of  the  eighteen  marble 
columns,  and  has  an  ambulatory  around  5  ft.  between  the  faces  of  the  columns.  Between  the 
columns  glazed  cases  for  large  books  or  portfolios  of  the  same  height  as  the  tables  are  arranged, 
so  that  readers  in  reaching  their  seats  do  not  disturb  one  another,  the  approach  to  the  tables 
being  only  between  certain  of  the  columns,  conveniently  arranged  near  the  stairs  to  the 
seminar  rooms  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  room.  The  central  portion  of  the  room  is 
occupied  by  a  circular  table  20  ft.  in  diameter,  seating  twenty-four  readers.  There  are  besides 
eight  tables  12  ft.  by  3  ft.  8  in.,  each  seating  eight  readers :  these  are  placed  radiating 
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tuwai-ds  the  centre,  and  ))etween  these  long  tables  are  smaller  ones  3  ft.  by  .5  ft.,  each  seating 
four  readers,  the  seating  capacity  of  the  room  being  for  120  readers.  The  delivery  desk  is 
placed  facing  the  ambulatory  and  occupies  the  second  bay  to  the  left  on  entering ;  adjacent  to 
it  are  the  stairways  leading  to  the  various  seminar  and  reading  rooms,  and  it  has  telephone 
connections  with  all  the  rooms  in  the  building.  The  two  bays  either  side  directly  on 
entering  are  fitted  for  the  card  catalogue,  and  suitable  tables  for  its  use  are  placed  adjacent. 
The  whole  of  the  space  between  the  columns  of  the  wall  of  the  ambulatory  is  shelved  for 

books.  It  is  three  tiers  in  height,  each 
7  ft.  6  in.,  with  galleries  over  the  ambula¬ 
tory  to  the  second  and  third  floors.  The 
first  galleries  are  arranged  between  the 
columns,  one  to  each  bay,  and  only  project 
slightly.  Each  bay  is  divided  into  three 
divisions  vertically,  the  central  division 
being  hung  as  a  door  and  opening  with  all 
its  books  inwards.  The  second  gallery, 
with  its  glazed  floor,  goes  around  the  whole 
room,  and  nearly  projects  to  the  outer  face 
of  the  inner  columns.  Thus  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  circular  wall  of  the  main 
reading-room  has  been  utilised  for  the 
storage  of  books.  The  doors  leading  to  the 
book  rooms  are  themselves  book  stacks 
swinging  on  central  pivots. 

Around  the  base  of  the  dome  is  another 
gallery  where  thousands  of  books,  when 
necessary,  may  be  shelved.  Unlike  the 
Columbia  University  reading-room,  here 
the  lighting  is  by  a  circular  skylight  20  feet 
in  diameter  in  the  centi'e  of  the  dome. 

From  the  ambulatory  on  the  main 
floor  and  the  galleries  on  the  third  and 
fifth  floors  are  arranged  eighteen  seminar 
rooms,  which  are  devoted  each  to  a  special 
subject.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan, 
these  rooms  are  curious  in  shape,  averaging 
18  ft.  by  14  ft.,  each  provided  with  two 
tables,  3  ft.  by  5  ft.,  for  four  readers. 
Shelving  is  placed  all  around  the  room, 
and  at  a  height  of  7  ft.  0  in.  a  glazed  gallery  with  more  shelving  and  stacks  projects  from 
each  wall.  The  capacity  of  the  shelving  already  installed  in  the  building  is  for  a  quarter  of  a 
million  volumes.  Should  it  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  increase  the  shelf  room,  this  can  be 
done  by  using  the  large  auditorium  below  the  reading-room  for  stacks,  and  would  give  the 
library  a  total  capacity  of  a  million  volumes.  The  galleries  to  this  auditorium  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  reading-room. 

The  principle  of  the  seminar  rooms  is  excellent.  They  are  very  conveniently  arranged, 
but  the  shape  of  them  is  awkward  and  the  size  small,  and  the  upper  ones  with  the  top  lighting 
become  very  hot  in  the  summer. 


laG.  UIUUAKY,  NEW  YollK  UX 1 VEKSITY,  NEW  Y<»KK,  U.8.A.  :  MAIN 

FLOdK  PLAN. 

MKS.^US.  MCKIM,  MEAUE,  AND  WHITE,  ARCHITECTS. 

A,  Ciiviilar  Table,  2li  ft.  in  (lianieter,  for  21  readers.  R,  Tables,  12  ft.  by  8  ft., 
for  s  reader.s.  c.  Cases  for  Booking,  d.  Tables,  5  ft.  V)y  3  ft.,  ^or  I 
readers,  e,  Can  I  Catalogue.  F,  Delirery  Desk,  s,  Seminar  Rooui. 
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The  arrangement  of  shelving  between  columns  to  circular  wall  of  reading-room,  with  the 
galleries  for  approaching  it,  is  very  well  managed,  and  the  effect  good.  The  position  of  the 
card  catalogue  so  near  the  entrance  and  the  way  it  is  fitted  into  the  wall  is  most  convenient. 
Architects  :  Messrs.  McKim,  Meade  and  White,  New  York. 


PENNSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY  LAW  LIBRARY. 

The  library  of  the  Law  School  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  remarkably  well 
arranged  and  convenient  plan.  It  is  a  building  of  two  stories,  with  a  frontage  of  175  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  105  ft.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  plan  is  occupied  by  lecture  and  class 


^tet4ilti«^====±====^====^fe==J  ^ 

FIG.  4. — LIBRARY  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA  UNIVERSITY,  PENN.  ;  FIRST-FI-OOR  PLAN, 
MESSRS.  COPE  AND  STEWARDSON,  ARCHITECTS. 


rooms,  and  it  is  the  second  floor  plan,  where  the  book  stack  and  reading-rooms  are  placed,  that 
calls  for  comment. 

The  book  stack  occupies  the  centre  of  the  building,  there  being  entrances  to  it  from  each 
of  its  four  sides,  the  landing  of  main  staircase,  the  two  large  undergraduates’  reading-rooms 
at  each  end  of  it,  and  the  graduates’  reading-room  opposite  the  staircase  and  entrance.  To 
the  undergraduates’  reading-rooms  are  delivery  counters,  2  ft.  4  in.  wide  and  2  ft.  9  in.  high, 
and  with  gates  at  sides,  each  with  an  attendant.  From  the  graduates’  room  there  is  free 
access  to  the  stack  room. 

There  is  room  for  five  floors  of  stacks :  at  present  only  one  floor  is  fixed.  The  width 
between  stacks  is  3  ft.  6  in.  and  the  central  gangway  is  7  ft.  6  in.  The  librarian’s  office  is 
placed  in  the  centre  and  is  enclosed  by  glazed  screens.  The  whole  is  top-lighted  the  full 
length,  the  roof  being  a  simple  steel  trussed  one,  and  additional  light  is  obtained  for  the  two 
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top  floors  by  windows  over  the  main  staircase.  All  the  entrances  from  reading-rooms  to  stack 
room  have  two  iron  shutters. 

Either  side  of  the  main  staircase  are  two  conversation  rooms,  each  22  ft.  0  in.  hy  18  ft. 
The  two  large  undergraduates’  reading-rooms  are  each  42  ft.  by  100  ft.,  well  lighted  on  three 
sides.  Each  room  is  fitted  with  12G  dual  desks  for  252  readers.  These  desks  are  5  ft.  4  in. 
long,  2  ft.  wide,  and  2  ft.  fl  in.  high.  The  space  between  front  to  back  is  only  1  ft.  8  in. 
and  the  gangways  between  them  2  ft.  54  in.  Each  desk  has  two  locked  drawers,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  small  brass  upright  ticket  holder  and  electric  bell  to  delivery  counter.  A  book  being- 
wanted  by  a  reader,  the  ticket  with  numher  of  desk  is  inserted  in  the  holder,  and  the  bell  to 
the  attendant’s  desk  rung,  which  gives  the  numher  of  row  of  desk  ;  a  hoy  is  then  sent  to 
collect  the  ticket,  and  the  hook  is  brought  without  the  reader  being  disturbed.  The  desks 
in  these  rooms  are  much  too  crowded. 

The  reading-room  for  the  graduates  is  much  smaller — only  27  ft.  liy  48  ft.,  accommodated 
to  seat  only  twenty-four  readers.  The  desks  are  arranged  in  three  rows  each,  seating  four 
readers  on  a  side  :  they  are  5  ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  long.  There  are  three  drawers  to  each  desk, 
the  tilted  drawers  for  books  on  the  left  of  the  reader  being  a  particularly  happy  idea  :  practi¬ 
cally  it  forms  a  shelf  for  eight  or  nine  volumes  without  crowding  the  desk.  The  lavatories 
are  arranged  in  a  mezzanine  floor  off  the  half-landing.  There  are  four  professors’  rooms 
either  side  of  the  graduates’  reading-room,  and  four  more  over  them.  A  gallery  connects 
these  upper  rooms  with  the  stack,  passing  through  the  graduates’  reading-room. 

Architects :  Messrs.  Cope  and  Htewardson,  Philadelphia. 

TOWN  LIBllAPJES.— DIVISION  I. 

The  four  buildings  chosen  to  illustrate  the  planning  of  large  town  libraries  are  very  unlike 
each  other.  In  each  case  the  motive  of  the  design  has  been  a  different  one.  The  first  built  — 
the  one  at  Boston — is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  others,  and  so  is  difficult  to  compare 
with  the  others.  One  thing  is  clear,  however,  and  that  is  the  growth  of  the  free  access  policy 
and  its  great  effect  upon  the  plan.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  the  general  reading-room  to 
have,  as  in  the  Bates  Hall  at  Boston,  the  walls  shelved  for  books  of  reference,  but  the  borrower 
must  also  be  allowed  shelves  to  select  from  ;  and  the  plan  adopted  at  Ne-U'ark  of  placing  open 
shelf  rooms  of  ample  area  either  side  of  the  delivery  hall,  where  thousands  of  books  may  be 
stacked,  is  an  excellent  one.  At  Providence  a  different  method  is  adopted.  The  shelves  are 
placed  between  the  entrance  hall  and  the  delivery  space.  This  is  not  so  good,  the  control 
being  inadequate.  The  positions  of  the  stack  rooms  in  three  out  of  the  four  plans  are  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building.  In  Newark  they  are  nearly  isolated — a  great  advantage  should  fire 
occur  in  the  main  building. 

The  q)ublic  libraries  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee  [see  plan,  fig.  5],  and  Jersey  City  are  all 
particularly  worthy  of  study  if  space  permitted. 

BOSTON  LIBRARY. 

The  Boston  Library  *  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  American  libraries.  It  was 
really  the  first  great  monumental  one  of  the  present  library  movement,  and  architecturally  it 
is  of  very  high  merit,  and  its  influence  is  much  in  evidence  in  man}^  of  the  very  recent  ones. 
Its  plan  is  not  good  from  the  librarian’s  point  of  view,  but  the  librarians  know  now  pretty 
well  what  is  wanted,  whereas  fifteen  j’ears  ago  they  were  doubtful  and  uncertain,  and  library 
science  has  moved  very  rapidly  indeed  since,  so  that  to-day  obviously  recent  planning  should  be 
infinitely  better  than  that  done  early  in  the  movement.  It  was  in  1887  that  the  trustees  of 


*  See  plan,  Jotjrxai.  R.I.B.A.  VoI.  VI.  p.  218. 
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the  library  decided  upon  the  architects,  and  the  building  was  started  in  November  1888,  but  it 
was  not  until  1895  that  it  \yas  opened  to  the  public.  The  site  is  nearly  square,  and  faces  streets 
on  three  of  the  four  sides.  Its  frontage  is  225  ft.,  and  the  depth  227  ft.  The  great  central 
courtyard  is  a  magnificent  feature  with  its  colonnade  on  the  three  sides,  especially  as  seen 
from  the  half-landing  of  the  great  stairway  leading  to  the  main  floor  of  the  library. 

In  many  ways  the  present  plan  varies  from  that 
originally  settled  upon  and  even  built,  rooms  having  been 
re-allotted,  and  the  delivery  hall  quite  rearranged.  The 
building  is  placed  on  a  raised  platform,  and  the  main 
entrance  hall  is  approached  from  three  large  arched 
openings  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  facade.  This  first 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  newspaper  room,  45  ft.  by  81  ft., 
and  two  rooms  for  periodicals,  each  34  ft.  by  40  ft.,  all  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance  hall.  The  newspaper  room  has 
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FIG.  5.— rUBLIC  LIBRARY,  MIR-WAUKEE,  WIS.  !  PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 

MESSRS.  FERRY  AND  CLAS,  ARCHITECTS. 

a  row  of  five  columns  down  its  centre,  and  on  the  square  bases  of  these,  to  a  height  of  4  ft. 
7  in.  from  the  floor,  are  placed  sloping  newspaper  racks  2  ft.  8  in.  wfide,  four  to  each  column  ; 
and  also  between  them  are  placed  upright  stands  7  ft.  long,  each  capable  of  holding  twenty- 
eight  newspapers,  fourteen  on  each  side.  Along  the  walls  below  the  window  sills  are  the 
newspaper  desks.  Altogether  provision  is  made  for  325  newspapers.  Seven  large  tables  are 
provided,  each  12  ft.  by  36  ft.,  seating  four  on  each  side.  Chairs  are  also  provided  in  row's  of 
six,  placed  back  to  back,  thus  largely  increasing  the  seating  accommodation.  The  room  is 
lighted  on  tw'O  sides,  the  sills  being  8  ft.  above  the  floor.  The  first  periodical  room  is  used 
as  a  reference  room,  and  in  it  are  stored  the  I’ecent  numbers  iji  cases  along  the  w'alls  and 
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hi  a  gallery  around  three  sides  of  the  room.  It  is  seated  for  thirty-two  readers  at  four 
tables.  The  other  periodical  room  is  used  for  the  readers  of  current  numbers,  and  in  it  more 
than  60f)  are  displayed  on  cases  placed  against  the  walls,  as  well  as  in  rests  down  the 
centres  of  the  six  tables.  It  is  seated  for  forty-eight  readers. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  rooms  on  this  floor  are  used  for  administrative  purposes. 
The  catalogue  and  shelf  department  is  45  ft.  by  Hi  ft.,  and  adjoining  is  the  receiving  and 
ordering  department,  in  the  left  hand  far  cornei’  of  the  building  is  placed  the  stack, 
returning  half  round  two  sides  of  the  courtyard.  It  is  the  second  floor  of  the  stack  at  this 
level.  In  the  opposite  corner  is  placed  the  bindery,  and  adjacent  to  it  the  printing  department. 

There  are  besides  rooms  for  newspaper  files,  32  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and  the  branch  department, 

17  ft.  by  68  ft. — both  adjacent  to  the  stack;  also  a  reception  room,  cloakroom,  public 
telephone  room  and  public  lavatories.  In  a  mezzanine  floor  (level  with  the  third  floor  of  stack) 
are  galleries  around  the  periodical,  reference,  and  newspaper  rooms,  connecting  with  periodical 
stack  room,  23  ft.  by  34  ft.,  and  in  these  gRlleries  are  cases  with  drawers  in  which  are  placed 
the  current  numl)ers  of  the  ]ieriodicaIs  before  being  bound.  Ample  luncheon  and  locker  rooms 
are  provided  for  the  staff  on  this  floor  between  the  stack  and  the  catalogue  department.  The 
newspaper  files  room  is  also  provided  with  galleries  at  this  level.  The  stack  at  its  third  floor 
level  is  of  a  greater  area  than  either  of  the  other  floors.  It  is  36  ft.  by  116  ft.  one  way 
and  40  ft.  by  63  ft.  the  other  ;  unfortunately  at  this  floor  level  it  is  inadequately  lighted. 

The  great  feature  of  the  library  is  the  reference  reading-room,  called  the  Bates  Hall, 

which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  front  on  the  second  floor.  Its  two  ends  are  apsidal  and 

separated  from  the  main  central  portion  f)y  screens,  partially  open,  used  as  bookshelves.  In 
the  right-hand  or  northern  apse  are  shelved  the  maps,  dictionaries,  encyclopa?dias,  &c.,  and 
the  southern  one  is ‘used  as  the  public  card  catalogue  room,  which  is  also  approached  from 
the  lending  delivery  hall.  The  total  length  of  the  Bates  Hall  from  end  to  end  is  217  ft. 
by  40  ft.  wide,  and  the  crown  of  the  barrel  ceiling  is  50  ft.  from  the  floor.  It  is  lighted  by' 
thirteen  large  semicircular  headed  windows  on  the  front  and  two  at  each  of  the  ends,  the  sills 
being  kept  well  above  the  bookshelves  below  them.  It  accommodates  264  readers  at  thirty- 
three  tables.  There  are  two  rows  of  tables,  each  10  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  and  30  in.  high,  provided 
with  eight  chairs  each. 

Between  each  of  the  pilasters  are  fixed  oak  bookshelves  11  ft.  9  in.  wide,  standing  on  a 
marble  plinth  1  ft.  3.V  in.  high  ;  the  height  of  the  space  for  books  is  5  ft.,  and  the  total  height 
of  case  to  top  of  cornice  is  7  ft.  94  in. :  liorizontall_y  they  are  divided  into  three  divisions.  In 
these  cases  around  the  room  are  placed  about  8,000  books  of  reference.  The  attendant’s  desk 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room  opposite  the  main  entrance  :  here  books  are  changed 
and  returned  for  use  in  the  hall  only.  The  books  are  brought  from  the  stack  on  trucks  with 
rubber-covered  wheels. 

The  lending  delivery'  hall  is  to  the  right  as  one  apjiroaches  from  the  main  stairs.  It  is 
33  ft.  by  64  ft.,  and  is  fitted  amply  with  chairs,  tables,  bulletin  boards,  and  shelves  with 
recent  books.  Between  this  delivery  hall  and  the  stack  is  the  issue  department.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  here  is  the  circle  of  pneumatic  tubes  to  the  left,  through  which  the  applica¬ 
tion  slips  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  book  stack.  An  apparatus  has  been  installed  in  the  issue 
department  novel  to  library  use.  This  is  a  “  pick-up  carrier.”  Its  purpose  is  to  transport 
the  various  slips  between  four  points  in  the  issue  department  doing  business  with  one  another 
— the  issue  and  return  desks,  the  record  tray'S,  and  the  pneumatic  terminals. 

At  the  stack  end  of  the  issue  department  are  the  book  elevators,  and  the  book  carrier 
to  these  is  a  cable  railway  operated  by  electricity.  Each  story  of  the  stack  is  equipped 
with  an  8  in.  track  running  its  entire  length.  Each  track  has  three  stations,  placed 
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at  convenient  intervals,  and  each  station  lias  its  own  carriage — a  low  wire  basket  capable  of 
containing  all  but  the  largest  books.  Girls  are  employed  as  “  runners  ”  on  each  floor  to  carry 
the  books  called  for  to  the  baskets.  When  the  basket  is  loaded  it  is  pushed  from  the  station 
to  the  main  track,  where  it  grips  the  cable  and  is  carried  towards  the  issue  department  at  the 
rate  of  500  ft.  a  minute.  As  the  stack  is  in  six  stories,  only  one  of  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  opening  to  the  issue  departments,  five  miniature  elevators  are  provided — one  for  each  of 
the  stack  stories  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  window.  When  the  basket  approaches  it 
automatically  slips  the  cable,  and  its  speed  having  been  gradually  slackened  it  slides  upon 
the  elevator.  If  the  elevator  is  “  busy  ”  the  basket  is  held  until  its  turn  arrives.  If  it  is  not 
“  busy  ”  the  shock  releases  a  pin,  and  the  motor  below  hoists  or  lowers  it,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  the  window.  The  librarian’s  room  with  its  private  office  is  placed  adjacent  to  the  issue 
department.  The  children’s  rooms  balance  the  issue  department  on  the  north  side :  the 
larger  is  34  ft.  by  65  ft.  and  the  other  37  ft.  by  40  ft.  The  large  room  is  fitted  with  seven 
elliptical  tables  7  ft.  by  5  ft.  and  2  ft.  3  in.  high,  Avith  eight  chairs  around  each.  The  shelving- 
accommodation  in  the  two  rooms  is  for  8,000  volumes.  In  the  small  room  are  six  tables 
3  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  12  ft.  long,  with  tAvelve  chairs  to  each.  From  this  room  the  lecture  hall, 
40  ft.  by  86  ft.,  can  be  reached.  The  patent  room,  36  ft.  by  42  ft.,  adjoins  the  stack  room. 
The  top  or  third  floor  is  wholly  arranged  for  special  libraries.  Alcoves —  about  12  ft.  6  in. 
centres— are  placed  around  the  whole  of  the  outer  walls.  They  have  galleries  around  them 
Avith  shelving.  In  each  alcove  is  placed  a  table  seating  eight  readers,  arranged  next  the 
windows  which  look  into  the  courtyards,  and  altogether  there  are  tAventy-nine  alcoves.  There 
is  also  a  specially  fitted  room,  27  ft.  by  51  ft.,  for  music,  and  tAVO  rooms,  each  35  ft.  by 
66  ft.,  one  used  for  a  special  collection  and  the  other  as  a  fine  arts  room. 

It  is  a  little  unfair,  perhaps,  to  criticise  this  plan,  because  of  the  rapid  developments 
of  library  planning  since  its  creation.  Still,  there  are  many  points  in  it  that  are  not  good, 
particularly  the  position  of  the  fine  reference  reading-room  in  relation  to  the  stack  room,  the 
cramped  position  of  the  delivery  hall,  and  the  unfortunate  shape  and  position  of  the  stack 
room,  necessitating  the  use  of  elaborate  mechanical  arrangements  for  carrying  the  books. 

The  cost  of  the  building  Avas  £473,000,  and  the  shelving  capacity,  at  present,  is  for 
750,000  A'olumes.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  McKim,  Meade  &  White. 

NEAVARK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 

The  Public  Library  at  NeAvark,  N..J.,  Avas  only  completed  and  opened  on  14th  March 
1901.  It  is  evident  that  a  deal  of  thought  has  been  spent  in  its  arrangement  and  planning. 
A  great  point  has  been  made  of  “free  access  ”  to  the  books,  both  outside  and  inside  the  stack. 
The  site  is  an  open  one  Avith  no  curtailments.  The  main  building  has  a  frontage  of  103  ft. 
and  a  depth  of  157  ft.  Connecting  this  building  to  the  two  stacks  in  the  rear  is  a  small 
block  about  30  ft.  by  30  ft.  Each  stack  room  is  60  ft.  by  39  ft.  At  present  only  one  is 
complete — the  left  one  being  only  built  at  the  basement  level — and  contains  the  engines, 
boilers,  and  the  electric  plant.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  rooms  on  each  floor  is  as 
follows : 

On  the  first  floor  are  placed  the  neAvspaper  reading-room,  children’s  room,  public  bicycle 
check  room,  public  toilets,  administratiA'e  rooms  (including  stock  room,  binding,  packing 
room),  delivery  station  room,  repair  room,  and,  to  the  rear,  the  stack  room  and  boiler  rooms. 

On  the  main  floor  is  the  general  reading-room,  occupying  the  Avhole  of  the  front  of  the 
building,  as  at  Boston.  The  delivery  room  is  in  the  rear,  opposite  the  landing  of  main  stairs, 
and  on  either  side  of  it  are  the  two  open-shelf  rooms  for  fiction  and  biography.  The  delivery 
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room,  with  its  counter  and  working  space,  occui)ies  the  connecting  block  between  the  main 
building  and  the  stack  rooms.  The  puldic  catalogue  room  and  the  librarian’s  public  room 
are  placed  at  the  sides,  between  the  general  reading  and  the  open-shelf  rooms. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  reference  room,  patents  room,  art-book  room,  cataloguing 
room,  various  staff  rooms,  and  two  special  study  rooms  near  the  stack  rooms. 

The  fourth  floor  consists  of  a  lecture  room,  the  museum,  and  art  gallery. 

The  children’s  room,  29  ft.  by  32  ft.  and  23  ft.  by  30  ft.,  is  L-shaped  in  plan,  and 
occupies  the  front  corner  of  main  building — so  easily  accessible  from  the  street.  Directly 
opposite  the  entrance  is  placed  the  attendants’  enclosure,  16  ft.  by  10  ft.,  with  counter  all 
around,  2  ft.  1  in.  wide  and  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  fitted  inside  with  shelves  and  with  a  gate  at  the 
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Diinensinns  n/  Honmn. — M;iiu  Resiling  Room,  2a  ft.  Ijy  05  ft.  riililic  Cljeck  Room,  Is  ft.  by  23  ft.  Librarian's  Public  Room,  21  ft.  by  23  ft.  Public 
Catalogue  Room,  23  ft.  by  51  ft.  llelivery  Room,  28  ft.  G  in.  Iiy  -IS  ft.  Biography  Room,  21  ft.  by  51  ft.  Fiction  Room,  21  ft.  by  *51  ft.  Delivery 
Working  .‘tpace.  28  ft.  by  3G  ft. 

back.  In  the  space  between  the  entrance  and  counter,  divisions  are  placed  to  direct  the 
ingoing  and  outgoing  readers.  The  ways  are  1  ft.  3i  in.  clear.  It  does  not  answer  well, 
as  the  division  is  not  carried  to  the  floor,  and  children  slip  out.  There  are  six  tables,  3  ft.  by 
5  ft.  by  2  ft.  I  in.  high,  seating  ten  readers  each — decidedly  too  many  to  a  table.  In  the 
portion  of  room  directly  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  two  steel  stacks  are  placed,  1  ft.  4^  in. 
wide  and  9  ft.  long,  and  of  the  same  height  (5  ft.  2  in.)  as  the  steel  shelving  placed  all 
around  the  walls  of  the  room.  These  isolated  stacks  form  small  alcoves,  which  are  used  as 
the  reference  portions  of  the  room.  The  shelving  capacity  of  the  room  is  for  8,000  volumes. 

Tlie  newspaper  reading-room  occupies  an  exactly  similar  position  as  the  children’s  room 
to  the  right.  It  can  be  approached  either  from  the  main  entrance  or  the  side.  Adjoining  it 
is  the  men’s  lavatory.  The  binding  and  repair  rooms  are  placed  adjoining  in  the  left-hand  far 
corner  next  stack  room,  one  being  21  ft.  In*  38  ft.  and  the  other  19  ft.  l)y  20  ft.  The  delivery 
station  room,  28  ft.  by  30  ft.,  is  placed  between  the  stack  rooms  and  the  main  building.  From 
this  room  small  lifts  run  to  all  the  floors  of  stack.  The  floor  of  this  room  is  some  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  road  outside,  so  that  when  the  delivery  waggon  backs  the  cases  of  books  for  the 
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stations  can  easily  be  shifted  on  to  it.  The  sizes  of  the  boxes  for  the  books  are  1  ft.  by  1  ft. 
by  3  ft.  3  in.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  long  table,  2  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  high,  with  cork 
linoleum  top,  for  taking  these  boxes ;  and,  adjoining,  a  table,  12  ft.  by  3  ft.,  with  three 
tapered  divisions  15  in.  high,  with  table  top  2  ft.  9  in.  from  floor,  in  which  the  books  for  the 
separate  boxes  are  checked  and  despatched.  The  first  floor  of  stack  rooms  is  level  with  this 
floor  of  main  building. 

Ascending  the  main  staircase  to  the  second  floor,  one  enters  through  a  short  corridor 
directly  into  the  delivery  room,  which  is  28  ft.  6  in.  deep  by  48  ft.  wide.  The  open-shelf 
rooms  on  either  side,  each  24  ft.  by  51  ft.,  are  fitted  with  steel  stacks  for  books  of  fiction 
and  biography.  To  get  to  these  rooms  the  reader  has  to  pass  through  one  of  the  turnstiles  in 
the  delivery  counter,  which  is  divided  into  three — the  central  portion  is  18  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and 
the  other  counters  for  changing  and  registration  on  either  side  are  each  7  ft.  6  in.,  and 
betw’een  are  the  turnstiles  for  entering  and  leaving.  There  are  two  turnstiles  to  each 
opening,  each  15  in.  wide.  This  counter  necessitates  three  attendants  at  least — sometimes 
four.  The  openings  between  the  columns  to  these  rooms  have  large  fixed  seats  between 
them,  so  preventing  access  from  the  delivery  room  to  the  books  without  passing  the  turnstiles. 
The  steel  stacks  in  them  are  somew’hat  differently  arranged  from  that  shown  on  the  plan. 
There  is  only  one  row  to  each  room  :  the}^  are  12  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  G  in.  apart,  and  are  placed 
18  in.  from  the  wall,  so  there  is  ample  room  for  the  circulation  of  readers  choosing  books. 
A  gallery  with  a  glass  floor  is  fixed  over,  so  that  another  floor  of  stacks  may  be  erected  when 
necessary.  Between  the  delivery  counter  and  the  stack  room  is  the  delivery  working  space, 
28  ft.  by  36  ft.  In  the  two  enclosed  spaces  either  side  of  gangway  leading  to  the  stack  rooms 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  library  is  done.  Bather  inconveniently  placed  in  relation  to 
the  delivery  room  is  the  public  catalogue  room.  It  is  23  ft.  by  51  ft.,  and  in  it  the  card 
catalogue  is  arranged  in  desks  around  the  room  and  down  its  centre,  instead  of  in  the  usual 
upright  stands  with  small  drawers  :  it  therefore  necessitates  a  great  deal  of  space  for  its 
display. 

The  main  reading-room  is  placed  to  the  front  and  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the 
building :  it  is  29  ft.  by  95  ft.  It  is  entered  from  the  gallery  around  the  well  of  the 
entrance  hall  at  two  points.  Like  the  Bates  reading-room  at  the  Boston  Library,  it  is  lighted 
from  the  front  by  a  series  of  large  windows.  The  room  is  oak  panelled  to  the  height  of  the 
window  sills,  which  is  8  ft.  The  dado  moulding  is  3  ft.  101  in.  high,  and  between  each  bay 
above  this  moulding  are  placed  vertical  cases  for  the  periodicals  1  ft.  6  in.  high.  There  is 
no  book  shelving.  It  is  fitted  with  fifteen  tables,  each  3  ft.  4  in.  by  9  ft.  9  in.,  placed  in  two 
rows,  and  with  nine  armchairs  to  each,  and  one  round  table  6  ft.  diameter,  accommodating 
140  readers  altogether.  The  attendant’s  desk  is  placed  next  the  public  check  room.  The 
height  of  the  rooms  of  this  second  floor  is  20  ft. 

The  reference  rooms  on  the  third  floor  are  particularly  well  arranged.  The  assistant’s 
desk  is  placed  just  opposite  the  entrance,  and  ail  readers  have  to  pass  it,  the  doors  which 
originally  opened  from  the  patents  room  and  art-book  room  to  the  gallery  surrounding  the 
staircase  well  having  been  closed.  The  top  floor  of  the  stack  is  level  with  this  floor,  and  is 
quite  open  to  it  and  reserved  for  reference  books.  A  locked  gate  is  placed  at  the  stairs  so 
that  the  lower  portions  of  the  stack  rooms  cannot  be  reached.  Three  special  study  rooms, 
10  ft.  by  13  ft.,  are  placed  adjacent  over  tlie  working  space  on  the  floor  below'. 

The  reference  room  consists  of  two  rooms  24  ft.  by  56  ft.  and  28  ft.  6  in.  by  50  ft.  They 
are  both  divided  into  alcoves  by  steel  stacks,  which  are  7  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  long,  placed 
at  10  ft.  centres  ;  in  each  alcove  is  a  table  2  ft.  3  in.  by  3  ft.,  with  seats  for  four  readers. 

In  the  patents  room  (23  ft.  by  51  ft.)  the  stacks,  which  are  21  in.  wide  by  6  ft.  long,  are 
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arranged  in  a  siinilaj’  manner,  but  against  the  inner  ■wall,  and  the  four  tables,  each  5  ft.  by 
8  ft.  3  in.,  accommodating  sixteen  readers  altogether,  are  placed  at  the  piers  between  the 
windows.  Through  the  patents  room,  the  art  room,  29  ft.  by  42  ft.,  is  reached.  Here  two 
large  leather-covered  and  padded  rests  for  large  books  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
3  ft.  4^  in.  high  by  5  ft.  3  in.  wide  and  7  ft.  6  in.  long,  divided  into  three  divisions  on  each 
side.  The  front  portion  of  the  room  is  divided  into  four  alcoves  by  wider  stacks  than  used  in 
the  other  rooms,  the  lower  portion  of  each  being  4  ft.  wide  by  3  ft.  high,  and  the  upper 
portion  2  ft.  wide  by  4  ft.  high. 

The  stack  room  is  shelved  to  take  33,600  volumes  on  each  floor,  and  there  are  six  floors, 
the  first  beii  g  level  with  the  first  floor,  the  third  with  main  floor,  and  the  sixth  with  reference 
floor,  providing  a  total  shelving  capacity  for  over  200,000  volumes.  The  stacks  are  12  ft. 
long,  divided  by  a  centre  passage-way  4  ft.  wide,  with  side  passage-ways  3  ft.  wide.  The 
uprights  are  of  steel,  the  shaped  ends  and  rests  for  shelves  are  of  copper,  the  shelves  are  of 
wood,  and  the  floors  of  glass.  A  lavatory  basin  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  central  gangway, 
and  at  each  corner  of  the  stack-room  on  each  floor  dust  flues  are  provided.  They  are  12  in. 
by  12  in.,  with  galvanised  iron  shutters  ;  the  flue  is  covered  with  -svire  netting  to  prevent 
books  from  falling,  and  the  particles  of  dust  are  sucked  down  out  of  the  building  b}^  fans. 

All  the  windows  of  the  stack  room  are  fixed,  to  prevent  dust  getting  in,  and  on  the  outside 
for  cleaning  purposes  tw'O  iron  galleries  are  placed  at  the  third  and  fifth  stories :  the  windows 
placed  between  each  row’  of  stacks  have  their  sills  only  12  in.  from  the  floor,  so  well  lighting 
the  bottom  shelves  of  books.  On  each  floor  of  the  stack  room  is  a  telephone,  and  automatic 
electric  book  lifts  are  placed  just  outside,  in  a  gallery  overlooking  and  open  to  the  Avorking 
delivery  space.  Its  position  here  is  necessary,  for  when  the  second  stack  room  is  built  the  lifts 
w’ill  be  common  to  both  stacks. 

The  upper  floor  does  not  call  for  comment.  There  are  some  excellent  points  in  the 
planning  of  this  building.  The  arrangements  for  the  open-shelf  rooms,  delivery  hall,  work 
delivery  space  and  stack  rooms  are  very  good  indeed,  and  the  approach  to  these  rooms  from 
the  main  entrance  is  very  direct.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  £60,000,  and  it  w’as  designed 
by  Messrs.  Tlankin  and  Kellogg,  of  Philadelphia. 

PROVIDENCE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BUILDING. 

The  Public  Library  building.  Providence,  R.I.,  'W’as  completed  and  occupied  in  March  1900. 
A  competition  limited  to  the  architects  of  Providence  resulted  in  Professor  M.  E.  Ware 
selecting  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Stone,  Carpenter,  and  Willson.  Owing  to  successWe  liberal  gifts 
these  were  much  modified  and  enlarged,  and  it  was  not  until  1896  that  building  operations 
were  commenced.  The  site  is  quite  isolated  and  nearly  200  ft.  square.  The  building  itself, 
consisting  of  the  main  block,  139  ft.  by  58  ft.,  and  the  stack  building  at  the  back,  108  ft.  long 
and  of  varying  widths,  covers  an  area  of  more  than  11,600  square  feet.  The  boiler  house  is 
placed  outside  the  building  in  the  rear  to  the  right.  In  the  planning  of  the  Providence 
library  it  is  evident  that  the  librarian's  point  of  view  was  well  considered,  and  his  advice  iiiA’ited 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  which  had  not  been  altogether  successfully  coped  with. 
The  Providence  plan  is  therefore  an  interesting  one,  coming  as  it  does  between  the  Boston 
and  Newark  libraries  in  date. 

The  basement,  Avhich  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  ground  from  front  to  rear  is  particularly 
well  lighted,  contains  more  stack-room  accommodation  than  any  of  the  floors  above,  the  whole 
of  the  space  below  the  delivery  room  being  occujiied.  The  men’s  staff  room,  fitted  W’ith  steel 
lockers  and  with  lavatories  adjoining,  men’s  and  women’s  public  lavatories,  packing  room. 
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supply  room  ^bindery,  are  all  arranged  in  the  front  block.  In  the  rear  to  the  right  is  a  bicycle 
yard  25  ft.  by  34  ft.,  fitted  up  on  each  side  with  holders,  with  an  entrance  to  the  building  and 
to  the  back  streets. 

The  first  floor  includes  the  three  rooms  which  evej-y  visitor  needs  to  find  directly 
accessible  to  him — the  delivery  room  (80  ft.  by  50  ft.),  in  innhediate  contact  with  the  stack 
and  the  two  main  reading-rooms  ;  the  periodical  room  (41  ft.  by  50  ft.)  ;  and  the  reference 
room  (41  ft.  by  50  ft.),  with  small  map 
room  (If)  ft.  by  12  ft.).  These  three 
rooms  together  comprise  an  area  of  more 
than  7,800  square  feet. 

On  the  second  floor  are  placed  the 
lecture  hall,  37  ft.  4  in.  by  40  ft.  10  in. 

(seating  capacity  110  persons),  the 
children’s  department  occupying  two 
interconnecting  rooms  (one  24  ft.  6  in. 
by  40  ft.  10  in.  and  the  other  18  ft.  3  in. 
by  18  ft.  10  in.).  The  standard  library 
is  a  feature  of  this  library :  it  has  two 
interconnecting  rooms  (one  12  ft.  by 
39  ft.,  the  other  19  ft.  6  in.  by  20  ft.). 

There  are  also  four  interconnecting  ad¬ 
ministrative  rooms  for  the  librarian,  the 
auditor,  records  and  trustees.  All  these 
are  in  the  main  building.  Behind,  over 
the  delivery  room,  is  a  large  educational 
study  room,  27  ft.  6  in.  by  36  ft.,  and 
beyond  is  the  fourth  stack  story,  27  ft. 

6  in.  by  43  ft.  10  in.,  with  the  women’s 
staff  room,  12  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  their 
toilet  room  adjoining. 

The  third  story  is  pre-eminently 
“  the  special  library  floor,”  providing 
laboratory  facilities  in  connection  with 
works  on  art,  industrial  literature  and 
other  departments  which  are  necessary 
for  a  manufacturing  centre.  There  are  two  reading-rooms — the  industrial  16  ft.  by  18  ft., 
and  the  medical  16  ft.  by  27  ft.  6  in. — with  their  stack  rooms  for  patent  literature  and 
medical  literature,  each  21  ft.  4  in.  by  39  ft.,  adjoining.  There  is  also  a  room  58  ft.  by 
43  ft.  6  in.  divided  into  alcoves  for  special  libraries  on  art,  music  (including  a  collection  of 
musical  scores  for  circulation),  historical  collections,  &c.  The  whole  of  these  rooms  are 
top-lighted,  which  is  unfortunate,  the  heat  in  the  summer  months  being  verj'  great  indeed. 
This  third  floor  is  connected  with  the  sixth  floor  of  stack,  which  is  also  top-lighted  here,  and 
beyond  the  stack  are  placed  two  study  rooms  over  the  two  below  on  the  fifth  floor  of  stack. 
Two  of  these  study  rooms  are  12  ft.  6  in.  by  15  ft.,  and  tw’O  12  ft.  6  in.  by  18  ft.  10  in.  The 
stack  building  (the  central  one  of  three  to  be  erected  at  some  time  in  the  future)  contains 
besides  the  stack  and  the  four  study  rooms  at  the  back,  &c.,  already  described,  the  greatei- 
portion  of  the  delivery  room,  48  ft.  by  48  ft.,  which  projects  into  this  part  of  the  building,  so 
that  an  important  point  is  thereby  secured — the  delivery  counter  is  placed  in  an  ideally 
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favoui-able  position,  with  stack  above  and  stack  below  as  well  as  stack  beyond.  In  wdiat  is 
really  the  inner  main  hall  are  the  registration  desk  and  information  office,  and  between  this 
hall  and  the  delivery  room  1)eyond  arc  placed  lietween  the  piers  the  cases  containing  the 
new  books  and  books  of  interest  on  special  sul»jects  engaging  the  public  attention  at  the 
time.  The  delivery  space  proper  is  27  ft.  0  in.  wide  by  30  ft.  long,  and  is  fitted  with 
seating  on  each  side  similar  to  that  sliown  on  plan.  Beyond  is  the  delivery  counter,  about 

11  feet  wide  and  projecting  live  feet  from  the  wall  ;  tliere  is  I'oom  for  three,  attendants 
behind  it — two  at  the  counter  and  one  behind  in  the  recess  at  the  opening  connecting  with 
the  stack  rooms.  Here  is  placed  a  shelf,  and  books  are  delivered  direct  from  second  and  third 
floors.  From  the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  floors,  small  elevators  are  used.  The  level  of 
the  second  floor  of  stack  above  delivery  I'oom  floor  is  3  ft.  7  in. 

The  ceilings  to  the  two  wings  and  to  the  two  side  approaches  to  the  delivery  room  being 
much  lower  than  those  over  the  other  portions,  light  is  obtained  over  them,  so  ranges  of 
lunette  openings  are  possible  by  this  means  on  three  sides.  Besides  small  windows,  the  wings 
also  have  skylights  in  each  bay  (see  plan).  In  the  right  wing  are  placed  the  shelf  lists,  which 
are  type-written  and  bound,  and  in  the  left  wing  the  card  catalogue,  where  a  large  table  is 
provided  as  well  as  a  slielf  ledge  all  around  the  walls  for  standing  to. 

The  cataloguing  room  is  really  cut  out  of  the  delivery  room,  and  no  doubt  when  an 
enlargement  of  the  library  takes  place  more  I'oom  will  be  provided  for  it :  its  bay  for  small 
reference  library  for  official  use  is  a  pleasing  feature. 

The  reference  room  (11  ft.  hy  50  ft.  and  IG  ft.  4  in.  high)  is  well  lighted  on  its  three 
sides,  the  sills  of  the  windows  being  above  shelves  round  the  room  ;  these  are  5  ft.  3  in. 
high.  Those  to  wall  in  which  entrance  occurs  are  7  ft.  high.  It  is  fitted  with  six  tables 

12  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  (i  in.  wide,  seating  five  readers  either  side,  a  total  of  ninety  readers. 
The  attendant’s  desk  is  placed  in  the  right-hand  corner  next  cataloguing  room.  The  small 
map  room  off  this  room  is  conveniently  situated. 

The  periodical  room,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  reference  room,  difi'ers  in  an'angement 
from  it.  The  far  portion  of  the  room  is  fitted  with  two  rows  of  six  small  tables,  2  ft.  by  4  ft., 
with  four  chairs  to  each ;  one  large  table  is  reserved  for  women.  The  room  is  shelved  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  reference  room.  The  inner  wall  is  fitted  with  cases  containing  drawers 
for  the  current  numbers  of  periodicals,  where  they  are  kept  previous  to  binding.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  arranged  around  a  column,  is  placed  a  periodical  stand  containing  spaces 
for  just  200.  The  lower  portion  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  is  circular,  the  remainder  being  octagonal. 
At  a  height  of  3  ft.  24  in.  it  has  a  12  in.  sloping  rest.  The  lower  portion  has  twelve  divisions 
in  its  height,  the  first  being  74  in.  off  floor,  and  the  upper  portion  fifteen  divisions  and  is 
2  ft.  74  in.  high. 

The  stack  room  at  this  level  consists  of  a  front  portion  27  ft.  ti  in.  wide  by  43  ft.  10  in. 
long,  and  the  end  building  placed  longwise  to  it  12  ft.  G  in.  by  34  ft.  G  in.  Each  floor 
of  the  stack  is  7  ft.  1  in.  from  floor  to  floor.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  of  the  stack  are  of  steel, 
including  the  shelving.  The  gangways  are  of  glass,  2  ft.  wide,  with  a  3  in.  air  space  each 
side  between  glass  and  shelf  line,  making  space  between  shelves  2  ft.  6  in.  The  width  of 
each  stack  is  1  ft.  10  in.  and  the  ends  are  solid.  The  shelves  are  of  steel,  rounded  front  and 
back,  enamelled,  and  are  10  in.  wide.  The  walls  are  lined  with  1  in.  polished  white  marble,  in 
slabs  of  one  height,  G  ft.  7  in.,  and  2  ft.  10  in.  wide.  The  G  in.  skirting  is  of  polished  black 
marble.  The  stacks  are  very  well  arranged,  well-lighted,  and  not  over-crowded,  the  only  ill- 
lighted  portion  being  the  central  space  of  the  room  below  the  delivery  hall. 

A  special  provision  has  been  made  for  dusting  books.  On  every  stack  floor  a  small  closet 
is  arranged  for  this  purpose  at  one  end,  and  all  dust  shaken  from  them  into  a  hopper  is 
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drawn  by  a  1^-horse  power  fan,  placed  just  below  the  roof  and  discharging  the  dust-laden  air 
by  a  6  in.  pipe  passing  through  it.  There  are  two  staircases  between  the  floors  of  stacks, 
one  at  each  end. 

The  room  set  apart  for  the  standard  library  is  a  well-proportioned  room  with  a  barrel 
ceiling.  It  has  fixed  seating  on  two  sides,  and  book  shelves  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  3  in.  on  the 
other  sides.  The  assistant  librarian’s  desk  is  placed  in  this  room  and  several  small  tables 
1  ft.  8  in.  high  and  18  in.  diameter  are  arranged  near  the  seating.  The  special  reading-room 
adjoining  is  18  ft.  6  in.  by  20  ft.,  also  fitted  with  shelving. 

The  children’s  room  (24  ft.  6  in.  by  40  ft.  10  in.)  is  fitted  with  tables  to  accommodate  forty- 
eight  readers,  three  each  3  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft.  9  in.  for  eight  readers,  and  two  each  3  ft.  by  12  ft.  long 
for  twelve  readers :  these  long  tables  are  only  2  ft.  high.  The  attendant’s  desk  is  at  the  entrance, 
and  a  small  work-table  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  central  column  has  framed 
around  it  panels  for  exhibiting  pictures.  Shelving  is  placed  around  the  Avails,  4  ft.  high  to 
window  sills,  and  one  shelf  higher  between  them.  The  card  catalogue  is  placed  in  the  far 
corner  of  the  room,  with  table  for  reference.  The  adjoining  room  is  used  as  a  class  room  for 
the  study  of  special  subjects.  Cupboards  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  with  a  12  in.  ledge  are  arranged 
around  the  walls,  and  above  to  a  total  height  of  7  ft.  the  walls  are  covered  with  coloured  linen, 
having  brass  rods  to  which  photographs  and  drawings  may  be  hung.  The  first  rod  is 
1  ft.  5  in.  high,  then  12  in.,  then  6  in.  and  6  in. — four  rods  altogether.  The  room  has  one 
large  table,  4  ft.  by  9  ft.,  with  eight  stools  to  it.  Off  this  room  is  a  small  lavatory  with  basin 
only ;  other  toilet  accommodation  is  provided  in  the  basement. 

The  cost  was  about  ^53,000,  and  the  shelving  capacity  is  for  225,000  volumes.  Generally 
this  is  a  very  interesting  building.  A  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  the  new 
requirements  of  the  “  free  access  ”  policy,  and  to  a  large  extent  it  has  been  successful. 

AVASHINGTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARV,  AVASHINGTON,  D.C. 

The  design  for  the  Washington  Public  Library  building,  Washington,  D.C.,  was  the 
result  of  practically  an  open  competition.  Ten  av ell-known  lihraiy  architects  were  invited  to 
compete,  each  receiving  an  honorarium  of  £50.  Other  architects  Avere  also  alloAved  to  send 
in  schemes,  and  the  result  was  that  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Ackerman  and  Boss,  of  Noav  York, 
were  selected  (not  an  invited  firm).  The  programme  of  the  competition  AV'as  issued  in 
May  1899,  and  in  August  1900  building  operations  commenced,  after  the  plans  had  been  very 
much  revised.  The  conditions  of  the  competition  Avere  very  carefully  drawn  up,  and  the  cost 
was  limited  to  £50,000,  but  this  was  oA^erstepped  considerably,  the  total  estimated  cost 
being  £70,000.  Altogether  the  building  covers  over  17,000  square  feet,  its  frontage  is 
220  ft.,  with  60  ft.  return  ends,  and  the  greatest  depth  through  centre  is  111  ft.  6  in. 
Avhere  the  stack  room  occurs.  The  building  consists  of  basement  and  tAvo  floors  above.  The 
basement  (12  ft.  floor  to  floor)  is  but  partly  beloAV  the  ground  level  and  is  Avell  lighted. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  placed  under  the  approach  of  the  main  entrance  above,  the  vestibule 
being  20  ft.  by  15  ft.,  from  Avhich  the  stairs  on  either  side  lead  to  the  main  vestibule  above. 
Entered  from  half-landings,  placed  six  steps  up,  is  arranged  the  lavatory  accommodation 
for  men  and  Avomen,  the  latter  to  the  right  and  the  former  to  the  left.  Beyond  the  vestibule 
is  a  large  space  for  bicycles.  One  room  only — that  occupying  the  Avest  AAfing — is  intended 
for  real  library  use  :  it  is  58  ft.  6  in.  by  50  ft.,  and  will  ultimately  become  the  children’s 
reading-room  Avhen  the  demand  for  juvenile  accommodation  outgroAvs  the  space  provided 
on  the  first  floor  for  this  purpose,  or  Avhen  the  children’s  room  on  the  first  floor  is 
needed  for  the  open-shelf  accommodation.  The  east  Aving,  of  the  same  dimensions,  is  devoted 
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to  the  staff  lunch  room  (20  ft.  by  24  ft.),  fitted  with  lockers,  with  a  kitchen  and  pantry 
adjacent,  store  rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  caretaker,  house  cleaners,  and  scrub-women.  The 
boiler-room  (52  ft.  6  in.  by  32  ft.)  extends  down  to  a  sub-basement  (21  ft.  6  in.)  below  the  first 
floor  level,  therefore  9  ft.  6  in.  below  the  basement  floor,  and  is  placed  right  in  the  centre  of 
the  building.  Behind  it  are  placed  the  packing  and  delivery  room  (34  ft.  by  22  ft.)  and  the 
station  delivery  (15  ft.  by  25  ft.),  into  which  delivery  waggons  can  back,  having  a  staircase 
and  lift  to  the  stack  room.  The  room  for  binding  and  repairs  (34  ft.  by  22  ft.)  occupies  the 
other  corner.  Near  it  is  the  attendants’  entrance. 

The  first  floor  entrance  is  approached  by  a  wide  flight  of  sixteen  steps.  From  the  vestibule 
the  delivery  hall  is  entered,  and  directly  opposite  the  entrance  is  placed  the  delivery  counter. 
Not  including  the  staircases  either  side  of  the  vestibule,  the  s^iace  devoted  to  the  public  and 
the  officials  for  delivery  work  is  about  50  ft.  by  40  ft. 

The  delivery  counter  has  a  frontage  of  60  ft.  to  the  delivery  hall  and  the  card  catalogue 
is  placed  to  the  right,  and  seats  for  the  waiting  borrowers  to  the  left.  At  the  back  of  the 
counter  (beyond  the  corridor)  is  the  stack  room,  which  is  22  ft.  6  in.  by  83  ft.,  occupying  the 
whole  north  end  of  the  central  block  and  extending  up  through  both  first  and  second  stories, 
containing  altogether  five  floors  of  7  ft.  each  in  height,  and  having  a  shelving  capacity  of 
about  264,500  volumes.  There  are  altogether  twenty-one  rows  of  stacks  18  ft.  long  on  each 
floor,  with  light  between  each  row,  and  the  upper  story  is  top-lighted.  The  floors  are  to 
be  of  white  marble  or  glass. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  stack  room  the  accession  room  and 
librarian’s  room  are  placed,  while  on  the  east  side  the  catalogue  room  and  small  reference 
room  occupy  similar  positions. 

In  the  east  wing  is  the  general  reading-room  (58  ft.  6  in.  by  50  ft.),  arranged  with 
nine  tables  seating  eight  readers  each,  and  one  seating  four,  also  an  attendant’s  desk. 
Around  the  whole  of  the  w'alls  of  the  room  shelves  are  provided  to  a  height  of  5  ft.,  which 
will  contain  7,770  books.  This  room  is  exceptionally  well  lighted  on  three  sides  by  eight 
fine  windows. 

At  present  the  west  wing,  of  similar  dimensions,  is  divided  into  two  by  a  temporary 
partition — half  arranged  as  the  children’s  room,  with  five  tables  seating  eight  each,  with 
shelving  around  for  5,500  books,  and  the  other  half  arranged  as  an  open-shelf  room, 
also  shelved  for  5,500,  with  one  long  central  table  seating  twenty  readers.  In  time,  as 
before  stated,  the  whole  of  this  wing  will  be  devoted  to  the  open-shelf  room,  and  the  children 
will  occupy  the  large  room  below  it.  The  other  rooms  to  be  noted  on  this  floor  are  the  check 
room  and  reception  room,  on  either  side  of  the  staircases  and  adjacent  to  the  entrance. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  memorial  hall  (50  ft.  by  25  ft.),  placed  centrally  to  the  front. 
To  the  right,  over  the  reading-room  below,  is  the  newspaper  and  periodical  room,  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  fitted  similarly  ;  to  the  left  the  lecture  hall  occupies  a  similar  position.  Four 
special  study  rooms,  each  20  ft.  by  14  ft.,  are  placed  conveniently  near  the  stack  room. 

TOWN  LIBKAEIES.— DIVISION  II. 

At  least  two  distinct  types  occur  in  the  libraries  selected  to  illustrate  plans  adopted  in 
this  class.  The  Atlanta  and  Davenport  represent  one  and  the  Pawtucket  the  other.  The 
latter  has  only  a  basement  and  first  floor ;  the  others  have  an  additional  floor.  At  Atlanta 
the  plan  is  more  compact,  and  therefore  more  easily  worked  as  a  library  than  the  rather 
monumental  plan  at  Pawtucket.  The  open-shelf  rooms  adjoining  the  stack-room  and  either 
side  of  the  delivery  space  are  excellent  features  in  the  Atlanta  library.  The  Utica  library  has 
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not  been  erected  yet.  It  seems  to  come  midway  between  the  above  types.  All  the  important 
rooms  are  placed  on  the  first  floor.  Among  the  points  worthy  of  note  are  the  reference  spaces 
(10  ft.  wide)  on  each  floor  of  the  stack  room;  the  important  position  of  the  children’s  room, 
which  balances  the  general  reading-room ;  and  the  provision  for  special  study  rooms. 
Libraries  of  this  size — the  cost  ranging  from  £'20,000  to  £50,000 — are  becoming  very 
numerous,  and  there  is  no  doubt  many  new  developments  in  their  planning  will  be  always 
taking  place. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 

The  Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  completed  and  opened  last  year.  It 
consists  of  three  floors,  and  is  built  on  an  isolated  site.  The  main  building  has  a  frontage  of 
IK)  ft.  and  a  depth  of  (id  ft.  :  projecting  from  the  side  to  the  right  is  the  building  for  the  book 
stack,  18  ft.  w-ide  and  56  ft.  deep,  set  back  5  ft.  from  line  of  frontage. 

The  liasement  is  reached  either  from  a  small  liaek  entrance  or  from  the  staircase  leading 
from  the  main  entrance  hall  on  the  lirst  floor.  It  is  10  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  The  children’s  room 
extends  across  the  whole  of  the  west  side.  It  is  63  ft.  (i  in.  by  58  ft.,  and  well  lighted  on  three 
sides.  It  is  divided  into  two  by  a  gangway  8  ft.  wide,  leading  to  the  attendant’s  desk :  either 
side  of  the  gangxvay  are  railings  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  having  gates  in  them  next  the  attendant’s 
desk,  so  each  child  entering  or  leaving  is  well  under  control.  Each  of  these  rooms  has  six 
tables,  seating  four  readei’s  each — tables  vary  in  shape  and  height.  The  sizes  of  these  tables 
are  as  follows: — Tables  3  ft.  6  in.  tliameter,  1  ft.  10  in.  high,  chairs  1  ft.  2  in.  high. 
Tables  3  ft.  by  5  ft.,  2  ft.  4  in,  high,  chairs  1  ft.  44  in.  high.  Tables  3  ft.  6  in.  diameter, 
2  ft.  6  in.  high,  chairs  1  ft.  54  in.  high. 

Seats  are  fitted  in  each  of  the  windows  :  they  are  7  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  4  in.  high.  The 
catalogue  files  are  placed  either  side  of  attendant’s  desk.  Specimen  cases  with  glazed  doors, 
bulletin  boards  with  portfolios  under,  and  shelving  8  in.  deep  are  placed  to  a  height  of  6  ft. 
6  in.  between  the  windows,  as  well  as  on  the  east  wall.  In  a  similar  position  on  the  east 
side  is  the  work  room.  It  is  33  ft.  6  in.  bj’  58  ft.,  lighted  on  two  sides,  north  and  south,  and 
a  central  opening  from  it  enters  directly  into  the  stack  room,  the  floor  of  which  is  up  six 
steps.  This  latter  room  is  17  ft.  by  52  ft.  The  stacks  are  well  arranged  and  lighted,  and 
will  take  on  each  floor  approximately  17,220  books.  Two  lifts  with  a  table  between, 
and  a  staircase  adjoining,  to  upper  floors,  are  grouped  together,  and  near  at  hand  a  toilet 
room  for  staff  is  provided.  There  are  altogether  four  floors  of  stacks,  each  7  ft.  6  in. 
in  height.  The  upper  floor  is  top-lighted,  and  is  at  present  used  as  the  cataloguers’  room. 
The  stacks  themselves  are  especially  well  arranged,  having  ample  space  between  for  reaching 
the  books.  The  two  floors  above  are  stacked  in  a  similar  manner. 

On  the  first  floor  plan  the  hall  is  placed  right  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is  reached 
directly  from  the  entrance  vestibule.  It  is  42  ft.  l\y  20  ft.  The  main  staircase  opens  directly 
out  of  it  on  the  north  side.  To  the  left  is  the  magazine  room,  and  to  the  right  the  delivery 
room.  The  four  smaller  rooms  that  open  from  the  hall  are  placed  either  side  of  the  staircase 
and  vestibule:  they  average  about  11  ft.  by  17  ft.  6  in.,  and  are  used  as  special  study  rooms 
and  for  the  medical  library.  Each  of  these  rooms  is  provided  with  a  table  3  ft.  by  8  ft.  and 
2  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  shelving  to  walls  6  ft.  6  in,  high.  The  medical  library  shelving  has 
glazed  doors  and  a  magazine  rack  beneath  the  window.  The  delivery  space  is  22  ft.  by  20  ft. 
wide,  the  latter  width  being  the  length  of  delivery  counter  to  the  public.  It  has  m  it  the 
cases  for  the  card  catalogue  and  two  tables  6  ft.  bj^  2  ft.  for  its  use.  On  each  side  of  this 
delivery  space  two  rooms  are  set  apart  for  ojien  shelves.  They  are  divided  by  railings  2  ft. 
6  in.  high,  litted  with  gates,  and  are  each  25  ft.  by  18  ft.  6  in.  Both  have  two  tables,  each  3  ft 
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by  8  ft.,  and  10  ft.  of  the  return  of  the  delivery  counter  on  each  side  face  towards  these  rooms. 
The  counter  is  3  ft.  wide,  2  ft,  10  in.  high,  fitted  towards  attendant’s  desk  with  drawers,  cup¬ 
boards  and  shelves.  There  is  a  working  space  of  12  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  table  for  the  attendant, 
and  behind  it  is  the  opening  to  the  stack  room,  being  the  full  length  of  the  working  space. 
The  stack  room  is  also  approached  from  each  of  the  open-shelf  rooms :  it  is  arranged  prac¬ 
tically  as  the  floor  below — two  lavatory  basins  for  public  use  take  the  place  of  the  staff  toilet. 

The  magazine  room  is  the  same  size,  33  ft.  6  in.  by  58  ft.,  as  the  children’s  room  below 
it,  and  the  windows  are  placed  on  the  three  sides  in  a  similar  manner.  The  attendant’s 


"  PI(4.  10.— CAUNEGIE  LIBHAIIY,  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  :  VLAN  OF  FIRST  FLUOR. 

MESSRS.  ACKERMAN  AND  ROSS,  ARCHITECTS,  NEW  YORK  (TTY. 

X,  Stacks.  XI,  Magazine  Room,  xii,  Writing  Room,  xiir,  Vestibule,  xiv,  Loggia,  xy,  Committee  Room,  xyi,  Hall,  xvii,  Medical  Library, 

XVIII,  Vestibule,  xix,  Special  Study  Room,  xx,  Delivery  Room. 

AH  shelving,  cases,  wainscoting,  &c.,  on  this  floor,  except  under  windows  and  in  Room  X,  G  ft.  6  in.  liigli.  d,  Tables,  3  ft.  by  8  ft.  by  2  ft.  G  in. 
high,  and  chairs,  1  ft.  si  in.  high.  Settles,  1  ft.  5^  in.  high.  Tables  for  Card  Catalogues  2  ft.  by  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  5  in.  high.  Table  in  Room  X 
1  ft.  8  in.  by  5  ft.  by  12  ft.  6  in. 

enclosure  and  desk  is  placed  directly  opposite  the  entrance.  It  is  about  9  ft.  by  9  ft.,  with  a 
panelled  railing  2  ft.  6  in.  high  enclosing  it,  and  having  a  gate  opening  into  either  side  of 

the  room.  There  are  eight  tables,  3  ft.  by  8  ft.,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  each  having  six  chairs, 

1  ft.  5^  in.  high  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  opposite  the  attendant’s  desk,  is  a  circular  table 
6  ft.  diameter,  seating  eight  readers.  Seats  are  provided  in  the  window  openings,  and  along 
the  front  wall  a  standing  newspaper  desk  25  ft.  long.  Shelving  8  in.  deep  and  roller  shelving 

2  ft.  deep  by  6  ft.  high  occupy  the  remaining  wall  spaces.  Here  will  be  kept  the  bound 
volumes  of  the  magazines  and  the  current  files  of  all  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals. 

On  the  second  floor  the  reference  room  is  placed  over  the  open-shelf  room  and  delivery 

space.  It  is  33  ft.  (5  in.  by  58  ft.,  and  has  the  attendant’s  desk  exactly  opposite  the  entrance, 

and  opening  out  of  what  will  be  one  day  the  top  floor  of  the  stack.  The  tables,  &c.,  and  the 
number  of  readers  they  accommodate,  are  as  the  magazine  room  already  described.  The 
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shelving  is  10  in.  deep  instead  of  8  in.,  and  there  is  a  case  9  ft.  wide  with  20  in.  deep  roller 
shelving  for  atlases.  It  is  14  ft.  in  height  and  is  well  top-lighted,  in  addition  to  the  windows 
front  and  back.  A  temporary  panelled  partition  (>  ft.  G  in.  high  separates  this  room  from  the 
catalogue  room  at  the  hack  of  the  attendant’s  desk. 

The  rooms  for  the  librarian  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  to  the  front  a 
public  office  21  ft.  by  IK  ft.,  and  a  private  office  17  ft.  G  in.  l)y  10  ft.  G  in.  Opposite,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  upper  hall,  are  placed  the  women’s  toilet  and  staff  rooms.  The  latter  is  fitted 
with  ten  14  in.  by  IG  in.  bv  G  ft.  G  in,  lockers,  with  G  in.  drawers  at  bottom  and  shelf  at  top. 
There  is  also  a  sink  and  a  marble-topped  table  adjoining,  with  small  gas  stoves. 

The  large  room  in  the  other  wing  over  the  magazine  room,  and  of  the  same  size,  is  fitted 
as  a  lecture  hall.  This  room  will,  according  to  the  librarian’s  report,  “  eventually  become  the 
main  reading-room  of  the  library,  with  shelving  capacity  for  5,000  volumes,  specially  selected.” 

The  compactness  o)  the  plan  is  very  marked,  and  it  is  of  its  type  an  excellent  example. 
The  total  cost  was  i25,0O0,  and  it  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Ackerman  and  Eoss,  of  New 
York. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

In  many  ways  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  similar  to  the  library  at 
Atlanta.  It  covers,  though,  somewhat  less  area,  the  frontage  of  the  building  being  120  ft.  long, 
with  a  depth  of  G4  ft.  The  site  is  an  isolated  one.  In  the  basement — approached  from 
entrances  at  both  sides  and  by  a  staircase  from  the  main  vestibule  above — are  the  two 
children’s  rooms — the  reading-room,  25  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  six  tables  seating  six  each  (36), 
and  the  children’s  study,  of  the  same  size  and  fitted  in  the  same  way.  Other  rooms  are 
provided  for  the  reports  and  historic  records,  work-room  IG  ft.  h}^  18  ft.,  boiler  room  16  ft.  by 
2G  ft.,  large  storage  room  (under  delivery  room),  plenum  (under  vestibule), with  inlets  under  steps 
to  entrance,  janitor’s  room,  disinfecting  room,  and  the  men’s  lavatory.  The  children’s  lavatory 
is  placed  oft’  the  study  room.  On  the  first  floor  the  delivery  hall,  2G  ft.  by  39  ft.,  is  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  is  reached  directly  from  the  entrance  vestibule.  It  is  top-lighted 
and  42  ft.  in  height.  In  the  centre  is  placed  a  large  table  to  seat  fourteen  readers.  To  the 
left  is  the  general  reading-room,  25  ft.  by  GO  ft.,  with  small  alcove  at  entrance  between  it  and 
the  delivery  room,  12  ft.  by  30  ft.  There  are  IG  tables — 13  seating  six  each  and  3  four  each. 
To  the  right  is  the  delivery  counter  (with  work  space  balancing  the  alcove  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall),  and  the  stack  room,  25  ft.  by  GO  ft.  The  latter  is  arranged  for  two  floors  of  stacks,  the 
twelve  rows  lieing  each  18  ft.  long  and  the  total  shelving  capacity  GO, 000  volumes.  Entrance 
to  the  stack  room  is  accessible  to  the  public,  but  controlled  by  electric  button  snap-catch  gates 
each  side  of  the  delivery  counter,  at  the  command  of  the  attendant.  The  reference  room, 
18  ft.  l)y  25  ft.,  with  alcove,  is  well  arranged,  having  its  entrance  from  the  delivery  hall  well 
controlled  from  the  delivery  desk,  and  it  also  opens  directly  into  the  stack  room.  The 
cataloguer’s  room,  11  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  librarian’s  room,  17  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with  lift  to  librarian’s 
private  room  above  and  work  room  below,  balance  on  the  other  side  of  the  delivery  desk,  and 
to  the  left  of  the  librarian’s  room  is  the  special  library,  14  ft.  b}^  24  ft.  The  ladies’ cloak-room 
and  toilet  adjoin  the  general  reading-room.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  placed  additional 
special  library  rooms  and  private  rooms  for  the  literary  circle,  as  well  as  an  assembly  hall  and 
exhiliition  room.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Calvin  Kiessling,  of  Boston. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  UTICA,  N.Y. 

In  the  very  recent  competition  for  the  Public  Library,  Utica,  N.Y.,  ten  well-known  firms 
of  architects  experienced  in  the  construction  of  librar}^  buildings  were  asked  to  compete.  The 
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conditions  of  competition  and  suggested  outline  plans  of  the  two  floors  were  drawn  up  by  the 
assessor,  Professor  W.  B.  Ware,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  cut  down  the  size  of  the  selected  design  considerably,  but  the  general  arrangement 
exists.  The  plan  illustrated  [fig.  12]  is  the  competition  one  without  these  variations.  In  the 
suggested  outline  plan  certain  points  are  distinctly  good,  particularly  the  relative  positions  of 
the  stack  room,  delivery  hall  and  space,  and  the  reference  and  children’s  reading  rooms,  but  to 
obtain  this  nearly  all  these  rooms  have  to  be  top-lighted  to  assist  the  side  lights  perhaps  a 
doubtful  feature,  certainly  an  extravagant  one.  The  children’s  room  occupies  an  important 


11,— CARNEGIE  LIBRARY,  DAVENPORT,  lOlVA,  IT.S.A.  :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 
MR.  CALVIN  KIBSSLING,  ARCHITECT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


place.  In  the  conditions  its  area  was  desired  to  be  as  the  main  reading  and  reference  room. 
The  suggested  position  and  form  of  the  stack  room,  with  its  reference  space  extending  its 
whole  length  on  each  floor,  is  also  good,  the  only  objection  being  that  the  inSide  portion  of  the 
stack  might  be  dark — depending  as  it  does  on  the  borrowed  light  of  the  lantern  over  the 
delivery  hall.  Still,  the  advantage  of  having  all  the  books  within  such  easy  reach  is  great. 

The  basement,  which  is  about  8  ft.  6  in.  in  the  clear,  is  entered  from  the  outside  by  an 
entrance  from  an  area  in  the  rear.  The  area  is  reached  by  a  very  wide  flight  of  fourteen 
steps,  18  ft.  wide.  On  either  side  of  the  vestibule  are  placed  the  public  lavatories  and  check 
rooms,  and  beyond  are  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the  delivery  hall  on  the  main  floor.  All  the 
other  rooms  belong  to  the  administrative  side  of  the  building,  and  include  a  very  large  general 
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wovli  room,  macluiiery,  licating  and  ventilating  plant,  old  newspaper  tiles,  receiving  and 
Innding  stores,  and  janitor’s  quarters.  There  are  two  service  staircases  and  a  staff  entrance. 
The  stack  does  not  start  on  this  floor. 

On  the  first  floor,  or  main  floor  after  passing  through  the  A'estibnle,  which  has  the 
librarian  s  iniblic  room,  12  It.  0  in.  by  22  It.,  and  the  janitor’s  room  of  the  same  size,  on  either 
side,  the  hall  corridor  is  reached  :  it  is  10  It.  wide,  and  extends  from  end  to  end,  toilet  rooms 
being  placed  at  the  extreme  ends — rooms  which  are  hardly  required  at  this  point  and 
necessitating  waste  space  in  the  form  of  corridor  to  get  to  them.  In  the  front  of  the  building 


FIG.  12.— PURLIO  LIBHARY,  UTTC.A,  N.V. 
MU.  A.  U.  .7AUK:?Oy,  ARCniTFCT. 


to  the  left  is  placed  the  newspaper  room,  26  ft.  by  46  ft.,  and  in  a  similar  position  on  the 
right  two  speciar  collection  rooms,  one  25  ft.  by  26  ft.  and  the  other  Iff  ft.  6  in.  by  26  ft. : 
both  these  are  reached  from  the  corridor.  I)irectly  opposite  the  vestibule  is  the  delivery  room, 
2ff  ft.  by  36  ft.,  with  the  delivery  counter  projecting  into  it  from  the  stack  room.  On  the  right 
is  placed  the  children’s  room.  36  ft.  by  51  ft.,  and  on  the  left  the  reading  and  reference  room 
of  similar  size  :  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor  and  basement  are  arranged  on  either  side  between. 
These  stairs  interfere  very  little  with  the  scheme  desired  of  having  these  rooms  practically 
under  the  control  of  the  delivery  counter  ;  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  lecture  room  on 
the  second  floor  is  used,  the  current  of  people  using  them  must  become  a  very  disturbing 
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element  to  the  readers.  Both  these  main  reading-rooms  are  lighted  from  the  top,  as  well  as 
by  three  windows  at  the  ends.  From  the  floor  to  the  flat  ceiling  light  is  30  feet,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  room  being  22  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  The  space  in  each  room  adjacent  to  the 
windows  is  divided  into  three  alcoves  by  bookcases  6  ft.  high.  Similar  cases  are  fitted  into 
recessed  bays  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the  room  to  the  same  height. 

The  librarian’s  private  room,  10  ft.  by  23  ft.,  is  placed  between  the  reading-room  and 
catalogue  room,  26  ft.  by  34  ft.,  which  is  placed  in  the  far  left-hand  corner  of  the  building  at 
the  end  of  the  stack  room.  In  a  similar  position  to  the  right  are  placed  two  study  rooms, 
both  26  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  balancing  the  librarian’s  room  is  a  small  study  room  opening  out  of 
the  children’s  room. 

The  stack  room  is  65  ft.  by  38  ft.  The  stacks  are  each  18  ft.  long  and  are  arranged  in 
one  row.  There  are  altogether  twelve  of  them,  containing  space  for  21,600  volumes  on  each 
floor,  a  total  on  the  five  floors  of  108,000.  The  spaces  in  front  of  the  stacks  towards  the  delivery 
room  and  at  the  back  towards  the  windows  are  both  10  ft.  wide,  the  latter  being  used  as  a 
reference  room.  As  this  is  arranged  so  on  each  floor,  a  great  number  of  readers  can  therefore 
be  accommodated  quite  close  to  the  books.  This  is  very  like  the  plan  adopted  for  the  seminar 
rooms  at  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Book  lifts  and  stairs  at  each  end  of  the  stack  are 
conveniently  arranged.  In  the  mezzanine  floor,  over  a  small  portion  at  either  end  of  the 
stack  room,  are  provided  coat  and  lunch  rooms  for  the  staff,  and  study  rooms. 

The  second  floor,  which  is  level  with  the  fourth  floor  of  the  stack,  contains  a  large  hall 
30  ft.  by  96  ft.,  a  map  room  19  ft.  by  26  ft.,  a  lecture  room  19  ft.  by  26  ft.,  two  study  rooms 
9  ft.  by  36  ft.  each,  two  special  collection  rooms  19  ft.  by  26  ft.,  a  staff  room  with  elevator 
14  ft.  by  26  ft.,  trustees’  room  19  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  two  toilet  rooms.  The  cost  was  limited 
to  £30,000,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Jackson,  of  New  York. 


PAWTUCKET  LIBRARY. 

,  In  the  Library  Building  at  Pawtucket,  B.I.,  the  planning  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
The  approach  is  through  a  portico  into  a  vestibule,  and  then  directly  into  a  square  delivery 
hall,  with  two  large  columns  in  each  of  the  four  openings  leading  to  the  main  divisions  of  the 
library.  Exactly  opposite  is  the  delivery  counter,  enclosing  a  space,  25  ft.  by  6  ft.,  having  two 
semicircular  ends,  one  towards  the  delivery  hall  and  the  other  towards  the  stack  room.  From 
the  attendant’s  desk  practically  all  these  main  rooms  are  controlled — the  children’s  room  to 
the  right,  the  reading-room  to  the  left,  and  the  stack  room  in  the  rear.  Originally  the  stack 
room  was  arranged  on  the  alcove  system,  but  now  it  is  fitted  with  stacks  running  in  four 
rows  lengthwise,  with  half-  stacks  at  walls.  They  are  3  ft.  apart,  and  have  3-ft.  gangways 
across.  The  lighting  will  hardly  be  so  successful  as  in  the  original  scheme.  Each  floor  of 
the  stack  is  capable  of  shelving  21,000  volumes. 

The  general  reading-room  is  24  ft.  hy  55  ft.  It  is  fitted  with  two  rows  of  tables  -  twelve 
altogether — each  3  ft.  by  5  ft.,  and  seating  four.  An  open  fireplace  is  placed  on  the  inner 
wall,  and  on  either  side  is  an  opening  to  the  reference  room,  32  ft.  by  23  ft.,  fitted  with  four 
round  tables  for  four  readers  each.  This  room  is  also  reached  by  a  corridor  from  the  delivery 
hall.  The  children’s  room  has  also  two  rows  of  twelve  tables,  3  ft.  by  5  ft.,  2  ft.  2  in.  high. 
Shelves  are  fitted  between  the  pilasters  along  the  wall  of  room,  and  their  toilet  room  is  reached 
from  the  half-landing  of  the  side  staircase.  Both  these  rooms  are  top-lighted,  in  addition  to 
having  windows  at  the  front  and  sides.  The  ceiling  over  the  delivery  hall  is  36  ft.  from  the 
floor,  going  up  to  a  greater  height  than  the  adjoining  rooms,  which  are  20  ft.  in  height.  The 
librarian’s  room,  20  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  the  cataloguing  room,  20  ft.  by  12  ft.,  are  placed  adjacent 
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to  the  delivery  desk,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left.  A  trustees’  room  and  side 
entrance  hall  and  staircase  balance  the  reference  room  on  the  left.  There  is  no  second  floor. 

In  the  basement  the  newspaper  and  periodical  room  is  placed  under  the  stack  room,  two 
circular  staircases  at  the  sides  connecting  them.  The  large  rooms  under  the  main  reading- 

rooms  are  used,  one  as  an 
art  room  and  the  other  for 
s})ecial  exhibits.  They  are 
fitted  with  special  cases, 
swinging  frames,  '.tc. 

The  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing  w'as  £45,000,  and  the 
architects  were  Messrs. 
Cram,  Goodhue  and  Fer¬ 
guson,  of  Boston. 


Although 


m  one  or 
two  details  the  plan  of 
the  Public  Library,  Fall 
Piiver,  ]\Iass.,  has  been 
slightly  altered,  it  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that 
illustrated  [fig.  14],  which 
was  the  one  selected  in 
the  competition,  but  some 
of  the  rooms  have  been 
re-allotted. 

The  arrangement  of 
plan  is  very  simple.  On 
the  main  floor  is  a  large 

top-lighted  delivery  hall,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  building.  It  has  an  arcaded  gallery  8  ft. 
wide  on  the  second  floor,  surrounding  it.  To  the  right  of  it  is  the  main  staircase,  very  well 
aiTanged,  and  beyond  is  the  periodical  reading-room.  To  the  left  is  placed  the  large  stack 
room,  eventually  to  he  fitted  with  seven  floors,  and  then  capable  of  taking  8‘25,000  volumes.- 
Opposite  the  main  entrance  is  the  reference  room,  occupying  the  position  originally  assigned 
the  '‘Historical  Collection,”  luit  one  hay  on  either  side  wider.  To  the  left  of  this  room, 
adjoining  the  stack  room,  is  the  li])rarian’s  room,  and  to  the  right,  adjoining  the  periodical 
room,  is  the  card-catalogue  room,  with  two  stands  for  the  card  catalogue,  and  two  tables, 
8  ft.  by  4  ft.,  81  in.  high,  with  four  seats  either  side. 

There  are  three  openings  from  the  delivery  hall  into  the  working  space  between  it  and  the 
stack  room.  The  large  central  one  is  fitted  with  the  delivery  counter,  segmental  in  plan  and 
projecting  into  the  hall ;  and  the  two  sides  have  straight  counters  (for  registration  and  infor¬ 
mation),  of  similar  height,  3  ft.  7  in.  The  stacks  are  18  ft.  in  length,  in  one  row — sixteen 
altogether,  without  the  wall  ones.  They  are  2  ft.  6  in.  apart.  The  staircase  is  placed 
centrally,  and  projects  into  the  working  space,  which  is  top-lighted.  The  delivery  floor  level 
is  the  same  as  the  third  floor  of  the  stack. 


FALL  RIVER  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY,  MASS. 
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The  periodical  reading-room  is  well  lighted  on  three  sides.  It  goes  up  through  the  whole 
height  of  the  building,  and  has  a  barrel  ceiling,  at  present  undecorated.  The  six  tables  are 
placed  the  short  way  of  the  room,  and  are  13  ft.  9  in.  long  by  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  seating  six 
either  side.  In  the  reference  room  are  two  tables,  12  ft.  by  3  ft.  11  in.  and  2  ft.  7  in.  high. 


FIG.  14. — PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  FALL  RIVER,  MAPS. 
MESSRS.  CRAJI,  WEN'nVORTH,  AXD  GOODHUE,  ARCHITECTS. 


each  seating  ten  readers.  Oak  bookcases  are  placed  around  the  room,  6  ft.  high.  The 
attendant’s  desk  is  at  the  stack-room  end,  next  the  librarian. 

In  the  basement,  under  the  far  end  of  the  periodical  room  and  the  whole  of  the  card- 
catalogue  room,  is  the  children’s  room.  Beyond,  under  the  reference  room,  is  a  large  reading- 
room,  which  eventually  will  be  added  to  the  children’s  department.  The  basement  can  be 
reached  by  stairs  from  the  delivery  hall,  but  there  is  also  a  side  entrance,  with  a  prettily 
vaulted  vestibule  on  four  grey  granite  columns.  Art  galleries  occupy  the  second  floor. 

The  public  toilet  rooms  are  all  placed  in  the  basement. 

The  architects  were  Messrs.  Cram,  Wentworth  &  Goodhue,  of  Boston. 
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TOWN  LIBRAPtlE 8.— DIVISION  III. 

The  effect  of  the  “  free  accesa  ”  policy — now  so  often  adopted — is  well  illustrated  in  the 
plans  of  the  three  lil)raries  selected  under  this  heading.  The  tendency  to  do  away  with 
walls  and  substitute  columns  with  glazed  screens  between  is  a  feature  in  all  of  them.  In  the 
East  Orange  and  the  Tacoma  liliraries  the  use  of  the  radiating  stack,  particularly  in  the  latter, 
is  new  for  such  large  buildings.  The  advantages  obtained  are  enlarged  upon  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  libraries.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  Duluth  library  is  an  unusual  one,  and  there 
seem  great  possibilities  of  a  development  on  similar  lines  in  the  future.  It  is  not  quite  so 
well  matured  as  the  Tacoma  plan,  which  is  excellent. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY,  EAST  ORANGE. 

The  somewhat  curious  plan  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  East  Orange,  N.. I.  [fig.  1.5],  is  caused 
by  the  triangular  shai)e  of  the  site,  and  the  result  of  such  restriction  of  site  has  not  been  detri¬ 
mental.  In  fact,  it  has  allowed  of  the  fitting  in  of  the  rooms  in  a  remarkably  happy  manner, 
and  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  reading-rooms,  the  stack  room,  and  the  delivery  room  are 
very  good.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  beyond  the  doors  of  the  vestibule  there  are  practically 
no  internal  walls  on  the  first  floor,  hut  columns  with  glazed  screens  which  separate  room 
from  room.  The  advantage  of  this  is  very  great  from  the  control  point  of  view.  In  the 
vestibule  are  placed  the  stairs  to  the  basement,  either  side  of  a  flight  of  eight  stejis  leading  up 
to  the  main  floor.  In  the  liasement  under  the  whole  of  the  stack  room  is  the  auditorium  : 
it  is  12  feet  high.  The  other  rooms  are  1)  ft.,  and  consist  of  store  room,  repair  room, 
janitor’s  room,  men’s  toilet,  boiler  room,  and  lunch  room  for  the  staff. 

On  the  first  floor  the  delivery  room  is  a  curiously-shaped  four-sided  space,  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  short  side  at  the  entrance  is  13  ft.,  the  long  one  opposite  the  next 
stack  room  is  40  ft.,  and  the  depth  of  the  space  lietween  is  23  ft.,  with  a  varying  width  of 
from  13  ft.  to  40  ft. 

The  delivery  counter  is  placed  in  this  space  on  the  long  side  next  the  stack  room.  The 
card  catalogue  is  arranged  either  side  of  the  attendant  on  the  counter,  and  beyond  are 
turnstiles  for  the  pul)lic  to  enter  the  stack  room.  The  whole  of  the  stack  room  is  seen  from 
the  delivery  room.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the  columns  surrounding  the  delivery  hall  is 
12  ft.  ()  in.,  and  to  the  flat  circular  skylight  lighting  same  20  ft.  To  the  light  the  reading  and 
reference  room  is  placed — it  is  20  ft.  by  40  ft.  6  in. ;  and  on  the  left  is  a  similarly  proportioned 
wing,  in  which  the  children’s  room,  20  ft.  by  29  ft.,  and  the  librarian’s  and  catalogue  room,  20  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  are  placed,  the  latter  connected  directly  with  the  stack  room.  The  stack  room’s  extreme 
depth  is  29  ft.  and  width  38  ft.,  the  outer  wall  being  segmental.  The  stacks  radiate  from  a  centre 
at  the  attendant’s  desk.  Against  the  outer  wall  is  a  gangway  3  ft.  wide :  5  ft.  separate  each 
of  the  eleven  stacks  at  this  outer  end,  and  they  are  about  14  ft.  long,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  separate 
them  at  the  inner  end.  There  is  also  an  inner  row  of  small  stacks,  radiating  from  the  same 
centre  luit  of  shorter  lengths.  There  is  room  for  two  floors  of  stacks,  and  the  height  to  the 
ceiling  is  14  ft.  8  in.  At  present  only  one  floor  is  fitted  up.  Each  floor  will  contain  about 
23,000  volumes,  a  total  of  46,000  in  the  two  floors. 

This  is  a  decidedl}’  interesting  little  library,  and  the  general  openness  of  the  whole  of  the 
interior,  making  the  control  of  every  part  from  the  attendant’s  desk  easy,  is  a  very  important 
feature. 

The  cost  was  about  £’9,000,  and  the  architects  were  Messrs.  Jardine,  Kent  and  Jardine, 
of  New  York. 
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DULUTH  LIBBABY,  MINN. 

The  Library  at  Duluth,  Minn,,  is  remarkably  compact  in  its  plan,  and  should  well  serve 
its  purpose  as  an  open-shelf  library.  It  is  in  outline  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  side 
arms  project  very  slightly.  The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  building  are  about  110  ft.  each  way. 
It  is  practically  of  two  floors,  the  ground  floor,  11  ft.  in  the  clear,  consisting  of  a  neivspaper 
room  (32  ft.  6  in.  by  39  ft.)  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall,  which  is  19  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and 
the  juvenile  room  (32  ft.  6  in.  by  39  ft.)  on  the  right.  Provision  is  made  for  two  future  stack- 
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rooms  in  addition  to  the  main  stack  room,  which  starts  on  this  floor — one  behind  the  children’s 
and  the  other  under  the  Action  room.  The  lavatory  accommodation  is  placed  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  apparently  ivith  only  borrowed  lights — men  on  one  side,  women  on  the 
other  :  this  arrangement  and  position  seem  hardly  successful.  A  packing  room  below  the 
work  room,  with  lift  and  stairs  adjacent,  and  a  store  room,  boiler  room,  engineer’s  room, 
Ac.,  complete  the  accommodation  provided  on  the  lower  floor. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  principal  rooms.  These  are  all  grouped  around  an  octagonal 
space,  32  ft.  across,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  This  public  space  is  reached  by  the 
main  staircase  directly  from  the  entrance  vestibule,  and  on  the  side  facing  the  entrance  is 
the  delivery  counter,  with  working  space  behind,  the  whole  width  of  the  octagon  and  12  ft. 
deep.  This  central  octagonal  delivery  hall  is  domed  and  top-lighted,  and  has  four  short  sides, 
8  ft.  wide,  at  the  corners,  and  four  main  sides,  21  ft.  wide,  having  openings  with  columns 
between.  The  opening  behind  the  delivery  space  enters  the  stack  room,  the  opening  on  the  right 
into  the  children’s  reading-room,  and  on  the  left  into  the  Action  room  ;  both  rooms  are  fitted 
with  stacks,  lletween  the  children’s  room  and  stack  room  the  librarian’s  room  is  placed, 
practically  controlling  the  library.  There  is  also  a  2')rivate  room  behind.  At  the  back  of  the 
children’s  reading-room  and  opening  out  of  it  is  their  stack  room.  The  large  reference  room 
and  the  general  reading-room  are  placed  to  the  front.  A  ladies’  reading-room,  with  lavatory 
accommodation,  is  placed  just  over  the  main  entrance  (which  is  the  only  entrance),  and  over 
it  a  hoard  room  is  placed,  the  only  room  on  the  second  floor.  At  a  height  of  7  ft.  9  in., 
the  glazed  floor  for  the  third  tier  of  stacks  is  placed  and  forms  a  gallery  finished  with  an  iron 
railing  just  behind  the  columns  forming  the  octagon.  This  floor  occurs  on  the  sides  of  the 
octagon  opening  into  the  fiction  I’oom  and  stack  room  only.  The  main  stack  room  is  32  fc.  6  in. 
by  32  ft.  The  stacks  are  placed  at  4  ft.  centres  and  two  12  ft.  lengths,  with  2  ft.  9  in.  gang¬ 
ways,  and  contain  75,000  volumes.  There  are  three  tiers  with  glass  floors.  Tier  No.  2  is  at 
the  same  level  as  the  first  floor.  In  the  fiction  room  they  are  arranged  similarly,  as  well  as  in 
the  small  room  adjoining  the  children’s  reading-room.  The  children’s  room  is  33  ft.  6  in. 
by  26  ft.  6  in.,  and  is  shown  with  six  large  tables,  11  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft. 

The  general  reading-room  is  32  ft.  6  in.  by  39  ft.,  and  well  lighted  on  two  sides  :  it  is 
shown  with  eight  large  tables,  3  ft.  by  11  ft.  G  in.,  and  shelving  around  the  room  to  wdndow- 
sill  height.  The  reference  room  is  32  ft.  G  in.  by  39  ft.,  balancing  the  general  reading-room. 
The  general  openness  of  this  plan  is  very  good  from  the  control  point  of  view  :  with  the 
exception  of  the  columns  and  small  piers  at  the  corners  of  the  octagonal  hall  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  whole  of  the  rooms  from  the  delivery  desk.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  A.  F.  Paidolf. 

T.VCOWA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  WASHINGTON. 

The  Public  Library,  Tacoma,  Washington  [fig.  16],  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  recent 
libraries  where  the  radiating  stack  scheme  has  been  adopted,  and  where  the  maximum  of 
supervision  from  the  central  delivery  desk  is  possible  over  every  portion  of  the  main  floor  of 
the  library.  The  main  building  has  a  frontage  of  95  ft.  8  in.  and  depth  at  sides  of  53  ft.  8  in.  ; 
in  addition,  in  the  rear  is  the  semicircular  stack  room.  The  whole  consists  of  two  floors. 

On  the  first  floor  are  placed,  to  the  left,  the  newspaper  room,  about  20  ft.  by  50  ft. ;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  building  are  the  boiler  room,  engineer’s  room,  and  coal  room,  and 
between  them,  in  the  front,  is  the  large  entrance  vestibule,  with  men’s  and  women’s  lavatories 
and  a  foyer  on  each  side  of  the  stairs  to  the  main  floor.  The  auditorium,  which  occupies  the 
whole  space  under  the  stack  room,  is  approached  from  these  foyers. 
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The  main  library  floor  is  reached  by  a  staircase  placed  centrally  up  from  this  entrance 
vestibule,  8  ft.  wide  :  the  stairs  branch  (5  ft.  wide)  half  way  up  right  and  left,  reaching  a  wide 


FIG.  16.— PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  TACOMA,  ■WASHINGTON  !  SECOND  STORY  PLAN. 
MESSRS.  JARDINE,  KENT,  AND  JARDENE,  ARCHITECTS. 


open  corridor  on  each  side,  forming  wings  to  the  central  space  in  front  of  the  delivery  desk. 
This  central  delivery  space  is  25  ft.  wide,  and  is  provided  with  seats. 


I 


•rURl-IC  LIBUAUY,  NASHYA  N.ll. 
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The  octagonal  delivery  desk  is  practically  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  having  an-  internal 
diameter  of  12  ft.  (over  this  space  is  a  domed  top  light),  and  on  each  side  are  turnstiles* at 
the  entrance  to  the  stack  room. 

The  stack  room  has  a  radius  from  the  centre  of  the  delivery  desk  of  38  ft.  There  are 
two  rows  of  stacks  :  in  the  outer  row  are  sixteen  and  in  the  inner  row  eight,  both  10  ft.  long, 
with  a  2  ft.  6  in.  gangway  between.  There  are  two  tiers  of  them,  both  floors  having  a  total 
capacity  for  shelving  44,000  books. 

The  general  reading-room  is  placed  to  the  front  centrally,  and  is  approached  from  the 
corridors  on  either  side  by  large  openings  7  ft.  6  in.  wide.  It  is  22  ft.  wide  and  50  ft.  long, 
very  well  lighted,  and  having  glazed  openings  overlooking  the  main  stairs  and  delivery  space. 
The  right  wing  is  divided  into  the  children’s  and  the  women’s  reading-rooms.  The  former  is 
20  ft.  wide  by  34  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  the  latter  14  ft.  by  20  ft.,  a  low  railing  3  ft.  high,  with 
gate,  separating  the  two. 

In  the  left  wing  are  placed  the  reference- room,  20  ft.  by  28  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  directors’, 
librarian’s,  and  cataloguer’s  room  behind  it,  20  ft.  by  19  ft.  6  in. 

The  amount  of  floor  space  lost  by  the  radiating  stack  scheme  is  somewhat  great :  at  the 
outer  gangway  the  distance  between  the  stacks  is  4  ft.,  narrowing  to  2  ft.  3  in. ;  at  the  inner 
one  4  ft.  6  in.,  narrowing  to  2  ft.  9  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ample  space  next  the  windows 
would  allow  plenty  of  room  for  a  seat  and  small  desk  to  be  used  comfortably,  and  where  free 
access  is  given  to  the  stack  room  a  good  space  between  the  stacks  becomes  essential.  A 
window  between  each  row  of  stacks  is  provided,  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  so  they  are  well  lighted,  the 
inner  ones  being  also  helped  with  the  dome  over  the  delivery  space  and  two  additional  sky¬ 
lights.  The  approaches  to  all  the  rooms  are  direct  and  well  under  control,  and  all  the  rooms 
are  exceedingly  well  lighted.  Ample  book-shelving  is  provided  along  the  walls  under  the 
windows  in  each  room  for  reference.  The  absence  of  walls  between  the  various  rooms  and 
the  use  of  columns  with  glazed  screens  instead,  and  the  radiating  arrangement  of  stacks, 
make  the  control  of  the  whole  floor  an  easy  matter  from  the  delivery  desk.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Jardine,  Kent  and  Jardine,  of  New  York. 


BEANCH  LIBEAEIES. 

The  system  of  branch  libraries  and  stations  is  remarkably  organised  in  many  of  the 
large  towns.  At  present  few  towns  have  started  with  a  series  of  new  buildings.  Old 
buildings  generally  have  been  converted,  such  as  schools,  churches,  private  residences,  and 
shops.  The  branch  library  is  therefore  likely  to  develop  very  greatly  in  the  near  future. 
Those  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  which  are  in  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Public  Library  there, 
are  excellent,  but  they  are  only  designed  for  isolated  sites,  and  therefore  represent  only  one 
type.  It  will  be  most  interesting  to  watch  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  advisory  board  of 
architects  appointed  to  design  the  sixty-five  new  branch  libraries  of  New  York.  Quite  a 
different  type  of  plan  will  have  to  be  adopted  from  those  of  Pittsburg.  The  sites  will  be  in 
ordinary  street  blocks,  between  houses  generally,  with  light  from  front  and  back  only. 

Some  branches  have  already  been  erected  in  New  York.  The  Bloomingdale  branch,  on 
a  site  with  a  frontage  of  43  ft.  to  the  street  and  a  depth  of  60  ft.,  is  a  recent  one,  and  will  be 
described  hereafter.  Generally,  for  these  branch  libraries  there  is  no  need  to  provide  more 
shelving  accommodation  than  for  15,000  to  25,000  volumes.  Important  books  are  easily 
obtained  from  the  central  library,  and  an  automobile  service  delivers  in  a  very  short  time 
what  is  asked  for  by  telephone. 
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lillANCH  LIFRAEIES,  PITTSBUECL  I'A. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  planning  of  the  branch  library  has  been  studied  perhaps  in 
Pittsburg — in  connection  with  the  Carnegie  Library  there — more  successfully  than  in  any 
other  town  in  America.  There  are  five  branches  already  erected  of  the  seven  given  by  Mr. 
Carnegie,  each  on  an  isolated  site — so  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  branch  library  one 
would  expect  in  a  large  town,  where  often  the  site  is  cooped  between  houses,  with  capabilities 
of  lighting  only  from  the  front  and  back. 

The  first  built  was  the  Lawrenceville  Branch,  opened  10th  May  1898.  Its  cost  was 
about  i/8, 000.  In  the  I  preparation  of  the  plans  for  this  building  the  problem  was  to  provide 

for  a  stack  room  with  a 
capacity  of  20,000  vol¬ 
umes,  a  delivery  desk,  a 
general  reading-room,  and 
a  children’s  room  on  one 
door,  and  that  every  part 
of  this  floor  should  be 
visible  from  the  delivery 
desk,  allowing  complete 
supervision  of  the  whole, 
so  that  free  access  to  the 
shelves  could  be  given  to 
the  public. 

The  plan  will  show 
how  these  requirements 
have  been  met.  The  gene¬ 
ral  reading-room,  and 
the  children’s  room,  each 
31  ft.  b}'  83  ft.  and  18  ft. 
high,  are  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  delivery  lobby, 
21  ft.  by  22  ft.,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the 
building.  The  circular 
delivery  desk  is  14  ft. 
clear  diameter,  and  sepa¬ 
rates  the  delivery  lobby 
and  faces  the  stack  room. 
The  outer  wall  of  the  stack  room  is  semicircular,  and  its  centre  corresponds  with  the  centre 
of  the  delivery  desk.  Its  radius  is  37  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  ten  book  stacks,  18  ft.  long,  radiate 
from  the  centre.  From  the  delivery  desk,  therefore,  the  assistants  in  charge  command  a  view 
of  its  entire  floor. 

The  ten  stacks  in  the  stack  room  have  a  capacity  of  about  25,000  volumes,  which  may 
be  doubled  by  superimposing  a  second  floor,  sufficient  light  having  been  provided. 

This  branch  being  worked  on  the  free  access  plan,  the  doors  C  and  D  on  either  side  of 
the  delivery  lobby  are  unnecessaiy,  and  the  entrance  to  the  stack  room  is  through  the 
registering  turnstile  F,  which  works  in  only  one  direction,  and  thence  to  the  reading-rooms 
through  the  doors  A  and  B.  The  exit  from  all  parts  is  through  the  turnstile  E,  which  also 


FIG.  18.— LAWREN'CEVILLE  BR.VNCII,  CAUXEGIG  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURG. 
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from  the  stack  room.  The  card-catalogue  case  is  in  the  rear  of  it 
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works  in  only  one  direction.  By  making  it  necessary  for  everyone  to  pass  out  by  the  delivery 
desk  through  this  turnstile,  the  temptation  to  carry  a  book  away,  without  having  it  charged, 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  especially  since  no  one  can  feel  sure  that  he  has  escaped  observation 
at  any  time  during  his  visit. 

The  basement  contains  a  newspaper  room  21  ft.  6  in.  by  26  ft.,  a  w'ork  room  17  ft.  by 
17  ft.,  a  boiler  room  13  ft.  by  33  ft.,  men’s  lavatory,  and  an  auditorium  under  the  stack  room 
to  seat  500.  This  has  a  separate  entrance  at  the  side  from  the  street,  or  can  be  entered  from 
the  delivery  lobby  by  the  staircase  to  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  which  descends  into  a  foyer, 
16  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  entrances  to  the  auditorium  either  side  of  the  platform. 

The  general  reading-room  is  fitted  with  nine  tables,  each  3  ft.  by  5  ft.,  with  chairs 
to  seat  about  fifty  readers.  In  this  room  are  the  current  periodicals  in  a  rack,  and  a 
small  collection  of  reference  books. 

The  children’s  room  also  contains  nine  tables,  3  ft.  by  5  ft.,  graduated  in  height  to  the 
various  sizes  of  children.  The  chairs  are  also  of  .  various  heights  and  sizes.  Sixty  children 
may  comfortably  be  seated  in  this  room  at  one  time.  All  the  wall  space  to  a  height  of  about 
5  ft.  is  occupied  by  shelves  holding  4,000  volumes,  and  the  whole  of  the  books  of  the  children’s 
library  are  kept  in  and  issued  from  this  room. 

The  next  branch  opened  was  the  West-end  Branch,  31st  January  1899.  This  is  a  much 
smaller  library  than  the  Lawrenceville,  and  is  without  the  semicircular  stack  room.  It  also 
consists  of  two  floors.  In  the  basement  are  the  workrooms  and  auditorium  as  before.  The 
main  floor  is  simply  one  large  room.  The  central  desk  is  placed  in  a  similar  position  to  that 
at  Lawrenceville,  with  turnstiles  either  side,  and  the  delivery  lobby  is  separated  from  the 
children’s  room  and  the  general  reading-room  by  railings  of  the  same  height  as  the  turnstiles. 
The  walls  are  shelved  round  the  entire  room.  At  the  back  of  the  delivery  desk  is  a  small 
room,  16  ft.  by  14  ft.,  projecting  out  from  the  main  building.  It  is  used  as  a  small  reference 
room. 

Both  reading-rooms  are  smaller  than  those  at  Lawrenceville,  being  30  ft.  by  28  ft.  4  in. 
each,  and  about  18  ft.  in  height,  fitted  with  three  long  tables,  each  16  ft.  6  in.  by  30  ft.  There 
are  sixteen  chairs  to  each  table  in  the  general  reading-room,  and  eighteen  in  the  children’s. 
Its  cost  was  nearly  £4,000. 

The  branch  at  Wylie  Avenue  was  opened  in  June  1899,  and  practically  follows  the  lines 
of  the  Lawrenceville,  with  its  radiating  stacks,  but  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the  reading 
rooms  to  37  ft.  6  in.  by  33  ft.,  giving  another  row  of  three  tables,  the  stack  room  is  wider 
and  not  so  deep.  Its  radius  is  42  ft.  to  about  the  centre  of  the  delivery  lobby — not  the 
delivery  desk  as  before — but  the  stacks  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  delivery  desk. 

The  Mount  Washington  Branch  is  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  West-end  Branch,  except 
that  glass  partitions  separate  the  general  reading-room  and  the  children’s  room  from  the 
delivery  lobby.  By  this  means  a  greater  degree  of  quiet  is  insured.  The  recess  for  reference 
books  in  the  rear  of  the  delivery  desk  is  14  ft.  6  in.  by  16  ft.,  and  has  a  capacity  of  shelving 
2,000  volumes.  The  other  books  are  shelved  in  the  two  reading-rooms. 

The  turnstiles  have  been  improved  in  several  details,  the  entrance  turnstile,  marked  F  on 
the  plan,  having  a  frictional  attachment  which  insures  a  more  accurate  registration  of  the 
number  of  visitors.  The  exit  turnstile,  marked  E,  is  fitted  with  a  locking  attachment,  which 
is  released  by  pressing  a  pedal  located  just  where  the  charging  assistant  stands  within  the 
delivery  desk. 

The  delivery  desk  is  octagonal  instead  of  circular  in  form,  and  works  more  satisfactorily. 
On  the  inside  it  is  fitted  at  the  front  with  shelves  for  returned  books,  and  with  drawers  for 
the  shelf  list,  which  is  kept  on  cards,  and  at  the  other  side  with  drawers  for  borrowers’  appli- 
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cations  and  cards.  The  case  of  drawers  containing  the  card  catalogue  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
desk  and  faces  outwards,  so  that  it  is  readily  accessible  to  borrowers. 

The  size  of  the  general  reading-room  is  27  ft.  4  in.  by  30  ft.,  with  eight  tables,  seating 
sixty-four  persons,  56  in.  long,  39  in.  wide,  and  30  in.  high.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  room 
is  an  attendant’s  desk  of  the  same  size  as  the  tables.  The  room  has  a  shelving  capacity  of 
5,200  volumes,  the  bookcases  being  seven  shelves  high,  except  under  the  glass  partition. 

In  the  children’s  room — of  exactly  similar  size — the  shelving  is  carried  to  the  same 
height,  the  upper  portion  having  a  corticine  panel  framed  in  oak.  These  panels  altogether 
form  a  bulletin  frieze  extending  around  the  room,  and  make  an  excellent  background  for 

small-framed  pictures  hung 
within  eas}’  reach  of  the 
children’s  eyes.  The  shelv¬ 
ing  capacit}'  of  the  room  is 
for  3,800  volumes.  The 
tables  (eight)  are  of  the 
same  superficial  area  as 
those  in  the  general  read¬ 
ing-room,  but  are  of  three 
heights — 28  in.,  “26  in.,  and 
22  in.,  with  chairs  to  corre¬ 
spond,  17  in.,  16  in.,  and 
14  in.  high  respectively. 
The  room  contains  also  an 
attendant’s  desk  similar  to 
the  general  reading-room. 
Between  the  children’s  room 
and  the  vestibule  is  placed 
the  women’s  toilet  room,  the 
men’s  being  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  children’s  room 
is  fitted  with  a  small  cabi¬ 
net  washbasin,  compact  in 
form,  which  folds  against 
the  wall  l)ehind  closed  doors  when  not  in  use.  In  the  basement  are  placed  the  auditorium, 
boiler  room,  store  room,  workrooms,  and  men’s  toilet,  d:c. 

The  Hazelwood  Branch  was  the  last  to  be  completed.  Practically  very  little  variation 
has  been  made.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  reading-room  is  one-third  greater,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  being  26  ft.  8  in.  by  38  ft.  6  in.,  each  having  twelve  tables  ;  and  the  small  reference 
room  is  contained  within  the  main  lines  of  the  building,  just  behind  the  delivery  counter.  It 
is  only  temporary,  until  the  stack  room  is  built  over  the  existing  semicircular  auditorium. 
The  fittings  of  the  delivery  desk  and  shelving.  &c.,  are  exactl}'  similar  to  the  others. 

Living  quarters  for  the  janitor  are  provided  in  a  half-story  above  the  main  floor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  development  of  these  plans.  The  growth  of  what 
maybe  called  the  “  turnstile  control,”  resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  the  entrances  to  the 
reading-rooms  from  the  delivery  hall,  as  adopted  on  the  first  plan,  is  important. 

The  apparent  unfitness  of  the  low  railing  separating  the  reading-rooms  from  the  delivery 
hall,  as  adopted  in  the  West-end  Branch,  and  substituted  afterwards  by  screens  in  the  later 
plans,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Although  the  radial-stack  plan  is  costly  to  build,  yet  the 
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advantages  ivhere  a  “  free  access  ”  policy  is  adopted  are  very  great.  The  architects  for  all 
these  libraries  were  Messrs.  Alden  and  Harlow,  of  Pittsburg. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BRANCH  LIBRARIES. 

In  a  very  few  years  the  city  of  New  York  will  have  a  most  complete  scheme  of  branch 
libraries  in  connection  with  its  magnificent  central  one.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given 
£1,000,000  to  build  sixty-five  branches,  and  the  Board  of  Library  Trustees  have  just 
appointed  three  firms  as  an  advisory  board  of  architects  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the 
designing  and  supervising  of  these  buildings,  the  firms  so  appointed  being  Messrs.  McKim, 
Meade  and  White,  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings,  and  Messrs.  Babb,  Cook  and  Willard.  There 
will  be  a  certain  number  of  libraries  built  each  year,  and  the  above  firms  will  confer  and 
collaborate  in  the  work.  The  result  should  be  eminently  satisfactory. 

Among  the  branch  libraries  already  built  in  New  York  perhaps  the  Bloomingdale  Branch 
will  best  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  arrangements  adopted.  It  is  built  on  a  site  with 
a  frontage  of  43  ft.  and  depth  of  about  60  ft.  Lighting  is  only  obtainable  from  the  front  and 
an  area  at  the  back.  It  consists  of  a  basement  and  three  floors  above,  and  the  whole  of  the 
main-floor  area  is  open.  The  front  portion  is  occupied  by  the  delivery  space,  about  23  ft. 
by  9  ft.  Beyond,  placed  centrally,  is  the  delivery  desk,  enclosing  a  working  space  for 
attendants  14  ft.  by  7  ft.  The  rear  of  the  room  is  divided  by  a  bookcase,  7  ft.  high,  into  two, 
two  tables  for  six  readers  being  placed  on  either  side.  A  portion  by  the  side  of  the  delivery 
desk,  to  the  front,  is  reserved  for  children.  Bookshelves  are  placed  around  the  walls  to  a 
height  of  7  ft.  Gates  and  low  railings  separate  the  delivery  space  from  the  other  portion 
of  the  room.  The  stairs  to  the  upper  floors  are  in  the  far  right-hand  corner,  and  are  lighted 
from  the  area.  The  whole  of  the  first  floor  is  also  open,  and  is  used  as  the  general  reading- 
room.  Book-lifts  from  the  delivery  desk  below  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  is 
fitted  with  twelve  tables  for  six  readers  each. 

The  upper  floor  is  allotted  to  the  janitor  and  for  purposes  of  the  travelling  library. 


SMALL  LIBEAEIES. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  requirements  of  the  small  library  have  been 
particularly  well  studied.  Hardly  a  village  or  hamlet  is  without  one.  Many  of  those  around 
Boston  are  extremely  successful.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Eichardson,  about  1880,  erected 
several  that  are  well-known,  such  as  the  Ames  Library  at  Easton  and  those  at  Woburn 
and  Quincy.  The  great  feature  of  the  plan  he  generally  adopted  is  the  alcoved  main  reading- 
room,  and  in  these  alcoves  all  the  books  were  shelved.  The  stack  room,  as  understood  now, 
did  not  exist.  This  method  has  not  been  found  wholly  successful  from  the  readers’  point  of 
view,  although  architecturally  the  general  effect  of  the  alcoves  is  good.  Many  of  the  recently- 
erected  libraries  have  very  simple  and  compact  plans.  Those  at  Wayland,  Plymouth,  and 
Weston  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  this,  and  also  because  the  buildings  are  quiet  and 
well  suited  to  their  surroundings.  Often  the  small  memorial  library  fails  because  it  is  so 
monumental  in  character.  The  plan  often  adopted  for  this  type  consists  of  four  rooms — the 
two  reading-rooms  either  side  of  the  domed  central  hall,  and  the  stack  room  in  the  rear. 
They  are  often  just  miniatures  of  large  town  libraries,  and  look  out  of  place. 

The  little  library  at  Wayland,  Mass.,  is  admirably  planned.  Practically  the  whole  is  one 
room,  easily  controlled  from  the  attendant’s  desk,  yet  ingeniously  contrived  so  that  the  reader 
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when  in  the  reading- I’oom  is  not  disturbed  by  the  borrowers  at  the  delivery  counter.  From 
the  inner  hall  there  are  three  steps  up  into  the  delivery  room,  which  averages  12  ft.  wide  by 
33  ft.  long,  with  the  delivery  counter,  stack  room,  and  librarian’s  room  to  the  left.  To  the 
right  is  the  reading-room.  Either  side  of  the  counter  the  stack  is  separated  from  the  delivery 
space  by  a  low  railing  with  gates  in  it.  The  reading-room  is  circular  in  plan,  with  a  diameter 
of  32  ft.  One  quarter  of  the  circle  is  open  to  the  delivery  room,  divided  into  three  openings 
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of  G  ft.  each  by  two  columns.  It  is  fitted  with  five  tables,  2  ft.  8  in.  by  4  ft.,  seating  two 
readers  each,  and  a  circular  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  6  ft.  G  in.  diameter,  seating  six 
readers.  There  are  three  large  sash  windows,  corresponding  to  the  three  openings  from  the 
delivery  room  and  opposite  to  them  ;  and  between  are  two  open  fireplaces,  with  bookshelves 
either  side.  The  children’s  reading-room  is  beyond  the  delivery  room,  and  is  24  ft.  by  17  ft., 
fitted  with  tw'o  tables  seating  four  each.  A  stack,  in  which  their  books  are  shelved,  to  hold 
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about  1,000  volumes,  separates  the  room  from  a  small  room,  15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  behind — 
practically  a  portion  of  the  book  stack,  which  could  be  conveniently  used  as  a  small  reference 
room. 

The  stack  room  is  fitted  with  six  rows  of  stacks,  three  on  each  side  of  centre,  each  row 
divided  into  two  lengths  of  6  ft.  each,  with  gangway  between.  Just  at  present  they  will 
take  10,000  volumes,  but  on  the  second  floor  further  sta^ck  accommodation  can  be  arranged 
for  more  than  twice  this  number.  The  approach  to  this  floor  is  from  the  staircase  at  the 
back  of  the  delivery  counter  only,  so  the  storage  accommodation  for  the  size  of  the  library  is 
great.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Cabot,  Everett  and  Mead,  of  Boston. 

In  the  Bussell  Library,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  by  the  same  architects,  the  scheme 
adopted  is  a  smaller  one,  but  similar  in  arrangement :  generally  the  rooms  are  more  open  in 
plan,  and  there  is  no  division 
between  the  stack  and  delivery 
room.  A  seat  with  bookshelves 
at  the  back  separates  the  read¬ 
ing-room  from  the  delivery 
space.  The  stack  room  to  the 
right  is  20  ft.  6  in.  by  40  ft., 
having  eight  rows  of  stacks 
12  ft.  long,  with  a  total  capa¬ 
city  of  13,440.  Provision  is 
made  for  a  second  floor  :  it  is 
to  be  of  glass,  with  a  gallery 
towards  the  delivery  space ;  it 
is  reached  by  a  staircase  in  the 
front  corner  of  the  stack.  The 
space  over  the  librarian’s  room 
is  occupied  by  a  private  study 
room,  the  only  room  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  librarian’s  room  on 
the  first  floor  opens  directly  off 
the  stack  and  is  placed  beyond 
the  delivery  space.  The  reading-room  to  the  right  is  20  ft.  5  in.  by  40  ft.  and  16  ft.  in 
height :  it  is  well  lighted  on  the  three  sides  and  shelved  all  around  for  books.  It  is  fitted  with 
five  tables. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  the  small  libraries,  that  at  Weston  is  J  shaped  in  plan.  Directly 
opposite  the  long  arm  on  the  short  side  the  entrance  is  placed,  and  directly  beyond  is  the 
delivery  hall,  15  ft.  square.  To  the  left,  through  an  opening  14  ft.  wide,  divided  into  three  by 
two  oak  columns,  is  the  reading-room.  It  is  44  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  very  well 
lighted  on  three  sides.  It  is  fitted  with  two  tables,  each  13  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  and  a  circular 
one  at  the  end  of  the  room,  seating  altogether  twenty-two  readers.  Between  the  columns  on 
the  right  of  the  hall  is  a  settle  which  divides  off  the  children’s  small  room,  11  ft.  6  in.  by 
15  ft.  6  in.,  also  provided  with  a  circular  table  seating  five.  Both  these  rooms  are  fitted 
with  wall  shelving  between  the  windows.  The  book  room  occupies  the  long  arm  of  the  J  • 
It  is  about  56  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide.  The  opening  between  it  and  the  delivery  hall  is  14  ft. 
wide,  and  is  divided  into  three  by  two  columns,  like  the  other  room.  The  delivery  counter 
is  placed  in  the  centre ;  a  desk  occupies  the  left  opening,  for  the  use  of  the  librarian,  and  a 
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gate  is  placed  in  the  right  one.  The  tirst  10  ft.  of  it  on  the  left  is  fitted  for  the  librarian, 
and  commands  a  view  of  all  the  rooms  from  her  desk  ;  beyond,  it  is  divided  into  five  well- 
lighted  bays  of  10  ft.  centres.  There  is  a  central  6  ft.  wide  gangway  and  small  ones  3  ft. 
wide  at  the  walls.  The  stacks,  which  are  of  wood,  9  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  high,  have  a  capacity 
for  shelving  11,340  volumes.  This  does  not  include  the  wall  shelving  in  each  bay  below  the 
windows.  Between  these  stacks,  near  the  wall,  are  placed  small  fixed  tables,  each  18  in.  by 
2  ft.  6  in.,  supported  by  central  cast-iron  standards  screwed  to  the  floor,  and  fitted  with  a 
fixed  stool  at  wall  end.  A  lift  and  staircase  connect  with  the  floor  below  the  book  room, 
which  is  of  the  same  area.  This  is  an  extremely  convenient  and  well-arranged  little  library. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Jenny,  of  Boston. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  express  my  great  thanks  and  indebtedness  to  all  the 
librarians  and  architects  who  so  readily  assisted  me  in  my  work,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  kindly  gave  me  plans  of  their  libraries  for  the  Institute.  These  courtesies,  so  generously 
shown,  made  my  visit  to  America  as  Godwin  Bursar  a  most  pleasant  one. 


DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  GEEENSLADE’S  PAPER. 
The  President,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  in  the  Chair. 


Professor  BERESFOED  PITE  [U.]  said  he 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greenslade  for  the  extensive 
material  he  had  put  before  them  in  his  Paper. 
Pie  thought  that  a  considerable  amount  of  con¬ 
gratulation  was  due  to  the  Institute  and  the  Council 
and  the  President  for  the  election  of  IMr.  Green¬ 
slade  to  the  Godwin  Bursary,  because  they  were 
reaping  that  evening  the  benefits  of  the  visit  to 
America  which  Mr.  Greenslade  was  enabled  to 
make  as  the  holder  of  that  bursary.  The  material 
which  Mr.  Greenslade  had  brought  before  them 
was  undoubtedly  an  historical  record  as  well  as 
an  illustration  of  what  had  actually  been  done  in 
the  matter  of  the  library  movement  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  something  more  than  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  use  to  which  this  bursary  had  been  put, 
and  he  could  imagine  no  subject  the  treatment  of 
which  would  have  given  more  pleasure  to  the 
founder  of  that  bursary  than  the  one  Mr.  Green¬ 
slade  had  treated,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had 
read  up  the  subject  and  taken  the  tour  and  brought 
back  such  a  variety  of  useful  information  con¬ 
nected  with  what  was  essentially  modern  architec¬ 
ture.  The  object  in  view  was  not  so  much  the 
study  of  ancient  buildings  as  the  study  of  modern 
architecture.  They  were  accustomed  to  study 
architecture  in  temples  and  churches,  to  get  back 
to  the  past  and  to  get  from  archjeology  almost  all 
their  art  even  in  the  matter  of  planning.  But 
when  they  came  to  books  and  libraries  they  found 
themselves  in  a  progressive  atmosphere  and  in  a 
new  field.  The  enormous  originality  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  (qualities  with 


which  they  always  credited  their  American  brethren) 
which  had  been  displayed  in  creating  buildings 
for  a  want  which  could  hardly  exist,  and  bestow¬ 
ing  not  only  architectural  skill  and  engineering 
on  the  buildings,  but  in  proGding  modern  apph- 
ances  for  books  which  do  exist  and  for  books 
which  do  not  exist,  and  building  for  the  future  in 
a  most  original  way — this  seemed  to  him  most 
characteristic  and  remarkable.  He  should  like  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Greenslade  whether  those  book¬ 
shelves  which  were  to  accommodate  millions  of 
books  were  yet  in  use — he  meant  as  far  as  accom¬ 
modating  books  went.  They  would  be  interested 
also  to  have  some  observations  as  to  the  practical 
use  of  the  very  large  childi’en’s  rooms,  as  well  as 
on  the  private  reading-rooms  and  students’  rooms, 
which  seemed  exceedingly  numerous.  Studying 
English  libraries  and  the  development  of  public 
libraries  in  England  they  came  across  national 
characteristics  and  peculiarities  which  in  many 
respects  strongly  differed  from  the  things  they 
found  in  America.  He  supposed  the  American 
was  socially  more  highly  organised  than  the 
Englishman.  P^or  instance,  the  accommodation 
provided  for  toilet  and  lavatories  and  so  forth, 
which  at  home  had  been  done  away  with,  as  they 
were  found  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  appeared  to 
be  a  matter  of  necessity  in  America.  There  evi¬ 
dently  seemed  to  be  no  fear  of  the  library  being  used 
for  tlie  passing  purpose  of  a  conversation  or  club 
room,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  There  was  an 
atmosphere  of  serious  study  about  the  whole  plan¬ 
ning  and  arrangements  of  the  scheme  which  was 
very  important.  He  would  like  to  suggest  that 
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the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plans  together,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  would  be  very 
instructive  in  itself,  apart  from  the  Paper  and  the 
descriptions  of  dimensions  and  accommodation. 
A  general  survey  of  the  system  of  planning  would 
be  of  great  importance  and  interest.  He  would 
like  to  say  that  personally  he  felt  they  had  done 
a  good  thing  in  granting  the  bursary  to  a 
student  who  had  gained  honours  as  an  artistic 
draughtsman,  and  whose  work  as  a  designer 
they  all  enjoyed.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Cfreenslade’s  contribution  would  be  of  per¬ 
manent  importance  to  the  Institute,  and  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
him. 

Me.  J.  H.  QUINN,  Librarian  of  the  Chelsea 
Public  Libraries,  said  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  offer  anything  which  would  be  useful  from 
an  architect’s  point  of  view  on  the  subject,  but 
as  a  librarian  there  was  one  thing  which  struck 
him  very  much,  viz.  the  extreme  practicality  of 
the  planning,  and  how  everything  seemed  to  be 
subservient  to  economy  of  administration,  and  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  the  public.  That  was  a 
very  important  point  in  library  planning,  and 
probably  in  England  it  was  more  important  than 
in  America,  because  in  America  they  did  not  seem 
to  suffer  as  in  England  from  the  meagre  funds 
provided  by  the  public  for  libraries.  In  England 
the  want  of  funds  affected  them  even  at  the 
outset  in  the  design  of  the  library.  Most  libraries 
were  very  much  cut  down  in  the  design  and 
planning  by  committees  owing  to  this  want  of 
funds.  That  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  many 
of  the  examples  shown  upon  the  screen.  The 
Boston  Library  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  town 
library.  He  thought  it  would  rather  be  considered 
a  national  library ;  so  with  some  of  the  other 
examples.  He  was  rather  struck  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  all  the  important  rooms  were  on  the 
first  floor;  probably  they  would  like  to  know 
the  reason  for  this  arrangement.  It  was  a 
common  thing  that  here  and  in  America  the 
loafer  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  up  to  the 
first  floor,  and  therefore  libraries  were  in  that 
way  rid  of  tramps  and  loafers,  and  the  rooms 
could  be  devoted  to  serious  study.  Even  if  they 
had  a  reading-room  on  the  first  floor  the  tramp 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  climb,  and  for  this 
reason,  and  also  for  the  quietness  which  was 
essential  for  students,  they  placed  these  rooms 
above.  He  had  enjoyed  the  paper  very  much, 
for  there  were  a  great  number  of  new  points  in  it. 
He  might,  as  an  illustration,  give  a  practical 
example  of  how  public  libraries  in  England  were 
affected  owing  to  the  limit  of  the  rate.  In 
Chelsea  Mr.  Brydon  planned  a  very  beautiful 
building,  one  which  if  carried  out  in  its  original 
design  would  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to 
them  ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  more  money — he 
beheved  about  J1,000 — they  were  compelled  to 


cut  it  down  in  a  way  they  should  not  have  done. 
Recently  they  had  missed  the  late  Mr.  Brydon 
very  much ;  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes  was  doing  something  to  complete 
the  design  as  originally  prepared.  The  cost  was 
only  some  £1,200,  but  the  finding  of  a  small  sum 
like  that  in  a  rich  borough  like  Chelsea  was  a 
great  tax  upon  the  penny  rate,  and  the  money  had 
to  be  borrowed.  He  had  listened  to  the  paper 
with  much  pleasure,  and  expressed  his  own 
thanks  to  Mr.  Greenslade,  not  as  an  architect 
but  as  a  librarian. 

Me.  J.  OSBORNE  SMITH  [F.]  said  he  had 
much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks. 
He  had  very  much  enjoyed  listening  to  the  Paper, 
and  thought  they  all  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Greenslade  for  bringing  those  novel  plans 
before  them  in  such  a  clear  form.  What  struck 
him  on  seeing  the  first  large  plan  on  the  screen 
was  how  the  new  country  had  come  to  the  old 
country  for  ideas  in  planning  in  this  new  subject. 
It  was  new  in  America,  but  it  was  not  new  in 
England;  the  two  large  reading-rooms  in  the  New 
York  libraries  evidently  were  based  upon  the 
British  Museum  reading-room.  The  nucleus  of 
the  stack  arrangement  too  could  be  traced  to  the 
British  Museum.  As  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
stacks,  he  gathered  from  Mr.  Greenslade  that  the 
borrowers  were  enabled  to  come  to  them  and 
examine  the  books  on  the  shelves.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  many  of  the  stacks,  if  they  weie  cor¬ 
rectly  shown  on  the  plans,  would  scarcely  admit 
of  that  from  the  fact  that  there  would  not  be  light 
enough.  He  gathered  that  they  were  seven  feet 
high  and  covered  with  a  floor  through  which  no 
light  passed,  and  if  they  were  30  feet  distant 
from  the  light  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible 
for  any  person  to  read  the  books.  In  London 
they  arranged  them  so  that  all  the  books  in  the 
stacks  could  be  read.  He  knew  a  library  contain¬ 
ing  300,000  volumes,  not  far  from  where  they  were 
sitting,  where  books  could  be  read  by  borrowers 
30  feet  below  the  top-lights.  The  floors  of  all  the 
passages  were  gratings  through  which  the  light 
passed,  and  he  supposed  some  of  the  libraries  they 
had  seen  on  the  screen  were  top-lighted  and  had 
gratings.  Perhaps  Mr.  Greenslade  could  tell  them 
about  that.  It  was  extremely  interesting  to  note  the 
clever  way  in  which  some  of  the  smaller  libraries 
were  arranged  with  a  view  to  getting  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  supervision.  He  thought  the  circular 
radiating  stacks  of  books  at  the  back  of  the 
librarian’s  counter  were  remarkably  well  arranged 
for  the  small  libraries.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  plans  as  they  became  simpler 
became  better.  He  saw  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  many  grave  defects  in  some  of  the  larger  plans, 
and  he  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  buildings 
themselves.  He  would  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Green¬ 
slade  could  tell  them  whether  artificial  light  was 
relied  upon  to  light  some  of  the  larger  buildings, 
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and  also  how  they  were  warmed.  He  supposed, 
being  in  America,  they  were  warmed  by  steam, 
and  he  would  like  to  know  what  the  effect  was 
upon  the  books. 

The  president  said  that  in  putting  the 
vote  of  thanks  he  would  like  to  add  his  personal 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Cfreenslade  on  the  very 
able  way  he  had  treated  the  subject,  and  on  the 
amount  of  work  he  had  got  through  during  his 
three  months’  visit  to  America.  'LTie  places  visited 
were  a  long  distance  apart,  and  Mr.  Greenslade 
was  there  in  the  hot  weather,  and  must  have 
exei'ted  himself  very  much  indeed  to  gain  all  this 
information  in  a  temperature  of  from  100  to  100 
degrees.  “With  regard  to  Mi-.  Fite’s  suggestion  of 
doubt  as  to  the  readers  for  those  libraries,  and  the 
storage  room  for  books  which  did  not  exist,  he 
would  like  to  say  that,  whether  the  readers  were 
there  or  not,  it  seemed  to  him  to  prove  that 
this  library  movement  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Americans  in  view  of 
the  great  necessity  which  existed  for  increased 
instruction.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  papers  in  connection  with  the 
comparative  education  in  Germany,  America,  and 
England, and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Americans 
and  Germans  were  cutting  England  out  in  many 
trades  and  businesses  simply  owing  to  their 
superior  education.  He  imagined  that  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  saw  the  necessity  for  this  higher  education, 
and  started  these  libraries  with  a  view  to  promot¬ 
ing  it,  and  whether  the  libraries  were  full  or  were 
not  full  now,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  be¬ 
fore  long  they  would  be  extensively  used.  He 
should  imagine  that  there  were  a  great  many  books 
in  these  libraries  and  a  great  many  readers.  He 
was  sure  the  vote  of  thanks  would  be  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Me.  GREENSLADE,  in  responding,  said  he 
was  afraid  that  in  summing  up  the  Paper  he  had 
left  out  some  important  points,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  clearer  and  certainly  fuller  in  the 
•JouuNAL.  He  could  assure  Mr.  Pite  that  the 
libraries  were  used  and  the  stacks  were  filled  with 
books.  He  spent  many  evenings  in  the  Roston 
Library,  in  the  art  reference  section,  and  seemed 


able  to  get  any  book  he  desired.  There  appeared 
to  be  a  most  remarkable  selection,  and  there  were 
a  great  number  of  people  using  them.  At  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  in  one  of 
the  large  galleries  there  was  displayed  a  fine 
collection  of  books  of  engravings  after  Turner’s 
sketches,  as  well  as  his  Liber  Studiorum,  shown 
in  a  way  quite  unknown  here.  In  all  the 
libraries  the  stacks  seemed  to  be  replete  with 
the  most  recent  art  books  from  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  They  were  displayed  on  the 
shelves,  and  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  the 
assistant  at  all.  One  simply  took  the  book  down, 
studied  it  and  left  it.  With  regard  to  the  children’s 
rooms  he  believed  there  were  in  the  room  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  how  the  children’s  rooms  were 
used.  They  were  often  crowded.  At  a  Branch 
Library  in  Boston,  formerly  a  chapel,  the  whole 
of  the  gallery  was  used  for  the  children’s  library, 
and  there  were  often  a  hundred  of  them  there  in 
the  evening  preparing  their  lessons.  The  library 
provided  a  series  of  books  v/hich  were  used  at 
the  various  schools  in  the  district  for  them  to 
study.  In  nearly  all  the  libraries  there  were 
certain  classrooms  set  apart  where  teachers  brought 
their  scholars,  and  the  librarian  placed  certain 
books  on  special  subjects  for  reading  in  those  rooms 
with  the  children.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
question  as  to  the  light,  nearly  all  the  stacks 
were  wonderfully  lighted.  Of  course  in  the 
majority  of  cases  glass  was  used  for  the  flooring. 
The  pierced  cast-iron  floor  was  not  used  very 
often,  as  the  dust  came  through,  and  librarians 
did  not  like  it.  The  Congressional  Library  stack 
rooms  were  Id  feet  across,  and  they  were  quite 
light. 

]\Ie.  smith  :  I  can  understand  if  glass  is 
used  ;  but  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  only 
marble. 

Me.  GREENSLADE  said  it  was  only  marble  at 
this  library,  but  it  was  top-lighted  as  well.  With 
regard  to  the  heating  that  was  a  large  question, 
but  he  had  touched  upon  it  in  connection  with  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  they  would  find  it  in 
the  .Journal,  where  his  Paper  was  to  be  published 
in  extcnso. 
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9,  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.,  22nd  March  1902. 

CHEONICLE. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  and  the  late  Mr.  Bentley. 


With  reference  to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  for  the  current  year,  the  President  informed 
the  General  Meeting  of  last  Monday  that  the 
Council  since  the  previous  meeting  had  ap¬ 
proached  the  King  through  Sir  Dighton  Prohyn, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  in  order  to  learn  His 
Majesty’s  views  respecting  a  proposal  to  present 
the  Medal  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Bentley 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  memory  and  of 
honour  for  his  work  as  an  architect.  A  letter  in 
reply  had  been  received -from  Sir  Dighton  Prohyn 
stating  that  His  Majesty  had  given  the  matter 
careful  consideration,  hut  that  His  Majesty,  while 
fully  appreciating  the  kindly  feelings  which  had 
prompted  the  Council  to  make  the  suggestion, 
was  of  opinion  that  unless  the  Council  were  in 
any  way  pledged  to  award  the  Medal  as  proposed, 
or  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  a  case  similar  in 
character  had  occurred  before,  it  would  create  a 
dangerous  precedent  if  the  Medal  for  the  current 
year  Avere  given  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bentley  on  the  ground  that  in  virtue  of  that 
gentleman’s  great  services  to  architecture  the 
Council  would  have  recommended  him  for  the 
Medal  had  he  lived  until  the  date  of  their  next 
Meeting. 

This  expression  of  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  of 
course  settled  the  question,  continued  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  much  as  they  would  have  liked  to  show  this 
honour  to  Mr.  Bentley.  The  Council,  therefore, 
at  their  next  Meeting  would  take  into  consideration 
the  names  of  other  gentlemen  and  nominate 
someone  else  for  the  Gold  Medal  for  this  year. 

Reform  in  Architectural  Competitions. 

At  a  meeting  of  architects  interested  in  com¬ 
petition  reform  held  at  the  Institute  on  the  7th 
inst.  at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  A.  W.  S.  Cross  [H.], 
Herbert  W.  Wills  [A.],  and  .1.  S.  Gibson  [F.],  the 
following  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  viz. — 

(1)  That  the  Institute  should  use  energetic 
means  to  obtain  control  of  the  conduct  of 
competitions  in  the  initial  stages. 


(2)  That  competitions  for  buildings  of  consider¬ 
able  size  should  be  adjudged  by  a  jury  of 
two  or  three  assessors ;  in  the  case  of 
specialised  and  technical  buildings  one  of 
these  assessors  should  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  type  of  building  required. 

(8)  That  the  whole  of  the  fees  for  assessing 
the  designs  be  paid  into  the  Institute,  and 
that  these  be  paid  to  the  assessors  by  the 
Institute. 

(4)  That  while  it  is  desirable  that  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  assessors  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  we  consider  a  list  of  archi¬ 
tects  should  be  drawn  up  from  which 
assessors  might  bo  nominated. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  have  appointed 
a  Special  Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
these  points. 

The  Registration  of  Plumbers. 

There  seems  some  prospect  that  the  Bill  for  the 
Registration  of  Plumbers,  which  has  been  before 
Parliament  in  one  form  or  another  for  several 
Sessions,  may  this  year  pass  into  law.  The 
present  Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Glenesk,  was  read  a  third  time 
before  their  Lordships  and  passed  on  the  10th 
inst.  It  is  now  on  the  list  of  Bills  for  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  object  of  the  measure  is  to  establish  a  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  plumbers  will  have  the  option  of 
registering  themseWes.  Certain  qualifications  will 
be  required  of  plumbers  before  registration,  so 
that  people  employing  plumbers  may  be  able,  if 
they  so  desire,  to  employ  plumbers  who  have  given 
evidence  of  their  qualification  for  plumbers’  work. 
The  control  of  the  registration  system  and  of  the 
qualifying  examinations  Avill  be  entrusted  to  a 
general  council,  constituted  under  a  scheme  to  be 
framed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  con 
sisting  of  representatives  of  master  and  operative 
plumbers,  local  authorities,  and  various  sanitary 
associations.  Provision  is  made  for  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  plumbers’  registration  council  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing,  keeping  and  controlling  a 
register  of  plumbers  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
to  be  made  under  the  Act.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  council  should  consist  of  fourteen  members, 
appointed  as  follows  :  Three  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  two  each  by  the  National  Association 
of  Master  Plumbers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  United  Operative  Plumbers’  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  County  Councils 
Association,  and  the  Municipal  Corporations  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  one  each  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  and  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plum¬ 
bers.  The  penalty  for  the  assumption  of  the  title 
of  registered  plumber  by  any  unregistered  person 
is  fixed  at  £20  for  each  offence. 
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The  scheme  for  carrying  the  Act  into  effect  is 
to  be  made  by  the  plumbers’  registration  council 
with  particular  regard  to  providing  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  :  (a)  The  constitution  and  proceedings 
of  the  council ;  {b)  the  establishment,  keeping  and 
controlling  of  the  plumbers’  register  Ijy  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  enabling  the  council  to  determine  and 
regulate  the  qualification  for  registration  ;  (c)  the 
disqualification,  by  misconduct,  of  persons  regis¬ 
tered,  and  the  removal  of  the  names  of  persons  so 
disqualified  from  the  register  ;  (r/)  the  fixing  of 
the  date  on  which  the  register  is  to  come  into 
force,  and  the  determining  of  the  conditions  under 
which  any  person  who  is  a  plumber  at  that  date 
may  be  registered ;  (c)  the  giving  to  the  council 
by  the  registrar  of  deaths  notice  of  the  death  of 
any  registered  plumber,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid 
for  the  notice  ;  and  finally  (/ )  the  expenses  of  the 
council  and  the  fees  to  be  paid  in  connection  with 
registration.  The  Hill  also  provides  that  a  scheme 
framed  by  the  council  shall  not  be  valid  unless 
confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  float'd  ;  and 
that  l)ody  may,  after  consulting  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Hoard  for  Scotland  and  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  for  Ireland,  confirm  the  scheme 
either  without  modifications  or  with  such  modi¬ 
fications  as  the  Hoard  think  fit,  and  any  scheme 
so  confirmed  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  the  Act. 
It  is  also  provided  that  any  scheme  made  under 
the  Act  may  be  rescinded,  revoked,  amended  or 
varied  by  a  scheme  made  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions.  Further,  it  is 
provided  that  any  scheme  made  under  the  Act 
shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  it  is  made,  and  that,  if 
w'ithin  the  next  subsequent  forty  days  on  which 
either  House  has  sat  that  House  presents  an 
address  to  his  Majesty  praying  that  any  such 
scheme  may  either  in  whole  or  in  part  be  annulled, 
his  Majesty  in  council  may  annul  the  same,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  case  may  require,  and 
the  scheme  or  part  annulled  shall  thenceforth 
become  void  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of 
any  proceedings  taken  under  them  previous  to  the 
annulment.  Finally,  it  is  provided  that  if  the 
first  scheme  framed  by  the  council  and  confirmed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  be  so  annulled, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  council  may  frame  a 
further  scheme  as  occasion  requires,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  confirm  it.  xlppended 
to  the  Bill  is  a  schedule  which  provides  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  for  constituting  the  council  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
for  summoning  the  first  meeting  of  the  council 
and  regulating  the  proceedings  thereat ;  that  all 
authorities  and  persons  shall  comply  with  any 
instructions  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  purposes  mentioned  ;  and  that  any 
expenses  thus  incurred  by  the  Local  Government 


Board  shall  be  repaid  to  that  board  by  the  council 
when  duly  constituted. 

The  late  Sir  Richard  Temple  [H.F.]. 

Another  of  the  Institute’s  distinguished  class  of 
Honorary  Fellows  has  passed  away  in  8ir  Richard 
Temple,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Anglo-Indians 
of  the  latter  half  of  last  century.  In  making  the 
formal  announcement  to  the  Meeting  last  Monday, 
the  President  said  that  he  had  known  Sir  Richard 
Temple  for  many  years,  and  knew  that  he  took  the 
liveliest  interest  in  architecture.  He  was,  too,  a 
very  skilled  draughtsman  and  a  successful  water¬ 
colour  artist,  klany  years  ago  in  India,  at  their 
occasional  picture  exhibitions,  he  remembered  that 
Sir  Richard's  water-colour  drawings  won  the 
admiration  of  them  all.  What  delight  Sir  Richard 
took  in  architecture,  and  how  intelligent  a  student 
he  was  of  the  subject,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
eloquent  Paper  entitled  “  Picturesqueness  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Architecture,”  read  by  him  before  the 
Institute  in  February  1889,  and  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  that  year.  The  Paper  dealt 
mainly  with  the  romantic  architecture  of  India, 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan,  and  was  illustrated  by 
a  very  numerous  collection  of  beautiful  drawings, 
pencil  and  water-colour,  Sir  Richard’s  own  work, 
representing  scenes  in  almost  every  part  of  India 
and  a  portion  of  Burmah.  Sir  Richard  Temple 
was  a  guest  of  the  Institute  at  the  Annual  Dinner 
of  1900,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  Hon. 
Fellow. 

The  late  Walter  Glynn  Doolin  [F.]. 

Mr.  Mb  G.  Doolin,  M.A.,  whose  death  was 
announced  at  the  General  Meeting  last  Monday, 
had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  1899, 
having  been  elected  by  the  Council,  under  By-law  9, 
on  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Ireland.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Butler,  of  Dublin,  has  kindly  sent  the  following 
notes  of  his  career  :  — 

The  death  of  IMr.  Walter  G.  Doolin  took 
place  on  Monday,  10th  March,  at  his  residence, 
Pembroke  Road,  Dublin,  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  5‘2.  By  those  who,  like  the  writer,  were 
numbered  amongst  his  intimate  friends,  the  news 
of  his  death  will  be  heard  with  feelings  of  pain 
and  sorrow.  Few  men  in  Dublin  were  more 
popular,  and  all  who  knew  him  well  held  him  in 
an  esteem  that  amounted  to  affection.  Always 
kindly  and  genial,  it  will  be  long  before  his  old 
acquaintances  forget  the  memory  of  one  who  was 
ever  a  staunch  and  true  friend. 

Mr.  Doolin  w'as  the  son  of  the  late  William 
Doolin  of  Dublin,  the  foremost  Irish  quantity 
surveyor  of  his  day.  Educated  at  Tullabeg  and 
Castleknock  Colleges,  he  afterwards  entered  Trinity 
College,  where  he  had  a  most  creditable  record 
both  in  the  Arts  and  Engineering  Courses.  Later, 
after  an  apprenticeship  to  his  father,  he  became  a 
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pupil  of  Mr,  J.  J.  O’Callaghan,  architect,  Dublin. 
From  Dublin  he  went  to  London,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  post  in  the  Architects’  Department  of  the 
School  Board.  Afterwards  he  became  an  assistant 
to  the  late  William  Burges,  whose  influence 
was  always  noticeable  in  Mr.  Doolin’s  church 
work.  To  the  end  of  his  days  he  had  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  robust  detail  and  sturdy  pro¬ 
portions  of  that  great  master’s  work.  His  own 
work  was  nearly  always  good,  the  detail  scholarly 
and  refined. 

Returning  to  Ireland,  he  started  in  practice  early 
in  the  seventies,  and  speedily  gained  a  reputation 
as  a  church  architect  of  skill  and  judgment. 
Amongst  the  many  large  works  built  from  his 
designs  may  be  mentioned  Lismore  Cathedral, 
Nenagh,  New  Ross,  Castlebar,  Ivillorglin,  Castle- 
maine,  Cloghane,  and  Borrisoleigh  parish  churches, 
as  well  as  a  host  of  smaller  churches,  schools, 
convent,  and  domestic  work  in  all  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land.  On  many  important  occasions  he  was 
employed  as  professional  adviser  to  the  Corpo¬ 
rations  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Clonmel. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  mere 
youngster,  he  first  joined  the  A.  A.  excursions. 
His  first  experience  was  the  Northampton  year, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  while  the  late  Edmund 
Bharpe  guided  his  ardent  young  disciples  through 
the  richly  dowered  Nene  Valley  and  the  great 
Cistercian  monasteries  of  Yorkshire,  he  was  a 
regular  attendant.  Revisiting  Northampton  with 
Mr.  Doolin  a  few  years  since,  the  writer  well 
remembers  how  strongly  the  pleasant  memories 
of  those  early  days  of  eight  and  twenty  years 
before,  spent  with  sketch-book  and  rule,  came 
back  to  him  ;  the  eager  delight  with  -which  he 
revisited  the  grand  old  churches  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  the  zest  with  which  he 
pointed  out  their  beauties. 

He  was  a  competent  classical  scholar,  a  ripe 
student  of  English  and  foreign  literature,  an 
ardent  antiquary,  and  in  all  that  pertained  to 
the  arts  and  sciences  a  thinker  of  no  mean 
originality. 

Mr.  Doolin  was  a  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  a 
Fellow  of  the’  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  member  of  the  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland  and  the  Architectural  Association  of 
Ireland  He  also  held  a  certificate  as  surveyor, 
under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  from  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

R.  M.  Butlee. 

The  Lightning  Research  Committee. 

The  Lightning  Research  Committee,  which  was 
organised  in  .January  1901  by  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  and  the  Surveyors’  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  records 
of  the  action  of  lightning  strokes  on  buildings, 
with  a  view  to  improving  if  possible  the  means  of 


protection,  has  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  services 
of  over  two  hundred  competent  observers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  besides  a  considerable  number 
in  the  Colonies  and  India  and  in  foreign  countries. 
The  War  Office,  the  Home  Office  (particularly  as 
regards  explosives  factories,  magazines,  &c.),  the 
Post  Office,  the  Trinity  House  Corporation,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
also  signified  their  willingness  to  furnish  the 
Committee  with  the  required  particulars  of  damage 
to  buildings  under  their  control  resulting  from 
lightning  stroke.  The  heavy  thunderstorms  of 
last  year  afforded  observers  numerous  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  investigating  and  recording,  upon  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Committee,  the  damage  caused 
by  lightning  to  buildings  within  their  area  of 
observation.  The  net  result  so  far  is  a  series 
of  some  seventy  or  more  trustworthy  records 
made  by  persons  on  the  spot  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  time  of  occurrence.  Supple¬ 
mented  as  they  in  many  cases  are  by  information 
on  points  pertinent  to  the  inquiry,  these  records 
furnish  promising  material  for  the  Committee  to 
work  upon  when  sufficient  data  have  been  collected 
to  enable  them  to  formulate  their  conclusions. 
Particularly  interesting  and  helpful  are  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  plans,  and  sketches  which  illustrate  some 
of  the  records.  Photographs  are  often  found  to 
reveal  conditions  which  verbal  description  fails  to 
represent,  or  which  would  pass  unnoticed  except 
by  the  expert.  The  Committee  therefore  make  a 
point  of  getting  photographs  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  a  disaster  in  cases  of  importance. 

Out  of  sixty  cases  tabulated  by  the  Committee 
up  to  the  end  of  December  1901,  no  fewer  than 
twelve  relate  to  buildings  fitted  with  some  form 
of  lightning  conductor.  As  regards  the  system 
recommended  by  the  Lightning  Rod  Conference 
of  1882,  data  to  hand  are  not  at  present  complete 
enough  to  afford  a  practical  test  of  its  efficacy. 
The  recently  issued  Report,  however,  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Explosives  goes  to  show  that  the 
system  has  been  found  wanting,  and  that  there  is 
ample  justification  for  the  present  inquiry.  Com¬ 
menting  upon  recent  accidents  caused  by  lightning 
to  the  factories  of  the  Nobel  Explosives  Company 
at  Krummel  and  Hamm,  Germany,  the  Inspectors 
state  that  “  these  accidents  have  done  much  to 
confirm  a  feeling  of  distrust  which  has  for  some 
time  been  growing  in  our  minds  as  to  the  abso¬ 
luteness  of  the  protection  afforded  by  conductors 
erected  in  accordance  with  specifications  laid  down 
by  the  Lightning  Rod  Conference  of  1882  ;  and 
they  go  far  to  confirm  on  a  large  scale  the  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  laboratory  experiments 
of  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge.” 

Besides  the  annual  grants  made  by  the 
Institute  and  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  aided  financially  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
by  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society.  Valuable 
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help  has  also  been  given  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society,  by  circiTlarising  their 
members  with  a  view  to  getting  observers. 

The  Committee  is  constituted  as  follows  : — 
Mr.  John  Slater  [A’.],  Chairman-,  Major-General 
E.  R.  Festing,  C.B.,  E.R.S.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Gavey, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  General  Post  Office  ;  W.  P.  Gould- 
ing,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.I. ;  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge,  E.R.S. , 
Birmingham  University  ;  \Y.  N.  Shaw,  E.R.S. ; 
II.  Heathcote  Statham  |A’.];  A.  R.  Stenning  [.F.], 
E.S.I.  ;  Arthur  Vernon,  E.S.I.  ;  Killingworth 
Hedges,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Committee  are  continuing  their  investiga¬ 
tions.  Members  and  others  willing  to  assist  by 
their  observations  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  T’he  Secretary,  Lightning  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  9  Clonduit  Street,  W. 

Special  Election  to  Fellowship. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Monday, 
the  17th  inst.,  the  following  gentleman,  being 
President  of  the  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  Architects’  Society,  and  found  by  the 
Council  to  be  eligible  and  ([ualified  according  to 
the  Charter  and  By-laws,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Institute,  under  the  proviso  to  By-law  9 
— viz. 

Edwin  Woktley  Montague  Cokkett,  Bute 
I'istate  Office,  Cardiff. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

Annual  Beport  adoiAcd  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting,  12th  March  1902. 

At  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society  the  President 
announced  that,  owing  to  the  pressing  calls  on 
the  Society,  the  income  account  for  the  year 
showed  a  deficit  of  over  £40,  and  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  many  cases  had  only  been  inadequately 
relieved.  The  President’s  statement  called  forth 
from  jMr.  Macvicar  xVnderson  an  offer  to  contri¬ 
bute  £100  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  if  nine  or 
any  number  of  other  donors  would  contribute 
sums  so  as  to  make  the  total  amount  £1,000. 
Mr.  Anderson  supported  his  offer  by  making  a 
special  appeal  to  a  few  personal  friends,  with  the 
result  that  more  than  the  necessary  sum  was 
cordially  and  promptly  subscribed.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  (Mr.  Wm.  Emerson)  also  brought  the  objects 
and  position  of  the  Society  before  the  attention 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland 
and  of  the  Societies  allied  with  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects ;  and  your  Council  have  the 
satisfaction  to  report  that  donations  or  increased 
subscriptions  were  received  from  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects  of  Ireland  and  the  Aberdeen, 
Liverpool,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  Devon 


and  Exeter  Societies.  The  Council  desire  cor¬ 
dially  to  thank  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  and  the 
President,  both  for  their  generous  contributions 
and  for  their  individual  efforts,  by  which  they  have 
so  materially  increased  the  prosperity  of  the 
Society.  Tlianks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Christopher,  to  whose  kindly  intercession  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  £21  from  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Salters  is  due. 

A  list  of  those  from  whom  donations  were 
received  is  appended  to  this  report.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Gwyther, 
Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  and  Mr.  W.  Campbell  Jones 
increased  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions. 

In  consequence  of  the  amount  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  capital  account — £1,319  16s.  MI. 
having  been  received  in  donations  and  £1,500 
under  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates — purchases  were  effected  during  the 
year  of  £430  Caledonian  Railway  4  per  cent. 
Ilebenture  Stock  and  £2,606  7s.  5d.  2|  per  cent. 
Consols. 

The  increase  of  late  years  in  the  amount 
received  in  subscriptions  has  been  steadily  main¬ 
tained,  the  total  amount  being  £563  Is.  Gd.,  as 
against  £522  Os.  Gd.  received  in  1900.  The 
growth  of  the  Society’s  income  has,  however, 
been  accompanied  by  increasing  claims  on  its 
resources,  and  £813  was  distributed  in  pensions 
and  grants  during  the  period  under  review,  as 
against  £790  expended  in  1900.  Out  of  the 
56  applicants  for  relief,  22  were  from  Ireland 
and  the  provinces.  It  will  be  observed  from  the 
accompanying  statement  of  accounts  that  the 
income  account  shows  a  deficit  of  £28  18s.  10f7. 

The  Council  have  had  under  consideration  the 
desirability  of  altering  two  of  the  by-laws.  It  is 
proposed  to  alter  the  wording  of  By-law  No.  55 
so  as  to  bring  it  under  the  powers  of  the  Trustee 
x\ct  of  1893,  by  wdiich  the  field  open  to  the 
Society’s  investments  may  be  enlarged  without 
jeopardising  the  value  of  the  security.  In  view 
of  the  additions  to  the  capital  account  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  alter  By-law^  65,  so  as  to  increase  the 
number  of  pensioners  from  six  to  ten.  If  this  is 
carried  into  effect  it  will  materially  add  to  the 
happiness  of  a  few  of  those  who  are  dependent  on 
the  Society  for  yearly  grants,  by  removing  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  necessarily  attached  to  this 
form  of  relief.  Resolutions  embodying  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  these  by-laws  will  be  submitted 
to  you. 

The  Council  desire  to  commend  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  a  proposal  made  by  a  subscriber,  who  has 
himself  carried  it  into  practical  effect — viz.,  that 
the  odd  shillings  received  in  fees  by  architects 
acting  in  arbitration  cases  should  be  presented  to 
the  Society. 

It  is  wuth  great  regret  that  the  Council  record 
the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates.  Mr.  Cates  was  on 
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many  occasions  a  member  of  the  Council  (a 
position  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
death)  ;  he  acted  from  1891-96  as  the  Society’s 
Treasurer,  and  its  present  financial  stability  is 
largely  due  to  his  exertions  during  that  period ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  Society’s  trustees.  Mr. 
Cates’s  interest  in  the  Society  was  sustained  until 
the  last;  and  the  handsome  bequest  of  Jl,500 
from  one  so  familiar  with  its  practical  affairs 
is,  your  Council  feel,  a  testimony  both  to  the 
Society’s  usefulness  and  to  its  needs. 

The  Council  have  also  to  record  with  great 
regret  the  death  of  an  old  subscriber  and  member 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  E.  H.  Martineau,  and  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Brydon,  who  had  liberally  responded  to  Mr. 
Macvicar  Anderson’s  appeal. 

The  Council  desire  to  nominate  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
A.E.A.,  for  election  as  trustee  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cates. 

The  following  gentlemen,  being  the  five  senior 
members,  retire  by  rotation  from  the  Council ;  Mr. 
T.  M.  Eickman,  Mr.  E.  A  Briggs,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates  (deceased),  Mr.  E,  A.  Griming,  and  Mr.  G. 
T.  Hine.  To  fill  these  vacancies  the  Council 
beg  to  nominate : — Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Burnet,  Mr.  J.  H.  Christian,  Mr.  E.  St.  A. 
Eoumieu,  and  Mr.  George  Soamell, 

The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  have  granted  office  accommodation ; 
and  Mr.  Locke  and  the  other  officials  have  been 
invariably  helpful  in  any  matter  connected  with 
the  Society — services  which  are  cordially  recog¬ 
nised  and  appreciated. 

LIST  OF  DONATIONS  RECEIVED  IN  1901. 


Donations  marked  thus  *  icere  received  in  response  to 
Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson's  appeal. 

£  s.  il. 


Aberdeen  Society  of  Architects 

5 

5 

0 

*Anderson,  J.  Macvicar  .... 

.  100 

0 

0 

*Anderson,  Dr.  Rowand  .... 

.  25 

0 

0 

Aitchison,  Prof.  G.,  R.A. 

1 

1 

0 

*Awdry,  Graham  C.  .... 

.  25 

15 

0 

*Baggallay,  F.  T . 

5 

5 

0 

Bromley,  A.  N . 

5 

0 

0 

*Brydon,  ,J.  M.  ..... 

‘25 

0 

0 

Burnet,  J.  J.,  A.E.S.A.  .... 

10 

0 

0 

*Charles,  Miss  B.  A.  | 

^Charles,  Miss  E.  M.  ^  ' 

.  10 

10 

0 

*Christopher,  J.  T.  . 

.  30 

5 

0 

*CuiTey,  Percivall . 

.  10 

10 

0 

Davies,  David  ..... 

0 

5 

0 

Devon  and  Exeter  Society  of  Architects 

2 

2 

0 

Drury,  E.  Dru  ..... 

5 

0 

0 

^Emerson,  W’illiam,  P.E.I.B.A. 

.  50 

0 

0 

Edis,  Col.  E.  W.,  F.S.A. 

5 

5 

0 

*Florence,  H.  L . 

.  52 

10 

0 

*George,  Ernest  ..... 

.  10 

10 

0 

Glover,  W.  ...... 

1 

1 

0 

Good,  Mrs.  ...... 

.  89 

19 

4 

*Grayson,  G.  E . 

.  50 

0 

0 

*Gruning,  E.  A . 

.  100 

0 

0 

*Hall,  Edwin  T . 

.  25 

0 

0 

Hayward  Bros,  and  Eckstein 

1 

1 

0 

*Hills,  Gordon  P.  G . 

2 

2 

0 

*Hine,  G.  T . 

.  100 

0 

0 

*Inskipp,  George . 

^Jackson,  T.  G.,  R.A . 

King,  C.  E.  Baker  ..... 

*King,  Zepli  ...... 

Liverpool  Society  of  Architects 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects  . 
^Morrison,  Charles  ..... 

Nottingham  Architectural  Society 
Eomaine- Walker,  W.  H.  .  .  . 

Eoumieu,  R.  St.  A. 

*Shaw,  E.  Norman,  E.A. 

Shewbrooks,  E.  . 

Smith,  J.  R . 

*Seth-Smith,  W.  H . 

Snell,  Alfred.  Saxon  .... 
Snell,  H.  Saxon  ..... 

Spiers,  E.  Phen6 . 

Taylor,  Sir  John,  K.C.B. 

*Thacker,  S.  J . 

Thomas,  J.  L.,  F.S.A . 

^Wallace,  L.  A . 

^Waterhouse,  Alfred,  E.A. 

Watson,  Wm.  ..... 

*Webb,  Aston,  A. R.A. 

Whitley,  C.  T . 

Worshipful  Company  of  Salters 
^Worthington,  Thos . 

New  Subscribers  1901. 

Brown,  G.  F . 

Caws,  F. . 

Curtis,  R.  L . 

Grieves,  H.  .  ; 

Hall,  John . 

Legg,  H.  A . 

McClelland,  W.  S. 

Read  and  MacDonald  .... 

Eyde,  Frank  C . 

Society  of  Architects  .  .  .  . 

Whinney,  T.  B . 

Wigglesworth,  H.  H . 


£  s.  (/. 

2.5  0  0 
3  0  0 

1  1  0 
5  5  0 
3  3  0 

10  10  0 
100  0  0 
15  15  0 

5  5  0 
3  3  0 
10  10  0 
110 
110 
5  0  0 
9  0  0 
10  10  0 
110 
2  2  0 
20  0  0 
2  2  0 
100  0  0 
100  0  0 
110 
100  0  0 
5  0  0 
21  0  0 
10  0  0 


110 
110 
110 
110 
0  10  6 
1  1  0 
2  2  0 
2  2  0 
110 
5  5  0 

2  2  0 
2  2  0 


The  Chairman,  Mr,  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  Eeport  and  Balance 
Sheet,  referred  in  regretful  terms  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  of  whose  loss  the  Council 
rightly  used  the  word  “  irreparable,”  for  he  had 
not  only  given  liberally  to  the  Society,  but  had 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  its  welfare. 
Two  others  had  also  pasj'ed  away,  viz.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tineau  and  Mr.  Brydon,  the  death  of  the  last- 
named  being  particularly  sad.  As  to  the  finances, 
they  must  all  feel  gratified  at  the  improvement  of 
affairs,  but  he  thought  they  should  not  rest  satis¬ 
fied.  They  must  press  on  and  do  better,  and  still 
further  improve  the  position  of  the  Society.  The 
income  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  expenses  of  the  Society  were  comparatively 
small,  owing  to  some  extent  to  the  Institute  giving 
them  the  use  of  their  offices.  A  suggestion  had 
been  made  as  to  increasing  the  income,  and  he 
would  suggest  that  when  an  architect  got  any¬ 
thing  like  an  important  commission  he  should 
give  something  as  a  thank-offering  to  the  Society. 
If  that  were  done  it  would  result  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  Mr.  W.  Hilton 
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Nash,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  gave  a  donation  of 
£10.  10s. 

Mr.  E.  Buckle  and  Mr.  (leorge  Hubbard  have 
been  elected  the  Society’s  Auditors  for  the  ensuing 
year  of  office. 


REVIEWS. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Fdi/.  Bi/  the  Rev.  IF.  1). 

Sweeting,  M.A.  So.  Land,  llioi.  Price  l.s.  M.  (Bell’s 

Cathedral  Scries.)  [George  Bell  d:  Sons,  York  Street, 

Covent  Garden.'] 

England  affords  many  good  subjects  for  a  com¬ 
bined  historical  and  architectural  treatment,  and 
not  the  least  attractive  is  Ely.  Its  lonely  position 
in  the  midst  of  the  Fens  gives  it  a  character 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  for  long  made  it  a  camp  of 
refuge  or  position  of  military  strength.  The 
romantic  story  of  Hereward’s  great  defence  has 
been  made  familiar  by  Kingsley  ;  and  even  during 
the  great  war  of  a  hundred  years  ago  we  hear  of 
the  Norfolk  gentleman  who  kept  his  carriage  and 
horses  constantly  ready  to  carry  him  to  Ely  in  the 
event  of  Bonaparte’s  landing.  The  vicissitudes 
of  the  foundress  herself  make  a  long  narrative, 
and  the  after-story  of  Ely  is  full  of  picturesque 
incident. 

The  spirited  Norman  Theodwin  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Al)bacy,  even  at  the  hands  of  the  impe¬ 
rious  Conqueror,  till  all  the  possessions  of  the 
convent  had  been  restored.  One  of  the  visits  of 
Canute,  who  seems  to  have  had  an  affectionate 
regard  for  the  place,  gave  to  our  literature  the 
well-known  lines  (a  mere  fragment,  unfortu¬ 
nately)  : — 

Merie  sungen  the  muneches  bimien  Ely, 

Da  Cnut  ching  reu  ther  by ; 

Eoweth,  cnihtes.  noer  the  land. 

And  here  we  thes  muneehes  sceng. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  educated  in  the  Ely 
cloister,  and  his  ill-fated  brother  spent  the  last 
days  of  his  life  within  its  walls.  The  association 
of  both  bishops  and  priors  of  Ely  with  the  Court 
interestingly  reappears  more  than  once  in  later 
centuries.  Mr.  Sweeting  gives  a  complete  but 
somewhat  cold  and  thin  narrative  of  the  stirring 
episodes  and  peaceful  times  which  alternated  in 
the  Isle. 

Architecturally,  Ely  forms  almost  an  epitome 
of  Enghsh  Gothic,  and  affords  at  least  one  unique 
feature.  Before  the  lantern  was  erected  there 
was  the  somewhat  rare  association  of  a  central 
and  a  western  tower,  an  arrangement  which  Mr. 
]\[icklethwaite  thinks  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  Saxon  predecessor  of  the  present  church. 
An  early  and  typical  Norman  nave,  a  splendid 
late  Norman  and  Transitional  w^est  front,  a  Lancet 
presbytery,  an  Edwardian  choir  and  Lady-chapel 
and  a  consummate  piece  of  mediieval  carpentry 


in  the  famous  lantern,  leave  only  the  last  chapter 
of  English  Gothic  unwritten-  though  here  Aveare 
not  without  the  valuable  fragments  of  the  late 
cloisters,  part  of  the  palace,  and  the  rich  chapels 
of  two  of  the  latest  pre-Reformation  bishops. 

Mr.  Sweeting’s  account  of  the  fabric  is  clear 
and  accurate,  and  he  preserves  the  mean  between 
too  little  and  too  much  detail.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  quite  surprisingly  uncritical.  He  considers 
that  the  western  bays  of  the  nave  show  an 
“  advance  in  taste  ”  Avhen  compared  with  the 
earlier  work  to  the  east.  And  can  the  naves  of 
Ely  and  Peterborough  rank  as  “  conspicuously  the 
best  examples  of  the  period  in  England  ”  ?  These 
and  some  other  judgments  Avill  have  to  be  recon¬ 
sidered  in  preparing  for  a  future  edition. 

Ely  has  suffered  a  good  deal  at  the  hands  of  the 
“  Restorers.”  One  of  the  leading  principles  of 
these  gentlemen  was — and  sometimes,  alas  !  still 
is — to  clear  out  all  work  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  practice  is  illustrated 
by  the  changes  made  since  Mistress  Celia  Fiennes 
recorded  in  her  diary  her  visit  to  Ely  in  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary. 

The  book  has  a  good  plan  and  plenty  of  capital 
illustrations,  including  some  interesting  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  old  views.  The  publishers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  completion  of  this  useful 
series.  T.  D.  Atkinson. 

Cambridge. 


MINUTES.  IX. 

At  the  Ninth  General  Meeting  (Ordinary)  of  the  Session, 
held  Monday  17th  March  1902,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  William 
Emerson,  President,  in  the  Chair,  with  24  Fellows  (includ¬ 
ing  10  members  of  the  Council),  28  Associates  (including 
.9  members  of  the  Councill,  1  Hon.  Associate,  and  visitors, 
the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  Monday  3rd  March  1902 
[p.  228]  were  taken  as  read  and  signed  as  correct. 

The  President  formally  announced  the  decease  of  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  Hon.  Fclhnc,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a 
letter  of  condolence  be  sent  from  the  Institute  to  his  widow. 
Lady  Temple. 

The  decease  was  also  announced  of  the  following 
Fellows — viz.  George  -ludge,  elected  Associate  18i8,  Felloto 
1808  ;  Walter  Glynn  Doolin,  of  Dublin,  elected  1899. 

The  following  Associate,  attending  for  the  first  time  since 
his  election,  was  formally  admitted  by  the  President  and 
signed  the  register — viz.  Francis  Danby  Smith. 

The  President  communicated  the  result  of  the  Council’s 
application  to  the  King  respecting  the  proposal  to  present 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  1902  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bentley — viz.  that  His  Majesty  considered  it  unde¬ 
sirable  to  create  such  a  precedent— and  announced  that 
the  Council  would  nominate  another  person  for  the  honour 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Sidney  K.  Greenslade  [A.]  having  read  a  Paper  on 
The  Pl.annlxg  of  sojie  Recent  Libr.vby  Buildings  in  the 
United  St-Ates,  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and 
a  numerous  collection  of  plans  and  photographs,  a  discus¬ 
sion  ensued,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  author 
by  acclamation. 

The  proceedings  then  closed,  and  the  Meeting  separated 
at  10  p.m. 


INLAY  AND  MAEQUETEY.  By  W.  Aumonier  and  Heywood  Sumner. 

Read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Monday,  7th  April  1902. 

I.— VENEER  WORK  AND  SOLID  INLAY.  By  W.  Aumoniek. 

T  THANK  you  for  inviting  me  to  contribute  to  this  evening’s  proceedings,  and  I  ask  you 
to  please  understand,  first,  that  I  confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  work  in  wood,  ivory, 
or  shells,  not  touching  on  the  question  of  inlays  in  metals,  marble,  or  kindred 
materials ;  and,  secondly,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  give  in  any  way  a  learned  or  historical 
Paper,  but  to  speak  only  on  matters  which  come  absolutely  within  the  scope  of  my  own 
observation  and  experience. 

The  title  of  the  subject  for  consideration  this  evening  is  “  Inlay  and  Marquetry.”  Now 
there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  proceeding  in  making  inlaid  wood.  The  one  is  to  cut 
the  design  which  is  intended  to  be  inlaid,  and  the  ground  or  field,  out  of  various  sorts 
of  veneers,  all  of  the  same  thickness,  fitting  and  fixing  them  together  by  thin  paper  on  one 
face,  and  laying  this,  the  open  face  downwards,  as  a  whole  upon  a  solid  ground  or  board. 
This  is  absolutely  and  altogether  veneered  work  all  over.  The  other  way  is  to  cut  your 
design  out  in  separate  pieces  as  above,  but  out  of  wood  Ye  to  I  in.  thick,  using  the  same 
processes  of  marking  out  in  both  cases,  and  then  putting  the  complete  print  of  the  whole 
design  on  to,  this  time,  a  solid  ground  or  board,  sinking  holes  into  this  by  carver’s  tools  the 
required  depth,  and  driving  the  pieces  in,  thus  making  a  solid  inlay. 

These,  though  similar  in  appearance  when  finished,  are  so  distinctly  different  in  their 
manner  of  execution  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  fix  them  in  one’s  mind  and  keep  them  there, 
each  in  its  proper  place,  apart  from  the  other,  and  think  of  them  as  different  work. 

Yes,  I  think  that  is  easy  enough ;  but  what  is  difficult  is  to  find  one  word  in  any  known 
language  that  will  enable  you  to  differentiate  between  the  two  by  merely  naming  them,  and  as 
a  consequence  there  is  great  confusion  in  people’s  minds  in  talking  about  this  subject,  as  in 
speaking  airily  of  “  marquetry  ”  and  “  inlay  ”  they  or  we  never  quite  know  which  sort  of  work 
they  mean — whether  the  solid  inlay  or  the  wholly  veneered  work.  Nor  can  we  know,  because 
the  usually  accepted  terms  of  description  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  English  expression 
“wood  inlay,”  the  Italian  “ intarsiatura,”  and  the  French  “ marqueterie ”  applying  in  all 
cases  equally  for  solid  inlay  and  for  veneered  work. 

But  I  want  to  clear  the  ground  a  little ;  and  while  I  admit  that  the  general  term 
“  inlaid  wood  ”  may  cover  the  two  sorts  of  work,  yet  for  purposes  of  particular  description  or 
identification  I  wish  to  be  allowed,  for  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject,  to  consider 
“marquetry”  to  mean  wholly  veneered  work,  and  “  inlay  ”  to  mean  the  “  solid  inlay  ”  I  have 
before  described ;  and  inasmuch  as  “  marquetry  ”  is  derived  from  a  French  word,  and  the 
French  did  little  inlay  of  any  sort  before  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  since  then  have  done 
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practically  none  but  veneered  work,  I  think  I  have  a  certain  amount  of  reason  on  my  side  in 
doing  so,  and  I  think  that  the  English  language  would  be  enriched  if  we  made  up  our  minds 
boldly  to  use  these  two  words  always  in  this  sense,  so  as  to  apply  a  distinct  and  individual 
word  to  describe  each  one  apart  from  the  other,  as  they  are  so  obviously  different  in  their 
manner  of  workmanship. 

Now  the  process  of  working  is  this  :  Mark  your  pieces  that  are  going  to  form  your 
pattern  anywhere  about  your  wood,  making  suitable  selections  of  grain  and  colour,  and  cut 
them  out  separately,  so  that  the  design  is  now  lying  about  in  loose  pieces.  Paste  them  on  to 


EXAMPLE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  SOLID  INLAY  BY  W.  AEMOXIER. 

The  pattern,  having  been  carefully-pounced  on  to  paper,  The  design  is  sawn  out  by  hand  and  glued  on  to  the 
is  pasted  down  on  to  the  solid  ground,  and  with  pounced  paper.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  driven  into,  the 

carver’s  tools  the  whole  design  is  sunk  in  the  wood  sunk  ground, 

ready  to  receive  the  sawn  inlay. 


a  tracing  ot  the  pattern  which  you  have  already  made  on  thin  jiaper,  in  all  their  right 
positions,  and  place  this  as  a  whole  on  the  face  of  the  wood  which  is  to  form  your  ground 
colour,  having  first  pasted  white  paper  over  its  surface.  Then,  with  transfer-paper  between 
the  two,  you  carefully  mark  all  round  each  piece  with  a  tine  steel  point.  You  now  have  the 
whole  of  your  design  clearly  marked  on  your  white-papered  ground.  Whether  veneer  or  solid 
the  process  is  the  same  thus  far.  Cut  out  your  holes  with  a  saw,  if  veneer,  or,  if  solid,  sink 
them  w'ith  carver  s  tools,  as  before  described.  In  the  case  of  veneer  work  you  then  tit  and 
ti.v  all  your  pattern  together  with  glue  and  thin  paper,  and  lay  in  one  piece  on  your  solid 
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ground  or  foundation,  and  keep  down  in  a  press  till  dry.  With  the  solid  inlay  you  merely 
drive  your  pieces  in,  with  glue,  one  at  a  time,  or  in  any  way  most  convenient. 

This  is  the  old-fashioned  way  of  marking  the  work  in,  but  there  is  another  method 
largely  employed  now,  which  is  quicker  in  execution.  The  plan  of  proceeding  in  this  case  is 
to  prick  the  whole  design  through  thin  white  paper,  thus  making  a  pattern,  and,  pouncing 
this  through  several  times  on  to  other  papers,  you  make  several  prints,  which  are  then  cut  up 
as  required  and  stuck  on  to  the  several  pieces  of  wood  which  form  the  design,  one  whole  print 
being  reserved  to  paste  complete  on  to  the  ground  or  field,  so  that  each  piece  may  be  cut  as 


EXAMPLE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  SOLID  INLAY  BY  W.  AI3MONIER. 

The  finished  Panel. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  SIMPLE  VENEER  MARQUETRY  IN 
THREE  WOODS. 


separately  as  you  like,  but  they  are  all  bound  to  fit  into  the  complete  pattern  when  this  is  cut 
out  of  the  ground,  because  ah  are  cut  from  the  same  prints. 

While  on  this  technical  side  of  the  question  I  may  perhaps  allude  to  the  prevalent  idea 
that  in  “  marquetry  ”  the  design  is  actually  cut  at  once  through  two  or  more  pieces  of  wDod 
held  together,  and  that  one  piece  drops  into  the  other,  as  in  a  child’s  puzzle  ;  but  this  plan  is 
never  followed  in  the  best  work.  There  each  piece  must  be  cut  separately,  so  as  to  ensure 
accuracy  of  fitting. 

Then  there  is  another  technical  point  that  is  perhaps  interesting ;  I  mean  shading  by  hot 
sand.  This  is  done  to  obtain  the  effect  of  soft  shadow  travelling  in  from  the  edge  of  a  piece 
and  gradually  fading  into  light  towards  the  middle.  This  end  is  accomplished  by  pressing 
the  piece  vertically,  before  it  is  laid,  into  a  box  of  very  hot  sand,  and  holding  it  there  until  it 
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has  become  sufficiently  scorched  to  change  the  colour  to  the  desired  degree.  Many  pleasant 
effects  of  gradations  of  colour  may  be  obtained  by  this  process,  which  was  largely  used  in 
some  old  work.  It  is  well  enough  where  it  is  used  as  an  effect  of  colour,  as  colour  alone,  but 
not  when  it  is  employed  to  give  an  effect  of  roundness  or  relief.  There  I  think  it  is  wrong. 
But  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  that  part  of  the  subject  later  on. 

So  much  for  technicalities  and  meanings  of  words.  But  do  not  let  us  trouble  too  much 
about  definitions.  However,  I  have  noticed  they  quote  in  the  dictionary  a  delightful  passage 
from  Tennyson  under  the  head  of  “  Inlay,”  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  it,  for  I  find 
that  when  a  poet  speaks  you  soon  get  beyond  dictionaries  in  trying  to  catch  the  real 
significance  of  a  word.  He  says : 

“  The  sloping  of  the  moonlit  sward 
Was  damask  work,  and  deep  inlay 
Of  braided  blooms,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  waters  slept.” 

That  is  the  picture  I  should  like  to  have  in  my  mind  when  thinking  of  wood  inlay. — 
(“  Braided  blooms,”  I  think  this  is  a  very  apt  expression.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  shadows  of 
plants  and  flowers  cast  on  the  cottager’s  window-blind,  as  seen  from  the  outside  ?  They 
are  very  suggestive  of  inlay.) 

On  the  proper  treatment  of  marquetry  and  inlay  I  can  only  give  my  own  opinion,  and 
personally  I  would  say,  first,  avoid  strong  contrasts  or  too  many  different  colours  on  the  same 
panel.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  modify  this  opinion  (about  strong  contrasts)  in  the  case  of  the  use 
of  precious  material,  such  as  ivory  in  ebony,  or  mother-of-pearl  in  rosewood.  Such  beautiful 
work  has  been,  and  can  be,  done  in  these  combinations  that  one  is  disposed  to  forgive  much 
for  their  sake.  However  I  think,  generally  speaking,  one  should  avoid  strong  contrasts  of 
colour.  Depend  rather  upon  soft  harmonies,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  best  examples  of 
Louis-XVI.  work,  with  their  warm  soft  greys  and  yellows,  or  in  the  golden  glow  of  the 
magnificent  “  inlay  ”  in  Pisa  Cathedral.  When  I  was  in  Pisa  I  could  not  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  at  some  time  or  another  the  sunset  sky  had  found  its  way  into  the  cathedral  and 
l)ecome  permanently  printed  on  the  woodwork,  and  that  even  the  tears  of  the  kneeling  saints — 
or  sinners — had  not  yet  washed  it  all  away. 

(In  speaking  of  Louis-XYI.  work  I  am  not  inviting  you  to  admire  it  in  all  respects 
absolutely,  because  I  know  there  would  be  an  outcry,  among  some  of  my  audience  at  least,  if  I 
did.  But  I  speak  only  of  its  colours  and  harmonies,  which  I  think  are  often  very  beautiful.) 

Try  and  get  a  broad  effect,  produced  by  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  wood  itself  and  by 
the  direction  of  grain  in  which  each  piece  is  placed.  Do  not  on  any  account  use  scratching 
or  engraving  on  the  surface  of  the  inlajq  least  of  all  to  express  roundness  or  relief  in  form. 
Keep  to  an  absolutely  flat  treatment,  as  you  are  dealing  with  a  flat  surface.  Do  not  disturb 
the  eye — or  the  perception  of  fitness — by  trying  to  make  your  inlay  look  like  something  which 
it  is  not.  It  is  flat ;  keep  it  flat  in  appearance  ;  and,  apart  from  any  quality  you  may  give 
your  design,  do  not  seek  for  other  beauty  in  your  work  than  that  which  the  wood  itself  will 
give  you.  Wood  is  generous  enough,  and  will  give  you  a  quite  satisfying  charm— if  properly 
handled — with  its  ever-varying  grain  placed  in  different  positions  and  seen  under  changing 
aspects.  And  if  you  must  have  lines  to  complete  the  drawmg,  let  them  be  produced  by  saw 
cuts  running  in.  These  are  more  characteristic  than  scratches  on  the  surface ;  and  if  you 
must  have  shadows  produce  them  by  the  disposition  of  colours  and  grain  of  your  separate 
pieces  of  wood,  and  not  by  scratched  lines,  Eemember  what  Buskin  told  us  about  “  Stained 
Glass  ” — “  Paint  with  glass,  not  on  glass  ” — and  I  would  say  in  reference  to  inlay.  Paint 
W’ith  wood,  not  on  w'ood, 
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Further,  do  not  aim  at  too  great  fineness  or  intricacies  and  complications  of  lines  in 
your  design.  These  qualities  do  not  belong  to  wood  essentially,  and  can  be  attained  better  in 
other  materials,  such  as  the  silver  wire,  twirled  by  the  flying  fingers  of  a  Genoese  filigree- 
worker,  and  a  spider  can  weave  you  a  w^eb  with  a  finer  line  than  all.  No ;  go  for  a  broad 
effect,  principally  of  masses — lines  as  w'ell,  used  as  stalks  or  growth  in  the  design,  but  not  too 
fine  or  intricate,  and  never  scratched  on  the 
surface. 

Eeferring  again  to  my  remarks  just  now 
about  strong  contrast  and  too  many  colours  on 
the  same  panel,  while  I  am  prepared  to  withdraw 
any  positive  dictum  about  strong  contrasts — if 
under  certain  circumstances  they  are  felt  to  be 
wanted — I  withdraw  nothing  I  have  said  against 
using  too  many  colours  in  one  subject,  or  of 
scratching  or  engraving  on  the  surface  of  the 
work,  because  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  in  some 
cases  towards  the  attempt  to  make  too  much  of 
a  picture  of  “  inlay  ” — which  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  allusion  in  a  Paper  of  this  sort.  I 
would  say,  do  not  try  to  emulate  the  painter  in 
designing  inlay.  He,  with  his  unlimited  palette 
of  colours,  can  easily  attain  to  higher  flights  of 
fancy  than  are  possible  to  you  with  your  pieces 
of  wood.  He  can  give  you  mystery,  and  he  can 
give  you  dreams,  and,  like  the  language  of 
diplomacy,  he  can  so  dress  up  an  untruth  as  to 
make  it  appear  like  a  truth.  All  this  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  him,  and  by  so  much  his 
work  must  take  a  higher  standard  than  yours. 

So  it  is  useless  to  try  and  imitate  it  in  wood. 

Why,  a  painter  can  give  you  a  single  face 
that  will  tell  the  complete  history  of  a  whole 
life  ;  and  you  shall  see  in  that  face  the  impress 
of  years  spent  in  labour,  love,  and  duty  bravely 

.  11,  ILLUSTRATION  OF  VENEER  MARQUETRY  OF  SIMPLE  DESIGN 

done,  and  through  and  above  it  all  shall  shine  m  four  woods. 

the  light  of  abiding  faith  in  a  Divine  Power. 

In  three  inches  of  canvas  he  can  give  you  all  this.  But  you,  with  your  pieces  of  wood,  and 
ivory,  though  you  engrave  an  inch  deep,  and  use  all  the  colours  of  a  Joseph’s  coat,  can  do 
none  of  these  things,  and  by  so  much  as  you  try  to  do  them  beyond  the  limits  of  your  . 
material  by  so  much  will  your  work  lose  dignity  and  individual  character. 

All  that  you  can  hope  for  is  to  learn  the  value  of  set  forms.  All  that  you  can  attain  to 
is  the  right  use  of  these  and  the  reticent  employment  of  such  colours  as  you  have  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  The  diplomatist’s  language  is  of  little  use  to  you.  You  must  say  “  yes  ”  or  “  no  ”  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  and  only  speak  in  such  language  as  the  wood  itself  gives  you. 

I  should  like  now  to  say  something  about  the  difference — as  it  appears  to  me — betw^een 
the  quality  of  marquetry  and  inlay,  taking  these  words  to  bear  the  meaning  I  attached  to 
them  at  the  beginning  of  my  Paper.  I  think  then  that  “  marquetry,”  being  wholly  the  work 
of  the  saw,  however  beautiful  the  design  may  be  at  the  first,  is  apt  to  become  a  little  too  soft 
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SOLID  INLAY  PANEL  lYITH  CARVED  BORDER  TO  ERONT  OF  BISHOP'S  THRONE.  ST.  PAUL'S 

CATHEDRAL. 

(Carried  out  by  W.  Aiimonier.) 

of  the  finest  examples  of  marquetry  or  wholly  veneered  ■'^'ork  t^'ithout 
that  the  last  word  has  been  spoken  in  consummate  craftsmanship, 


and  undulating,  and,  if 
I  may  say  so,  perhaps 
a  little  bit  flabby  in 
parts,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  more  or 
less  mechanical  instru¬ 
ment  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  inlay,  being 
partly  the  saw’s  work 
and  in  part  the  work 
of  carver’s  tools — cut¬ 
ting  in  and  working  by 
hand  — is  capalfle  of 
receiving  a  stronger, 
more  vigorous  treat¬ 
ment  of  outline,  and  is 
therefore  likely  to,  and 
often  does,  reach  an 
individual  and  life-like 
character  of  form  un¬ 
attained  by  the  saw' 
alone,  which  stamps  it 
as  finer  work — from 
an  art  point  of  view  ; 
and  even  the  occasional 
inaccuracies  of  fitting, 
and  consequent  diffe¬ 
rent  thicknesses  of 
joints  here  and  there, 
give  it  a  distinct  charm 
of  its  own — above  all 
the  more  exact  qualities 
of  its  sister  art.  Also 
it  has  a  more  pleasing 
quality  of  surface,  espe¬ 
cially  as  in  course  of 
time  the  inlay,  being 
thinner,  shrinks  more 
than  the  solid  ground 
and  thus  becomes  a 
little  lower  than  the 
general  surface,  making 
a  delightful  play  on 
the  face  of  the  work. 
Therefore  one  can 
hardly  leave  the  study 
feeling  that  although  in 
jet  there  still  remains 
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something  to  say  for  the  more  (if  you  like)  crude  work  in  solid  inlay.  There  is  one  point  that 
is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  solid  inlay  which  I  have  not  yet  touched  on.  It  is 
that  in  the  early  work  it  is  evident  they  had  no  glue  as  we  know  it — certainly  not  of  the 
quality  and  strength  we  have — because  one  frequently  finds  the  inlay  pinned  in  with  a 
number  of  wooden  pins,  which  circumstance,  by  the  way,  gives  quite  a  piquancy  and  quality 
of  its  own  to  the  work. 

I  fear  I  am  tiring  you,  but  I  want  to  speak,  if  I  may,  of  another  sort  of  inlay,  which 
if  I  speak  of  I  only  do  so  to  condemn  with  all  the  strength  I  can.  I  mean  solid  inlay  with 
the  inlay  left  in  relief  and  afterwards  carved  ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  how  to  do  this  I 
should  say,  Don’t  try  it.  It  is. an  abomination,  and,  like  a  “Will-o’-the-wisp,”  will  only  lead 
you  astray — astray  from  the  paths  of  truth  and  from  the  paths  of  art.  And  why  I  would 
strongly  condemn  this  sort  of  work  is  briefly  this  :  Carving — as  carving — is  not  improved  by 
having  its  ground  made  of  a  different  colour  from  itself.  Inlay — as  inlay — is  not  helped  by 
having  its  surface  frittered  away  by  the  undulations  of  carving.  In  the  name  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  do  not  mix  these  two  crafts  together  which  need  not  each  other’s  aid.  Each  one 
has  a  distinct  and  patent  beauty  of  its  own — inlay  by  its  harmony  of  flat  colour  ;  carving  by 
the  inimitable  combination  of  light  and  shade,  ever  caught  on  its  palpitating  surface,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  all  colour  whatever. 

In  conclusion  I  thank  you  all  for  your  kind  reception,  and  for  listening  to  me  to-night, 
and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better,  at  the  last,  than  ask  you  to  sweep  away  all  miserable 
scratchy,  uncharacteristic  work,  and  get  back  to  the  face  of  Nature  for  inspiration  in  this  as 
in  other  arts  (and  by  “  getting  back  to  Nature  ”  I  mean  get  back  to  the  aspect  of  Nature 
generally.  Do  not  on  any  account  copy  a  leaf  or  a  flower  botanically,  but  work  in  sympathy 
with  the  pictures  which  Nature  is  for  ever  spreading  before  us,  without  attempting  to  show 
more  detail  on  a  given  square  inch  of  your  design  than  can  be  appreciated  while  looking  at 
the  whole).  In  this  favoured  country  of  ours  there  is  scarcely  a  square  yard  of  forest,  garden, 
field,  or  hedgerow  that  will  not  furnish  forth  a  suggestion,  in  line  and  colour,  for  the  decora¬ 
tive  treatment  of  an  inlaid  panel.  Get  back  to  the  “  braided  blooms,”  to  the  shadows  of 
plants  on  cottage  blinds,  and  under  the  open  sky  watch  the  clouds  cast  their  impress  on  the 
hushed  bosom  of  the  sleeping  sea.  Get  back  to  Nature,  and  she  will  give  you  beauty,  and 
she  will  teach  you  fitness,  and  these  two — beauty  and  fitness — are  key-notes  to  the  whole  great 
concert  of  decorative  art. 


II.— ON  COLOURED  WAX  STOPPINGS.  By  Heywood  Sumner. 


Most  Papers  begin  with  an  apologia — a  disclaimer  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
author — an  appeal  for  indulgence  because  of  the  writer’s  youth,  or  age,  or  lack  of 
time,  or  literary  inability,  or  what  not ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  depart  from  a  form 
which  at  least  is  founded  upon  experience  and  the  survival  of  apologetic  Paper-readers.  We 
all  hope  that  modesty  may  mollify  our  audience  and  that  we  may  have  the  good  fortune  to 
really  meet  and  talk  to  the  “  gentle  reader  ”  whom  our  forefathers  used  to  woo  in  their  urbane 
prefaces.  Accordingly  I  apologise  for  this  Paper — a  Paper  which  really  is  better  described  as 
a  practical  note,  and  a  practical  note,  moreover,  on  the  simplest  form  of  inlay  in  wood — namely, 
coloured  wax  stoppings. 

The  dictionary  tells  me  that  “  inlay  ”  consists  of  “  pearl,  ivory,  choice  woods,  or  the  like 
inserted  in  wood.”  Well,  you  cannot  compare  coloured  wax  stoppings  with  such  inherently 
beautiful  materials  as  “pearl,  ivory,  or  choice  woods,”  therefore  you  must  accept  simplicity  of 
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material  in  the  means  at  your  disposal ;  at  the  same  time,  you  may  be  reminded  that  fine 
results  have  been  achieved  in  the  jiast  by  these  simple  means,  and  so  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  recall  attention  to  a  form  of  inlay  which  has  fallen  into  neglect. 

If  anyone  will  go  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  in  one  of  its  darkest  corners  he 
will  see  a  number  ol  cassoiies,  old  chests,  covered  with  incisions  and  carvings.  These  chests 
have  been  lilled  in  with  coloured  w'ax.  On  the  oldest,  which  dates  back  to  1530,  a  certain 
amount  of  colour  still  remains  in  the  incisions,  and  where  the  colour  has  come  out,  from  its 
being  incised,  it  still  tells  quite  firmly,  as  designed.  What  were  these  cassones,  and  how 
were  they  done  ?  So  far  as  I  know,  they  were  the  wedding  gifts  of  fairly  well-to-do  people  to 
the  bride— at  least  from  the  parents  to  the  bride.  They  held  her  costumes — her  trousseau.  On 
the  outside  ot  them  were  carved  romantic  allegories,  as  was  quite  fitting  in  a  piece  of  furniture 
that  had  so  romantic  an  origin.  You  wonder  how  this  was  done.  When  you  look  a  little 
closer  you  find  that  the  work  is  incised,  and  that  the  incisions  have  been  filled  in  with 
coloured  wax — green  and  red  wax  as  a  rule.  They  had  three  ways  of  expressing  their  design 
in  this  method  :  it  is  either  done  by  spaces  of  colour  silhouetting  the  figures,  or  else  it  is  done 
by  lines,  or  it  is  done  by  spots— and  in  the  lines  and  in  the  spots  you  will  find  nearly  all  the 
stopping  has  vanished  ;  but  in  the  larger  spaces  you  will  see  that  the  stopping  has  remained 
fairly  firm — for  500  years.  I  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  spaces  would  be  got 
out  with  small  gouges  and  chisels,  and  that  therefore  there  was  a  key  at  the  bottoms ;  and 
that  where  the  lines  and  the  spots  came  it  was  with  the  blade,  just  cut  down  like  engraving, 
and  that  there  was  no  key  in  the  bottoms  in  those  lines,  so  that  in  time  the  stoiiping  came 
out.  That  has  been  the  case.  But  I  think  that  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  beautiful  the 
thing  still  is  ;  it  has  faded,  yet  it  still  possesses  the  bloom  of  its  early  beauty.  You  feel 
what  a  beautiful  thing  it  is.  It  is  not  the  least  like  a  painting,  part  of  which  has  been 
effaced,  and  which  always  has  a  look  of  disease — an  appearance  of  something  or  other  gone 
wrong  ;  but  this  merely  looks  a  little  faded.  Just  as  in  another  art  altogether — the  carillons 
of  Bruges — although  some  of  the  bells  are  wanting,  they  still  sound  extraordinarily  beautiful, 
with  that  dim  misty  sound  of  broken  air.  So  in  these  old  cassoncs  there  is  a  broken  air  of 
melody  in  the  design  that  still  remains  a  thing  of  beaut}^  although  the  wax-coloured  inlay 
has  gone. 

These  old  examples  show  what  fine  things  can  be  done  in  this  method  by  artists  who 
understand  the  graphic  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  flat  surface  decoration. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  urged  on  by  my  admiration  of  these  old  examples,  I  made 
several  small  experiments  in  this  method,  and  as  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  to  give  the  results  of  my  experience — which  has  now  stood  the 
test  of  some  time — I  am  glad  to  repeat  the  methodical  notes  which  I  contributed  on  this 
subject  to  the  July  number  of  the  Art  Journal  last  year.  First  trace  your  design  on  the  panel 
of  wood  to  be  incised  ;  cut  it,  either  with  a  V-tool  or  knife-blade  fixed  in  a  tool  handle  ;  clear 
out  the  larger  spaces  with  a  small  gouge,  leaving  tool-mark  roughness  in  the  bottoms  for  key ; 
when  cut,  stop  the  suction  of  the  wood  by  several  coats  of  white  hard  polish.  Your  coloured 
stoppings  you  must  make.  Eesin  (as  white  as  you  can  get  it),  beeswax,  and  powder  distemper 
colour  are  the  three  things  needful,  and  AArkslioj)  Receipts  will  put  you  into  the 

right  way  of  making  your  stoppings — with  this  reservation,  reduce  the  proportion  of  resin, 
as  this  tends  to  make  the  wax  over-brittle.  For  running  the  melted  wax  into  the  incisions — 
that  is,  for  the  inlay — I  have  made  use  of  the  small  funnel  with  handle  and  gas-jet  affixed 
wdiich  I  have  here  :  by  means  of  indiarubber  tubing  it  is  attachable  to  the  nearest  gas  burner, 
and  thus  a  regulated  heat  can  be  applied  to  the  funnel.  When  thus  attached  and  heated  drop 
pieces  of  wax  of  the  intended  inlay  colour  into  the  funnel,  and  soon  there  will  be  a  run  of 
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melted  wax  dropping  from  the  end  of  the  funnel-spout,  which  is  easily  guided  by  means  of  the 
wooden  handle,  and  thus  the  entire  panel  may  be  inlaid  with  the  melted  wax.  When  this  is 
all  done  clear  off  the  superfluous  surface  wax  with  a  broad  chisel  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
surface  flush,  and  then,  if  you  have  rightly  stopped  the  suction  of  the  wood  by  the  white  hard 
polish,  your  panel  should  all  tell  with  clean  sharp  contrast  of  flush  wood-lines  against  coloured 
stopping  surface,  colour  stopping  lines  against  wood  surface  :  if  the  suction  is  not  stopped  the 
hot  wax  will  enter  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  stain  it. 

I  have  also  filled  in  incised  panels  successfully  with  japanner’s  gold  size  and  powdered 
distemper  colour,  using  a  palette  knife  to  distribute  the  slab  mixture.  This  sinks  as  it 
hardens,  and  will  probably  need  a  second  filling  in  to  make  a  flush  job. 

In  both  cases,  I  should  add,  the  stopping  has  proved  durable  and  tenacious,  but  the 
melted  wax  gives  a  more  interesting  and  accidental  result,  and  is  better  suited  for  designs  that 
depend  on  spaces  of  colour-stopping  for  their  effect. 

Individual  preference  will  suggest  the  wood  to  be  used  for  this  work,  a  close  grain  being 
the  one  thing  needful.  The  specimens  I  have  brought  here  are  lime,  birch,  and  a  box  of  kauri 
pine.  The  last  you  will  see  is  not  sutficiently  close-grained  and  is  slightly  wax-stained  in  the 
inlay,  but  it  was  made  where  choice  of  woods  was  limited.  As  to  design,  that  which  is  suited 
to  this  sort  of  inlay  may  be  compared  to  a  broad  sort  of  engraving.  The  lines  must  be  wide 
enough  to  hold  the  wax  and  the  spaces  of  colour  must  have  occasional  ridges — like  cloissons — 
in  order  to  hold  the  wax  and  to  keep  the  flush  surface  of  the  panel  when  the  chisel  shaves  it 
down ;  but  within  certain  limits,  which  must  be  felt,  the  manner  of  design  is  more  free  than  is 
the  case  with  inlay  composed  of  veneers  of  hard  material ;  and  the  absence  of  beauty  of 
material — e.g.  pearl,  ivory,  or  choice  woods — must  be  forgotten  in  the  beauty,  fancy,  and 
austere  freedom  with  which  the  incised  decoration  is  expressed.  Certainly  I  think  that  the 
specimens  which  I  have  spoken  of  in  our  Museum  show  all  these  qualities  of  design — beauty, 
fancy,  and  austere  freedom  of  handling  ;  and  accordingly  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  urge  the 
claim  of  these  old  relics  to  be  studied  both  for  method,  application,  and  romantic  design  of 
coloured  wax  inlay  in  wood,  and  to  hope  that  others  may  be  fired  with  the  desire  to  further 
experiment  in  this  simple  method. 

As  to  its  application,  I  will  not  suggest  beginning  with  results — with  such  fine  results  as 
the  old  examples  to  which  I  have  called  attention,  but  will  turn  to  real  homely  requirement, 
from  which  a  more  stately  application  might  arise.  I  think  that  we  have  in  our  time  lost  a 
number  of  nice  little  simple  household  things  that  our  forefathers  used  to  enjoy.  Our  grand¬ 
mothers,  when  they  made  tea,  used  to  have  a  tea-caddy.  They  had  a  nice  tea-caddy  with 
delightful  inlay.  Where  is  that  tea-caddy  gone  ?  We  drink  more  tea  than  ever,  but  the  tea- 
caddy  has  departed.  Then  some  of  us  smoke  cigarettes,  but  the  cigarette-box  makers  do  not 
seem  to  care  to  use  this  process  of  inlay.  Again,  when  I  was  at  school  I  had  a  nice  brass-bound 
desk  with  a  secret  drawer  in  which  I  was  always  hoping  to  find  money.  Those  are  quite  things 
of  the  past.  When  I  send  my  boy  to  school,  and  ask  for  a  desk,  I  get  a  deadly  dull  thing  with 
a  lump  of  brass  in  the  middle,  that  a  boy,  if  he  tried  with  both  hands,  could  not  get  fond  of. 
Then,  again,  clocks.  Just  think  of  the  beauty  of  a  clock-case.  We  all  want  to  know  the  time 
nowadays,  and  we  bustle  more  than  ever ;  but  for  modern  artistic  clock-cases  there  seems 
very  little  demand.  There  is  a  demand  for  chiming  clocks — why  I  do  not  quite  know,  since 
they  are  maddening  things.  But  no  one  seems  to  crave  a  stately  clock  that  will  make  him 
feel  a  better  sort  of  man  !  This  qualification  is  very  true,  for  if  you  have  a  fine  thing  in 
your  house  you  try  to  live  up  to  it.  There  is  another  neglected  thing,  the  barometer.  It 
seems  odd  to  me  that  so  admirable  an  instrument  has  never  suggested  fine  craftsmanship  to 
the  imagination.  Why  should  not  craftsmen  in  inlay  give  us  these  quiet  homely  things  that 
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we  are  always  needing  and  using  ?  If  anything  1  have  said  to-night  were  to  turn 
our  really  skilful  cabinet-makers — the  men  who  understand  the  whole  mystery,  like  Mr. 
Aumonier — to  this  very  simple  side  of  the  craft,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  done  a  very  good 
evening’s  work. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  PAPERS. 
The  President,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  aumonier,  at  the  request  of  a  member, 
called  attention  to  the  chief  points  of  interest  in 
the  specimens  brought  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  in  doing  so  referred  to  the  preva¬ 
lent  idea  that  marquetry  was  cut  out  of  two  or 
three  veneers,  and  that  one  piece  dropped  into 
another  like  a  child’s  puzzle.  That  idea  was 
altogether  wrong.  Each  piece  was  cut  separately. 

Mr.  J.  D.  grace  ;  Mr.  Aumonier  is  mistaken 
in  saying  that  two  or  three  veneers  are  not  cut. 
I  have  seen  it  done  over  and  over  again. 

]\Ir.  AUMONIER:  Only  in  crude  work  is  the 
cut-out  pattern  used  again  in  the  space  it  leaves. 
Of  course,  the  veneers  are  generally  cut  three  or 
four  together  -  for  convenience. 

Mr.  grace  :  I  have  seen  it  in  Elizabethan 
work,  and  I  have  seen  it  done  in  my  own  work¬ 
shops. 

i\[R.  AUMONIER:  Elizabethan  work  cannot 
he  called  high  technique.  In  first-class  technique 
work  it  is  never  done ;  it  is  not  possible,  because 
you  must  bore  a  hole  for  the  saw. 

Mr.  grace  said  he  had  listened  with  the 
greatest  interest  to  Mr.  Aumonier’s  Paper,  and, 
although  he  was  moved  for  a  moment  to  differ 
from  him  on  a  particular  point,  he  was  very  glad 
to  add  woi’ds  of  thanks  for  his  very  interesting 
Paper.  It  happened  to  be  interesting  to  him  be¬ 
cause  one  of  the  first  times  he  came  into  the  rooms 
of  the  Institute  was  exactly  forty-five  years  ago, 
when  his  father  read  a  Paper  on  the  subject,  and 
brought  there  a  professional  marquetry  cutter,  who 
cut  specimens  in  the  room  so  that  those  present 
might  see  the  pi-ocess.  Among  other  points,  too, 
he  illustrated  the  fact  that  two  panels  were  con¬ 
stantly  made  of  the  reverse  colourings  by  cutting 
through  the  ground  and  the  pattern  at  the  same 
process.  The  famous  inlayers  like  Buhl,  who  did 
so  much  work  of  the  best  kind  in  France  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  habitually  cut  their  work  in 
that  way ;  and  it  was  quite  a  common  thmg  to 
produce  two  pieces  of  furniture  in  which  one  was 
brass  inlaid  in  the  black,  and  in  the  other  case  the 
pattern  was  hlack  inlaid  in  the  brass  ;  so  that  it 
was  a  very  obvious  utilising  of  what  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  very  costly  waste  material.  There 
was  another  point  in  this  process  which  he  thought 
]\Ir.  Aumonier  had  not  touched  on.  Instead  of 
pouncing  the  patterns  on  paper,  the  finer  French 


work  had  been  done  by  engraving  the  pattern  first 
in  outline  on  a  metal  plate,  and  then  trans¬ 
ferring  it  to  the  paper.  That,  of  course,  was  only 
worth  doing  where  it  was  intended  to  repeat  the 
design  several  times.  The  engraved  plate  gave  a 
much  finer  line  than  the  dotting  of  the  pouncing, 
so  that  for  fine  work  it  was  found  wmrth  while  to 
engrave  the  design,  and  then  print  it  on  to  the 
thin  paper  to  work  it  from.  As  regards  Eliza¬ 
bethan  work  there  was  a  great  deal  of  it  existing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  much  of  it  was 
very  rough,  but  there  were  some  very  fine  pieces 
— particularly  he  would  mention  those  in  Hard- 
vucke  Hall,  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  old 
furniture  that  had  been  very  little  disturbed. 
Anybody  visiting  Hardwicke  should  not  fail  to 
inspect  its  interesting  examples  of  English  inlaid 
work.  There  were  some  beautiful  pieces  of  Italian 
work  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Italy  ;  some  of  the  finest  were  to  be  seen  at 
Bergamo.  Although  he  was  quite  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Aumonier  about  not  combining 
carving  with  inlay,  still  it  was  very  difficult  to 
stand  opposite  the  stalls  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Bergamo  and  repeat  that  opinion,  because  there 
was  some  of  the  most  beautiful  work,  inlaid  in  relief 
and  subsequently  carved,  in  the  pilasters  that  could 
possibly  be  executed :  it  was  extremely  delicate, 
and  the  effect  was  very  fine  and  beautiful.  There 
was,  aeain,  the  well-known  example  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum — the  marvellous  cabinet 
made  by  Fourdinois  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
IBoo.  Nevertheless  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Aumonier 
that  it  was  not  an  art  to  encourage.  When  Mr. 
Hey  wood  Sumner  was  mentioning  the  wax  inlay, 
it  reminded  him  that  in  Italian  work  there  was 
another  form  of  the  same  method,  only  not  using 
wax  but  a  “  gesso  ”  of  glue  and  whiting.  There  were 
examples  of  furniture,  cassones  and  other  pieces, 
executed  in  that  way,  the  ground  having  incisions 
made  in  it,  just  as  if  wood  or  ivory  were  to  be  let 
in,  and  then  being  filled  in  with  a  preparation  of 
whiting  and  glue,  with  probably  some  linseed  oil 
to  set  hard,  then  scraped  off,  when  it  resembled 
inlaid  ivory.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  forms 
of  inlay  executed  by  the  Italians  was  with  ivory 
upon  walnut  wood  or  black  wood,  particularly  on 
walnut  wood,  as  less  harsh  than  black.  One 
ought  not  quite  to  taboo  engraving  on  the  surface, 
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because  sometimes  it  was  almost  necessary  for 
explanation.  In  doing  figures,  for  instance, 
where  the  eye  had  to  be  indicated,  this  could 
hardly  be  done  by  a  saw,  because  the  worker  had 
to  come  right  into  the  middle  of  the  space  to  cut 
the  lines — there  was  the  process  of  letting  the 
saw  through  to  begin  with.  Still  he  admitted 
that  the  engraver  should  have  a  very  subordinate 
part.  As  regards  the  tinting,  no  doubt  stained 
woods  were  frequently  used  by  the  Italians,  and 
still  more  by  the  French.  A  great  many  of  those 
pieces  which  were  so  charmingly  toned  in  colour 
now  were  very  often  brighter  when  they  were 
made,  and  undoubtedly  stained  woods  were  used  : 
practically  there  was  no  more  reason  against 
using  stained  wood  than  stained  ivory.  However, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  more  nearly  the  work 
could  be  confined  to  the  natural  products,  the 
more  harmonious  and  as  a  rule  the  more  beautiful 
the  result  would  be.  He  had  much  pleasure  in 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  both  Mr.  Aumonier 
and  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner. 

Mr.  butler  WILSON  [A’.]  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks.  He  had,  he  said,  long  taken  a 
great  interest  in  furniture,  and  more  recently  in 
inlay,  to  the  extent  that  an  architect  could.  To 
hear  remarks  on  such  subjects  from  craftsmen 
must  always  be  interesting  to  architects.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  earliest  examples  of  inlay  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Venetian  work  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  wood  was  inlaid  on  ivory  boxes. 
Inlay  was  practically  mosaic  in  wood  ;  but  it 
was  something  more.  The  desire  to  differentiate 
colour  by  means  of  inlay  had  taken  many  forms. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  they  had  inlays  of 
coloured  marbles.  He  might  instance  a  parti¬ 
cularly  fine  example  to  be  seen  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  a  frieze  of  white  marble, 
3  ft.  6  in.  by  9  in.,  inlaid  with  scores  of  variously 
coloured  marbles.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  both 
in  Dutch  and  English  work,  they  found  examples 
of  coloured  straw-work  which  gave  a  wonderful 
appearance  of  elaborate  inlay.  Coming  to  the 
great  inlayer  Buhl,  we  found  inlay  carried 
further  than  it  perhaps  ought  to  be.  We  had  at 
South  Kensington  many  examples  of  this  master’s 
work.  To  instance  one  of  these,  he  might 
mention  an  eighteenth-century  commode  of 
late  Louis-XIV.  period,  of  tortoise-shell,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  coloured  ivories  inlaid  in  brass. 
Also  a  console  table  in  the  same  collection,  of 
Louis-XIV.  period,  of  engraved  brass  inlaid  in 
tortoise-shell,  the  design  being  that  of  a  triumphal 
car  with  attendants.  In  such  examples  as  he  had 
referred  to  he  thought  there  was  a  misuse,  or  a 
misapplication,  of  materials.  Hence,  although 
excellent  examples  of  technique,  they  were  never¬ 
theless  bad  art.  The  extravagances  of  Buhl  re¬ 
minded  him  of  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Murano, 
where  he  saw  some  very  good  modern  glass,  but 


where  they  also  offered  him  glass  watch  chains 
and  glass  slippers  !  He  would  much  rather  turn 
to  the  English  oak  panelling  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  such  as  that  in  the  room  from  Sizergh 
Castle,  a  panel  of  which  he  observed  was  among 
the  exhibits  that  evening.  The  inlay  of  holly  and 
bog  oak,  although  of  simple  design,  seemed  to  him 
most  agreeable  to  the  comparatively  rude  style  of 
“the  apartment.  The  panel  as  exhibited  did  not 
perhaps  look  particularly  rude,  but  the  room  was 
as  a  whole  rather  on  the  coarse  side.  It  would  be 
observed  that  there  was  no  stopping  between  the 
inlay  and  the  oak — the  saw-cut  was  clearly  to  be 
seen.  Amongst  other  examples  of  inlay  which  he 
admired  he  might  mention  those  of  the  choir 
stalls  in  San  Miniato  al  Monti  and  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence.  Thus  it  seemed  to  him  that  inlay  of  a 
simple  and  restrained  character  would  best  meet 
the  general  needs  of  English  domestic  work. 

Mr.  W.  G.  WILSON  [A.]  supported  Mr.  Aumo- 
nier’s  contention  that  each  piece  of  veneer  must 
be  cut  separately,  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy  of 
fitting. 

Mr.  aumonier,  referring  to  Mr.  Crace’s 
remark  about  the  engraved  pattern,  asked  if  any 
engraved  pattern  could  give  a  finer  line  than  the 
pouncing  on  the  paper  which  he  exhibited. 

Mr.  CRACE  said  he  was  not  comparing  the  ex¬ 
cellence  :  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French  in¬ 
layers  did  engrave  metal  plates  and  print  from 
them.  He  had  seen  it  done  in  France. 

Mr.  aumonier  said  that  nearly  all  the 
marquetry  cutters  in  England  were  Frenchmen, 
and  worked  on  the  system  he  described.  Quite  as 
fine  a  line  would  be  got  by  pouncing  as  by  engraving. 
Again,  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  with  engrav¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  eyes  but  what  they  could  do  with 
the  saw  cut.  They  were  not  obliged  to  put  the 
saw  cut  through  the  wood  if  they  wanted  to 
make  an  eye  ;  they  simply  had  to  bore  the  hole 
and  saw  out  a  separate  piece  to  make  an  eye.  He 
would  not  have  a  single  line  engraved  on 
marquetry  or  inlay.  The  wood  should  be  made 
to  speak  for  itself.  The  grain  must  be  arranged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  feeling  of  the  subject 
they  wished  to  represent. 

The  president  said  he  had  been  rather 
surprised  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  the 
elaborate  inlay  work  of  the  East,  in  Egypt  and 
India.  Mr.  Butler  Wilson  had  referred  to  the 
smallness  of  the  pieces  in  some  marble  inlay  he 
had  seen.  He  should  like  to  mention  the  work 
of  this  kind  at  the  Taj  at  Agra.  He  had  made 
some  drawings  of  this  work,  and  showed  them 
at  the  Institute  some  years  ago.  They  repre¬ 
sented  a  number  of  roses  on  the  tombs  at  Agra 
which  were  inlaid  entirely  with  semi-precious 
stones — cornelians,  agates,  bloodstones,  &c. :  in  the 
little  roses,  there  were  hundreds  of  these  stones 
which  could  be  covered  by  a  shilling— with 
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thirty-two  pieces  of  coi’nelian  or  agate — and  every 
joint  could  be  covered  by  a  hair.  So  far  as  he  had 
seen  work  in  Italy,  France,  Egypt  or  India,  he 
thought  the  Oriental  inlays  in  many  respects  were 
far  superior  to  our  Western  examples.  When  he 
was  with  Mr.  Ilurges,  many  years  ago,  he  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  inlays  that  he  did  for 


Worcester  College  Chapel,  Oxford.  They  were 
some  of  the  nicest  specimens  of  modern  inlay 
work  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
and  especially  to  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke,  for  lending 
the  specimens  exhibited  in  the  Meeting-room. 


1),  CoxnuiT  Stheet,  Lontion,  W.,  l'2th  AprR|190'2. 

OimoNlCLE. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal,  1902. 

The  President,  in  announcing  at  the  meeting 
last  jMonday  the  Council’s  new  nomination  for 
the  Eoyal  Gold  Medal,  recalled  the  mournful 
circumstance  of  the  death  of  their  previous 
nominee,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley,  on  the  eve  of  his 
election,  and  reminded  members  that  the  Council 
had  consulted  the  King’s  pleasure  regarding  the 
proposal  to  present  the  Medal  to  Mr.  Bentley’s 
family  in  recognition  of  his  great  services  to 
architecture.  The  King  had  replied,  sympathising 
with  their  motives  for  making  the  proposal,  but 
thought  it  would  create  a  dangerous  precedent  to 
present  the  Medal  as  suggested.  The  Council, 
therefore,  had  no  other  course  than  to  nominate 
someone  else.  Their  choice,  the  President  said, 
had  fallen  on  Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Collcutt,  and 
the  Coimcil  that  afternoon  had  nominated  Mr. 
Collcutt  for  the  honour.  It  needed,  the  President 
continued,  no  words  from  him  to  tell  them  of  the 
work  that  Mr.  Collcutt  had  done,  and  of  his 
distinguished  services  in  the  interests  of  architec¬ 
ture,  which  had  caused  the  Council  to  come  to 
this  unanimous  decision.  The  election  would 
come  on  in  due  course,  and  he  had  little  doubt 
that  the  general  body  would  duly  give  effect  to 
the  Council’s  nomination. 

Architectural  Copyright. 

A  communication  has  been  received  from 
Monsieur  Georges  Harmand,  Avocat  a  la  Cour 
d’x4ppel,  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  the  law  of  artistic 
copyright  has  at  last  been  extended  in  France  to 
include  wmrks  of  architecture.  M.  Harmand,  who 


is  closely  connected  with  the  Societe  Centrale 
des  Architectes  Fran9ais,  has  been  devoting  his 
energies  for  many  years  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  and  must  be  heartily  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  his  efforts.  Members  will  re¬ 
member  the  exhaustive  Paper  read  by  M.  Har¬ 
mand  before  the  Institute  on  the  4th  April  1898 
on  “  Artistic  Copyright,  with  special  reference  to 
Architects.”  The  full  text  of  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  “  .lournal  Officiel  de  la  Re- 
publique  Fran^-aise  ”  is  as  follows  : — 

Loi  (^tendant  aux  ceuvres  de  sculpture  V application  de  la 

loi  des  19-24  juillet  1793  sur  la  po'opri^ti  artistiqiie  et 

litti’raire. 

Le  S§nat  et  la  Charnbre  des  deputes  ont  adopts, 

Le  President  de  la  R^publique  promulgue  la  loi  dont  la 
teneur  suit : 

Art.  1". — II  est  ajout6  a  Particle  I'"'  de  la  loi  des  19-24 
juillet  1793,  apr^s  les  mots  :  “les  auteurs  d’dcrits  en  tous 
genres,  les  compositeurs  de  musique  .  .  .”  les  mots  :  “  les 
architectes,  les  statuaires  .  .  .” 

Art.  2.— II  est  ajoutd  a  Particle  I"  de  la  loi  des  19-24 
juillet  1793  un  paragraphe  ainsi  con(;u :  “  Le  m^me  droit 
appartiendra  aux  sculpteurs  et  dessinateurs  d’ornement, 
quels  que  soient  le  m6rite  et  la  destination  de  Pceuvre.” 

La  prdsente  loi,  delib6r6e  et  adoptee  par  le  S6nat  et  par 
la  Charnbre  des  deputes,  sera  ex6cut6e  commeloi  de  PEtat. 

Fait  ft  Paris,  le  11  mars  1902, 

I’ar  le  Pr^idcnt  de  la  Ripnihliquc,  Emile  Lodbet. 
Le  ministre  de  V instruction puhliqiie  et  des  beaux-arts, 

Georges  Leygues. 

Le  ministre  du  commerce,  de  Vindustrie,  des  pastes  et  des 
UUgraphes,  A.  Milleeand. 

The  Artistic  Side  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  Times  of  the  7th  inst.  has  an  interesting 
letter  under  the  above  heading  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Baker  [F’.],  architect  of  Groot  Schuur,  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
house  in  Cape  Colony.  The  follovdng  are  some 
extracts : — 

Artistic  problems  first  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind  when,  as  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  he  made  his 
home  in  the  Cape  Peninsula.  His  intense  and  genuine 
love  of  the  big  and  beautiful  in  natural  scenery  prompted 
him  to  buy  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  forest  slopes  of 
Table  Mountain,  so  that  it  might  be  saved  for  ever  from 
the  hands  of  the  builder,  and  the  people,  attracted  to  it 
by  gardens,  wild  animals,  and  stately  architecture,  might 
be  educated  and  ennobled  by  the  contemplation  of  what 
he  thought  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

The  ennobling  influence  of  natural  scenery  was  present 
in  his  mind  in  connection  with  every  site  he  chose  and 
every  building  he  contemplated ;  such  as  a  cottage  he 
built,  where  poets  or  artists  could  live  and  look  across  to 
the  blue  mountain  distance  ;  a  University,  where  young 
men  could  be  surrounded  with  the  best  of  nature  and  of 
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art ;  a  lion-liouse,  a  feature  of  which  was  to  have  been  a 
long  open  colonnade,  where  the  people  could  at  once  see 
the  king  of  beasts,  and  the  lordliest  of  mountains  ;  the 
Kimberley  “Bath,”  with  its  white  marble  colonnades 
embedded  in  a  green  oasis  of  orange  grove  and  vine 
trellis,  looking  to  the  north  over  illimitable  desert.  Such 
things  would  perhaps  occur  to  most  men,  but  with  him 
they  were  a  passion,  almost  a  religion. 

When  first  attracted  by  art  problems,  he  characteristi¬ 
cally  probed  down  at  once  to  bed-rock  principles,  and, 
though  often  crude,  limited,  and  almost  too  “  colossal  ” 
and  barbarously  big  in  his  ideas,  he  had  an  extraordinary 
instinct  for  choosing  the  right  from  the  wrong,  when 
both  were  put  before  him,  and  grasping  the  essentials  of 
truth  and  simplicity  in  art. 

His  first  and  greatest  work  in  architecture  was  the 
preservation  of  the  old  colonial  Dutch  farmhouses,  with 
their  good  colonial-made  furniture,  previously  ignored 
and  neglected,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  better 
characteristics  to  modern  requirements.  By  so  doing  he 
influenced  the  public  towards  a  respect  for  antiquity,  and 
imt  a  stamp  of  taste  and  originality  on  the  present — and, 
it  is  hoped,  the  future — architecture  of  South  Africa. 
This  style  was  adopted  without  any  pedantry  or  affecta¬ 
tion,  or,  as  some  hinted,  political  motives,  but  with  a 
genuine  aj)preciation  of  its  good  points  after  the  bad 
were  discarded,  and  of  its  suitability  to  the  country ; 
caring  little  whether  it  was  old  or  new,  Dutch  or  English, 
as  long  as  it  was  simple  and  good. 

He  entered  fully  into  the  modern  spirit  of  honest 
workmanship,  taking  pleasure,  for  instance,  in  having 
the  metalwork  of  his  houses  hand-made  by  local  crafts¬ 
men.  He  started  a  tile  manufactory  near  Cape  Town  for 
the  main  purpose  of  killing  the  blight  of  corrugated  iron, 
and  making  the  Cape  Peninsula  worthy  in  beauty  for  the 
capital  of  South  Africa.  .  .  . 

Of  his  more  monumental  architectural  schemes  few 
have  been  realised.  For  these  his  taste  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  larger  and  simpler  styles  of  Home, 
Greece,  and  even  Egypt,  recognising  the  similarity  of  the 
climate  and  natural  scenery  of  South  Africa  to  that  of 
classic  Southern  Europe.  He  had  the  building  ambition 
of  a  Pericles  or  a  Hadrian,  and  in  his  untimely  death 
architecture  has  the  greatest  cause  to  mourn. 

LEGAL. 

Interference  with  Ancient  Lights. 

THE  HOME  AJ^I)  COLONIAL  STORES  (lTD.)  V.  COLLS. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case 
of  The  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  {Lim.)  v.  Colls  sums  up 
usefully  the  principles  on  which  the  Court  will  grant  an 
injunction  against  actual  or  threatened  obstruction  of 
ancient  lights.  The  case  came  before  the  Court  on  appeal 
from  Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  and  was  heard  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  December  last. 

The  action  was  brought  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  erecting  on  the  site  of  44  Worship  Street  any  build¬ 
ing  or  erection  so  as  to  darken,  injure,  or  obstruct  any  of 
the  ancient  lights  of  the  plaintiffs. 

The  plaintiffs  were  entitled,  for  the  residue  of  a  term 
having  about  seventeen  years  unexpired,  to  a  block  of 
buildings,  which  they  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  their 
business,  having  a  south  front  to  Worship  Street  and 
opposite  to  the  site  of  No.  44.  The  buildings  formerly 
standing  on  the  site  of  No.  44  were  19  feet  6  inches  in 
height,  and  the  defendant  at  the  date  when  this  action  was 
brought  had  entered  into  a  building  agreement  to  erect  on 
the  site  a  building  which,  when  completed,  would  be 
42  feet  in  height.  Worship  Street  at  this  point  was  about 
41  feet  broad. 


Mr.  Justice  Joyce  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the 
apprehended  injury  only  related  to  two  windows  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  plaintift's’  buildings.  This  portion  of 
the  ground  floor  consisted  of  a  large  room  11  feet  10  inches 
high  and  of  unusual  depth,  being  upwards  of  50  feet  from 
the  Worship  Street  front,  and  it  had  no  windows  or  source 
of  natural  light  at  the  back.  It  contained  several  desks 
used  by  clerks  in  the  employment  of  the  plaintiffs, 
and  was  fitted  with  electric  light,  which  was  ordinarily 
used  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  in  the  daytime ;  but  the 
Court  held  on  the  evidence  that  if  the  defendant’s  building 
remained,  the  plaintiffs  would  have  to  consume  and  pay 
for  more  electric  light  than  before. 

No  part  of  the  defendant’s  new  building  would  be  high 
enough  to  reach  any  line  drawn  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  to  the  horizon  from  any  point  in  the  base  or  sill 
of  either  of  the  windows  in  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  on  21st  December  1900,  held  that, 
according  to  the  law  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Wright  in 
Warren  v.  Broivn  (1900),  the  plaintiffs  were  only  entitled 
to  the  quantum  of  light  sufficient  for  ordinary  business 
purposes  ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  erection  of  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  building,  the  plaintiffs’  premises  would  still  be  well 
and  sufficiently  lighted  for  imrposes  of  occupancy  as  a 
lilace  of  business  ;  and  that  their  selling  -or  letting  value 
would  not  be  decreased  ;  and  dismissed  the  action. 

The  plaintiffs  gave  notice  of  appeal.  Since  the  notice 
of  appeal  the  defendant  completed  his  building ;  and  on 
13th  November  1901  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Wright 
in  War7-en  v.  Broiun  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Mr.  Hughes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Vernon  for  the  ap¬ 
pellants.  Mr.  Bray,  K.C.,  Mr.  Leigh  Clare,  and  Mr.  Nutter 
for  the  respondent. 

[Counsel  for  the  respondent  suggested  that  the  question 
of  damage  should  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator,  but  the 
Court  refused  to  do  this  against  the  wish  of  the  appellants.] 

Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy  on  20th  December  read  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  as  follows  ; 

This  appeal  raises  a  question  as  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  evidence  required  to  entitle  a  plaintiff  to  relief 
by  way  of  injunction  for  the  protection  of  ancient  lights. 
The  action  was  tried  by  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  in  December 
1900.  This  is  important,  because  at  that  date  it  had  been 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Wright  in  Warren  v.  Brown  that 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  a  house  has  no  legal  right  of 
action  so  long  as  he  has  left  to  him  as  much  light  as  is 
ordinarily  required  for  habitation  or  business,  even  though 
he  has  been  deprived  of  a  substantial  amount  of  light,  and 
has  thereby  suffered  substantial  damage.  This  view  of  the 
law  was  accepted  by  the  defendant’s  counsel,  and,  as  we 
read  the  judgment,  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Justice  Joyce.  Mr. 
Justice  Wright’s  decision  has  recently  been  reversed  by 
this  Court,  and  the  true  rule  of  law  with  reference  to  the 
interference  with  ancient  lights  has  been  authoritatively 
laid  down  thus :  “  If  ancient  lights  are  interfered  with 
substantially,  and  real  damage  thereby  ensues  to  tenant  or 
owner,  then  that  tenant  or  owner  is  entitled  to  relief.”  In 
this  sentence  “  substantial  ”  does  not  indicate  any  par¬ 
ticular  percentage.  In  Back  v.  Stacey  [1826]  an  issue  was 
directed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  whether  the  ancient  lights 
of  the  plaintiff  in  his  dwelling-house  had  been  illegally 
obstructed  by  the  defendant’s  building.  Evidence  having 
been  given  that  the  quantity  of  light  previously  enjoyed 
had  been  diminished,  it  was  contended  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  a  verdict ;  but  Chief- Justice  Best  directed 
the  jury,  in  language  which  has  been  often  cited  with  ap¬ 
proval,  thus  :  “  It  was  not  sufficient,  to  constitute  an  illegal 
obstruction,  that  the  plaintiff  had,  in  fact,  less  light  than 
before;  nor  that  his  warehouse,  the  part  of  his  house 
principally  affected,  could  not  be  used  for  all  the  purposes 
to  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been  applied.  In  order 
to  give  a  right  of  action,  and  sustain  the  issue,  there  must 
be  a  substantial  privation  of  light,  sufficient  to  render  the 
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occiipallon  of  the  house  uncomfoi'tuble,  and  to  prevent  the 
plaintiff  from  carrying  on  his  accustomed  business  (that  of  a 
grocer)  on  the  premises,  as  beneficially  as  he  had  formerly 
done.”  And  in  Parker  v.  HaiitU  [1832]  Chief  Justice  Tindal 
directed  the  jury  as  follows:  ‘‘It  is  not  every  possible, 
every  speculative  exclusion  of  light  which  is  the  ground  of 
an  action  ;  but  that  which  the  law  recognises  is  such  a 
diminution  of  light  as  really  makes  the  premises  to  a 
sensible  degree  less  fit  for  the  purposes  of  business.” 
Without  substantial  interference  there  is  no  right  of  action, 
and  in  addition,  in  order  to  obtain  an  injunction,  the 
jilaintilf  must  establish  substantial  injury  suffered  or 
threatened.  There  is  no  standard  or  fixed  amount  of  light 
to  which  alone  a  plaintiff  is  entitled.  He  must  not  be 
fanciful  or  fastidious.  He  must  recognise  the  necessity  of 
give  and  take  in  matters  of  this  nature.  But  there  may 
1)6  real  diimage  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  a  building  used 
for  particular  purposes,  or  reasonably  adapted  for  particu- 
bir  purposes,  although  there  would  be  no  real  damage  if 
the  building  were  not  used  or  reasonably  adapted  for  such 
purposes.  The  application  of  these  principles  is  far  more 
easy  when  the  building  which  is  complained  of  has  been 
erected,  and  damages  only  are  claimed ;  but  they  have  to 
be  applied  when  the  plaintiff  comes  for  an  injunction  be¬ 
fore  the  building  has  been  erected.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Court  to  arrive  at  the  best  conclusion  it  can  upon  the  effect 
which  the  proposed  building  if  erected  would  produce,  and 
if  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  in  that  event  the  plaintiff 
would  have  a  good  cause  of  action,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  to  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
defendant  from  interfering  with  liis  ancient  light— or,  in 
other  words,  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  committing  a 
wrongful  act.  The  difficulty  of  applying  the  rule  in  a  qitia 
timet  action  may  well  induce  the  Court  to  scan  the  plaintiff's 
evidence  with  severity,  especially  where  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  is  left.  It  is  settled  that  there  is  no  rule  of 
law  that  a  man  may  always  build  up  to  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  but  in  judging  of  the  probable  effect  of  a 
proposed  building  the  Court  may  not  unreasonably  regard 
the  fact  that  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  wfill  be  left  as 
prima  facie  evidence  that  there  w'ill  be  no  substantial 
interference,  and  may  require  this  presumption  to  be  clearly 
rebutted  by  satisfactory  evidence.  This  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  the  authorities. 

It  remains  to  apply  these  general  principles  to  the 
present  case.  We  propose  to  accept  all  the  findings  of 
fact  by  Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  where  they  are  clear,  without 
demur,  and  only  to  refer  to  the  evidence  where  there  is  no 
finding,  or  where,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  are  inconsistent 
findings.  [His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  state  the  facts 
as  found  by  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  in  his  judgment,  and  after 
reading  the  following  passage  from  tlnit  judgment  — 
“  Various  expert  witnesses  w’ere  examined,  and  as  the 
result  of  their  evidence  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
new  building  would  not  affect  the  selling  or  letting  value 
of  the  plaintiff's’  premises” — continued:]  If  that  means 
that  an  ordinary  purchaser  or  lessee  would  be  content  to 
get  a  building  having  the  usual  amount  of  light  enjoyed 
by  similar  houses  in  this  part  of  London,  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  relevant  statement.  The 
plaintiffs  are  neither  vendors  nor  lessees.  They  are 
occupiers ;  and  their  only  desire  is  to  use  this  room  for 
the  same  purposes  as  heretofore  and  with  the  same  advan¬ 
tages.  And  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  hold  that  they 
will  not  suffer  ‘‘real  damage”  if  they  have  to  consume 
and  pay  for  more  electric  light  than  hitherto.  ...  As  we 
read  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  it  is  a  finding  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff's  that  real  damage  would  result, 
though  light  enough  would  be  left  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
occupancy  as  a  place  of  business,  and  there  is  no  finding 
that  the  interference  is  not  substantial.  Now  there  was,  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  the  window's  in  (question,  what  I  may  call 
“a  gap.”  The  direct  light  which  passed  through  this  gap 
penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  plaintiffs’ 


room.  The  interference  with  this  light  is  “  substantial  ” 
within  the  meaning  in  which  the  word  is  used.  There 
being  some  obscurity  on  this  point,  it  seems  right  to 
examine  the  evidence.  [His  Lordship  then  went  through 
the  evidence,  and  continued  :] 

In  our  opinion,  on  the  balance  of  evidence,  substantial 
interference  and  “real  damage”  will  result;  and  the 
proper  judgment  would  have  been  to  grant  an  injunction  in 
the  settled  form  known  as  the  Tates  v.  Jack  form.  But 
immediately  after  the  action  was  dismissed  with  costs  the 
plaintiff's  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  appeal.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  defendant  has  proceeded  with  and 
completed  the  erection  of  his  building.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  is  only  one  course  open  to  us.  "We 
must  reverse  Mr.  Justice  Joyce’s  judgment  and  give  the 
plaintiffs  the  judgment  to  which,  according  to  our  view,  they 
were  entitled.  And  we  must  grant  a  mandatory  injunction 
requiring  the  defendant  to  pull  down  anything  erected  in 
breach  of  the  terms  of  our  injunction.  This  point  was 
really  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Parker  v.  First 
Avenue  Hotel  Company.  The  defendant  must  pay  the 
costs  here  and  below. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams. — The  judgment  which 
has  just  been  read  is  the  judgment  of  the  Court;  but  I 
wish  to  add  for  myself  that,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  forty-five 
degrees  is  concerned,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that  rule, 
as  the  law  is  now  settled,  can  be  regarded  even  as  a  rough 
measure  of  the  right  of  the  owner  or  occuifier  of  ancient 
lights. — Condensed  from  the  Laio  Journal  Beqiorts  for 
February. 


MINUTES.  X. 

At  the  Tenth  General  Meeting  (Business  and  Ordinary) 
of  the  Session  l!)01-2,  held  Monday,  7th  April  1902,  at 
8  p.m.,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  President,  in  the  Chair, 
with  Ifi  Fellows  (including  10  members  of  the  Council), 
17  Associates  (including  2  members  of  the  Council),  2  Hon. 
Associates,  and  visitors,  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held 
17th  March  1902  [p.  284]  were  read  and  signed  as  correct. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  proposed  to 
submit  the  name  of  ilr.  Thomas  Edward  Collcutt  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  as  a  fit  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  for  the  current  j’ear. 

The  following  applicants  for  candidature,  found  by  the 
Council  to  be  eligible  and  qualified  according  to  the  Charter 
and  By-laws,  were  recommended  for  election — viz.  :  As 
FELLOWS  (2),  James  Glen  Sivewright  Gibson  (A.  1890) ; 
Henry  William  Chatters  (Cheltenham).  As  HON.  ASSO- 
CI.\TE,  Alfred  Arthur  Hudson  (Wendover,  Bucks). 

The  following  candidates  for  membership  were  elected 
by  show  of  hands  under  By-law  9  : 

As  Fellows  (2). 

ROBERT  LANGTON  COLE  [A.  1889]. 

JAMES  MILLER  (Glasgow). 

As  Assoclvtes  (3). 

ALFRED  ERNEST  BIGGS  [Probationer  1895,  Student 
1897,  Qualified  1901]  (Felixstowe). 

WALTER  WATKIN  ELLISON  [Probationer  1895,  Stu¬ 
dent  lvS98,  Qualified  1901]. 

THOMAS  MARSHALL  SMITH  [Probationer  1896,  Stu¬ 
dent  1897,  Qualified  1901]. 

Papers  on  Inlay  and  1\Iabquetey  having  been  read  and 
illustrated  by  Messrs.  W.  Aumonier  and  Heywood  Sumner, 
a  discussion  ensued,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
the  Papers  was  carried  by  acclamation.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  also  passed  to  the  authorities  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke,  for 
the  loan  of  specimens  of  old  work  in  inlay  for  exhibition 
at  the  Meeting. 

The  proceedings  then  closed,  and  the  Meeting  separated 
at  9.45. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PKACTICE  OF  PICTOEIAL  MOSAIC. 

*  By  Clement  Heaton  (Neuchatel). 


Mr.  ANNING  BELL’S  Paper*  introduces  the 
interesting  subject  of  pictorial  mosaics ; 
and  having  not  long  since  executed  several 
works  in  this  art  (partly  designed  by  myself),  it 
may  be  useful  to  send  some  of  the  fruits  of  ex¬ 
perience  gained. 

Mr.  Bell’s  work  is  delightful,  and  is  a  national 
honour.  I  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seeing  it, 
and  congratulate  its  authors. 

Such  remarks  as  I  have  to  make  are  in  the  way 
of  completing  what  Mr.  Bell  has  said,  for  the 
subject  is  one  which  bears  dealing  with  from 
many  points  of  view.  If  this  art  obtains  anything 
like  regular  support  we  should  probably  see 
schools  of  mosaics,  as  we  see  them  in  painting — 
if,  indeed,  we  cannot  see  their  commencement 
already  begun. 

First,  as  to  the  aim  in  working.  This  is 
governed  by  contemporary  education  and  thought. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  all  were 
unconsciously  agreed  to  look  at  mosaics  from  the 
decorative  or  architectural  standpoint,  but  after¬ 
wards  this  and  other  arts  were  wrested  from  their 
right  place  under  the  governing  desire  to  imitate 
painting.  This  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Humanist  movement,  and  was  manifested  in  the 
tearing  down  of  a  goodly  part  of  the  mosaics  at 
St.  Mark’s,  and  their  replacement  by  designs  by 
Titian  and  others.  From  then  well  on  into  the 
nineteenth  century  this  idea  prevailed,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  misunderstood  reaction,  which  blindly 
reproduced  what  was  thought  to  be  archaically 
correct.  We  are  happy  in  living  in  times  when 
a  general  movement  of  thought  has  enabled  us 
to  set  value  on  the  old  principles  while  seeking 
liberty  of  expression  therein  ;  but  our  predecessors 
could  not  possibly  enjoy  this  position,  and  we 
must  not  be  hasty  to  blame  what  was  inevitable 
as  part  of  an  evolution  of  thought  and  education. 

In  Continental  centres  to-day  the  qttality  Mr. 
Bell  so  rightly  seeks  is  little  appreciated — if, 
indeed,  at  all ;  and  the  idea  of  copying  servilely 
a  picture  or  cartoon  is  all  that  is  desired.  One 
meets  opposition  in  going  further.  And  we  see 
the  treasures  of  the  past,  full  of  beauty,  pulled 
down,  to  be  replaced  by  new,  clean,  and  correct 
v/ork,  which  gives  no  pleasure.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  true  that  quality  of  surface  and  of  colour  is  of 
importance,  and  mere  exactitude  in  reproduction 
is  no  use. 

We  must,  however,  guard  against  the  other- 
extreme  of  putting  design  in  a  secondary  place. 
A  general  study  of  Romanesque  colour  decoration 

*  Journal  E.I.B.A.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  25. 


has  led  me  to  believe  that  in  this  epoch,  when  the 
great  mosaics  were  produced,  all  kinds  of  colour 
decoration  as  an  architectural  complement  were 
well  understood — better  than  in  the  succeeding 
Gothic  epoch.  This  knowledge  amounted  to  a 
veritable  science,  making  even  common  pigments 
appear  precious.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  people, 
on  seeing  such  buildings  as  St.  Mark’s,  San  Vitale, 
or  the  Battista  Orthodoxa,  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  beauty  of  what  they  see  is  all  owing  to 
the  mosaics  because  these  works  are  in  mosaic, 
whereas  one  really  admires  Romanesque  (or  Byzan¬ 
tine)  skill  of  design  as  expressed  in  mosaic.  Even 
where  pigment  only  has  been  used,  we  find  much 
of  the  same  skill  and  beauty,*  and  we  can  see 
failures  in  mosaic  which  prove  that  mosaic  is  no 
good  apart  from  skill  in  design.  Right  technique 
will  give  better  value  to  a  good  design  and  do 
something  to  redeem  a  bad  one  ;  but  rightness  of 
design  will  be  of  value  even  in  technique  which 
fails  to  give  all  the  possible  value  to  mosaic  work  ; 
and  by  rightness  I  mean  fitness  as  an  architec¬ 
tural  accessory. 

One  of  the  points  raised  in  discussion  is  the 
return  to  archaic  design.  My  experience  has  led 
me  to  see  that  there  was  definite  reason  for  the 
character  of  design  found  in  old  work — usually  so 
distinctive  that  one  can  say  at  a  glance,  “  That  is 
mosaic,”  just  as  one  could  say,  “  That  is  stained 
glass.”  Character  comes  as  a  result  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  the  material.  Enamel  (from 
which  mosaic  is  made)  when  melted  is  a  viscous 
mass  like  treacle  or  honey,  spreading  out  on  a 
slab  into  a  round  cake  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  which  hardens  into  glass.  This, 
when  cut  up  by  chisel-like  hammers,  flies  into 
cubic  pieces  running  from  a  cube  into  an  oblong 
§x|xl  inch,  irregular  in  form,  with  surface 
tending  to  be  concave  or  convex.  If  larger  pieces 
are  wanted  we  must  use  the  side  of  the  cake  ;  but 
all  ancient  mosaic  work  is,  I  believe,  made  of  the 
cubic  pieces  cut  across  the  cake. 

I  have  found  that  the  pieces  cut  up  by  the  primi¬ 
tive  hammer  are  much  more  varied  and  interesting 
than  those  cut  up  by  some  mechanical  tool  in  use 
to-day  in  Italy,  and  produce  just  the  quality  seen  in 
ancient  work.  Byzantine  work  is  built  up  of  these 
squarish  pieces  ;  two  sizes  were  used — small  pieces 
for  faces  and  hands,  and  larger  ones  for  the  rest. 

Now  note  the  action  of  this  in  design.  Rounded 
curves  are  less  easy  to  produce  than  flat  ones  or 
straight  lines.  A  certain  severity  of  line  and  the  use 

*  An  example  of  such  painted  decoration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gabriel,  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
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Fi(i.  1. —  San  Vitale,  Ravenna.  Sketch-note,  showing  the  free  way  the  ornament  is 
worked  in  perfect  hnrmony  with  the  marl)le  cutting  below,  which  is  full  of  black, 
marrying  the  mosaic  to  the  marble.  Farts  of  this  border  have  been  restored  and 
“  correctly”  interpreted.  This  design  is  also  a  good  example  of  forms  suggested 
by  the  tesser.o'. 


Fro.  2. —  Part  of  a  hand  worked  from  the  front,  and  the  tessera?  worked  directly  on  a 
soft  cement,  but  fitted  together  by  grinding  to  imitate  a  painting  with  shadows. 
Modern  system. 


of  zigzag  forms  come 
naturally  to  be  adopted. 
Further,  one  cannot  vary 
a  surface  in  gradations 
as  with  brushwork.  One 
must  deliberately  step 
from  one  square  or  line 
of  squares  to  another ; 
and  each  line  will  be  the 
thickness  of  the  cake,  or 
multiples  of  this  thick¬ 
ness  (I  inch),  just  as  a 
wall  is  built  of  so  many 
courses  of  bricks.  So,  as 
play  of  colour  was  neces¬ 
sary,  an  arbitrary,  delibe¬ 
rate  system  was  adopted 
to  obtain  it,  which  gives 
the  peculiar  character 
we  recognise  at  once.  I 
have  adopted  this  rational 
system  in  designing  work 
for  the  new  Parliament 
House  at  Berne,  and 
found  work  pleasant  and 
successful. 

But  the  modern  idea 
of  making  a  picture  first, 
regardless  of  the  glass, 
and  copying  it  in  tesserfe 
exactly,  has  led  to  a  new 
and  false  system,  in 
which  the  tesserae  are 
hacked  and  ground  to  fit 
together,  so,  by  a  tour  de 
force,  copying  anything. 
This  is  quite  another 
thing  from  the  old  art,  in 
which  no  grinding  was 
resorted  to.  I  was  told 
at  Venice  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  figure-work 
without  grinding ;  but 
we  found  it  could  be 
done,  and  the  result  was 
a  texture  just  like  old 
work.  And  at  Paris  I  was 
told  they  had  improved 
on  the  Italian  method  of 
grinding.  While  working 
from  the  front,  as  Mr. 
Bell  recommended,  they 
still  used  a  system  which 
is  very  different  indeed 
from  the  old  work,  and 
which  gives  another 
effect.  Let  this  be  no¬ 
ticed,  because  merely 
w’orking  from  the  front 
in  oil  cement  is  not  a 
cure  for  all  the  ills  which 
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have  afflicted  the  art  of  mosaic.  Some  prefer  this 
ground-down  work,  and  criticise  the  irregular 
treatment  unavoidable  otherwise.  So  it  is,  as 
already  said,  a  question  of  aim.  But  whereas  the 
organic,  natural  process  produces  a  rhythmic  sur¬ 
face  like  the  texture  of  human  skin,  the  ground- 


and  too  hard ;  and  to  increase  this  flatness  and 
hardness  is  surely  a  mistake.  I  have  the  idea  that 
the  old  masters  of  the  art  sought  to  avoid  this  flat¬ 
ness  and  hardness.  They  did  so  by  a  number  of 
delicate  usages  which  were  traditions.  They  either 
did  not  use  outlines  or  used  outlines  in  colour 


Fig.  3. — Example  of  Byzantine  Workmanship,  San  Vitale,  Eaveniia. 


down  process  is  uncomfortable,  and  it  seems  highly 
reasonable  to  adopt  the  ancient  practice. 

Another  important  question  is  that  of  effect  at 
a  distance.  Most  modern  work  is  composed  of 
blended  tints,  which  look  flat  at  a  distance,  with 
a  hard  black  line  all  round.  Now  the  tendency 
in  mosaics  is  just  that  they  get  to  look  too  flat 


(rarely  black),  and,  while  not  blending  the  surfaces, 
they  cut  them  up  in  gradated  lines.  So  we  have 
a  very  pleasing  impression  of  soft,  harmonious 
surfaces,  with  a  spicy,  sparkling  quality  at  the 
same  time.  How  wise  this  was  !  The  Renais¬ 
sance  came  along,  and,  brushing  them  aside,  said, 
“  You  fools  !  You  must  stop  this  and  copy  the 
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painters.”  They  did,  and  the  traditions  were  lost ; 
and  our  task  is  to  pick  up  the  threads  where  they 
dropped  them  and  go  on  beyond,  not  repeating  or 
imitating  what  they  did,  hut  expressing  our  ideas 
in  the  way  they  did  theirs. 


everything  it  is  put  with.  An  advance  is  made 
when  the  tesserfe  are  put  at  varying  angles,  but 
even  then  we  have  multitudinous  small  mirrors 
hashing  out  their  tiny  rays  into  space,  which 
gives,  as  Mr.  Crane  remarks,  “  glitter  and  garish- 


Fict.  4.- -Mosaic  executed  in  the  Studio  at  Neuchatel,  in  ^yhich  the  ancient  Byzantine  system  is  adopted  of  pieces 
hammer-cut  only,  the  effect  beinglsought  from  a  distance.  Designed  by  Mr.'Paul  Robert. 


As  to  gold  grounds,  quality  is  of  all  importance. 
IModern  gold,  nearly  all  I  have  seen  in  use,  is  much 
like  yellow-looking  glass,  hard  and  bright,  cut 
into  squares,  ground  to  fit  maybe,  and  giving  a 
broad  piece  of  mirror  hashing  out  light  and  killing 


ness.”  But  the  gold  of  old  mosaics,  as  at  Apolli- 
nare  Nuovo,  Ravenna,  even  on  a  hat  wall,  is  soft 
and  sympathetic,  with  a  roughish  surface ;  it 
does  not  hash  and  does  not  kill,  but  gives  a  soft 
brilliancy  admirably  blending  with  the  hgures  on 
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it.  The  design  of  figure  work  and  ornament  when  ground  out  of  doors,  1  was  able  to  get  it  nearly 
on  gold  is  bright  and  sharply  varied,  so  as  not  to  right — at  least,  inoffensive — by  working  on  the 
look  a  heavy  mass  on  the  gold.  lines  of  the  old  traditions,  which,  while  known,  it 


Fig.  -5. — Example  of  a  Modern  Figure  executed  on  the  principles  of  ancient  Byzantine  work,  but  not 
slavishly  copied.  For  distant  effect.  Designed  and  executed  by  Clement  Heaton. 


It  is  evident  that  such  kind  of  gold  ground  may  be 
used  where  the  common  gold  of  modern  use  would 
be  garish  and  destructive.  In  one  case  where 
I  was,  against  my  will,  obliged  to  use  a  solid  gold 


appears,  to  modern  mosaic-workers  in  Italy,  are 
left  unused. 

As  to  tints  used.  Romanesque  painted  decora¬ 
tion  is  simplicity  itself.  A  red,  a  white,  a  green,  a 
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black,  a  grey,  a  yellow,  and  rarely  a  blue  are  what 
was  habitually  used.  And  with  such  a  palette 
tliey  gave  charm  to  interiors  in  a  masterly  way. 
So  also  mosaic-workers  had  few  colours — gold, 
white,  black,  two  blues  of  different  intensities, 
violet,  green,  greenish-yellow,  dark  red  and  orange- 
red,  and  a  few  broken  tints.  Eose  was  in  marble, 
and  the  white  or  grey  also  sometimes.  With  this 
narrow  repertoire  they  achieved  their  success, 
working  on  well-known  principles,  as  did  the  deco¬ 
rators  in  pigments.  Therefore  many  tints  are  not 
necessary,  and  great  richness  can  well  he  obtained 
in  great  simplicity— as  we  find  true  also  in  stained 
glass. 

Yet  there  is  a  point  where  we  may  go  beyond 
the  ancients  with  advantage,  and  that  is  in  the  use 
of  harmonised  greys.  The  ancients  had  little  grey, 
and  at  Ravenna  were  reduced  to  use  white  and 
rose  marble  mixed  with  the  glass.  Rut  we  to-day 
have  oxides — gold,  nickel,  and  chromium — which 
it  would  he  folly  to  ignore  ;  and  which,  with  the 
purple  from  manganese,  give  a  magnificent  series 
of  pinks,  violets,  greys,  grey-hlues,  greenish - 
yellows,  and  yellow,  making  a  palette  perfect  tor 
our  northern  climes. 

IModern  oil-painting  has  shown  us  the  beauty 
of  grey  and  broken  tints  in  Nature.  We  shall,  I 
think,  in  mosaic  cultivate  pearly  greys  in  decora¬ 
tion  which  would  he  too  delicate  to  resist  dirt  in 
other  mediums,  thus  appealing  to  the  colour  sense 
developed  in  modern  times.  Rut  to  do  this  the 
artist  must  make  his  glass,  as  I  found  it  necessary 
to  do,  or  at  least  control  its  making  closely,  as 
some  harmonies  are  difficult  to  get  right  in  value. 
When  one  has  the  organisation  to  do  this,  how  the 
rebellious  nature  of  the  material  softens  away  ! 

With  these  resources  as  to  colour  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  the  great  scope  existing  within  the 
definite  limits  of  the  carlii  technique.  Ihiiiiters 
get  beautiful  quality  with  distinct  touches  of  bright 
coloui- ;  and  the  same  principle  is  good  in  glass, 
and  simple  technique  suffices.  The  future  holds 
store  of  glorious  possibility,  and  one  can  realise 


modern  ideas  while  remaining  faithful  to  early 
principles  and  procedure. 

As  to  fixing,  I  cannot  hut  think  that  one  cannot 
be  too  hard  and  fast  in  laying  down  a  law  as  to 
how  it  is  operated.  When  uniformity  is  desired 
and  quality  is  not  sought,  it  is  not  surprising  if 
one  gets  uniformity  and  not  quality.  The  great 
thing  is  to  seek  for  beauty  and  equality,  and  get  it 
how  one  best  can.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also, 
that  in  fixing  we  have  to  think  of  the  wear  of  the 
elements  for  many  years ;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  is  wise  to  ignore  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  specialists  in  the  chemistry  of  cements  and  the 
experience  of  builders  and  architects. 

Ilut  one  has  the  impression  that  one  is  at  the 
threshold  of  an  open  door.  The  ancient  masters 
had  centuries  of  tradition  to  go  upon,  and  were  in 
touch  Avith  that  fountain  of  colour-lore,  the  East. 
We  ha\'e  much  to  learn,  and  shall  learn  it  in 
working ;  aird  slowly  the  tradition  must  be  built  up 
again  by  the  study  of  principles  and  by  exchange 
of  thought — especially  all  that  concerns  the  action 
of  light  and  distance  on  tints. 

To  conclude :  as  to  quantity,  everyone  seems  to 
agree  that  mosaics  should  be  used  in  large  quantity 
and  that  small  panels  do  not  look  well.  Yet 
this,  howeA'er  true,  condemns  many  and  many  a 
reredos  which  it  Avas  the  fashion  to  consider  “the 
right  thing  to  do”  not  long  ago.  Rut  I  think 
i\Ir.  Rell  goes  too  far  in  thinking  it  cannot  be 
allied  with  marble  or  stone.  It  is  well  allied  in 
Ravenna  and  Venice ;  only  there  it  is  used,  as 
also  at  St.  Sophia,  associated  with  bands  of  carved 
or  incised  work,  Avith  lacy  surfaces  full  of  black 
and  white  in  betAA'een.  This  leads  the  eye  from 
one  surface  to  the  other  without  too  abrupt  a 
transition  ;  and  this  principle,  Avhich  the  architect 
has  in  his  power  to  observe  rather  than  the 
mosaicist,  is  the  key  to  success.  Gothic  carving 
does  not  “  carry  ”  enough  to  stand  against  mosaics. 
If  mosaics  are  brought  into  use  the  handling  of 
the  adjacent  carving  Avill  require  modification  on 
the  lines  of  Byzantine  principles. 


TEADITION  IN  AECHITECTUEEf:  ITS  FUNCTION  AND  VALUE. 

By  Alexander  Nisbet  Paterson,  M.A.  [A.]. 

Read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Monday,  21st  April  1902. 

IN  venturing,  with  all  diffidence,  to  address  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on 
the  subject  of  the  Place  and  Value  of  Tradition  in  Architecture,  in  urging,  as  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  do,  its  vital  importance  as  an  element  in  all  art  of  permanence  and  value,  I 
may  be  accused  of  preaching  to  the  converted,  of,  in  familiar  phrase,  “  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle.”  For  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  body  such  as  this,  of  ancient  place  and  influence, 
be  it  college,  academy,  or  institute,  to  hold  fast  to  the  inheritance  and  teaching  of  former 
times,  and  even,  as  the  past  history  of  such  institutions  proves,  to  give  these  undue  promin¬ 
ence.  It  will,  however,  be  part  of  my  endeavour  to  guard  against  this  last  attitude,  while  at 
the  same  time  seeking  to  carry  you  with  me  in  regard  to  the  general  position  indicated, 
in  the  hope  mainly  that  the  far-reaching  voice  of  the  Institute — not  only  within  our  own 
shores  but  throughout  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas — may  thus  be  expressed  and  asserted  to 
restrain,  to  counteract,  to  check  the  too  easily  learned,  and,  as  I  venture  to  think,  the 
pernicious  teachings  of  the  so-called  “  new  art  ”  movement,  with  certain  cognate  developments 
in  English  architecture.  It  is  a  foolish  title,  of  course,  “  the  new'  art,”  and  reminds  one 
of  the  criticism  expressed  regarding  a  certain  learned  treatise  that  it  was  “  both  original  and 
wise,  only  what  of  it  was  original  was  not  wise,  while  what  was  wise  was  not  original  ”  : 
still,  this  absurd  combination  of  words,  by  popular  use,  has  come  to  mean  something,  and 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  pass  for  the  present. 

The  particular  phase  alluded  to  I  hope  to  take  up  in  more  detail  later  on  ;  meanwdiile, 
and  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  subject-matter  of  my  Paper,  I  should  wish 
to  define,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  Tradition,”  to  express  in 
few  words  its  relation  to  our  art,  and  to  disentangle  it  from  another  term,  another  idea 
with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded,  and  which  may  be  best  expressed  by  the  name  of 
Third  Series,  Vol.  IX.  No.  12.— 26  April  1802.  U  U 
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Archeology.  “  Tradition,”  in  the  dictionary,  is  stated  to  mean  “  the  transmission  of  events, 
doctrines,  rites,  Ac.,  from  father  to  son  through  successive  generations,  by  word  of  mouth  ”  ; 
and  again  in  the  plural,  “  things  or  deeds  preserved  only  in  the  memories  of  successive  gene¬ 
rations,  and  not  committed  to  writing.”  Neither  of  these  explanations  altogether  conveys 
the  meaning  I  would — rightly  or  wrongly — give  to  the  word,  although  the  latter  is  somewhat 
near  it.  Yet  no  other  word  serves  better  to  express  the  idea,  which  is  briefly ;  the  influence, 
both  conscious  and  unconscious,  upon  us  as  workers  in  art  to-day,  of  the  methods  of  seeing 
and  doing  on  the  part  of  the  many  generations  of  workers  who  have  preceded  us,  and  who, 
when  in  life,  were  engaged  in  like  problems  to  these  which  now  occupy  us.  Tradition  in  this 
sense,  as  regards  architecture,  is  two- fold,  though  each  part  is  closely  and  indissolubly  linked  to 
the  other — Tradition  in  Construction  ;  Tradition  in  Design.  As  an  example  of  the  former,  we 
have  the  inherited  knowledge  regarding  the  proper  combination  of  the  various  materials  to 
resist  certain  stresses,  of  the  employment  and  necessary  proportions  of  certain  constructional 
forms,  as  the  lintel  or  the  arch  ;  of  the  latter,  the  use  of  typical  mouldings  or  groups  of 
mouldings,  the  so-called  “  laws  ” — that  is,  the  crystallisation  of  experience — concerning 
proportions  and  their  relation  each  to  each  ;  of  the  two  in  combination,  the  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  varying  materials,  marble,  stone,  wood,  cast  and  wrought  metals, 
so  as  to  give  each  a  special  character  in  accordance  with  its  inherent  cpialities.  “But,”  you 
may  say,  “  your  ‘  tradition  '  is  then  but  another  name  for  style,  and  therefore  unnecessarily 
confusing  the  issues.”  Not  so,  I  think.  Tradition  does  indeed  include  style,  or  rather  the 
styles  ;  is  mainly  compounded  of  them  ;  but  it  is  larger  than  they.  Styles  have  their  day  and 
pass.  Tradition  endures  ;  at  one  period  weaker,  at  another  stronger,  now  more  conscious, 
now  more  unconscious  in  its  influence,  it  remains,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
workers  of  each  succeeding  generation  learn  their  work  from  those  of  the  preceding  one,  be 
it  in  workshop,  studio,  college,  or  office.  Tradition  can  be  broken  only,  and  that  at  most  but 
temporarily,  when  the  young  say,  “Our  fathers  were  fools  ;  we  know  a  better  way  than  theirs,” 
and  behold  the  new  way  they  have  discovered  is  hut  that  of  their  grandfathers  or  of  other 
ancestors  more  remote,  and  generally  misapplied. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  Tradition  is  not  to  he  confused  with  style,  so,  on  the 
other,  it  must  be  clearly  differentiated  from  archteology.  “  the  science  which  treats  of  ancient 
things  or  antiquities,”  as  the  dictionary  has  it.  For,  with  regard  to  this  last,  we  must  note 
that  the  arclueologist’s  interest  in  an  object  is  aroused  essentially  because  of  its  age,  and  not, 
in  any  sense,  because  of  its  influence  upon  work  of  a  similar  nature  to-day.  His  attitude,  to 
be  precise,  is  that  of  the  scientist,  not  the  artist,  much  less  the  art-worker. 

IMany  old  things  have  an  intrinsic  beauty  of  form  and  colour.  Most  have  an  added  charm, 
the  result  of  the  softening  and  enriching  effects  of  time,  hut  these  are,  so  to  speak,  by¬ 
products.  A  man  may  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  various  schools  of  painting  or  architecture, 
may  be  able  to  affix  its  precise  date  and  place  of  origin  to  an  early  Dutch  or  Italian  picture,  a 
scarab,  or  Eunic  cross,  may  even  dilate  on  their  interest,  and,  in  a  sense,  their  beauty,  and 
yet  have  no  real  appreciation  of  composition,  outline,  or  colour.  To  the  archaeologist,  in  fact, 
an  object  is  not  only  interesting  because  it  is  old — an  entirely  reasonable  relationship — but  it 
is  beautiful  because  it  is  old,  which  strictly  speaking  is  nonsense,  inasmuch  as  beauty  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  or  other,  or  a  combination  of  all  the  attributes  just  mentioned,  composition, 
outline,  colour,  interfused  with  the  genius  of  art,  and  age  in  itself  can  produce  none  of  these. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  be  both  an  archfeologist  and  an  artist — the  latter  term  being 
employed  in  its  widest  sense — one  may  even  be  a  better  artist  because  of  one’s  arclneological 
knowledge,  but  the  combination  is  not  essential,  or  even,  in  actual  fact,  common,  and  it  is 
absurd,  therefore,  although  too  commonly  the  case,  for  the  learned  in  such  subjects  to  pose 
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as  authorities  on  art  matters,  or  that  their  opinion  should,  on  account  of  such  knowledge, 
carry  weight. 

We  have  been  considering  tradition  and  archaeology  in  terms  of  art,  and  it  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  endeavour  to  define  this  last  also,  to  assign  to  it  its  special  characteristics.  Art, 
then,  or  tine  art,  as  it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  designate  it,  we  may  take  to  be,  in  its 
widest  sense,  the  creation  of  the  beautiful :  the  production,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
thought  and  emotion,  of  an  object  which  in  that  particular  form  or  combination  of  forms  has 
not  previously  existed,  out  of  materials  in  themselves  not  beautiful,  be  they  sounds,  words, 
pigments,  clay  or  marble,  brick,  stone  or  wood,  which  object,  when  so  produced,  appeals 
primarily  to  the  sense  of  taste  and  to  the  imagination.  Further,  as  architecture  is  the  phase 
of  art  which  more  particularly  concerns  us,  and  that  not  as  a  theoretical  study,  but  as  an 
actual  occupation,  we  may  more  closely  define  it,  and  at  the  same  time  more  clearly  show  its 
relationship  to  the  other  two  conceptions,  by  saying  that  art  is,  in  this  instance,  the  living 
creative  interest  which  devotes  itself  to  the  design  and  erection  of  buildings  which  will  satisfy 
the  requirements,  and  be  in  accord  with  the  sentiments,  of  the  present  time ;  that  the  art  in 
these  buildings  is  a  necessary  and  natural  outcome  and  development  of  similar  work  in  the 
past,  of  which  the  technique  is  learned  consciously  and  unconsciously  through  tradition,  and 
that  archaeology  (with  history  in  its  train)  is,  at  best,  a  science  by  means  of  which  we  may 
arrive  at  more  precise  knowledge  regarding  certain  aspects  of  such  work. 

We  have  now  defined  our  terms  and  indicated,  in  outline,  their  mutual  relationship. 
Before  dealing  at  greater  length  with  the  subject  which  more  especially  concerns  us — the 
place  of  tradition  in  the  study  of  art— I  should  like  to  clear  away  any  confusion  which  may 
still  be  possible  as  to  what  I  mean  by  the  traditional,  what  by  the  archeological  standpoint, 
to  fence  off  the  latter  from  the  former.  For  though  these  interests  are  each,  of  course, 
entirely  justifiable  and  praiseworthy  as  has  been  already  indicated,  in  their  essence  they  are 
diverse  and  even  antagonistic,  for  the  one  is  the  handmaid  of  art,  the  other  of  science,  and 
unless  this  division  be  clearly  understood  and  guarded  against,  while  the  one  will  make  for 
good,  the  other  will  certainly  make  for  evil.  While  admitting  for  the  moment — a  point  which 
will  be  elaborated  later — that  architecture,  of  all  the  arts,  is  that  which  should  be  most 
guided  by  tradition,  while  claiming  that  under  such  guidance  it  does  its  best,  its  most  living 
work,  it  is,  I  maintain,  altogether  otherwise — it  is  in  the  highest  degree  hurtful  to  such  life — 
when  the  archaeological  spirit  is  permitted  to  predominate.  Then  it  is  that  the  purely  scientific 
knowledge  that  a  feature,  a  motive  is  old,  without  any  reasoned  appreciation  of  its  beauty  or 
fitness  to  modern  needs,  is  sufficient  warrant  that  it  should  be  reproduced.  Hence  the 
gargoyles  which  never  spouted,  which  would  not,  in  fact,  be  allowed  to  do  so  by  our  modern 
Building  Acts,  the  battlements  which  shelter  from  no  assaults,  because  our  protection  is  of 
the  law  and  not  by  force  of  arms,  the  ponderous  buttresses  with  no  thrust  to  counteract,  the 
temple  porticos  which  shelter  none  from  sun  or  rain,  because  they  are  shut  off  from  the 
passer-by  by  iron  railings,  the  sham  gun-ports  and  the  turrets  with  “  no  insides.”  All  this  is 
but  science  of  a  kind,  dryasdust  knowledge  out  of  place,  hurting  and  hindering  the  free 
development  of  an  art  which,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use,  must  be  living,  making  frank  use  of  the 
constructional  facilities,  and  reflecting  the  needs,  the  sentiments,  the  aspirations  of  the  time. 
The  archaeological  spirit  has  shown  itself  from  time  to  time  in  all  the  arts  ;  in  painting,  for 
example,  there  were  the  various  eclectic  schools,  as  that  of  Caracci  and  his  followers  in  Bologna 
during  the  later  sixteenth  century,  and  the  pre-Eaphaelite  movement  in  our  own  day,  but  especially 
in  architecture  in  the  various  revivals.  These  all,  in  a  righteous  spirit  of  revolt  against  or 
complete  denial  of  any  existence  to  the  art  of  their  day,  set  themselves  more  or  less  vainly  (as 
the  ultimate  results  showed)  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  the.  clock,  and  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
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generally  unconscious  receptivity  and  the  single  desire  for  beauty  which  should  characterise 
the  artist  mind,  were  fain  to  reproduce  with  toilsome  study  and  research,  the  work,  and  not 
infre(|uently  the  very  tricks  and  failings,  of  an  alien  race  or  long-passed-away  period.  Actual, 
textual,  historical  accuracy  to  a  particular  phase  of  old  work  became  the  one  method  of 
salvation,  research  took  the  place  of  creative  knowledge,  and  the  tenets  of  history  became 
confounded  with  the  teachings  of  art.  Now,  if  the  logic  of  this  position  be  inquired  into  closely 
it  must  surely  he  found  to  he  an  impossible  one  to  hold.  It  cannot  matter  a  rushlight,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  actual  work  to-day,  whether  this  bishop  or  that  founded  a  particular 
aisle,  whether  a  chapel  was  really  fourteenth-century  work,  or  was  carried  out  a  century  later 
in  the  preceding  style  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  That  we  should  know 
with  certainty  if  the  founder's  tomb  is  in  existence  or  not,  or  even  that  we  should  be  able  to 
say  that  a  moulding  is  early,  late,  or  transitional,  will  not  influence  one  iota  our  powers  of 
plan  and  design  ;  all  such  knowledge  is  extremely  interesting  and  useful,  no  doubt,  in  its  own 
sphere,  but  its  true  importance  to  us  is,  and  is  only,  that  in  gaining  exactness  of  knowledge 
as  to  such  details  as  these,  we  are  bound  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  work  itself,  of  the 
constructional  difficulties  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  overcome  and  rendered  unex¬ 
pected  points  of  interest,  of  the  infinite  variety,  the  enveloping  harmony  and  the  crowning 
beauty  of  the  building,  which  through  years,  and  maybe  centuries,  of  growth  ultimately 
reached  the  completed,  the  organic  form  in  which  we  see  it.  Only — let  such  enthusiasm  be 
kept  under  restraint  when  pencil  and  paper  are  taken  np  in  facing  the  problems  of  daily 
practice.  Do  not  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  because  a  feature  looks  well  in  an  old 
building  that  therefore  it  wilt  be  equally  effective  if  tacked  on  to  a  new  front.  “  Old  wine  in 
new  bottles  ”  produces,  as  we  know  from  excellent  authority,  a  disastrous  result,  and  if,  in 
architecture,  when  a  like  essay  is  made,  it  is  only  the  effect  of  the  building  that  is  destroyed 
as  a  genuine  work  of  art,  and  not  the  building  itself  that  is  “  burst,”  it  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted.  According  to  the  same  authority  “  It  is  the  letter  which  killeth,  the  spirit  which 
giveth  life.”  In  the  spirit  of  the  old  work  we  admire,  and  which  we  should  with  all  humility 
seek  after,  there  are  no  qualities  more  pre-eminent  than  directness  of  aim  and  honesty  of 
purpose. 

Now,  passing  from  the  relationship  as  between  archa^olog}'  and  tradition  to  that  of  tradi¬ 
tion  with  our  art,  it  is  just  these  two  qualities  of  directness  and  honesty  that,  if  we  go  deep 
enough  into  the  consideration  of  the  matter,  we  shall  find  to  be  most  surely  preserved  by 
working  after  the  methods  of  our  more  immediate  predecessors.  All  art  is  subject  to  conven¬ 
tion,  to  restriction :  architecture,  of  all  the  fine  aids,  is  most  so  subjected,  and  that  under  two 
main  influences,  the  one  immovable,  unchangeable,  affecting  alike  the  work  of,  say,  Praxiteles 
and  Norman  Shaw,  the  limitation  of  that  coitsfrurfinn,  through  which  it  must  express  itself, 
and  which  in  its  turn  is  subject  to  the  all-pervading  law  of  gravity ;  the  other,  as  constantly 
changing,  constantly  but  gradually  from  year  to  year,  evoi  from  day  to  day,  the  phj'sical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  re(|uirements  of  those  for  whose  use  buildings  are  designed,  together 
with  the  effective  range  of  constructional  resources  at  our  disposal  wherewith  to  satisfy  these 
requirements.  The  gradual  gathering-up,  the  accumulation  of  the  tradition  of  former  ages 
has  provided  us,  as  before  said,  with  certain  methods,  certain  formuhe  of  construction — the 
lintel  and  the  arch,  the  beam,  the  truss,  and  the  vault,  each  in  harmony  with,  and  yet  in  a 
sense  overcoming,  the  effects  of  the  law  of  gravity,  and  each  having  a  certain  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  own.  From  these  we  cannot  escape  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  any  other 
means  of  covering  in  space  (which  in  its  essence  is  architecture).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
only  from  our  immediate  predecessors,  and  ev'en  contemporaries,  that  we  can  gather  to  what 
extent  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  day  must  guide  us  in  our  use  of  these  formulie,  and 
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at  the  same  time  what  constructional  resources  are  available  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
their  scope.  Take  again  the  question  of  mouldings,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  are  the 
technique  of  architecture.  The  leading  contours  of  these,  and  the  principles  regulating  their 
use,  not  at  one  arbitrary  period  only,  but  through  all  the  succeeding  phases  of  architecture  up 
to  our  own  day,  are  in  the  gift,  so  to  speak,  of  tradition.  So  also  with  what  the  cumulated 
experience  of  a  long  line  of  great  architects  has  proved  to  be  right  and  beautiful  in  propor¬ 
tion,  that  a  column  in  stone  is  satisfying  to  the  eye  when  its  height  is  eight  to  ten  times  its 
diameter,  a  window  opening  when  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  two  squares,  are  facts  as  certain  — 
(with  many  other  so-called  “laws  ”  of  like  nature)  if  as  difficult — to  explain,  as  that  in  music 
the  third,  fifth,  and  octave  are  in  harmony  with  the  dominant.  These  and  such  as  these  are 
the  traditional  data  with  which  architectural  design  is  produced,  as  with  the  note  of  the  scale 
a  musical  composition  ;  and  it  is  only  when  novel  materials  intervene,  or  in  a  particular  situa¬ 
tion — as  it  were,  in  a  musical  “  progression  ” — that  variations,  even  to  the  extent  of  discords, 
are  admissible  and,  in  their  place,  admirable. 

Only  it  is  well  to  be  sure  of  the  harmonies  before  introducing  the  discords.  Only  the 
master  can  successfully  cope  with  the  bizarre,  the  unexpected.  Yet  in  that  particular  class  of 
design  already  referred  to  in  passing,  it  is  the  bizarre  which  reigns  supreme,  and  the  younger 
the  designer  the  more  scornfully  is  the  whole  body  of  traditional  training  set  at  naught. 

It  is  often  an  aid  to  clearness  of  understanding  regarding  a  particular  situation  if  the 
attendant  circumstances  can  be  viewed  from  a  different  standpoint,  if,  as  in  the  present  case, 
the  elements  of  one  art  can  be  substituted  for  those  of  another  when  setting  forth  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Take,  then,  the  case  of  a  student  of  music,  imagine  him  to  publish  a  work  which 
throughout  should  set  at  defiance  the  established  harmonies,  the  laws,  and  limitations  of  the 
theory  of  counterpoint :  would  he  not  in  so  doing  but  offer  himself  as  a  laughing-stock,  as  one 
who,  in  the  conceit  born  of  ignorance,  would  thrust  himself  on  public  notice  before  learning 
the  alphabet  of  his  art  ?  Is  it  otherwise  in  architecture,  when  the  canons  of  the  art  are  set 
at  naught  by  the  student  :  and  the  word  “  student  ”  I  would  employ  in  its  widest  sense  in 
that  connection  ?  Which  of  us  would  claim  to  have  passed  bej'ond  the  stage  of  studentship 
in  an  art  which,  more  than  any  other,  justifies  the  well-worn  adage,  “  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  ”  ? 
“  The  assay  so  hard,  the  art  so  long  to  learn,  so  great  the  toil,  so  sweet  the  recompense.” 

To  sum  up  a  little  at  this  point  :  you  will  have  gathered,  I  trust,  that  while,  according 
to  my  view  of  the  matter,  the  influence  of  archaeology,  where  its  presence  and  meaning  are 
not  fully  recognised,  must  be  considered  dangerous  and  generally  hurtful,  that  of  tradition 
makes  only  for  righteousness.  There  may  indeed  be  a  bondage  of  tradition  as  of  archaeology, 
but  this  is  impossible  when  (and  this  I  take  to  be  an  essential  and  vital  principle  in  the  truly 
traditional  attitude)  it  is  accepted  in  its  widest  form,  when  the  tradition  of  yesterday  and  even 
of  to-day  is  regarded  as  of  not  less  but  more  importance  than  that  of  the  century  of  Wren, 
of  the  Gothic  master  builders,  or  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  classics,  when  the  tradition  of  steel 
girder,  plate-glass,  and  electric  light  is  accepted  along  with  that  of  stone  vault  and  flying 
buttress.  Then  only  and  truly  do  we  reasonably  accept  and  make  use  of  such  types  as  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  happy  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  our  art  by  employing  such  as 
are  fittest  and  best  able  to  express  the  modern  requirements  which  we  are  seeking  to  satisfy, 
while  we  reject  those  that  have  no  longer  any  meaning,  or  which  it  is  not  possible  to  mould 
and  adapt  to  present  uses ;  and  thus  only  can  be  preserved  the  nobility,  directness,  and 
singleness  of  aim  which  characterise  the  best  of  the  old  work. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  present  tendencies  in  those  matters,  which  I  venture  to  regard 
as  what  a  Scottish  minister  would  term  the  “  application  ”  of  this  address,  the  position  of 
architecture  in  this  country  to-day,  as  following  upon  and  largely  the  result  of  the  remarkable 
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and  interesting — if  somewhat  distracting — state  of  that  art  during  the  century  which  has  just 
passed  away.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  England  has  followed  a  path  all  her  own  in  such 
matters,  with  results  which  can  scarcely  be  called  successful.  The  path,  in  fact,  has  been 
such  a  one  as  leads  through  a  maze  :  we  are  like  to  end  when  we  emerge — if  we  are  3^et  to 
emerge  at  all — very  })recisely  where  we  entered.  Meanwhile  the  neighbouring  nations  on  the 
Continent  of  Euro})e  have  been  (piietly  pursuing  and  developing  the  traditions  of  earlier  times 
in  the  light  of  modern  opportunities  and  requirements,  guided  therein  by  a  continuous  and 
systematic  study  of  architecture,  with  the  result  that,  as  regards  civil  architecture  in  par¬ 
ticular — that  branch  of  the  art  which  must  bulk  most  largely  in  modern  times — they  are,  I 
\enturc  to  assert,  far  ahead  of  us  in  achievement  to-day.  When  the  opportunity  offers, 
France  can  produce  the  Grand  and  the  Petit  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  or  the  ne\v  railway  station 
by  the  banks  of  the  Heine,  worthy  to  rank  as  examples  of  art  with  the  earlier  monuments  in 
their  neighbourhood,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  and  the  Louvre. 

In  presuming  to  institute  comparisons —  as  I  must  do  to  support  my  argument — between 
the  buildings  just  referred  to  and  those  of  similar  magnitude  and  importance  produced  in 
recent  times  in  this  country,  1  am,  1  am  aware,  entering  on  delicate  ground  when  addressing 
a  body  which  includes  among  its  active  members  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  national  and  municipal  undertakings  on  a  scale  such  as  we  in  Scotland  and  the 
provinces  can  only  sigh  for  and  criticise  when  erected.  Yet  you  will  perhaps  bear  with  and 
even  agree  to  the  assertion  that  of  modern  English  examples  of  civil  architecture  of  the  first 
rank  few  indeed,  if  any,  can  stand  comparison  with  similar  work  in  Paris  and  other  European 
centres,  in  such  essentials  as  nobilit}'  of  conception,  sureness  and  largeness  of  grasp,  and 
ultimate  achievement  in  whole  and  in  detail — any  and  all,  in  fact,  of  the  attributes  which 
constitute  architecture  a  great  art.  Yet  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  Whitehall  Palace,  as  far  as  it 
W'ent,  is  as  fine  as  the  Louvre  (and  as  characteristically  national  in  sentiment)  ;  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  finer  than  the  Pantheon  ;  the  work  of  Chambers  and  the  brothers  Adam,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  contemporary  French  work,  while  to-daj"  the  personal  ability  and  enthusiasm 
of  our  own  architects  are  not  less  than  those  of  their  confreres  across  the  Channel.  The  moral 
surely  is  obvious.  It  is  not  the  nation  or  the  men  that  are  at  fault,  but  the  point  of  view,  the 
methods,  and,  above  all,  the  lack  of  continuous  tradition  ;  while,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  “  modern 
school  ”  are  to  prevail  among  our  younger  men,  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  still  worse. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  in  a  gathering  such  as  this  to  trace,  in  detail,  the  architectural 
history  of  England  during  the  nineteenth  centuiy  ;  a  brief  glance  at  it  will  suffice  to  render 
clear  the  argument.  In  the  earl}'  part  of  the  century,  tradition,  in  this  country  as  throughout 
Europe,  had  been  continuous  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  when  suddenly  within  our 
shores,  like  an  epidemic  or  series  of  epidemics,  the  period  of  Revivals  set  in.  The  traditions 
developed  from  Elizabethan  and  .Jacobean  times  (of  which  the  source  must  be  traced  through 
Italy  to  Pome  and  Greece),  and,  continued  by  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  Chambers,  and  Adam,  were 
in  a  day,  as  it  would  seem  now,  thrust  on  one  side  as  insufficient,  architecture  became  con¬ 
founded  with  arclueology,  and  the  earlier  developments  of  art  were  ransacked  for  new  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  Greek  revival  (the  first  of  the  race),  in  the  beginning  but  the  desire  to  purify — in 
the  light  of  more  correct  knowledge — the  lines  of  modern  classic  art,  became  a  dogmatism 
when  opposed  in  the  “Battle  of  the  Styles  ’’  by  the  Gothic  revival  which  followed  it.  Under 
the  sway  of  the  latter  archteology  became  frankly  the  ruling  motive  m  architectural  art.  To 
be  mediieval  was  to  be  correct,  to  be  correct  was  to  be  beautiful.  The  misconception  adverted 
to  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Paper,  that  an  object  was  beautiful  because  it  was  old — the  term 
“  old  ”  being,  however,  strictly  limited  to  a  particular  period — became  a  shibboleth.  We  are 
far  enough  removed,  alike  in  time  and  sentiment,  from  the  battlefield,  to  conclude  with  all 
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impartiality  that  the  result,  the  temporary  result  at  least,  was  disastrous  for  English  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  that  despite  the  artistic  power  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides.  No  one  would 
contend  for  a  moment  that  great  and  noble  works  were  not  produced ;  the  Greek  revival  gave 
us  Cockerell  and  Greek  Thomson  ;  the  Gothic,  Burges  and  Butterfield ;  but  these  and  some 
few  others  were  men  who  were  greater  than  their  creeds.  Nor  would  I  deny  that  in  reviving 
and  extending  the  knowledge  of  phases  of  architecture  which  had  been  before  their  time 
unknown  or  ignorantly  decried,  they  added  to  and  corrected  the  stores  of  tradition,  leaving  to 
us  who  have  followed  them  a  wider  heritage  of  knowledge  and  appreciation.  Yet  inasmuch 
as  the  attempt  to  trammel  and  confine  modern  requirements  within  the  strait  limits  of  an 
earlier  art  was  bound  to  meet  with  failure,  and  that  meanwhile  the  steady  development  of  the 
natural  expression  of  these  requirements  in  stone,  and  brick,  and  iron  had  been  interrupted, 
so  that  when  it  passed,  as  it  was  bound  to  pass,  the  public  and  the  architects  alike  were  left 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  the  influence  of  these  revivals  must  be  admitted  now  to  have  been,  as 
regards  the  main  issues,  for  evil  rather  than  for  good. 

The  Queen  Anne  revival,  which  followed,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  groping  after 
compromise  between  the  earlier  combatants  than  a  positive  creed  like  theirs  ;  at  least,  under 
its-  influence  a  larger  view  began  to  prevail.  Meanwhile  the  firm  grasp  on  principles  of  design 
had  been  loosened,  and  liberty,  except  when  directed  by  principle,  readily  degenerates  into 
license,  so  that  for  a  time,  and  that  within  the  last  decades,  yet  another  phase  declared  itself, 
and  Queen  Anne  became  merged  in  the  period  of  sketch-book  architecture.  The  examples  of 
old  work  (for  still  to  be  beautiful  an  object  must  be  old)  in  Italy,  Holland,  Spain,  and  other 
countries  more  remote,  were  one  by  one  laid  under  contribution,  so  that  future  students  of  the 
architecture  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  in  this  country  will  almost  be  able  to  settle  the 
period  of  a  particular  building  by  consulting  the  dates  on  the  title-pages  of  the  works  issued 
by  Mr.  Batsford. 

But  within  the  last  few  years  the  long-troubled  waters  have,  it  would  seem,  begun  to 
settle,  not  to  stagnation,  but  to  a  steady  flow  within  their  natural  channel.  The  Value  of 
Tradition,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  reassert  itself,  the  art  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  along  with  the  crafts  which  nourish  it,  has  been  revivified,  the  true  principles  of  design 
are  being  taught  with  organised  effort  in  educational  centres,  and  but  for  this  curious  develop¬ 
ment  of  very  recent  times,  which  threatens  to  turn  it  again  from  its  true  course,  there  is  good 
hope  that  English  architecture  during  the  twentieth  century  will  again  assert  itself  in  its 
natural  and  national  characteristics  of  dignity  and  refinement. 

Of  the  doctrines  of  this  “  new  art  ”  or  “  modern  school  ”  there  are  various  manifestations, 
and  those  are  showing  themselves,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  other  European  centres  of 
art.  Its  gospel  is  difficult  to  grasp  by  the  plain  man,  if  only  because  its  coherent  expositors 
are  few,  its  literary  efforts  consisting  mainly,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  of  expressions  of 
mutual  admiration  of  each  other’s  work  by  the  confraternity  in  a  well-known  art  monthly 
journal,  or,  where  that  fails,  a  periodic  self-advertisement  by  one  of  them  in  the  same  pub¬ 
lication,  in  the  form  of  a  description  and  cordial  appreciation  of  a  certain  house  or  houses  by 
a  certain  architect,  written,  illustrated,  and  signed  by  the  architect  himself.  To  that  remark¬ 
able  compilation  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Studio,  and  comprehensively  and  compla¬ 
cently  entitled  “  Modern  British  Domestic  Architecture  and  Decoration  ”  (though  from  its 
pages  the  works  of  very  nearly  all  our  most  celebrated  domestic  architects  are  excluded),  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Prior  has  a  reasoned  article  by  way  of  foreword  under  the  heading,  “  House-building- 
in  the  Twentieth  Century.”  With  many  of  his  arguments  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  ;  but,  to 
commence  with,  he  seeks  to  limit  the  scope  of  English  architecture  to  house-building,  which 
is  impossible,  and  which,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  deplorable  for  the  country’s  art,  and. 
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further,  makes  confusion  between  archseology  and  the  styles,  so  that  almost  his  last  word  is 
the  hope  that  architects  may  “  cease  to  be  purveyors  of  style.”  This,  indeed,  one  gathers  to 
be  the  one  prevailing  tenet  of  the  school,  that  the  “  copying  of  styles  ”  is  to  he  avoided  as  a 
deadly  sin.  ’Why  ?  To  this  simple  question  I  should  like  much  to  receive  an  intelligent 
answer.  It  is,  I  venture  to  assert,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  architecture  that  a  like 
position  has  been  taken  np,  for  it  is  surely  an  admitted  fact,  which  was  well  referred  to  by 
Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  on  a  recent  occasion  in  these  rooms,  that,  from  Assyria  and 
Egypt  onwards,  the  architects  of  Greece  and  of  Eome,  of  the  Eomanesque,  Mediaeval,  and 
Eenaissance  times,  had  no  other  idea  in  their  minds  but,  in  working  out  constructionally 
their  fulfilment  of  contemporary  re(]uirements,  to  copy  the  styles  which  had  gone  before,  as 
they  knew  them.  They  may  not,  in  all  cases,  have  called  it  copying  the  style,  hut,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  and  more  generally  the  former,  that  was  wdiat  they  were  intent  on  doing. 
Now,  1  would  again  like  to  ask  a  question.  ])id  the  work  thus  produced  suffer,  in  regard  to 
sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the  times,  to  nobility,  to  beauty,  even  to  originality  thereby  ?  I 
trow  not. 

When  we  come  to  analyse  the  characteristics  of  the  new  movement,  it  is  to  this  taboo  of 
“  the  styles  ”  that  they  can  all  he  traced.  The  refusal  to  employ  the  formulae  thus  provided 
has  its  necessary  result  in  the  prevailing  baldness,  the  absolute  lack  of  variety  and  movement 
in  this  class  of  work,  so  that  the  same  motive  which  has  provided  a  cottage-gate  must  serve 
for  the  fitment  in  a  drawing-room.  "When  all  the  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra,  so  to 
speak,  are  contemptuously  ignored,  and  Pan’s  pipe — or  its  modern  equivalent,  the  penny 
whistle—  is  held  to  be  the  only  instrument  worthy  to  be  used  by  an  artist,  is  it  to  he 
W'ondered  at  that  the  melody  is  monotonous  and  thin  '?  Consider,  again,  the  lack  of  mould¬ 
ings  :  these  are  the  sign  manual  of  the  styles  and  must  be  dispensed  with,  though  the  door  to 
the  coal-cellar  and  that  to  the  drawing-room  lie  indistinguishable  except  for  their  hinges,  a 
single  exception,  how’ever,  being  made  to  this  exclusion  in  favour  of  the  knife-edged  cavetto  or 
shelf-moulding,  which  has  to  serve  for  all  occasions  and  in  all  materials  irrespective  of  its 
meaning  or  appropriateness.  The  styles,  especially  those  of  our  immediate  predecessors  of 
the  last  few  centuries,  are  essentially  the  product  of  civilisation,  the  architecture  of  modern 
times  is,  perforce,  mainly  that  of  the  city  ;  but  as  recent  precedents  must  be  ignored,  and 
architecture  cannot  escape  from  the  traditional  standpoint,  inspiration  must  be  sought  in 
those  Arcadian  times  before  city  life  existed,  with  a  resultant  sham  rusticity,  an  assumed 
simplicity  of  living  and  thinking,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  those 
whose  requirements  the  liuildings  are  supposed  to  supply,  and  even,  if  due  investigation  were 
made,  with  those  of  the  designers  themselves. 

Such  was  the  train  of  thought  which  forced  itself  upon  me  recently  when  visiting  at  a 
house  of  this  character.  Such  latter-day  appliances  as  electric  hells,  and  even  the  more 
ancient  if  convenient  utensils,  knives  and  forks,  seemed  out  of  place.  Modern  evening  dress 
obtruded  itself  as  a  hopeless  anachronism ;  the  costume  of  Eden,  garments  of  skin  and 
leaves,  or  at  the  most  a  smock  frock,  one  felt  would  alone  be  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  the 
surroundings.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  the  designer  (if,  in  ignorance,  the  word  is  not 
misapplied),  in  his  revolt  against  the  dominance  of  archaeology  and  the  styles,  had  unconsciously, 
no  doubt,  but  “  out-Heroded  Herod,”  and  m  the  search  for  inspiration,  turned  his  eyes  far 
beyond  both  Gothic  and  Classic  times  to  the  Prehistoric  period  pictured  in  Punch. 

One  more  characteristic  may  be  referred  to,  still  the  result  of  the  same  tendency ;  the 
attempt  to  return  to  the  conditions  of  working  of  those  earlier  times  when  the  individual  worker 
was — or  is  now  supposed  to  have  been — his  own  master  in  the  particular  portion  of  the  general 
work  to  wdiich  he  devoted  himself.  The  said  individual  worker  is,  of  course,  under  present- 
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day  conditions,  unable  to  play  the  part  thus  allotted  to  him,  but  if  he  is  employed  not  by  a 
“firm,”  but  by  a  “guild,”  all  is  right,  and  the  utmost  latitude  is  at  once  allowed  to  the 
producer  in  all  matters  of  furniture  and  ornament,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  homogeneity  and 
restfulness  in  the  general  scheme.  In  the  absence  of  the  “guild,”  the  half-trained  amateur 
— too  full  of  art  enthusiasm  to  consent  to  the  drudgery  necessary  to  acquire  technical  skill  in 
execution — will  do  instead,  and,  being  an  artist,  this  must  be  allowed  absolute  independence. 
Cast  work  in  metals,  carving  in  wood  and  stone,  anything  that  may  be  turned  in  the  lathe  or 
produced  by  the  machine  being  modern  or  savouring  of  the  styles  must  be  set  aside,  and  the 
type  of  building  in  question,  w'hen  at  its  w'orst,  has  its  general  bareness  relieved  by  an  ill- 
considered  patch-work  of  repousse  copper  or  mosaic  panels,  hammered  iron  grates  and  hinges, 
and  stencilled  painting.  In  all  this  there  is,  combined  no  doubt  with  a  real  enthusiasm,  as  I 
cannot  but  think.  Sir,  a  vast  amount  of  affectation,  and  art  which  is  ruled  by  affectation  is,  by 
the  very  fact,  deprived  at  once  of  any  influence  for  good  or  possibility  of  progress. 

In  its  origin,  the  movement  may  be  healthy  enough,  being  but  the  revolt,  carried  too  far, 
indeed,  against  the  hurtful  dominance  of  archgeology  in  art,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  dogmatism  which  inspire  it,  and  more  especially  the  ease  with  which  its  tricks, 
without  its  merits,  can  be  learned,  rendering  its  presence,  already  too  widely  disseminated  in 
our  new  schools  of  architecture  (which  have  themselves  no  traditions  of  training  with  which 
to  combat  it),  a  danger  to  the  future,  it  might  be  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  in  undis¬ 
turbed  self-complacency. 

Professor  Beresford  Pite,  in  his  lecture  here  last  session,  on  the  “  Tendencies  of  the 
Modern  School  of  Architecture,”  said,  in  reference  to  this  new  development,  “  That  there  is 
present,  under  the  seeming  voicelessness  of  the  new  sound,  an  intelligence  and  a  purpose  of 
expression,  sincere,  earnest,  and  useful,  I  am  as  convinced  as  we  all  now  are  of  the  single- 
hearted  zeal  of  the  Gothic  Revivalists,”  an  opinion  with  which  I  can  entirely  agree  ;  and  yet, 
holding  the  belief  already  expressed,  that  the  Gothic  along  with  the  other  revivals,  except 
for  the  knowledge  they  brought  us,  were  in  the  main  hurtful,  be  the  more  convinced  that  the 
new  phase  will  be  so  equally  with  its  predecessors,  and  without  their  compensating  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  another  attempt  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock,  to  imagine  and 
to  insist  that  our  fellow  mortals  of  to-day,  and  we  who  are  here  to  serve  them,  are  other  than 
they  and  we  are  or  can  be ;  equally  fallacious,  equally  misleading  with  former  endeavours  of 
the  same  kind,  but  more  tempting,  and  more  pernicious  than  they,  in  that  it  offers  an  art 
which  may  be  acquired  without  knowledge,  and  consequently  without  drudgery. 

No ;  a  rough-cast  wall,  plus  a  mosaic  panel  and  a  repousse  copper  name-plate,  is  not 
the  whole  art  of  architecture.  In  that  I  feel  certain  all  will  agree  with  me.  If  such  is 
to  be  the  ruling  motive  of  the  art  in  this  country,  the  watchword  of  the  new  century,  then  is 
our  last  state  worse  than  the  first.  Encourage  the  crafts  by  all  means,  give  the  craftsmen 
every  liberty  within  their  own  spheres — the  architect  will  be  aided  and  stimulated  by  their  co¬ 
operation  and  help  ;  but  his  must  be  the  guiding  and  controlling  mind,  and  his  work  may, 
and  often  must  be  independent  of  their  aid.  And  let  it  not  l)e  thought  that  it  is  by  working 
only  on  such  lines  as  we  have  just  been  touching  upon,  as  its  devotees  would  have  us  believe, 
that  one  can  be  earnest,  or  even  original.  I  am  verily  inclined  to  believe  at  times  that  the 
love  of  originality  for  its  own  sake  is  the  root  of  all  evil  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts.  For 
indeed  that,  desirable  quality  though  it  be,  is  just  one  that  will  not  come  by  “  taking  thought  ” 
for  it,  and  if  it  be  sought  after  this  fashion  the  result  is  but  a  superficial  affectation  which  is  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  those  solid  and  enduring  qualities  which  are  of  ultimate  value  in  the 
arts.  But  if  the  architect,  instead  of  seeking  originality,  and  endeavouring  to  take  it  by 
force  of  devious  paths  and  strange  revivals,  is  content  to  follow  the  quiet  lines  of  tradition. 

x  X 
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holding  at  the  same  time  true  to  himself  and  the  requirements  and  opportunities  of  his  day, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  sought  him.  Future  generations  will  see  in  his  works  the  special 
beauties  and  qualities  of  his  period  just  as  we  to-day  discover  them  in  those  of  our  pre¬ 
decessors.  Then,  too,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  archaic  revival  of  the  “  new  school  ”  which 
characterised  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  w'as,  like  its  predecessors  of  similar 
origin,  hut  a  temporary  check  in  the  path  of  progress.  Progress  in  our  art,  individual,  national, 
world- wide,  we  all — of  whatever  school — ^desire.  Progress,  as  history  teaches,  has  been  ever 
best  secured  by  continuity,  and  continuity  is,  after  all,  but  another  name  for  tradition,  which 
thus,  in  a  last  word,  establishes  its  place  and  value  in  this  our  most  inspiring,  most  noble, 
most  ancient,  and,  withal,  most  traditional  art  of  architecture. 


DISdUSSION  OF  ME.  PATERSON’S  PAPER. 
The  President,  Mr.  'William  Emerson,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  O.  II.  FELLOWES  PRYNNE  [F.],  in 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Paterson,  said 
that  the  subject  treated  was  of  extreme  interest, 
and  he  thought  that  most  present  would  in  the 
main  agree  with  Mr.  Paterson’s  statements.  With 
regard  to  the  study  of  the  past,  he  thoroughly 
agreed  with  Mr.  Paterson,  but  perhaps  in  his  great 
wish  to  uphold  the  following  of  tradition  he  had 
rather  gone  on  the  lines  of  a  good  many  others 
who  for  the  past  twenty  years,  in  reading  papers 
before  the  Institute  and  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  had  been  too  ready  to  abuse  the  work  of  the 
architects  who  had  gone  before  them  in  the  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  a  matter  of  evolution  to  a  certain 
extent.  We  had  been  passing  through  an  almost 
revolutionary  period  in  architecture  during  the 
nineteenth  century  :  at  the  same  time  an  immense 
amount  of  good  had  resulted.  A  vast  amount  of 
good  had  come  out  of  the  deep  study  of  early 
Classic  architecture  by  such  men  as  Cockerell, 
and  he  would  say  the  same  with  regard  to  Gothic 
architecture.  Doubtless  many  went  to  foolish  ex¬ 
tremes,  but  in  the  early  phase  of  the  revival  of 
each  style  the  idea  of  simple  copyism  was  not 
unnatural ;  it  was  a  sort  of  revolt  from  that  hard 
and  fast  line  which  was  set  immediately  before. 
But  the  ultimate  outcome  had  been  good.  He 
did  not  uphold  the  idea  that  the  copying  in  itself 
had  been  good,  but  the  deep  study  given  to  the 
matter  both  by  Classic  and  Gothic  men  in  the 
last  century  had  been  of  great  service  to 
the  students  of  the  present  day.  Again,  some 
people  seemed  to  think  that  because  their 
education  had  been  in  a  certain  groove — either 
Classic  or  Gothic,  as  the  case  might  be — 
therefore  they  must  abuse  those  brought  up  in 
a  school  different  from  their  own.  That  was 
noticeable  in  the  Gothic  phase,  but  it  was  still 
more  noticeable  at  the  present  time.  One  heard 
the  Gothic  style  spoken  of  as  a  thing  that  was 


past  and  dead,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  Gothic ;  but  it  was  folly  to  look  at  art  in  that 
one-sided  and  narrow  way.  One  must  look  at  it 
in  a  much  broader  way.  One  must  try  to  see 
everything  that  is  really  beautiful  in  the  Classic 
and  all  other  styles,  and  make  that  the  foundation 
of  future  design.  We  found  very  often  in  the 
present  day  that  a  so-called  eclecticism  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  excuse  for  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  art  that  a  man  tried  to  follow. 
He  was  not  referring  to  such  men  as  the  late 
John  Sedding.  In  him  they  had  a  man  who 
tried  to  feel  for  deeper  things.  They  might  not 
agree  with  everything  that  he  did,  but  all  would 
agree  that  he  was  an  artist,  seeing  the  beauty 
of  Classic  architecture,  seeing  the  true  spirit  in 
Gothic  architecture,  and  trying  to  fuse  the  whole 
together  and  blend  them  into  one  harmonious 
design.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with  many  of 
our  men  and  many  of  our  writers  at  present. 
Even  in  the  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
Liverpool  Cathedral  some  very  foolish  things 
were  said  with  regard  to  the  styles.  One  did  not 
want  for  a  moment  to  confine  it  to  Gothic, 
Classic,  or  anything  else ;  but  for  one  school  to 
say  that  it  should  be  a  Classic  design  and  that 
Gothic  was  dead,  or  for  the  other  school  to  say 
that  Classic  was  dead  and  that  the  Gothic  should 
be  adopted,  was  utterly  absurd.  The  tendency  in 
the  profession  to  abuse  one  another’s  work  was 
very  unfortunate.  He  thought  that  if  they  looked 
at  what  was  best  in  the  work  of  their  fellows,  and 
tried  to  see  the  good  points  rather  than  the  bad, 
they  would  find  their  art  improving,  and  the 
architecture  of  the  future  would  be  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  true  art. 

Me.  "W.  G.  WILSON  [A.],  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  that  Mr.  Paterson  came  from 
Glasgow,  and  therefore  spoke  rather  feelingly. 
The  architects  of  Glasgow  were  a  singularly 
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capable  lot  of  men,  but  unfortunately  they  were 
either  followers  of  tradition  or  they  were  men 
who  would  not  be  controlled  in  any  way,  eioher  in 
their  art  or  in  their  religion !  So  that  he  was 
afraid  that  in  many  ways  their  liberty  had  de¬ 
generated  into  license.  He  was  in  Glasgow  not 
long  ago,  and  was  staggered  to  see  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  emanations  which  had  come  from  the 
brains  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  Glasgow 
architects.  So  he  thought  Mr.  Paterson  spoke 
rather  feelingly,  although  his  practice  was  slightly 
in  opposition  to  the  views  he  expressed  in  his 
paper,  because  the  excellent  work  Mr.  Paterson 
had  done  bore  very  close  traces  of  the  study  of  a 
style  somewhat  unsuitable  to  modern  domestic 
requirements.  Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne  had  got  rather 
away  from  the  point.  He  spoke  of  the  opposition 
which  Gothic  men  manifested  towards  Classicists, 
and  the  other  way  about ;  but  was  not  the  true 
art  to-day  eclectic  art  pure  and  simple  ?  In 
going  through  a  garden  to  make  a  bouquet,  one 
did  not  pluck  all  the  roses  nor  all  the  primroses, 
but  one  gathered  flowers  of  different  kinds,  and 
the  result  was  beautiful.  Glasgow  man  as  he  was, 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  most  successful 
men  in  England  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  that 
sense  of  restraint  which  his  countrymen  somewhat 
lacked.  The  most  successful  architecture  of 
to-day  was  purely  eclectic — architecture  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  criticise  as  Classic  architecture 
and  equally  hard  to  criticise  as  Gothic  architecture. 
The  men  had  learned  in  both  schools,  and  the 
result  in  many  cases  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
With  all  respect  to  their  French  and  other  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbours,  he  ventured  to  say  that  the 
English  work  of  to-day  showed  a  greater  amount 
of  individuality  and  method,  and  seemed  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  times  in  a  more  satisfactory 
way  than  the  work  in  France. 

Me.  H.  T.  HAEE  [i^.]  said  that  the  Paper  was 
most  excellent  and  interesting,  and  he  felt  very 
strongly  that  it  was  high  time  such  a  Paper- 
should  be  read  in  their  rooms.  He  had  listened 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  a  good  many 
papers  dealing  with  the  other  point  of  view,  more 
or  less  advancing  the  idea  that  architects  should 
attempt  to  be  original ;  and  therefore  he  thought 
that  any  paper  which  protested  against  the  con¬ 
scious  effort  after  originality  must  be  of  very 
great  value.  The  idea  seemed  to  be  prevalent 
that  if  one  studied  and  worked  upon  traditional 
lines,  it  must  of  necessity  kill  all  originality. 
That  was  not  the  case  by  any  means.  If  a  man 
possessed  ability  and  had  originality  in  him  it 
would  come  out,  although  he  might  work  in 
Gothic,  or  Classic,  or  Eenaissance,  or  any  other- 
style.  It  did  not  matter  what  it  was  :  they  would 
see  the  originality  there,  although  the  work  might 
be  absolutely  correct  in  all  its  lines.  Therefore  it 
was  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  always 
striving  after  originality.  One  of  the  great  evils 


of  what  was  called  the  “  New  Art  ”  appeared  to 
him  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  exponents  of  it 
apparently  divested  themselves  of  everything  that 
had  gone  before ;  they  stripped  themselves  abso¬ 
lutely  naked  and  stood  without  anything  on  at  all. 
Why  a  man  who  could  afford  to  build  a  good 
middle-class  house  should  be  compelled  to  sit  in 
a  room  without  any  mouldings,  ornament,  or  any 
thing  pleasant  to  the  eye,  a  room  got  up  exactly 
in  the  same  style  as  a  farmhouse  or  a  labourer’s 
cottage,  he  could  not  conceive.  He  knew  a  very 
large  house  in  London  which  cost  many  thousands 
of  pounds,  belonging  to  a  man  of  high  social 
status,  yet  in  the  entrance  hall  there  was  a  large 
fireplace  with  a  gridiron  hanging  in  it — the  idea 
being,  he  supposed,  that  he  could  cook  a  herring 
himself  when  he  came  home  at  night !  That  was 
the  sort  of  affectation  they  should  protest  against 
in  the  strongest  way  possible.  Although  if  tradi¬ 
tion  be  followed  and  studied  it  might  lead  in 
many  cases  to  a  good  deal  of  monotonous  work, 
it  was  a  thing  which  could  not  possibly  be 
avoided.  That  monotonous  work,  taken  as  a 
whole,  would  be  much  more  pleasant  and  much 
more  satisfactory  than  if  it  were  carried  out  by 
men  of  medium  talents  working  without  any 
guiding  principles  at  all. 

Colonel  LENOX  PEENDEEGAST  [H.A.] 
confessed  that  he  was  attracted  by  the  title  of  the 
Paper  ;  he  felt  that  there  were  great  opportunities 
connected  with  it,  and  he  had  not  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  It  was,'  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
important  Papers  that  he,  as  a  member  of  the 
Institute  for  a  good  many  years,  had  ever  heard 
read  there.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
for  those  who  were  the  professional  workers  in 
this  great  art,  but  it  was  perhaps  of  still  greater 
importance  to  those  who  were  outside,  and  who 
are  in  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  whole  position. 
The  poor  British  public  never  had  a  chance 
of  learning  the  groundwork  of  the  great  science 
which  architects  were  engaged  in.  Now  and 
then  one  heard  a  Paper  on  some  branch  of  the 
subject,  but  seldom  or  ever  was  the  general  public 
instructed  as  to  how  the  architects  derived  their 
knowledge.  The  unfortunate  thing  was  that  in 
moving  about  this  great  city  one  saw  the  most 
terrible  forgetfulness  of  what  should  be.  He  need 
only  instance  the  two  great  Squares — Hanover 
Square  and  St.  James’s  Square.  If  any  body  of 
men  from  outside  or  from  some  other  country 
came  there  and  saw  the  devastation  which  was 
taking  place  in  those  two  Squares,  where  there 
were  fine  buildings  enough  of  the  date  at  which 
they  were  put  up,  what  would  they  say  ?  Look 
at  the  most  abominable  stuff  to  be  seen  at 
the  corner  of  St.  James’s  Square  and  the 
corner  of  George  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
It  was  the  public  that  wanted  educating.  If 
Mr.  Paterson  could  only  get  at  those  people,  we 
might  do  something  better  than  that.  But  in 
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the  meantime  one  came  down  to  the  Institute 
attracted  by  papers,  only  to  find  that  they  end  in 
a  squabble  of  the  styles.  Surely,  it  was  a  much 
bigger  job  than  that !  They  had  not  to  say 
whether  Gothic  was  right  or  whether  Classic  was 
right ;  but  what  the  writer  of  the  paper  had  told 
them  that  evening,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  neglect 
the  traditions  of  a  great  science  like  architecture. 
They  must  go  back,  and  not  forget  that  they  had 
something  to  learn.  He  wanted  to  turn  the  ideas 
of  the  Meeting  to  this,  that  here  they  had  the 
Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  occupying  a 
leading  position,  and  yet  somehow  or  other  they 
were  unable  to  get  in  touch  with  the  general 
public.  They  must  find  a  way,  though  no  doubt 
the  difficulty  w^as  enormous.  Mr.  Paterson’s  was 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  papers  he  had  ever 
heard  in  the  Institute.  The  whole  question  had 
been  carefully  and  excellently  summed  up  by  the 
author  where  he  said  :  “  I  am  verily  inclined  to 
believe  at  times  that  the  love  of  originality  for  its 
own  sake  is  the  root  of  all  evil  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
fine  arts.  For,  indeed,  that,  desirable  quality 
though  it  be,  is  just  one  that  will  not  come  by 
taking  thought  for  it.”  Their  great  difficulty  was 
this,  that  they  were  face  to  face  wuth  a  new  con¬ 
structional  method  as  applied  to  buildings  in  the 
shape  of  metal  supports.  They  had  to  deal  with 
these  residential  buildings  in  their  cities,  resi¬ 
dential  buildings  with  great  shop  fronts  below 
them,  all  standing  apparently  on  sheets  of  plate 
glass.  That  seemed  to  be  an  almost  insuperable 
difficulty,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  quite 
insuperable.  It  could  be  remedied,  and  the  sooner 
they  faced  it  the  better.  If  in  doing  that  they  did 
not  neglect  that  great  principle  which  had  been  so 
admirably  put  before  them,  of  not  forgetting  the 
traditions  of  the  science,  he  was  convinced  that 
something  would  come  out  of  it,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  Institute,  but  of  the  public  at 
large. 

Mk.  E.  W.  HUDSON  [A.]  said  they  were  much 
obliged  to  the  author  for  having  gone  so  fully  into 
the  ethical  part  of  the  question,  wffiich  ordinary 
individuals  had  not  sufficient  time  to  do.  What 
perplexed  him  was  that  in  tradition,  as  in  the 
teachers  of  the  present  day,  there  were  so  many 
voices,  and  amongst  those  voices  there  seemed  to 
he  great  confusion.  Which  were  they  to  follow  ? 
Architects  could  not  get  away  from  the  question 
of  styles,  and  if  they  studied  tradition  they  must 
to  a  certain  extent  follow  either  the  Classic  or  the 
Gothic.  There  seemed  to  be  the  difficulty  in 
getting  complete  originality.  A  hybrid  style, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  seemed  to  be  a 
most  unsatisfactory  thing  to  arrive  at,  unless  the 
fashionable  system  of  rough-cast  walls,  buttressed 
cottages,  rough  woodwork  and  sawn  beams  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  similar  inappropriateness,  was 
to  be  considered  the  happy  medium  between  the 


two.  That  was  the  difficulty  of  the  ordinary  mind 
in  listening  to  Papers  such  as  this.  What  was 
the  practical  oirtcome  ?  Their  own  architecture 
might  be  bad,  but,  cosmopolitan  as  art  might  be, 
he  did  not  think  that  they  could  look  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  or  the  United  States  for  a  style  or  a  mode 
of  dealing  with  construction  which  would  give 
them  the  ne  idm  ultra  of  what  they  apparently  in 
England  were  seeking  to  find.  He  would  not 
speak  of  Dutch  diablerie,  of  German  gewgaws, 
nor  of  French  frivolity  of  style,  as  seen  in  much 
civil  architecture,  but  it  seemed  to  him  from  the 
illustrations  they  saw  and  from  the  small  observa¬ 
tion  he  had  been  able  to  make  that  they  could 
not  in  the  capitals  and  the  cities  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  find  much  in  new  work  which  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  imitate.  As  regards  the  new  methods  of 
construction,  such  as  those  employed  in  the  twenty- 
story  buildings  of  the  United  States,  he  supposed 
they  did  not  want  to  see  steel  construction 
developed  to  that  extent  in  London.  But,  leaving 
those  out  of  the  question,  the  libraries  and  other 
important  public  buildings  wdiich  had  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  that  room  were  no  doubt  very  excellent ; 
but  amongst  our  own  works  we  might  find  some 
which  were  equally  good.  As  regards  originality, 
liberty  seemed  to  him  a  great  thing  in  art.  He  sup¬ 
posed  there  would  be  no  art  without  liberty.  In 
mediteval  times  the  building  certainly  represented 
the  wants  of  the  age,  and  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  mistake  a  palace  for  a  hospital  or  a  church  for 
a  guildhall.  lindoubtedly  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  study  all  those  things  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  anything  which  was  excellent  and  suitable  to 
the  present  time.  He  thought  a  certain  injustice 
had  been  done  to  the  Gothicists.  They  had  been 
pointed  at  as  "archaeologists,  as  if  they  were  the 
only  archteologists  that  existed;  but  on  the  strength 
of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  remarks  he  thought  that  they 
might  say  that  the  term  archfeologist  applied 
equally  to  Classic  as  to  Mediaeval  reproductions. 
Fergusson  said  that  in  many  respects  the 
portico  of  the  British  Museum  was  a  worse  ex¬ 
ample  of  archfBology  than  the  design  for  the  Law 
Courts.  Therefore  certain  justice  must  be  done 
to  the  Gothic  revival :  they  were  not  altogether 
the  sole  reproducers  of  things  which  had  gone  by. 
In  London  they  had  some  instances  of  original 
architecture,  but  whether  they  were  in  advance  of 
the  work  of  those  who  had  studied  the  traditions 
of  the  past  closely  it  was  not  for  him  to  say.  For 
instance,  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  the  Charing  Cross 
Hotel,  and  the  old  Strand  Music  Hall  were  all 
examples  of  originality  ;  but  amongst  such  work, 
or  that  of  the  so-called  “  New  Art  ”  designers,  was 
there  anything  which  they  could  pick  out  as  the 
acme  of  what  they  should  attempt  to  follow  ?  If 
so,  and  a  consensus  of  opinion  w’ere  ever  possible, 
the  public  might  take  heed  to  the  cry,  “  Eureka  !  ” 
To-day,  however,  as  during  the  last  century,  it 
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was  but  a  case  of  rising  and  waning  fashion,  and 
the  people  were  indifferent. 

The  president,  in  putting  the  motion,  said 
that  he  thought  Mr.  Paterson’s  Paper  was  one  of 
the  best  they  had  had  in  the  Institute  for  many 
years.  It  was  a  Paper  full  of  solid  thought  and 
very  serious  import.  It  pointed  out  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  study  of  architecture,  and  archi¬ 
tecture  as  studied  by  the  tradition  of  the  different 
phases  it  had  gone  through  in  former  times.  It 
entered  a  strong  protest  against  nonsensical  affec¬ 
tation  and  crudities  of  design  which  were  called 
originality.  He  could  not  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Paterson’s  remark  that  the  “  influence  of  the 
revivals  of  the  last  century  must  be  admitted 
now  to  have  been,  as  regards  the  main  issues, 
for  evil  rather  than  for  good.”  The  Classic 
revival  that  took  place  at  the  early  part  of  last 
century  was  engendered  by  the  Classic  studies 
that  men  went  in  for  at  that  period  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than,  as  a  general  rule,  they  did  now.  The 
Gothic  revival,  he  supposed,  was  caused  by  certain 
works  that  had  been  written,  and  possibly  also  by 
easier  methods  of  transit ;  and  to  say  that  this 
only  resulted  in  evil  was  scarcely  correct.  I  or  one 
thing,  they  taught  men  to  learn,  and  that,  after 
all,  was  the  first  point.  He  had  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  best  sort  of  originality  was  obtained  from 
the  men  who  had  the  widest  knowledge  of  ancient 
precedent,  whether  Classic  or  Gothic  ;  men  of  the 
largest  knowledge,  which  enabled  them  to  be  the 
most  original.  Originality  that  was  simply  caused 
by  an  affectation  of  avoidance  of  acknowledged 
forms  of  the  beautiful — such  as  making  columns 
of  absurd  proportions,  and  cornices  with  mould¬ 
ings  entirely  different  from  what  we  have  accepted 
as  giving  a  good  effect,  without  any  raison  d'etre 
for  the  alterations — seemed  to  him  to  be  entirely 
wrong.  The  result  of  the  wonderful  researches 
that  were  made  during  the  course  of  the  last 
century  had  ended  in  the  most  extraordinary 
developments  of  science.  These  results  were  not 
obtained  by  men  working  without  having  studied 
what  had  gone  before — quite  in  opposition  to  the 
lines  laid  down  by  a  certain  school,  which  chose  to 
ignore  precedents  and  go  back,  as  Mr.  Paterson 
said,  to  prehistoric  times.  What  was  the  use  of 
our  having  examples  of  ancient  history,  ancient 
architecture,  ancient  painting,  and  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture,  if  we  were  not  to  profit  by  what  had  gone 
before  ?  He  for  one  had  entered  his  strong  pro¬ 
test  against  that  sort  of  theory  in  every  address 
and  speech  which  he  had  delivered  in  that  room. 
A  wide  education  was  the  thing  that  was  most 
necessary  for  the  architect.  Colonel  Prendergast 
had  referred  to  the  education  of  the  public.  As 
he  had  pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public  in  architecture  must  result  in 
the  first  place  from  the  education  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  themselves.  It  was  only  by  the  architects 


that  the  public  could  be  influenced  in  that  way. 
He  certainly  thought  that  there  was  a  more  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  the 
present  moment  in  regard  to  architecture  than 
there  had  been  in  any  previous  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  He  constantly  met  people  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  architecture  who  were 
most  interested  in  the  new  buildings  that 
were  being  erected,  and  could  discuss  them 
and  pronounce  their  opinions  on  them,  which 
was  a  thing  one  never  heard  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  He  wished  to  express  his  very 
great  thanks  to  Mr.  Paterson  for  the  exceedingly 
good  Paper  he  had  put  before  them.  As  he  had 
said  before,  it  was  one  of  the  best  they  had  had 
in  the  Institute  for  many  years  ;  and  it  had  a 
very  serious  meaning  to  it. 

Mb.  PATERSON,  in  the  course  of  his  reply, 
said  that  he  would  like  to  enter  a  little  protest 
against  what  he  thought  had  been  a  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  his  sentiment  with  regard  to  the 
Gothic  and  Classic  revivals  of  the  last  century. 
Both  Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne  and  the  President 
seemed  to  speak  as  though  he  had  altogether 
decried  them  ;  and  he  would  very  strongly  deprecate 
that  view  of  the  matter.  He  was  bound  to  say, 
however,  that  he  still  thought  that  while  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  various  styles  had  been  quarrelling 
and  fighting  they  had  been  losing  their  balance  and 
were  liable  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and,  as  Colonel 
Prendergast  said,  the  public  were  left  without  a 
guide.  Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne  had  quite  rightly 
cautioned  architects  in  general  against  abusing 
the  work  of  their  fellows ;  still  there  were  times 
when  it  behoved  one  to  speak  out.  He  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  present  tendencies  of  the  modern 
school  were,  unless  checked — and  he  believed  the 
voice  of  the  Institute  would  help  to  check  it — likely 
to  do  harm  to  the  progress  of  architecture  in  this 
country  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  the 
wrangling  of  the  styles  on  either  side  had  done 
harm.  As  to  the  position  of  English  civil  archi¬ 
tecture  as  against  Continental  architecture — a 
point  in  his  Paper  that  had  been  criticised — one 
of  the  speakers  had  said  that  there  were  as  good 
buildings  in  England  as  those  that  were  spoken  of 
on  the  Continent,  but  did  not  proceed  to  particu¬ 
larise.  In  his  Paper  he  had  given  buildings  in 
Paris  to  compare  with  ;  and  he  should  like  to  know 
the  buildings  which  for  nobility  and  greatness  of 
conception,  as  instances  of  civil  architecture  in 
which  the  details  were  worked  out,  could  be  com¬ 
pared  with  them.  Take  the  conception,  the 
design,  and  the  execution  of  the  iron  staircase  of 
the  Grand  Palais.  He  ventured  to  think  that 
there  were  very  few,  if  any,  architects  who  could 
draw  it  in  this  country,  while,  if  they  did,  they 
could  not  get  a  workman  to  carry  it  out.  He 
thought  that  was  due  to  the  lack  of  traditional 
training. 
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Mk.  HUDSON  said  that  he  referred  to  civil 
architecture  generally  in  Paris  as  compared  with 
our  new  architecture  in  London.  In  boulevard 
after  boulevard  there  was  no  attempt  at  style  of 
any  kind. 

Mk.  PATERSON,  continuing:  Of  course,  in 
every  country  there  was  a  mediocrity  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  outstanding  work  of  genius  must  in 
all  cases  be  the  exception.  The  outstanding 
work  of  the  genius  was  the  flower  of  the  particular 
art  of  the  particular  period  of  a  particular  nation, 
and  for  purposes  of  comparison  he  ventured  to 
suggest  that  if  they  took  the  flower  of  the  art  on 
one  side  they  must  bring  up  the  flower  of  the 
art  on  the  other.  He  quite  admitted  the  monotony 
and  lack  of  interest  of  much  of  modern  French 
civil  architecture,  but  he  also  maintained  that  it 
was  better  than  the  blatant  vulgarity  of  much  we 
have  in  this  city.  jMr.  Wilson,  his  compatriot 
and  fellow-townsman,  had  raised  the  question  of  the 
suitability  or  otherwise  of  Scottish  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  for  modern  needs.  He  had  very  strong 
feelings  on  the  subject,  and  would  he  glad  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  on  Irehalf  of  Scottish  domestic 
architecture,  :is  he  had  done  in  writing  before  now, 
but  that  was  a  side  issue  and  could  not  well  be 
dealt  with  now.  Mr.  WTlson  had  also  alluded  to 
the  outstanding  examples  of  the  “New  Art’’  in 
Glasgow.  That,  of  course,  was  just  why  he  had 
taken  up  the  subject — at  least,  that  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  doing  so,  because  the  thing, 
while  by  no  means  confined  to  that  city,  was  so 
much  in  evidence  there.  At  the  same  time,  he 
would  venture  to  ask  Mr.  Wilson  if  he  had  any 
special  authority  for  referring  to  these  buildings 
as  being  by  prominent  Glasgow  architects  ?  In  con¬ 
clusion,  while  expressing  his  disappointment  that 
the  meeting  had  not  produced  someone  to  maintain 
the  other  side  and  to  answer  the  questions  asked  in 
the  course  of  the  Paper,  Mr.  Paterson  desired  to 
acknowledge  very  heartily  the  close  attention  and 
very  cordial  appreciation  which  the  President  and 
members  generally  had  accorded  to  his  attempt 
to  think  out  the  subject. 


CHRONICLE. 

Public  Decorations  for  the  Coronation. 

The  following  letter  sent  from  the  Institute 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  16th  inst.  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

Sir, — It  is  to  he  hoped  that  on  this  exceptional 
occasion  the  opportunity  will  not  be  lost  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  raise  the  style  of  our  festal  decorations 
to  something  higher  and  more  artistic  than  has 
generally  been  seen  on  similar  occasions  in  London, 
and  that  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  erection 
of  triumphal  arches  and  other  decorative  trophies 
will  think  it  w’orth  wLile  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
eminent  artists  for  their  design,  instead  of  being 
content,  as  we  too  generally  are  in  England,  with 
the  mere  commonplaces  of  trade  furnishers. 

It  is  recorded  in  Vasari’s  life  of  Jacopo  Sanso¬ 
vino,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  State  entry  of 
Leo  X.  into  Florence,  in  1514,  the  streets  and 
principal  buildings,  and  notably  the  then  blank 
fa9ade  of  the  Duomo,  were  decorated  by  Sanso¬ 
vino  and  his  friend  Andrea  del  Sarto,  w’orking 
in  collaboration,  with  such  success  as  to  elicit 
general  admiration,  and  even  induce  the  Pope  to 
express  a  wish  that  the  temporary  facade  of  the 
Duomo  had  been  the  permanent  design. 

At  the  entry  of  Charles  II.  into  London  at  the 
Restoration  it  is  evident  that  some  exceptional 
efforts  were  made  to  give  architectural  character 
to  the  decorative  erections,  for  there  are  in  the 
Grace  collection  engravings  of  four  designs  for 
triumphal  arches,  to  be  erected  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Wood  Street, 
and  at  Whitefriars.  The  original  drawings  of 
these  designs  are  in  the  “  Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection  ’’  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and,  though  unsigned,  are 
evidently  the  work  of  an  able  hand. 

Surely  such  precedents  are  worth  taking  to 
heart  on  the  present  occasion.  A  trophy  designed 
by  an  eminent  painter  and  sculptor,  or  painter 
and  architect,  or  by  eminent  men  in  the  three  arts 
working  together,  w'ould  be  likely  to  have  a  very 
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much  greater  interest  and  a  higher  artistic  quality 
than  can  be  hoped  for  from  decorative  erections 
carried  out  on  a  merely  commercial  basis. — We 
are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

William  Emerson,  President  \ 

Alexander  Graham,  Hon.  Secretary  IR.I.B.A. 
W.  J.  Locke,  Secretary  ) 

Special  Elections  to  Fellowship. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  21st 
inst.,  the  following  gentlemen,  being  Presidents 
of  Allied  Societies,  and  found  by  the  Council  to 
be  eligible  and  qualified  for  membership  under 
the  Charter  and  By-laws,  were,  under  the  proviso 
to  By-law  9,  elected  to  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Royal  Institute: — 

Arthur  Harrison,  President  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Architectural  Association,  of  109 
Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 

Arthur  Wakerley,  President  of  the  Leicester 
and  Leicestershire  Society  of  Architects,  of 
14  Market  Place,  Leicester. 

The  April  Statutory  Examinations. 

Statutory  Examinations  of  persons  seeking  to 
qualify  for  candidature  as  District  Surveyor  under 
the  London  Building  Act,  or  as  Building  Surveyor 
under  Local  Authorities,  were  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Institute  on  the  17th  and  18th  inst.  Four 
candidates  presented  themselves  and  were  ex¬ 
amined — viz.,  three  in  the  District  Surveyors’ 
and  one  in  the  Building  Surveyors’  Examination. 
Two  among  the  former  passed — viz. 

Thomas  Handy  Bishop,  j un .  [A.],  of  Leighton 
Buzzard. 

Arthur  Maryon  Watson  [A.],  B.A.,  of  9 
Nottingham  Place,  W. 

These  gentlemen  have  accordingly  been  granted 
by  the  Council  Certificates  of  Competency  to 
act  as  District  Surveyors  under  the  London 
Building  Act. 

The  British  School  at  Rome. 

The  Council  have  voted  an  annual  grant  for 
five  years  of  twenty  guineas  to  the  British  School 
at  Rome. 

This  School  was  started  on  a  very  modest  scale 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  the  aim  of  its  pro¬ 
moters  being  to  provide  for  Rome  an  institution 
on  the  same  lines  and  in  many  respects  with  the 
same  mission  as  the  British  School  at  Athens. 
To  quote  Professor  Lanciani  when  addressing  the 
Institute  in  November  1900,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  Paper  on  the  recent  Excavations  at  the 
Forum,  the  idea  is  to  provide  somebody  in  Rome 
who  will  take  care  of  English  students.  Whether 
they  come  from  the  Universities  or  as  students 
from  art  academies  or  similar  institutions,  they 


will  find  someone  in  Rome  ready  to  help  them, 
to  smooth  their  way,  to  direct  their  first  steps, 
to  introduce  them  to  the  proper  authorities,  and 
to  give  them  a  shelter  if  they  need  one.  He 
advised  the  authorities  at  home  not  to  send 
archaeologists  alone.  The  School  will  prove 
of  the  greatest  practical  advantage  to  archi¬ 
tectural  students.  France  especially  has  found 
that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  old 
architecture  of  Rome,  and  inspirations  to  be 
gathered  there.  Though  in  Greece  we  may  get 
the  foundation  of  artistic  feeling,  of  whatever  is 
beautiful  and  ideal  and  admirable,  it  is  from  the 
ancient  buildings  of  Rome  that  we  may  learn 
how  to  apply  the  principles  of  Greek  art  to  the 
needs  of  civic  life.  The  School,  in  fact,  is  less 
predominantly  classical  and  arch  Ecological  than 
the  sister  School  at  Athens,  the  galleries,  libraries, 
churches,  museums,  &c.,  of  Rome,  affording  scope 
for  the  widest  range  of  study. 

The  President  at  Cardiff. 

The  President,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  was  the 
principal  guest  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire  Archi¬ 
tects’  Society,  held  on  Saturday,  the  12th  inst. 
Replying  to  the  toast  of  “  The  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,”  Mr.  Emerson  urged  upon 
architects  the  desirability  of  combination  through 
the  Institute  and  its  allied  branches.  The  end 
and  aim  of  the  Institute  were  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  architecture,  and  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  profession.  England  was 
behind  every  other  European  country  in  archi¬ 
tectural  education,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  Institute  and  its  members  should  be  to 
educate  the  public  in  its  appreciation  of  what  was 
best  in  architecture.  Thanks  to  the  Examina¬ 
tions  organised  by  the  Institute,  decided  strides 
had  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  of  architects.  The  Examinations  were 
largely  taken  advantage  of,  and  every  year  saw  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  candidates.  They  wanted, 
also,  to  educate  architects  themselves  to  have 
some  self-respect  and  esprit  de  corps,  especially 
upon  the  burning  question  of  competitions.  All 
sorts  of  competitions  were  started  by  public  bodies 
nowadays,  and  many  of  them  were  grossly  unfair. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  large  number  of  architects 
ready  to  rush  into  any  competition,  and  they 
made  their  work  so  cheap  that  they  seemed  to  be 
ready  to  cut  one  another’s  throats.  While  they 
did  that  they  could  hardly  expect  the  public  to 
value  their  work  as  it  ought  to  be  valued,  nor  was 
it  to  be  wondered  at  if  public  bodies  expected 
them  by  these  competitions  to  turn  out  their  work 
as  if  they  were  machines.  He  knew  of  one  case 
in  which  the  plans  sent  in  could  not  have  cost 
less  than  £50  each  set,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
plans  in  the  competitions  was  £3,000,  whilst  the 
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value  of  the  commission  for  the  successful  com¬ 
petitor  was  not  more  than  £'2,000.  Architects 
should  not  enter  competitions  unless  those  ask¬ 
ing  for  them  were  prepared  to  pay  a  proper  fee 
for  each  set  sent  in.  Another  matter  that  the 
Institute  had  under  consideration  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  assessors,  whose  assistance  in  competi¬ 
tions  had  been  valuable.  Oat  of  thirty-nine  cases 
in  which  the  assessors  were  appointed  by  the 
Institute  only  two  had  proved  unsatisfactory, 
whilst  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  cases  in  which  the 
assessors  had  been  appointed  by  others  17  per  cent, 
had  caused  dissatisfaction.  Architects  suffered  a 
great  deal  from  rush  of  work.  They  wanted  more 
time  for  reading  and  study.  They  ought  to  spend 
more  time  in  this  way,  and  to  learn  the  lessons 
that  were  available  in  nature — in  the  colours,  in 
the  flowers,  in  thevallejs,  and  in  the  hills.  They 
ought  to  aim  at  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  If  they 
did  that  they  would  no  more  sit  down  and  design 
some  of  the  things  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
large  towns  than  they  would  design  a  warehouse 
and  call  it  a  palace. 

Architectural  Copyright  in  France  [p.  296]. 

Monsieur  Charles  Lucas  [Hon.  Corr.  M.  Paris], 
in  a  letter  of  the  19tb  April  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  R.I.L.A.,  writes  ; — 

J’ai  vu  avec  plaisir  I’interet  porte  par  ITnstitut 
royal  des  Architectes  britanniques  a  la  promulga¬ 
tion  de  la  loi  franqaise  du  11  mars  1902  etendant 
aux  architectes,  aux  statuaires  et  aux  sciiljAeiirs 
et  dcssinatc^irs  eVornement  I’application  de  la 
loi  des  19-24  juillet  1793  sur  la  propriete  artis- 
tisque ;  mais  la  note  parue  a  ce  sujet  dans  le 
Journal  de  ITnstitut  royal  des  Architectes  britan- 
niques  [Chronique,  p.  296)  me  suggere  deux  obser¬ 
vations  que  je  crois  devoir  vous  soumettre. 

La  prevnerc,  e’est  que  non  seulement  la  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes  franqais,  mais  encore  la 
Caisse  de  Defense  mutuelle  des  Architectes,  la 
Societe  des  Architectes  diplomes  par  le  Gouverne- 
ment,  I’Association  provinciale  des  Architectes 
fran9ais  et  TUnion  syndicate  des  Architectes 
fran9ais  ont,  pendant  ces  dernieres  annees,  joint 
leurs  efforts  a  ceux  de  la  Societe  Centrale  pour 
obtenir  cette  application  aux  architectes  des  bien- 
faits  de  la  loi  des  19-24  juillet  1793,  et  que  les 
delegues  de  ces  Societes  ontaccoinpagneles  presi¬ 
dents  successifs  de  la  Societe  Centrale,  MM.  A. 
Normand  et  C.  Moyaux,  de  ITnstitut  de  France, 
dans  les  nombreuses  demarches  oflBcielles  et 
officieuses  qu’ils  ont  faites  dans  ce  but  aupres  de 
membres  du  Parlement  et  de  fonctionnaires  du 
Gouvernement. 

La  seconde,  e’est  que  s’il  est  dans  les  habitudes 


du  legislateur  de  laisser  le  plus  souvent  chaque  loi 
former  un  ensemble  restant  tel  qu’il  a  ete  vote,  et 
si  e’est  aux  jurisconsultes  a  compulser  et  a  com¬ 
pleter  les  textes,  j’ai  du  demander  a  un  membre 
du  conseil  judiciaire  de  la  Caisse  de  Defense  mu¬ 
tuelle  des  Architectes,  M.  Maurice  Tassin,  avocat 
a  la  Cour  d’appel  de  Paris,  de  completer  dans  un 
memorandum  judiciaire  sur  la  Propriete  artistique 
des  oeuvres  d’architecture,  qu’il  veut  bien  preparer 
pour  les  membres  de  ce  syndicat,  le  texte  de  cette 
loi  des  19-24  juillet  1793,  et  je  pense  que  les 
premiers  alineas  de  ce  texte,  ainsi  complete,  et 
que  je  vous  transcris  ci-dessous,  peuvent  avoir 
quelque  interet  pour  nos  confreres  anglais. 

Texte  de  la  Loi  des  19-21  juillet  1793  modifiee  et 

completee  2^ar  les  Lois  du  11  juillet  1886  et  du 

11  mars  1902. 

Art.  — Les  auteurs  d’ecrits  en  tons  genres, 
les  compositeurs  de  musique,  “  les  architectes,  les 
statuaires,'”  *  les  peintres  et  dessinateurs,  qui 
feront  graver  des  tableaux  ou  dessins,  jouiront 
durant  leur  vie  entim'e  du  droit  exclusif  de  vendre, 
faire  vendre,  distribuer  leurs  ouvrages  dans  le 
territoire  de  la  Republique  et  d’en  ceder  la  pro¬ 
priete  en  tout  ou  en  partie. 

”  Le  meme  droit  appartiendra  aux  sculpteurs 
et  dessinate^irs  d'ornement,  quels  que  soient  le 
merite  et  la  destination  de  V oeuvre.”  * 

Art.  2. — “  La  duree  des  droits  accordes  par  les 
lois  anterieures  aux  lieritiers,  successeurs  irregu- 
liers,  donataires  ou  legataires  des  auteurs,  com- 
p)Ositeiirs  oth  artistes,  est  portee  d  cinquante  ans, 
d  partir  du  deeds  de  raute2ir.”  t 


MINUTES.  XL 

At  the  Eleventh  General  Meeting  (Ordinary)  of  the 
Session  1901-1902,  held  Monday,  21st  April  1902,  at 
8  p.m.,  the  President,  Mr.  lYm.  Emerson,  in  the  Chair, 
with  14  Fellows  (including  6  members  of  the  Council).  20 
Associates  (including  1  member  of  the  Council),  2  Hon. 
Associates,  and  visitors,  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held 
7th  April  1902  [p.  298]  were  taken  as  read  and  signed  as 
correct. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  results  of  the  April 
Statutory  Examination  [p.  319]. 

Mr.  Alexander  N.  Paterson  [T.],  M.A.,  having  read  a 
Paper  entitled  “  Tradition  in  Architecture  :  Its  Function 
.\ND  V.ALUE,”  a  discussion  ensued,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Paterson  by  acclamation. 

The  proceedings  then  closed,  and  the  meeting  separated 
at  9.40  p.m. 


*  Adjonctions  apport^es  par  la  loi  du  11  mars  1902. 
t  Modification  apport6e  par  la  loi  du  14  juillet  186G  ;  la 
loi  de  1793  portait  seulement  dix  ans. 


THE  LEAENING  OF  AECHITECTUEE.— II. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES,  1902. 

By  Professor  Aitchison,  E.A.,  Past  President,  Royal  Gold  Medallist. 

Before  proceeding  far  with  the  subject  of  learning  architecture  I  think  it  advisable  to 
point  out  to  you  some  of  the  important  advantages  that  architecture  confers  on 
nations,  to  give  you  heart  to  pursue  the  arduous  studies  which  architecture  calls  for 
at  your  hands.  I  think  I  have  given  you  a  fair  specimen  of  some  of  its  triumphs.  All  the 
fine  arts  require  not  only  a  native  gift,  but  also  immense  labour,  and  unless  you  are  some  of 
those  extraordinary  men  who  have  the  requisite  gifts  for  all  the  arts,  such  as  Orcagna, 
Alberti,  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Eaffael,  Michelangelo,  and  Perrault,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
fine  arts  is  the  most  difficult ;  but  at  any  rate  architecture  requires  several  capacities  that 
are  not  commonly  found  in  the  same  person.  I  say  so  because,  although  each  art  generally 
requires  many  varied  capacities,  they  are  capacities  of  the  same  genus,  whereas  architecture 
requires  several  that  usually  do  not  go  with  the  artistic  temperament.  For  instance,  the 
science  of  construction,  which,  in  modern  times  at  least,  involves  considerable  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  is  not  usually  found  amongst  men  of  emotional  organisation,  and  that  peculiar 
gift  of  arrangement  which  goes  to  form  the  architectural  plan  of  a  building  is,  I  should  fancy, 
not  commonly  found  amongst  poets.  The  Italians  were  a  pre-eminently  musical  people,  and  I 
think  they  are  still,  so  perhaps  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  of  the  Italian 
artists  have  had  musical  capacity  combined  with  their  other  artistic  gifts.  Lionardo  da  Vinci 
is  said  to  have  procured  some  respite  to  the  tortured  souls  of  tyrants  by  his  exquisite  playing- 
on  the  lute,  and  although  architecture  has  usually  enshrined  some  of  the  other  great  fine  arts, 
such  as  sculpture  and  painting,  it  is  art  of  an  entirely  different  sort,  for  it  does  not  copy  or 
directly  imitate  Nature,  but  merely  takes  hints  from  it ;  besides,  the  beauty  of  form  in  archi¬ 
tecture  is  different  enough  from  the  works  of  Nature  to  make  a  contrast  with  them.  It  not 
only  evokes  emotions  by  its  stateliness  and  beauty,  but  also  different  emotions  caused  by  size 
and  by  the  stubbornness  of  the  materials  employed,  by  the  amount  of  craftsmanship  it 
embodies,  and  by  its  being  built  by  man  for  men.  Milton  himself  uses  buildings  to  form  a 
contrast  with  the  works  of  Nature  : 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees ; 

and  that  is  why  fountains  form  so  great  a  contrast  to  noble  architectural  piles,  as  Madame  de 
Stael  so  eloquently  points  out  in  the  contrast  she  draws  between  St.  Peter's  and  the  fountains 
of  its  piazza,  the  ever-gushing  water  enhancing  the  impression  of  the  immovable  stones. 
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Charles  Gamier  has  pointed  out  the  obtrusiveness  of  the  creations  of  architectural  art, 
which  cannot  be  hidden  like  an  ordinary  musical  instrument,  like  books,  pictures,  and  small 
pieces  of  sculjiture,  hut  force  themselves  on  your  attention  whenever  you  go  abroad;  and  one  of 
the  merits  of  architecture  is  that  if  its  works  are  of  any  considerable  size,  so  long  as  they  last  they 
must  remain  in  the  country  in  which  they  were  built,  so  that  you  must  go  to  their  native  country 
to  see  them,  and  tine  architectural  buildings  most  strongly  mark  the  importance  and  grandeur 
of  the  city  or  the  nation  which  they  adorn.  Books,  pictures,  and  the  score  of  music  can  not 
only  he  hidden  away  hut  become  the  possession  of  all  civilised  countries,  hut  to  contemplate 
the  architecture  of  a  country  you  must  go  there.  IMany  of  the  dumb  nations  of  antiquitj^ 
have  only  shown  their  former  greatness  by  the  buildings  they  have  left  behind  them.  The 
greatness  of  Egypt  could  only  have  been  gathered  from  the  occasional  notice  of  it  in  the  poets 
and  writers  of  Greece  and  Borne,  were  it  not  for  its  gigantic  and  massive  monuments.  It 
would  have  been  difticult  for  us  to  picture  any  advanced  civilisation  in  Mexico  or  Peru  if  the 
ruins  of  their  temples  and  palaces  had  perished. 

Every  nation  that  is  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  of  civilisation  to  have  noble  buildings 
should  cherish  with  the  greatest  care  and  lavish  its  honours  on  the  architects,  for  its  architec¬ 
tural  monuments  proclaim  the  degree  of  cultivation  that  the  nation  has  attained,  and  that  too 
in  the  most  permanent  manner  possil)le.  The  design  shows  the  emotional  side  of  the  art,  but 
every  stone,  even  if  it  have  only  a  i)lain  face,  shows  the  skill  at  which  the  craftsman  has 
arrived,  and  when  the  stone  has  to  be  moulded  and  junctions  made  on  curved  surfaces  the 
skill  of  the  mason  may  reasonably  astonish  us  ;  besides,  in  most  buildings  great  art  may  be 
displayed  in  the  carving  if  it  be  beautiful  and  harmonise  with  the  noble  lines  of  the  architec¬ 
ture.  Here  in  England  we  only  call  figure  work  sculpture,  and  foliage  and  floral  forms 
carving,  but  the  French  architects  always  speak  of  the  simplest  ornament  as  sculpture. 

Viollet-le-Duc  has  pointed  out  a  great  difference  between  the  French  and  English  masons  : 
he  says  that  he  has  been  told  that  if  an  English  mason  has  to  work  a  stone  as  perfectly  as  possible 
on  all  the  six  faces  he  will  do  each  face  with  the  same  care  and  exactness ;  hut  that  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  the  French  mason.  He  will  work  five  sides  of  the  stone  tolerably,  but  he 
will  reserve  his  best  work  for  the  part  exposed  to  view,  for  he  has  an  artist’s  pride  in  his  work  ; 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  tell  the  French  mason  which  face  of  the  stone  is  to  be  exposed. 

jMonsieur  Beule  speaks  of  the  temples  of  the  Acropolis  as  being  worked  with  a  care  that  is 
usually  onl}'  liestowed  on  cabinet  work,  and  Buskin  has  a  most  eloquent  passage  on  seeing 
the  real  stones  which  the  ancient  Greeks  have  worked,  as  having  a  much  greater  effect  on 
mankind  than  reading  about  them.  Being  an  architect,  of  course  I  can  only  speak  as  an 
architect,  hut  I  am  certainly  surprised  that  so  little  is  made  of  architects  in  England.  The 
greatest  of  them  are  treated  with  but  little  more  consideration  than  would  he  paid  to  a 
successful  shoemaker — not  that  I  wish  to  depreciate  shoemaking,  for,  as  Hume  says,  shoe¬ 
making  is  perhaps  not  the  highest  of  human  arts,  but  no  one  has  yet  met  with  a  boot  or  shoe 
that  is  an  ideal  fit.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  are  apt  to  look  down  on  the  perfection  of  arts 
that  we  call  commonplace,  but  perfection  in  these  arts  is  almost  as  rare  as  perfection  in  the 
fine  arts.  I  have  been  told  by  one  of  our  eminent  surgeons  that  no  Englishman  can  properly 
sharpen  a  surgical  knife — that  surgeons  who  require  perfection  in  these  must  send  them  to 
Paris  or  Berlin  ;  and  for  those  finer  instruments  for  operations  on  the  eye  neither  England, 
France,  nor  Germany  can  sharpen  them  to  perfection,  and  they  have  to  be  sent  to  Vienna 
to  be  sharpened  there.  In  another  branch  of  workmanship,  I  was  told  by  Castellani,  the 
celebrated  Italian  goldsmith,  that  when  he  first  began  to  copy  the  Etruscan  jewellery 
he  could  only  produce  those  minute  balls,  with  which  most  of  the  plain  gold  surfaces  are 
covered,  by  eating  or  cutting  away  the  surface  of  the  gold,  but  he  eventually  found  that  the 
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Etruscans  had  soldered  them  on,  and  he  made  experiments  to  see  if  the  Italian  workmen 
could  now  do  them,  but  he  found  that  no  workman,  unless  he  were  of  Etruscan  descent, 
could  ever  succeed.  Vitruvius,  about  the  time  of  whose  birth  there  is  so  much  doubt,  says 
in  his  account  of  music  ;  “  Harmony  is  an  obscure  and  difficult  musical  science,  but  most 
difficult  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language ;  because  it  is  necessary  to 
use  many  Greek  words  to  which  there  are  none  corresponding  in  Latin  ;  ”  and  from  this  we 
may  suppose  that  the  ears  of  the  Latins  were  not  so  acute  as  to  distinguish  the  delicate 
differences  between  notes  which  the  Greeks  did.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show  the  difference 
in  capacities  of  past  nations.  You  of  course  understand  that  one  fine  art  cannot  encroach 
on  another  :  it  is  absolutely  lord  of  its  own  domain.  Poetry  can  describe  all  the  thoughts  of 
the  mind  and  all  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  but  when  it  attempts  to  describe  form  or  colour  it 
merely  tries  to  raise  a  faint  memory  of  beautiful  forms  or  colours  that  have  been  seen  by  the 
hearer.  It  is  impossible  for  poetry  to  paint  the  features  of  a  face  or  the  delicate  differences 
of  colour  and  texture,  that  the  painter  alone  can  give.  Kichard  Jefferies,  of  The  Gamekeeper 
at  Home,  once  asked  me  if  a  vocabulary  could  not  be  framed  that  a  writer  could  use  to  describe 
the  colours  of  flowers  and  leaves  that  an  artist  could  turn  into  the  exact  tones  and  tints,  but  I 
told  him  that  was  impossible.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  more  human  than  architecture, 
which  merely  gives  us  forms  of  beauty  abstracted  from  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  being  man’s 
work  it  affords  different  emotions  from  those  excited  by  the  forms  of  Nature. 

Some  of  the  temple-like  forms  in  the  Virgen  Valley  in  America  are  very  extraordinary — 
we  may  even  say  that  some  are  beautiful ;  but  these  forms  do  not  affect  us  like  the  things  that 
have  been  done  by  man  for  man’s  delight.  We  suppose  that  these  forms  have  been  carved  by 
the  blind  forces  of  Nature,  and  if  they  affect  us  it  is  because  the  forms  happen  to  remind  us  of 
something  that  man  has  done.  Nature’s  chisels  are  rain,  water,  snow  and  ice,  heat,  dust¬ 
laden  winds,  and  lightning.  The  temples  of  Greece,  after  the  wood  was  replaced  by  marble, 
are  the  earliest  examples  of  perfect  architecture  we  know,  and  these  temples  were  mostly  built 
as  offerings  to  propitiate  the  gods,  and  as  places  where  their  worship  could  be  daily  carried  on ; 
and  considering  that  the  Greeks  are  said  by  Sir  Douglas  Gallon  to  have  been  as  superior  in 
intellect  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  Europe  as  the  latter  are  to  the  negroes,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  their  architecture  has  been  the  most  perfect  that  mankind  has  yet  seen  upon 
the  earth.  Like  all  sublime  things,  the  effects  of  these  temples  are  got  by  the  simplest  means  ; 
in  fact,  most  young  architects,  when  they  have  mastered  the  elements  of  the  Grecian  Doric, 
lament  to  themselves  that  the  Greeks  had  invented  this  order  of  architecture  before  them  : 
and  we  are  all  apt,  like  St.  Augustine,  to  curse  those  who  have  said  our  good  things  before  us, 
but  if  we  had  the  capacity  and  industry  of  the  Greeks  we  could  succeed  as  well  as  they  did  with 
the  structures  that  we  now  build.  No  greater  mark  of  genius  can  be  shown  than  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  a  masterpiece  seems  to  have  been  done,  and  if  you  see  any  masterpiece  that 
you  think  you  could  have  done  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  a  creation  of  genius ;  much  of  this 
apparent  simplicity  has  been  produced  by  the  elaborate  study  of  form  and  of  light  and  shade. 

By  the  investigation  of  Nature  and  the  invention  of  generations  we  have  been  enabled 
to  use  some  of  the  powers  of  Nature  to  do  our  work,  but  this  has  not  helped  us  at  all  in 
the  production  of  beautiful  architecture ;  we  have  not  only  not  advanced  but  have  not  come 
up  to  the  efforts  of  early  civilised  man,  and  it  is  only  by  the  untiring  pursuit  of  all  the 
causes  that  have  produced  beauty  in  architecture  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  build  structures 
that  rival  the  Greek.  All  an  architect  can  do  is  to  build,  and  the  question  for  architects  to 
consider  is  how  they  can  evolve  from  the  past  new  forms  or  modify  old  ones,  so  that  they 
may  now  evoke  those  emotions  which  the  building  is  desired  to  produce.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  great  mediseval  structures  now  convey  the  same  ideas  or  excite  the  same  emotions 
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as  they  did  at  the  time  of  their  building  ;  but  we  know  that  they  were  built  to  raise  the  emotions 
of  awe,  thankfulness,  and  hoiie,  and  we  rather  incline  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  evoke 
the  same  emotions  in  us  as  they  did  in  the  people  they  were  built  for.  The  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  medirevals  certainly  excite  in  us  an  admiration  for  their  size,  grandeur,  and 
invention,  achieved  too  with  so  small  an  amount  of  material ;  but  in  many  of  the  buildings 
that  we  erect  we  can  hardly  say  what  emotions  they  are  required  to  evoke.  The 
earliest  buildings,  if  they  can  be  called  buildings,  that  I  have  seen  are  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  they  certainly  are  fine  contrasts  to  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  flat  desert,  and 
when  the  Pyramids  were  covered  with  polished  stone  the  reflection  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  or 
sunset  must  have  been  almost  overwhelming.  Before  the  Mont  Cents  tunnel  was  built  there 
was  a  piece  of  porphyry  rock,  about  half  a  mile  long,  that  had  been  cut  like  a  piece  of  cheese 
and  polished  by  some  avalanche,  that  glowed  in  the  sunset  as  the  limestone  facing  of  the 
Pyramids  never  could  have  done,  and  on  a  much  vaster  scale.  This  rock  was  possibly  cut 
and  polished  at  the  time  of  Noah’s  flood. 

It  may  seem  hardly  fair  to  describe  to  you  the  emotions  that  the  various  buildings  I  have 
seen  aroused  in  me,  but  it  is  not  from  vanity  I  do  this,  but  because  I  think  it  better  for  you  that 
I  should  describe  what  I  felt  than  copy  out  the  impressions  produced  on  somebody  else. 

Pallas  Athene  was  the  Greek  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  and  the  Greeks  considered  wisdom  the 
most  important  of  the  qualities  that  formed  their  creed,  which  were  wisdom,  courage,  tem¬ 
perance,  and  justice,  if  we  may  take  Plato  as  an  authority,  for  he  put  wusdom  first,  as  we  put 
courage.  As  Athene  is  not  one  of  our  divinities  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  conjure  up  the 
emotion  that  she  excited  in  an  ancient  Greek;  but  her  temple  at  Athens,  the  Parthenon,  as  an 
architectural  composition  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  things  that  man  has  created.  Every 
recondite  art  has  been  applied  to  it,  and  we  could  look  at  it  for  ever  without  being  palled, 
for  it  has  those  slight  variations  which  Nature  gives  to  all  her  works,  and  you  no  more  tire 
of  it  than  you  do  of  an  ivy-draped  bank.  The  grace  of  one  of  those  ruined  Ionic  columns 
that  you  can  still  see  in  the  portico  of  the  Erechtheum  is  a  revelation  of  the  beauty  that  man 
has  conceived  and  executed,  as  the  Caryatid  temple  at  the  end  of  that  long  blank  wall  is 
certainly  in  my  eyes  one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  design  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
Choragic  monument  of  Lysikrates  is  also  a  most  beautiful  little  structure,  although  so  much 
ruined  by  the  tooth  of  time  ;  but  it  has  faults — at  least  in  my  eyes. 

In  that  small  spot  of  ground,  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  we  see  a  group  of  buildings  that 
give  us  the  highest  opinion  of  the  genius  and  cultivation  of  the  Greeks — the  temple  of  Wingless 
Victory  (Nike  Apteros),  the  Propylfeum,  the  Parthenon,  and  theErechtheum  ;  and  if  no  one  else 
had  been  struck  by  these  buildings  we  should  still  consider  that  the  authors  of  such  works 
must  not  only  have  lived  amongst  a  highly  cultivated  people,  hut  must  have  been  blessed  with 
supreme  artistic  power  ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis  were  the  lodestar  of  the  tasteful  of  the  great  Eoman  Empire.  And  although 
the  Greeks  have  excelled  in  poetry  and  in  the  drama,  in  history,  in  eloquence,  in  philosophy, 
in  astronomy  and  in  metaphysics,  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture — in  short,  in 
every  form  of  beauty — they  have  also  given  us  examples  of  the  most  heroic  and  persistent 
courage.  Their  overthrow'  of  the  forces  of  Xerxes  reads  like  a  miracle,  and  w'hen  the}?’  got  a 
genius  like  Alexander,  though  a  barbarian,  to  lead  them,  they  carried  their  arms  further  east 
than  their  great  successors  the  Bomans,  who,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  never  conquered  much  country 
beyond  the  Tigris,  whereas  Alexander  led  the  Greeks  beyond  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  per¬ 
haps  across  the  Ganges.  The  Bomans  carried  on  the  arts  of  the  Greeks  as  far  as  an  inartistic 
people  could  carry  them  on.  As  mere  builders,  they  built  more  stupendous  works  than  the  Greeks, 
and  they  understood  the  important  effect  of  architectural  works  on  the  imagination  of  mankind. 
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From  which  of  the  nations  they  conquered  they  learned  the  art  of  building  in  concrete  I 
know  not,  but  they  carried  out  buildings  of  colossal  size  with  this  mean  material,  though  it 
was  generally  faced  with  precious  marbles.  For  solidity  and  largeness  the  Eoman  buildings 
were  only  surpassed  by  the  Egyptian ;  the  aqueducts  that  cross  the  Campagna  of  Rome  are 
not  only  great  works  of  construction  but  are  most  picturesque,  as  were  also  the  Roman  baths 
and  amphitheatres ;  but  speaking  of  important  works  of  fine  art  we  must  give  them  credit  for 
their  triumphal  arches,  which  are  both  original  and  striking.  The  only  finished  archi¬ 
tectural  interior  at  Rome  that  still  remains  is  that  of  the  Pantheon,  which  has  a  superb 
artistic  effect,  and  this  owes  much  of  its  sublimity  to  its  unique  method  of  lighting.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  great  architect  who  built  it,  whose  name  has  been  lost,  had  seen  the  grand 
effect  of  one  of  the  Laconicums,  and  determined  to  try  it  in  this  temple  to  all  the  gods. 

The  Romans  considered  fine  architectural  buildings  essential  to  their  greatness,  and  in 
every  conquered  country  they  put  up  important  buildings,  which  was  the  sign  manual  of  the 
conquering  race ;  and  that  thej'^  were  aware  of  this  impression  is  plain,  for  cities  that  they  took 
from  enemies  that  they  feared  or  hated  they  utterly  destroyed  and  left  not  one  stone  standing 
upon  another.  The  Roman  Church  had  apparently  caught  this  view  of  architecture  from  the 
Romans,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  countries  that  had  embraced  the  new  faith  with  churches, 
cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  nunneries,  and  from  these  civilisation  and  culture  were  spread 
again  after  they  had  been  destroyed  by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians. 

It  must  have  struck  all  of  you  when  you  have  been  in  some  remote  part  of  the  country 
where  the  old  churches  still  remain,  that  though  they  are  by  no  means  always  striking  or 
beautiful,  still  they  at  once  call  to  our  minds  the  presence  of  a  civilising  influence ;  for  every 
architectural  building  presupposes,  besides  its  art,  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  different 
craftsmen  to  complete  it — the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the  smith,  the  tiler  or  slater,  the 
plumber,  the  plasterer,  and  the  glazier.  No  written  record  that  I  recollect  suggests  so  much 
co-operation  to  complete  a  fine  building  as  the  list  of  artificers  that  is  given  in  one  of  the 
Constantine  Decrees  when  that  emperor  was  changing  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople.  All  master  workmen  were  invited  to  come  to  Constantinople, 
and  were  to  be  freed  from  taxes  if  they  brought  up  their  sons  to  their  own  trade  ;  and  the 
architects  were  allowed  the  same  immunity,  and  their  sons,  if  they  were  satisfactorily  studying 
the  art,  had  the  additional  incentive  of  a  salary. 

After  the  development  of  Byzantine  architecture  we  have  the  style,  imitated  from  Roman 
and  Byzantine  work  by  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  now  called 
Romanesque,  and  the  particular  form  that  it  took  under  the  influence  of  the  Normans  was 
very  grand  and  impressive,  though  more  or  less  barbarous.  As  far  as  I  recollect,  the  finest 
instances  of  large  churches  or  cathedrals  in  the  Romanesque  style  are  those  built  in  parts 
of  Germany.  But  to  return  to  the  Normans :  the  massiveness  and  effect  of  this  species  of 
Romanesque  can  be  best  seen  in  England  at  Durham,  where  it  looks  as  if  inspired  by  giants 
or  magicians,  as  too  colossal  to  owe  its  existence  to  ordinary  mortals.  The  contrast  between 
it  and  the  early  Gothic  is  nowhere  more  pronounced  than  at  Southwell  Minster,  the  nave  and 
aisles  of  which  are  Norman  and  the  choir  Early  English,  which,  though  more  refined,  is  so  slight 
in  its  construction  that  it  is  quite  overshadowed  by  its  colossal  predecessor.  There  is  another 
striking  contrast  at  Strasburg  Cathedral ;  the  nave  and  aisles  are  mostly  of  late  Gothic,  but  by 
the  apse  there  are  some  massive  Romanesque  piers  that  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  epoch 
of  the  giants,  and,  after  their  overthrow,  the  slight  filigree  window  work  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  set  down  to  mortals.  As  I  have  said,  no  architectural  history  of  Romanesque  or 
Gothic,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  come  down  to  us.  We  know  that  architecture  was  studied  by 
many  of  the  priesthood — Lanfranc,  for  example,  who  was  afterwards  made,  by  William  the 
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Conqueror,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  schools  were  established  at  some  of  the  mother 
monasteries  for  supplying  designs  for  new  churches,  cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  nunneries. 
But  almost  as  soon  as  the  invention  of  the  flying  buttress,  the  architects  separated  themselves 
from  ecclesiastical  rule  and  made  trade  guilds  of  their  own  ;  and  these  architects  were  so  full 
of  invention,  and  so  eager  to  show  their  improvement  in  construction  and  their  ready  inven¬ 
tion,  that  buildings  begun  in  one  century,  if  not  finished  at  once,  showed  the  development  of  a 
new  style  of  Gothic  ;  eventually  the  possibility  of  working  stone  to  extreme  slenderness  and 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes  that  stone  does  not  seem  to  lend  itself  to,  and  the  use  of  stone  in 
tension,  seemed  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  architects.  All  external  ornamental  tracery  was 
made  so  slight  that  in  most  cases  the  mere  waste  from  the  elements  has  in  a  few  centuries 
rendered  it  unsafe,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  care  taken  by  the  French  Government  in 
repairing  its  churches  and  cathedrals  a  large  number  of  them  must  have  fallen. 

The  last  phase  of  Gothic  in  England  we  call  I’erpendicular  :  it  is  marked  by  enormous 
windows,  and  by  tracery  that  is  so  tine  that  it  almost  looks  like  cast  iron.  The  vaulting 
through  the  best  Gothic  limes  was  rib  and  panel  vaulting  :  this  form  of  vaulting  about  this 
time  ceased  to  be  used,  and  fan  vaulting  toolc  its  place,  the  rilisof  which  were  carved  out  of  the 
solid  stone  of  the  vaults,  as  may  be  seen  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  in  the  Abbey,  and 
masons’  tricks  were  supposed  to  be  the  great  achievements  of  architecture,  certainly  to  an 
ignorant  population  vaults  which  carried  pendants  must  have  been  most  surprising.  In  my 
youth  I  went  into  the  porch  of  a  church  with  a  fan  vault,  and  was  much  astonished  to  find 
that  what  I  at  first  took  for  the  top  of  a  column  was  merely  a  pendant.  The  Gothic  architects 
also  adopted  the  Saracen  methods  of  complexity,  though  not  so  wonderful  in  effect  as  the 
Saracen  stalactite  domes,  which  strike  you  as  being  the  work  of  enchantment,  as  their  com¬ 
plexity  is  such  that  at  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  for  humanity  to  have  conceived  and 
carried  them  out ;  but  when  once  the  method  by  which  these  wonders  have  been  achieved  is 
discovered  we  are  disgusted  with  their  monotony,  as  we  are  with  the  Gothic  fan  vaulting. 
Nothing  can  be  more  oppressively  monotonous  and  dreary  than  the  fan  vaulting  we  see  in 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  so  that 
we  hunger  for  a  little  bit  of  art  work  to  replace  the  inane  geometry,  and  we  can  well  under¬ 
stand  the  delight  with  which  the  Italians  welcomed  revived  Homan.  The  Gothic  epoch  was 
one  of  the  great  art  epochs  of  the  world  :  it  was  not  only  a  new  aesthetic  form  but  also  a 
wonderful  stride  in  construction,  for  certainly  no  people  before  or  since  have  ever  attained 
that  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  stone  that  was  attained  by  the  Gothic  architects  and 
masons.  The  nations  of  Europe  had,  less  than  a  century  before  the  evolution  of  Gothic, 
stemmed  the  torrent  of  Saracen  conquest  towards  the  west  and  carried  the  fighting  into  the 
Saracens’  country,  and  had  held  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbouring  cities  for  veiy  nearly  200 
years;  Jerusalem  was  taken  in  1099  a.d.  ;  the  Crusaders  were  driven  out  of  Acre  1291  a.u. 
In  the  year  1000  a.d.  this  world  was  expected  to  be  destroyed,  and  when  it  was  not  destroj^ed 
buildings  without  number  began  to  be  erected  throughout  Europe,  and  human  thought  in 
this  direction  was  allowed  free  scope,  without  fear  of  imprisonment,  torture,  or  the  stake, 
which  was  the  reward  of  ever.y  other  exercise  of  thought  except  generalship.  The  architects 
felt  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  build,  and  towers,  spires,  and  lanterns  burst  out  all  over 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and  the  subsidiary  arts  took  an  immense  stride :  the  wooden 
roofs  of  churches  were  not  only  trussed  in  a  new  fashion,  but  the  ends  of  the  severed  tie- 
beams  blossomed  into  angels  with  folded  or  outspread  wings,  and  the  glories  of  the  stained 
glass  were  such  that  even  now  when  w'e  see  but  the  patched  remainder  of  these  wmrdows 
we  feel  that  the  highest  aspiration  of  man  is  to  be  a  glazier,  to  such  overwhelming  glory  does 
the  old  stained  glass  attain. 
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Approved  and  adopted  by  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  Monday,  5th  May  1902. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  last  Annual  Report  the  Council  have  held  19  meetings,  of 
which  the  Council  elected  in  June  last  have  held  15.  The  President,  Mr.  Wm. 
Emerson,  elected  in  June  for  a  third  year  of  office,  has  presided  over  most  of  the 
meetings,  except  during  his  absence  from  December  to  February  in  India,  when  the  chair  was 
taken  and  the  various  duties  falling  to  the  President  of  the  Institute  were  fulfilled  by  Mr.  John 
Slater,  then  Senior  Vice-President. 

The  losses  by  death  have  been  as  follows  : — Felloivs :  Edward  William  Barnes,  Robert 
Isaac  Bennett,  James  Brooks,  John  McKean  Brydon,  Arthur  Cates,  Walter  Glynn  Doolin, 
Ebenezer  Gregg,  William  Jeffrey  Hopkins,  Charles  John  Innocent,  George  Judge,  John 
Littlewood,  John  Mackland,  Edward  Henry  Martineau,  Walter  Green  Penty,  Frederick  William 
Porter,  James  Stevens,  William  Lamer  Sugden,  Henry  Richard  Yeoville  Thomason.  Asso¬ 
ciates  :  William  Bassett-Smith,  William  Chaste!  de  Boinville,  Goymour  Cuthbert,  Thomas 
Gordon,  John  Lee  Hodgson,  John  Alexander  Russel  Ingiis,  Herbert  Richard  Lloyd,  Hugh 
Thomas  Porter.  Hon.  Felloivs :  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  Sir  Richard  Temple.  Hon. 
Associates :  Hugh  Leonard,  Alfred  Thomas  Osmond,  Edmund  William  Smith.  Hon.  Corr. 
Member:  Victor  Schroeter. 

While  recording  the  above  the  Council  again  express  their  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  their 
old  and  valued  colleagues,  James  Brooks,  Arthur  Cates,  and  J.  M.  Brydon,  To  Arthur  Cates 
the  Institute  owes  the  present  development  of  the  Examination  scheme.  James  Brooks  was 
always  a  wise  counsellor  and  loyal  friend.  J.  M.  Brydon,  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  work 
for  the  Institute  as  Vice-President,  and  in  the  early  tide  of  his  fame  as  an  architect,  before  he 
could  see  one  stone  of  his  life’s  principal  work  iDlaced  upon  another,  will  always  be  a  memor¬ 
able  and  pathetic  figure. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  was  not  awarded  last  year,  owing  to  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria. 
This  year  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley,  the  Council’s  nominee,  died  two  days  before  the  date  appointed 
for  his  election.  The  Council,  having  consulted  the  King’s  pleasure,  were  unable  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  general  body  of  the  Institute  to  present  the  Medal  to  Mr.  Bentley’s  family,  and  have 
therefore  nominated  Mr.  T.  E.  Colleutt. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  present  subscribing  membership  of  the 
Institute,  compared  with  that  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year  : 


Year 

Fellows 

Associates 

Hon.  Associates 

Total 

1901 

621 

1,028 

46 

1,695 

1902 

617 

1,071 

44 

1,732 
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During  the  official  year  since  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting  25  Fellows  have  been  elected, 
and  70  Associates.  Three  Hon,  Corr.  Members  have  been  elected  :  Sainte-Marie  Pnrrin 
(Lyons),  Enrique  Maria  Repulles  y  Vargas  (Madrid),  M.  Alberto  de  Palacio  (Madrid). 

The  usual  Progressive  Examinations  were  held  in  .June  and  November  1901,  and,  as  last 
year,  the  Council  have  to  report  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  each  of 
the  examinations.  The  Preliminary  was  held  in  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Dublin,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  York ;  the  Intermediate  in  London,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  IManchester,  Newcastle,  York  ;  and  the  Special  Examination  for  Colonial  candidates 
was  held  in  Dlontreal.  The  very  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries 
and  Examination  Committees  of  the  various  Allied  Societies  and  of  the  Institutes  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario  for  their  ready  and  valuable  assistance.  The  Final  and  Special  Examinations 
were  held  in  London.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulated  forms.  There  were 
eight  candidates  for  the  “Special”  Examination  for  Architects  in  practice  over  tw'enty-five 
years  of  age  and  Chief  Assistants  over  thirty,  of  whom  seven  passed. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 

Exempted  Examined  Passed  Relegated  Total 

7'J  310  ‘206  104  389 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION. 

Examined  Passed  Relegated 

Metropolitan  .  110  67  43 

Non-Metropolitan .  56  28  28 

Total  .  166  95  71 

FINAL  AND  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examined  Passed  Relegateil 

119  68  51 


The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  during  the  year  was  G74  as  against  603  in  1900. 
The  number  of  Probationers  of  the  Institute  now  stands  at  1,699,  and  of  Students  at  402. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  the  donor  there  were  no  Arthur  Cates  Prizes  available  for  award 
as  a  result  of  the  Examinations  last  year.  But  now  the  Council,  having  invested  the  sum  of 
£1,500  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Cates  to  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  Prize  to  bear 
his  name,  have  instituted  such  a  Prize  under  the  general  conditions  regulating  the  Prizes  and 
Studentships,  and  have  thought  they  were  best  carrying  out  Mr.  Cates's  wishes  by  drawing  up 
the  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  those  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cates  for  the  prizes 
he  awarded  during  his  lifetime. 

The  Ashpitel  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  Adshead  [A.],  who  passed  the 
Final  Examination  in  November.  A  Special  Prize  of  books  to  the  value  of  ten  guineas  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Dare  Clapham  [A.],  a  Special  Candidate  at  the  June  Examination,  who 
made  the  highest  number  of  marks  recorded  in  the  Final  Examinations. 

The  “  Special  ”  Examination  will  be  held  this  year  in  Montreal  and  Melbourne. 

The  Council  desire  to  tender  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  their  w’armest  thanks  for  their 
invaluable  services. 

Statutory  Examinations,  qualifying  for  Candidature  as  District  Surveyor  in  London  and 
for  Candidature  as  Building  Surveyor  under  Local  Authorities,  were  held  in  October  and 
April  last.  Certificates  of  competency  to  act  as  District  Surveyors  in  London  have  been  granted 
to  Mr.  C.  0.  Nelson  [A.],  Mr.  T.  H.  Bishop,  jun.  [A.],  and  Mr.  A.  Maryon  Watson  [A.]. 

The  Deed  of  Award  of  the  various  Prizes  and  Studentships  was  presented  to  the  Institute 
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at  a  General  Meeting  on  the  20th  January,  At  the  distribution  of  Prizes  on  the  3rd  February, 
after  the  Address  to  Students  by  Mr.  John  Slater,  Senior  Vice-President,  a  criticism  of  the 
work  submitted  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  [-F.].  An  exhibition  of  the  drawings  was  held 
from  the  14th  to  the  25th  January  in  the  gallery  of  the  Alpine  Club,  A  selection  from  the 
Prize  Drawings  is  now  being  sent  round  for  exhibition  at  the  allied  centres. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  year  was  the  Institute  visit  to  Glasgow  in 
October.  According  to  recent  custom  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute  is  held  at  a  non¬ 
metropolitan  centre  every  third  year ;  it  was  held  in  1895  in  Manchester,  in  1898  in 
Birmingham,  so  that  in  1901  came  the  turn  of  a  non-metropolitan  gathering.  The  Glasgow 
Institute,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  International  Exhibition  would  be  a  great 
attraction  to  their  city,  invited  the  Council  to  hold  the  Annual  Dinner  in  Glasgow  last  year. 
The  Dinner  took  place  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  October,  the  attendance 
being  larger  than  at  any  previous  Institute  Dinner,  with  the  exception  of  that  held  in  1900  in 
London,  when  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  present.  On  Friday  the  5th  the  Institute 
was  publicly  entertained  by  the  Glasgow  Institute  at  lunch,  the  Glasgow  University  at  tea, 
and  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  at  a  large  evening  reception.  The  hospitality  shown  to  the 
Institute  as  a  body  and  to  members  individually  gave  a  social  charm  to  a  most  interesting 
visit. 

The  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place  this  year  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Thursday  the 
19th  June, 

Messrs.  W.  M,  Fawcett  and  W.  H.  Seth-Smith  have  been  elected  as  representatives  of 
the  Council  on  the  Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum. 

The  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Architectural  Union  Company  caused  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith  [-F.]. 

The  vacancy  on  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  (London  Building  Act  1894)  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr,  Cates  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  [F’.]. 

The  President  attended,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Institute,  the  Jubilee  of  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  celebrated  on  the  12th  and  13th  March. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Blashill  and  John  Slater  have  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Institute 
at  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  to  be  held  at  Manchester  in  September. 

The  Council  regret  to  say  that  the  action  they  have  taken  with  regard  to  the  execution  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon’s  design  for  the  new  Government  buildings  in  Parliament  Street  and  the 
amended  conditions  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  Competition  has  been  fruitless  of  result. 
The  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  these  two  matters  has  already  been 
published  in  the  Journal. 

In  June  last,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Art  Committee,  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  urging  the  public  exhibition  of  the  designs  for  the  decoration  of  the  drum 
of  the  dome.  An  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  the  letter  was  received  from  the  Dean, 

On  the  29th  April  1901  a  Special  General  Meeting,  summoned  under  By-law  68  by  twelve 
subscribing  members,  was  held  to  consider  resolutions  concerning  the  competition  for  the 
National  Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  resolutions  which  were  passed  were  forwarded  to 
Lord  Esher,  whose  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Memorial  Committee  is  printed  in  the  issue  of  the 
Journal  for  the  27th  July,  p.  432,  Vol.  VIII. 

At  the  request  of  the  Master  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  with  the  permission 
of  Mr.  Sargent,  K.A.,  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Penrose  has  been  copied  for  Magdalene  College  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Newton.  The  portrait  of  Prof.  Aitchison  by  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  E.A.,  was  lent  by  the 
Council  to  the  Eoyal  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists  for  their  Annual  Autumn  Exhibition.. 

The  Council  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Ulster  Society  of  Architects,  a  new 
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Society  admitted  into  constitutional  alliance  with  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland, 
with  regard  to  the  Belfast  Corporation  Bill  now  before  Parliament.  Certain  clauses  giving 
the  control  over  the  design,  elevation,  and  height  of  buildings  in  Belfast  were  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Ulster  Society.  The  Council  gave  the  Society  their  unconditional  approval  and  promise 
of  active  support  if  needed.  The  objectionable  clauses  have  been  dropped  in  Committee  of 
the  Lords,  and  the  Society,  being  successful,  have  withdrawn  their  opposition. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  General  Meeting  on  the  2nd  December  1901  with  reference 
to  Eural  District  By-laws  to  the  effect  that  provisions  in  a  model  set  should  he  made  to  enable 
Bural  District  Councils  to  regulate  party  walls  as  distinct  from  external  walls,  and  also  wdth 
reference  to  extending  the  regulations  as  to  party  walls  laid  down  in  the  London  Building  Act 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  Board  has  not  yet  communicated  its  decision  on  these  matters  to  the  Council. 

The  Council,  hearing  of  the  proposed  colossal  building  to  be  erected  by  an  American 
syndicate  on  the  “island  site  ”  of  the  Ilolborn  to  Strand  improvement  scheme,  and  seeing  an 
illustration  of  the  design  published  in  a  periodical,  sent  a  protest  on  the  subject  to  the 
London  County  Council,  from  whom  they  received  a  sympathetic  and  satisfactory  reply.  [See 
Journal,  p.  160.] 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  and  the  Surveyors’  Institution  have  drafted  a 
“  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Easements  of  Light,”  wdiich  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  Councils  of  the  two  bodies.  It  has  now  been  referred  back  to  the  Joint  Committee  with 
powers  to  take  steps  to  have  it  brought  before  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  the  necessity  of  obtaining  new  premises  is  year  by  year  growing  more  pressing,  owing 
to  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  various  interests  with  which  the  Institute  is  occupied,  the  Council 
have  turned  their  serious  attention  to  the  matter.  The  sum  of  £1,000  has  been  invested  in  Indian 
Government  Stock  and  appears  on  the  balance  sheet  appended  to  the  Eeport  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
Building  Fund,  which  will  be  allowed  to  accumulate  practically  at  compound  interest.  Without 
wishing  at  the  present  moment,  when  no  specific  building  scheme  is  before  them,  to  open  a 
formal  subscription  list,  the  Council  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  members  to  this  fund, 
to  the  increase  of  wdiich  they  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  donations.  The  movement 
towards  obtaining  new  premises  has,  however,  gone  so  far  as  this : — A  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  and  the  General  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Association  have  met 
and  have  reported  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  tw’o  organisations  to  combine  in  one  building 
scheme.  The  Council  have  approved  this  report,  and  have  agreed  with  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Architectural  Association  that  wdiile  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  occupy  one  site 
and  have  some  of  the  accommodation  in  common,  yet  the  respective  premises  should  be  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  separate  buildings. 

The  Joint  Committee  having  thus  reported  on  the  desirability,  are  now  considering  the 
other  point  of  their  reference,  i.e.  the  possibility  of  the  two  bodies  uniting  in  such  a  scheme. 
This  can  only  be  decided  when  definite  sites  have  come  under  discussion.  Two  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  have  been  commissioned  to  take  steps  to  find  a  suitable  site.  A  rough 
estimate  has  shown  that  the  requirements  of  the  Institute  will  need  some  10,000  feet  super, 
and  those  of  the  Architectural  Association  5,000  feet  super.  The  Council  will  gladly  receive 
information  as  to  available  sites  from  members.  The  present  premises  are  leased  to  the 
Institute  until  the  24th  March  1920,  but  the  lease  can  be  determined  at  Midsummer  1904  by 
giving  six  calendar  months’  notice. 

Owing  to  the  need  of  more  accommodation  the  Council  have  had  the  basement  room  of 
the  Institute  premises  converted  into  an  office  for  the  Assistant  Secretary.  They  have  also 
arranged  for  book-cases  for  octavo  books  to  be  fitted  along  the  wall  of  the  meeting-room,  and 
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are  considering  a  scheme  for  the  treatment  of  the  wall  behind  the  President’s  chair  so  as  to 
allow  for  more  picture  space.  In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  at  the  last  Annual 
General  Meeting,  the  Council  have  taken  measures  to  secure  more  comfort  and  better 
lighting  in  the  meeting-room. 

In  order  that  the  Institute  should  to  some  extent  co-operate  in  their  useful  work  with  the 
Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  the  Council  have  arranged  for  one  of  their  number  to  have  a 
seat  on  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  has  consented  to  serve  as  the 
Council’s  representative.  The  Council  have  contributed  a  donation  of  five  guineas  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  have  granted  a  donation  of  fifty  guineas  to  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund 
(Knossos  Excavations). 

The  Council  have  also  voted  a  grant  of  twenty  guineas  per  annum  for  five  years  to  the 
British  School  at  Eome. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of  Assessors  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Council,  first  through  the  discussion  at  the  Business  Meeting  on  the  2nd  December,  and  again 
by  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  at  an  informal  meeting  of  London  architects  interested  in 
competitions.  These  resolutions  (printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  22nd  March)  are  of  a  far- 
reaching  character  and  demand  serious  consideration  from  the  Council,  who  have  referred  the 
matter  for  report  to  a  Select  Committee  of  their  number. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  appointments  to  assessorships  during  the  year 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  Annual  Eeport : — 

Competition.  Town.  Assessor. 


Public  Baths  .... 

.  Camberwell .... 

.  Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell. 

Commercial  Travellers’  Schools 

.  Pinner  .... 

.  Mr.  B.  Ingelow. 

Board  School  .... 

.  Heston  . 

.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey. 

Thermal  Pump 

.  Buxton  .... 

.  Mr.  T.  H.  Oldham. 

Public  Library 

.  Kingston-on-Thames  . 

.  Mr.  Basil  Champneys. 

Infirmary  .... 

.  Leigh  ..... 

.  Mr.  Alex.  Graham. 

Chapel  ..... 

.  London  .... 

.  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt. 

Union  Offices  .... 

.  Eccleshall  .... 

.  Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith. 

Church . 

.  Southend-on-Sea 

.  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  E.A. 

Market  Hall  .... 

.  Oldham  .... 

.  Mr.  E.  Salomons. 

Public  Offices  .... 

.  Aldershot  .... 

.  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay. 

Town  Hall  .... 

Stockport  .... 

.  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt. 

Town  Hall  .... 

.  Deptford  .... 

.  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.E.A. 

Public  Baths  .... 

Handsworth 

.  Mr.  A.  Hessell  Tiltman. 

Old  Cliftonian  Memorial . 

.  Clifton  .... 

.  Mr.  E.  Selden  Wornum. 

Copies  of  the  Institute  “  Suggestions  ”  have  been  sent  to  the  promoters  of  the  following 
competitions,  together  with  letters  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  conditions  for  the  Libraiy.  In 
cases  where  it  has  been  known  that  no  assessor  was  to  be  appointed,  a  letter  strongly  urging 
the  appointment  has  been  addressed  to  the  promoters.  In  other  cases  a  protest  against  the 
conditions  has  been  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Council : — • 


Board  School,  Loudon,  N.B. 
Board  School,  Newmilns,  N.B. 
Board  School,  Sheffield. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Hereford. 
Post  Office,  Middleton. 
Constitutional  Club,  Hinckley. 
Library,  Hawick. 

Masonic  Hall,  Egremont. 
Widening  Bridge,  Hamilton,  N.B. 
Market  Hall,  Llanrwst. 

Laying  out  Promenade,  Penzance. 
Public  Baths,  Chelsea. 

Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Dudley. 
Cemetery  Chapel,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 


Additions  to  Church,  Sheffield. 

Golf  Club,  Sandwich. 

School,  Guernsey. 

Municipal  Buildings  and  Fire  Station,  Walton-on- 
Thames. 

Baths,  Camberwell. 

Chapel,  Cardiff. 

Hearts  of  Oak  Office,  London. 

Board  School,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Cottages,  Eoscommon. 

Mission  Hall,  Middlesbrough. 

Union  Offices,  Eccleshall. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Stockport. 

Board  School,  Oldham. 
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Isolation  Hospital,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Board  School,  Blyth,  Northumberland. 
Isolation  Hospital,  Burslem. 

Art  Schools,  Hull. 

Conservative  Club,  Addiugham. 

Laboratories,  Northampton. 

Public.Library,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
Dwellings  for  the  Poor,  Glasgow. 

Guardians’  Offices,  Barnsley. 

Schools,  Par,  Cornwall. 

Baptist  Church  and  Schools,  Hebden  Bridge. 
Offices,  &c.,  Dartmouth. 

Infirmary,  Leigh. 

Board  School,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 

Pauper  and  Idiot  Colony,  Manchester. 
Working  Class  Dwellings,  Battersea. 

Church,  Leeds. 

Yacht  Club  House,  Lowestoft. 

Municipal  Buililings,  Mountain  Ash. 

Board  School,  Southall. 

Market,  Oldham. 

Children’s  Infirmary,  Liverpool. 


Public  Offices,  Aldershot. 

Free  Library,  Bristol. 

Working  Class  Dwellings,  Liverpool. 

Board  School,  Barnsley. 

Public  Offices,  New  Malden. 

Town  Hall,  Harrogate. 

Bridge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Dunstable. 
Ornamental  Fountain,  Montrose. 

Cemetery,  Audenshaw. 

Workmen’s  Houses,  Coleraine. 

Memorial,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Branch  Library,  Glasgow. 

Police  and  Fire  Brigade  Buildings,  Sunderland. 
Hospital,  Mexborough. 

Free  Library,  Ilkeston. 

Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  York. 

Clock  Tower,  Cambridge. 

Nurses’  Home,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Generating  Station  Buildings,  Stalybridge. 
Cottage  Hospital,  Rhymney. 


The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  the  prosperous  financial  condition 
of  the  Institute,  as  shown  hy  the  facts  that  the  balance  of  Income  over  Expenditure  for  the 
year  is  £1,300,  and  that  during  the  current  year  £1,000  has  been  invested  in  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  Stock  and  £500  in  Queensland  Government  Stock,  thus  bringing  the  total  amount  of 
the  invested  capital  of  the  Institute  up  to  £11,500.  A  statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure 
and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  ending  31st  iJecember  1901  and  an  estimate  of  the  Income 
and  Expenditure  of  the  present  year  are  appended  [pp.  336-338]. 


REPOET  OF  THE  ART  STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Art  Standing  Committee  have  held  three  meetings  during  the  Session. 

Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  LL.D.,  w’as  re-elected  Chairman;  and  Mr.  Macvicar 
Anderson,  Vice-Chairman;  and  Messrs.  E.  W.  Mountford  and  H.  T.  Hare  w’ere  reappointed 
Hon.  Secretaries.  The  Committee  much  regret  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  subsequently  com¬ 
pelled  through  ill-health  to  resign  the  Chairmanship,  on  which  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson 
was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  Vice-Chairman. 

London  Bridge. — The  Committee  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  although  the  whole  of 
their  suggestions  were  not  adopted,  modifications  in  the  design  have  been  made  on  the  lines 
they  recommended. 

Decoration  of  St.  Paul’s. — A  letter  w'as  written  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  asking  that  the 
designs  of  the  proposed  decoration  of  the  drum  of  the  dome  might  be  publicly  exhibited  before 
the  work  was  proceeded  with.  An  acknowledgment  of  this  letter  was  received,  but  it  unfor¬ 
tunately  contained  no  undertaking  that  there  should  be  any  exhibition  of  the  designs. 

Coney  Draivings. — A  recommendation  was  made  that  a  collection  of  drawings  by  the  late 
Mr.  Coney  should  be  purchased  for  the  Library  if  possible. 

Liverpool  Cathedral. — The  Competition  for  the  proposed  Cathedral  was  considered,  together 
with  the  suggested  site,  and  it  was  eventually  decided  to  remit  the  matter  to  the  Competitions 
Committee. 

Maidstone  Improvement.— k  suggested  street  improvement  involving  the  sacrifice  of 
several  interesting  buildings  was  brought  before  the  Committee,  and  two  members  were 
requested  to  visit  Maidstone  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  examination  of  the  buildings  in 
question.  The  matter  is  still  under  consideration. 
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EEPOKT  OF  THE  LITERATUKE  STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

Since  the  election  of  the  present  Committee  in  June  1901,  the  Literature  Committee 
have  held  nine  meetings. 

At  the  first  meeting  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  was  reappointed  Chairman;  Mr.  H. 
Heathcote  Statham,  Vice-Chairman ;  and  Messrs.  Arthur  S.  Flower,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  Leslie 
Waterhouse,  M.A.,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

The  following  Sessional  Papers,  arranged  for  by  the  Committee,  have  been  read : — 
“  Mosaics,”  by  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell,  on  18th  November  1901 ;  “  Baldassare  Peruzzi,”  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Bedford  [F”.],  on  17th  February  1902 ;  “  The  Planning  of  some  Recent  Library 
Buildings  in  the  United  States,”  by  Mr.  Sidney  K.  Greenslade  [A.],  on  17th  March  1902  ; 
“  Inlay  and  Marquetry,”  by  Messrs.  W.  Aumonier  and  Heywood  Sumner,  on  7th  April  1902. 
Papers  have  been  arranged  for  subsequent  dates  :  “  Tradition  in  Architecture  :  its  Function 
and  Value,”  by  Mr.  Alex.  N.  Paterson  [A.],  M.A.,  on  21st  April  1902  ;  “  The  Plan  of  the 
House  in  Relation  to  the  Garden,”  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson,  on  26th  May. 

The  Committee  regret  that  through  ill-health  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  has  been  obliged  to 
defer  until  next  Session  the  reading  of  his  Paper,  arranged  for  16th  December  1901,  upon 
“  The  Palace  of  Knossos,  Crete.” 

The  Committee  desire  gratefully  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the  authors  of  the 
various  articles  and  reviews  contributed  to  the  Jouenal,  and  to  the  publishers  who  have 
presented  a  number  of  interesting  books  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year. 

“  The  Arthur  Cates  Donation  ”  has  enabled  the  Committee  to  add  a  number  of  valuable 
works  to  the  Reference  and  Loan  Library.  These  books  have  been  accommodated  in  the 
original  bookcase,  which  was  generously  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mrs.  Cates. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  Loan  Library,  which  has  been 
considerably  extended  by  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  works  in  duplicate. 

The  Librarian  reports  to  the  Committee  as  follows : — 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the  31st  March  of  the  present  year  395  volumes  and  38  pamphlets  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  of  the  Eoyal  Institute,  exclusive  of  periodicals,  reports,  and  transactions  of  Societies,  and  parts  of 
works  issued  in  serial  form. 

The  number  of  works  presented  to  the  Eeference  Library  was  288. 

The  works  purchased  comprise  110  volumes,  out  of  which  56  volumes  were  added  to  the  Loan  Library. 

The  attendance  of  readers  and  borrowers  during  the  year  numbered  6,021  (last  year,  5,401).  The  number  of  works 
issued  on  loan  was  2,132  (last  year,  1,793),  61  volumes  having  been  issued  to  Fellows,  400  to  Associates,  586  to 
Students,  783  to  Probationers,  302  to  Ticket  Holders. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  books  issued  through  the  post ;  but  country  members  have  not  availed 
themselves  as  largely  as  might  be  expected  of  the  privileges  of  the  Loan  Library. 

The  number  of  tickets  issued  for  admission  to  the  Library  other  than  to  members  of  the  Institute  or  to  Students 
or  Probationers  was  59  (last  year  61). 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  Library  during  the  year  has  been  the  Arthur  Cates  Bequest,  consisting  of  212 
volumes,  a  complete  list  of  which  appeared  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Jouenau,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  20.  As  the  Library  pos¬ 
sessed  many  of  the  works  included  in  the  bequest  the  duplicate  copies  have,  by  the  direction  of  the  Literature  Com¬ 
mittee,  been  made  available  for  use  in  the  Loan  Library. 

The  Institute  collection  of  drawings  has  received  an  important  addition  in  the  presentation  by  the  Colling  Testi¬ 
monial  Committee  (through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Osborne  Smith  and  Mr.  Herbert  Batsford)  of  five  folio  volumes  of  Mr. 
J.  K.  Colling’s  original  drawings. 

Donations  of  books  have  been  received  from  Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams,  Monsieur  L.  Cloquet,  Mr.  H.  Muthesius,  Mr.  A. 
Maryon  Watson,  Mr.  B.  Ingelow,  Mr.  H.  Townley  Sugden,  Don  E.  S.  Fatigati,  Mr.  E.  Phen5  Spiers,  Monsieur  M.  F.  de 
Dartein,  and  Mr.  Glenn  Brown. 

Amongst  the  books  acquired  during  the  year,  apart  from  the  Cates  Bequest,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  ; 
Enlart’s  Monuments  religieux  de  V architecture  romane  et  de  transition  dans  la  rigion  picarde^  Strack’s  Baudenkmaeler 
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des  alien  Rom ;  Dutert’s  Forum  Romain ;  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope’s  Stall  Plates  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  \  Martha’s  L'Art  (drusqne,  Forster’s  Monuments  d’ architecture,  de  sculjjture  et  de  peinture  de  VAllemagne-, 
Ilis’s  Desseins  d'ornenients  de  Hans  Holbein;  Graham’s  Roman  Africa;  Kutschmann’s  Meisterwerke  Saracenisch- 
Normannischcr  Kunst  in  Sicilien  und  TJnteritalien  ;  Bock’s  Materiaux  pour  servir  a  V arclUologie  de  VEgypte  chrMienne ; 
and  Souslow’s  Monuments  de  Vancienne  architecture  russe. 


Uatk 

Day  Attendances. 

10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Evening  Ati’endanceb. 

5  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Members. 

Non-members. 

1 

O 

Members. 

Non-members. 

O 

Books  issued  on 

Loan. 

Library. 

Periodicals 
,  only. 

Library. 

Periodicals 

only. 

Library. 

1  _  _  _ _ 

Periodicals 

only. 

1 

Library. 

Periodicals 

1  only. 

1901. 

1 

April .... 

02 

20 

82 

k; 

186 

26  8 

90 

15 

139 

172 

May  .... 

00 

0 

128 

11 

205 

32  9 

126 

19 

186 

178 

June  .... 

4.5 

14 

138 

19 

216 

21  14 

81 

3 

119 

168 

July  .... 

00 

20 

80 

18 

190 

17  5 

46 

9 

77 

123 

August 

Ret'erence  Library  closed. 

Reference  Library  closed. 

17 

September . 

08 

0 

78 

14 

166 

24  7 

47 

12 

90 

150 

October 

85 

13 

1.54 

15 

267 

36  8 

130 

7 

181 

250 

November  . 

00 

3 

105 

7 

241 

33  5 

102 

11 

151 

200 

December  . 

55 

10 

'.)2 

10 

167 

26  6 

112 

7 

151 

185 

1902. 

January 

80 

8 

152 

5 

251 

44  8 

123 

12 

187 

240 

February  . 

01 

14 

136 

12 

223 

48  4 

104 

8 

164 

232 

March 

09 

14 

113 

8 

204 

46  5 

71 

6 

128 

217 

1 

Total  . 

723 

1.34 

1324 

135 

2316 

353  79 

^  1032 

109 

1573 

2132 

UEPORT  OP  THE  SCIENCE  STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Science  Standing  Committee  report  that  thej^  have  held  seven  meetings  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  Annual  Deport,  with  an  average  attendance  of  eight  members.  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill  was  appointed  Chairman  ;  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  Vice-Chairman ;  and  Mr.  H.  D. 
Searles-Wood  and  Mr.  Max  Clarke,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  different 
kinds  of  brickwork  will,  it  is  hoped,  shortly  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 

'With  a  view  to  settling  definitely  the  question  of  standardising  the  size  of  bricks  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Clay  Workers’  Association  was  held  on  the  26th  April 
1901,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  back  to  a  joint  committee 
to  formulate  a  scheme  for  carrying  out  the  standardisation. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  Council  to  communicate  with  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  new  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils, 
making  suggestions  for  modifications  in  the  administration  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
in  relation  to  the  construction  of  drains.  Several  of  the  Borough  Councils  have  adopted  the 
suggestion. 

The  supporting  power  of  rocks  and  soils  is  still  under  inquiry.  The  Committee  are 
collecting  particulars  from  various  sources. 

The  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  the  i^rojiosed  standard  sizes  of  steel  sections. 
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The  Committee’s  suggestions  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Standard  Committee  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  Committee  have  under  consideration  the  subject  of  cement  concrete  in  flats  and 
floors,  and  are  waiting  the  result  of  some  further  experiments  to  make  a  report  on  the 
behaviour  of  concrete. 

The  Committee  have  reported  on  the  Draft  By-Laws  prepared  by  the  London  County 
Council  as  to  depositing  drainage  plans. 


EEPOET  OP  THE  PEACTICE  STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

The  usual  monthly  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  held,  and  three  special 
meetings  to  complete  the  book  on  “  Dilapidations.”  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  Chairman, 
Mr.  S.  Flint  Cla.rkson,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Messrs.  J.  Osborne  Smith  and  C.  H.  Brodie, 
Hon.  Secretaries,  were  re-elected. 

The  Committee  have  been  looking  anxiously  for  some  definite  action  following  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  this  Institute  and  the  Surveyors’  Institution  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  alterations  in  the  law  as  regards  “  Ancient  Lights  ”  ;  and  the  more  so  by  reason  of 
some  recent  judgments.  This  being  a.  matter  in  which  this  Committee  has  been  and  is 
especially  interested,  they  hope  that  it  is  being  pressed  steadily  forward. 

As  anticipated  in  our  last  Eeport,  the  new  book  on  “  Dilapidations  ”  to  be  issued  by  the 
Institute  was  completed  in  proof  at  the  close  of  last  session.  Copies  were  sent  to  the  Council 
with  a  request  that  one  should  be  sent  to  the  Surveyors’  Institution  and  another  to  the 
Institute  Solicitors  asking  their  kind  perusal  and  suggestions  for  improvement.  Valuable 
suggestions  were  received  from  each,  and  these  are  now  receiving  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Committee,  who  hope  to  complete  the  book  by  the  end  of  this  session.  It  is  proposed  to  send 
a  copy  through  our  Solicitors  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  asking  for  any  suggestions 
they  may  wish  to  make  as  to  the  purely  legal  parts  of  it. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  the  Committee  have  proposed  alterations  in  the 
Institute  Form  of  Contract  and  Conditions  to  fit  them  for  use  when  Quantities  are  to  form  a 
part  of  the  Contract. 

A  letter  from  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects  suggesting  a  new  clause  in  Contracts 
having  reference  to  Prime  Costs  and  Discounts  was  referred  to  the  Committee  by  the  Council. 
The  Committee  reported  that  the  proposed  Clause  was  not  satisfactory  and  would  introduce 
many  difficulties,  and  that  Clauses  27  and  28  of  the  Institute  Conditions  should  be  generally 
accepted. 

The  Committee’s  advice  was  sought  by  a  member  of  the  Institute  as  to  the  deduction  of 
provisional  amounts  in  a  contract,  and  he  was  duly  advised  thereon. 

The  special  attention  of  the  Council  has  been  called  to  the  case  of  Hobbs  v.  Turner,  tried 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  January  last.  In  giving  judgment  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  said  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  special  contract  between  the  general  contractor  and  sub-contractors  the 
building  owner  and  not  the  general  contractor  is  responsible  to  the  sub- contractors  for  pay¬ 
ment,  as  under  the  general  scope  of  a  contract  “privity  of  contract”  exists  between  the 
building  owner  and  all  sub-contractors.  The  Committee  have  requested  the  Council  to 
ascertain  whether  this  decision  will  interfere  with  the  Conditions  of  Contract  as  now 
published. 
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FINA.NCES. 


The  accounts  of  Ordinary  Funds  for  1901,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Saffery,  Sons  &  Co., 
chartered  accountants,  and  audited  h}'^  Messrs  W.  Hilton  Nash  [F’.]  and  Herbert  A.  Satchell  [A.], 
the  Hon.  Auditors  appointed  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  1901,  here  follow  : — 


Draft  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  of  Ordinary  Funds  for  the  Year  ended  31si  December  1901. 
S)r.  Exclusive  of  Entrance  Fees  and  Final  Examination  Fees  ;  and  Subscriptions  received  in  advance  for  1902. 


Cr. 


EXPENDITURE. 


INCOME. 


To  Ordinary  Expenditure— 

Rent . 

Gas  and  Electric  Lighting . 

Coals  . 

Salaries  . 

General  Printing,  Stationery,  St.amps,  and 

Petty  Expenses . 

Kxpensesof  General  Meetings,Exhibitions, .Sic. 
Housekeeping  (including  Office  Attendant).,. 

Advertisements  in  Newspapers  . 

Examination  Expenses  . 

General  Repairs  . 

Fire  Insurance . 

Medals  and  other  Prizes . 

Grants  to  Library  . 

Grant  to  Aicliitectural  As.sociation  . 

The  Journai,— 

Reporting  . 

Printing  and  Binding . 

Illustrations  . 

Addressing,  Postage,  and  Carriage . 

The  Kaijsndar  - 

Printing . 

Postage  and  Carriage . 

Contributions  to  Allied  Societies . 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  (including  Dinner)... 

Accountants’  and  Legal  Charges . 

Balance  of  income  over  expenditure . 


By  Ordinary  Income — 


£ 

J. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Subscriptions— 

£ 

s. 

d. 

935 

0 

0 

589  Fellows  at  £4.  4s . 

2473 

16 

0 

79 

3 

0 

Ditto,  Arrears . 

50 

8 

0 

2G 

H 

0 

954  Associates  at  £2.  2.S.,  and  2  on  account 

1040 

11 

9 

^1.  19.S-. 

2005 

0 

1477 

10 

0 

Ditto,  Arrears . 

89 

1 

0 

1  reinstated . 

4 

4 

0 

502 

9 

5 

39  Hon.  Associates  at  £2.  2$ . 

81 

18 

0 

255 

5 

9 

Ditto,  Arrears . 

6 

6 

0 

150 

2 

3 

49 

19 

1 

Dividends  on  Stocks  and  Shares  - 

395 

12 

G 

Architectural  Union  Co . 

184 

2 

0 

39 

14 

G 

Consols  '2'i  per  Cent . 

52 

0 

G 

20 

C 

Tasmanian  Government  Stock  34  per  Cent. 

G2 

15 

8 

166 

5 

0 

Dominion  of  Camula  3  per  Cent . 

34 

1 

0 

125 

0 

0 

()neensland  Government  3  per  Cent . 

15 

16 

4 

100 

0 

0 

Interest  on  Deposit  . 

33 

10 

3 

Sale  of  Publications  iotlier  than  Journal 

59 

17 

9 

and  Kaleni)AR).....\ . 

650 

7 

2 

Use  of  Booms — 

120 

9 

a 

District  Surveyors’  Associ.ation . 

25 

0 

0 

237 

12 

G 

Architectural  Association  . 

7 

10 

0 

1068 

7 

1 

R.I.B.A.  Tenants . 

55 

0 

0 

138 

0 

9 

Examination  Fees — 

28 

1 

statutory  . 

29 

8 

0 

IGC 

2 

0 

688  16 

0 

27H 

8 

0 

Intermediate  . 

400 

1 

0 

124 

11 

9 

Final  (forfeited) . 

130 

4 

0 

15 

4 

2 

1330 

7 

7 

Journal  and  Kalendar — 

Advertisements . 

530 

0 

0 

Sales . 

97 

17 

2 

£  s.  d. 


4711  0  0 


382  5  9 
248  18  5 


87  10  0 


1248  9  0 

B27  17  2 


Sapeery',  Sons  &  Co.,  £7306  0  4 

Chartered  Accountants.  — - - — — 

Examined  with  the  several  vouchers  and  found  to  be  correct.  19l/(  March  1902. 


£7306  0  4 


(Signed) 


W.  Hilton  Nash  [A".]. 
Herbert  A.  Satchell  [A.]. 


2)r. 


Balance  Sheet  of  Ordinary  Funds,  31s<  December  1901. 


LIABILITIES. 


£ 

d.  £ 

5. 

d. 

To  Sundry  Creditors  outstanding  . 

To  Exainination  Fees  anticipatory  of 

153 

15 

2 

-  election . 

To  Subscriptions  for  1902  received  in  ad- 

192 

3 

0 

vance . . . 

102 

18 

0 

To  Building  Fund .  . 

To  Accumulated  Fund — 

1000 

0 

0 

Surplus  of  Liquid  Assets  over  Lia¬ 
bilities  as  per  last  Balance  Sheet  ...10093  2  8 

Add  Entrance  Fees  received  in  1901 .  29(1  2  0 

Arrears  for  1901  (as  per  contra)  .  233  5  0 


10622  9  8 

Less  Arrears  included  in  1900 
account  since  received 

or  cancelled . £191  8  6 

Furniture  bought  .  54  2  0 

-  245  10  6 


10376  19  2 

Less  Amount  transferred  to  Building  Fund 
as  per  resolution  of  Comicil .  1000  0  0 

9376  19  2 

Add  Balance  of  Income  over  Expenditure 

in  1901  . . .  1330  7  7 

- -  10707 


9 


ASSETS. 


By  Cash  at  Bank  . 

By  Investments*  : — 

Architectural  Union  Co.,  263  Shares  ... 

Consols  2J  per  Cent.  £2000  . 

Tasmanian  Government  31  per  Cent. 

Stock  £1896.  8s.  9d . " . 

Dominion  of  Canada  3  per  Cent. 

Registered  Stock  £1200  . 

Queensland  Government  3  per  (lent. 
Stock  £1119. 18.L  lid . 

By  Debtors  . 

By  Subscriptions  in  Arrear  1900  . 

Ditto  1901  . 


£  s.  d. 

^  Total  Investments  in  WdC)  ...  8950  9  5 
Additions  in  1901,  viz. — 

£1119.  18s.  lid.  Queensland 
Government  3  per  Cent. 

Stock,  cost .  1050  0  0 


Total  Investments  as  above...  10000  9  5 


dr 

£ 

5. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d 

1723 

14 

10 

3643 

1 

0 

2037 

17 

5 

2050 

0 

0 

1219 

11 

0 

1050 

0 

0 

10000 

127 

1 

8 

71 

12 

0 

233 

5  • 

0 

■  304 

17 

0 

Saffery,  Sons  &  Co.,  £12156  2  11 

Chartered  Accountants.  " 

Examined  with  the  several  vouchers  and  found  to  he  correct.  19tli  March  1902. 


£12156  2  11 


(Signed)  | 


W.  Hilton  Nash  [7*.]. 
Herbert  A.  Satchell  [A.]. 
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The  Kevenue  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  of  Trust  Funds  for  the  year  1901,  audited  by 
Messrs.  W.  Hilton  Nash  [F.]  and  Herbert  A.  Satchell  [A.],  here  follow 


Revenue  Account  of  Trust  Funds  for 


2)r. 

Asiipitel  Prize  Fund  : —  £  s.  d. 

To  Cost  of  Ashpitel  Prize  .  lU  0  0 

To  Cost  of  extra  Prizes .  10  10  0 

To  Balance  carried  forward  .  16  2  0 

36  12  0 


Ckaritabub  Fund  : — 

To  Cash  paid  Architects’  Benevolent  Society .  5  5  0 

To  Balance  carried  forward  .  1  _  2 _ ^ 

6  r  0 


ONALDSON  Testimonial  Fund 

To  Cost  of  Medals .  2  15  0 

To  Balance  carried  forward  .  0  10  11 


3  5  11 


Godwin  Bursary;  — 

To  Cash  paid  Bursar  1900,  1st  instalment  [S.  K. 


Greenslade,  A.]  .  20  0  0 

To  Balance  carried  forward .  87  18  10 

107  18  10 


Grissell  Leoacy  : — 

To  Cost  of  Medal  .  9  18  0 

To  Balance  carried  forward .  22  6  5 


32  4  5 


Library  Fund  : — 

To  Purchase  of  Books,  Binding,  &o .  156  15  3 

To  Printing,  Stationery,  &o .  1  5  6 

To  Petty  Expenses  .  2  7  0 

To  Balance  carried  forward  .  36  5  4 


196  13  1 


Owen  Jones  Studentship 

To  Cash  paid  Student  1899, 2nd  instalment  [J.  Stewart]...  50  0  0 
To  Balance  carried  forward  .  243  19  2 


293  19  2 


Pugin  Memorial  Fund  : — 

To  Cash  paid  Student  1900  [J.  McLachlan]  .  40  0  0 

To  Cost  of  Medal  .  1  9  6 

To  Balance  carried  forward  . 5  15  7 


47  5  1 


Tite  Legacy  Fund  : — 

To  Cash  paid  Prizeman  1900,  2nd  instalment  [Percy  E. 


Nobbs,  A.]  .  10  0  0 

To  Cost  of  extra  Prizes  .  10  10  0 

To  Balance  carried  forward  .  27  2  10 


47  12  10 


Travelling  Fund: — 

To  purchase  of  £50  Madras  Railway  4^  per  cent.  Stock 
at  121 .  61  6  0 


61  6  0 


Cates  Legacy 

To  Balance  carried  forward  .  7  1  4 


the  Year  ended  31si  December  1901. 

Cr. 


£  J.  d. 

By  Balance  from  last  Account  .  22  12  0 

By  Dividend  on  20  Shares,  Architectural  Union  Co.,  at  11s. 

per  share .  — 

36  12  0 


By  Balance  from  last  Account  .  1  2  6 

By  Dividends  on  £200  10s.  2J  per  Cent.  Consols .  5  4  ^ 

6  7  0 


By  Balance  from  last  Account  .  0  11  5 

By  Dividends  on  £72  L.  &  N.-W.  Railway  4  per  Cent.  Pre¬ 
ference  Stock  .  2  14  6 

3  5  11 


By  Balance  from  last  Account  .  69  0  2 

By  Dividends  on  £1030  Caledonian  Railway  4  per  Cent. 

Debenture  Stock  . . .  38  18  8 


107  18  10 


By  Balance  from  last  Account  .  16  12  11 

By  Dividends  on  £300  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 

5  per  Cent.  Stock  .  15  11  6 

32  4  5 


By  Balance  from  last  Account  .  59  3  6 

By  Annual  Donation  from  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  [A".]  .  5  0  0 

By  Annual  Grant  from  Ordinary  Funds  .  100  0  0 

By  Special  Grant  (Loan  Collection) .  25  0  0 

By  Entrance  Donation  1  Hon.  Associate  .  2  2  0 

By  Fines  (Loan  Library )  .  .  5  7  7 

196  13  1 


By  Balance  from  last  Account  .  191  7  10 

By  Dividends  on  £2128  Midland  Railway  2j  per  Cent. 

Debenture  Stock  .  50  8  7 

By  Dividends  on  £1100  Great  Western  Railway  5  per  Cent. 
Consolidated  Stock  .  52  2  9 

293  19  2 


By  Balance  from  last  Account  .  6  13  8 

By  Dividends  on  £1070  L.  &  N.-W.  Railway  4  per  Cent. 

Preference  Stock  .  40  11  5 


47  5  1 


t  By  Balance  from  last  Account  .  17  14  8 

By  Dividends  on  £1150  2J  per  Cent.  Consols  .  29  18  2 


47  12  10 


By  Balance  from  last  Account .  lo  2  11 

By  Dividends  on  £950  Madras  Raihvay  4j  per  Cent.  Stock  40  8  8 

By  Dividend  on  £50  Madras  Railway  4 1  per  Cent.  Stock  ...  112 

By  Balance  caiT'ied  forward  . . ”  g  13  3 


61  6  0 


By  Interest  on  Deposit  (£1500) .  7  1  4 


Examined  with  the  several  vonohers  and  found  to  be  correct.  19tli  March  1 902. 


I  W.  Hilton  Nash  [A.]. 
(Signed)  I  Satchell  [A.]. 
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m.  Balance  Sheet 

To  AsiiriTEL  Prize  Fund 

Capital — 20  Shares  in  the  Ai'cliiteetnral  Union  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  at  £14  per  Share . 

Balance  at  credit  of  Kevenne  Account  . 

To  Charitable  Fund 

Capital— £200  10s.  2|  per  Cent.  Consols  . 

Balance  at  credit  of  Revenue  Account  . 

To  Donald.son  Testimonial  Fund: — 

Capital  — £72  L.  &  N.-W.  Railway  4  per  Cent.  Prefer¬ 
ence  Stock . . 

Balance  at  credit  of  Revenue  Account  . .• . 

To  OonwiN  Bursary  Fund  : — 

Capital — £1030  Caledonian  Railway  4  per  Cent.  De¬ 
benture  Stock  . 

Balance  at  creilit  of  Revenue  Account . 

To  Grissell  Leoacy  Fund 

Capital— £300  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  5  per 

Cent.  Guaranteed  Stock . 

Balance  at  credit  of  Revenue  Account . 

To  Library  Fund 

B.alance  at  credit  of  Revenue  Account  . 

To  Owen  Jones  Studentship 

Capit.al — £2128  Midland  Railway  21  per  £  s.  it. 


Cent.  Debenture  Stock  .  1773  0  0 

£1100  Great  Western  Railway  5  per  Cent. 

Consolidated  Stock  .  1900  12  0 


Balance  .at  credit  of  Revenue  Account . 

To  Pugin  Memorial  Fund  :  — 

Capital  “£1070  L.  &  N.-W.  Railway  4  per  Cent.  Pre¬ 
ference  Stock  . 

Balance  at  credit  of  Revenue  Account . 

To  Tite  Legacy  Fund 

Capital— £1150  2.f  per  Cent.  Consols  . 

Balance  at  credit  of  Revenue  Account . 

To  Travelling  Fund 

Capital— £1000  Madras  Railway  4J  per  Cent.  .Stock  ... 
To  Cates  Legacy 

Balance  at  credit  of  Revenue  Account .  .. 


of  Trust  Funds,  31si  December  1901.  Cf. 

£  ».  d.  £  s.  d. 

\  By  Government  and  other  Securities  for  total  value  of 

280  0  0  '  Trust  Funds  invested .  987G  1 7  7 

IG  2  0  I  By  Balance  Travelling  Fund .  9  13  3 

By  Cash  in  hands  of  Bankers  .  438  11  2 

195  14  9  I 

1  2  0  ! 


89  0  0 
0  II)  11 


1344  13  C 
87  18  10 


513  14  10  I 

22  0  5 

3G  5  1 


0 

2 


C 

7  i 
G 

11) 

G 

4 


3C73  12 
243  19 


1342  12 
5  15 

1109  1 

27  2 

1328  8 

7  1 


£10325  2  0 


£10325  2  0 


Examined  with  the  several  vouchers  and  found  to  be  correct.  19(/i  March  1902. 


(Signed) 


W.  Hilton  Na,sh  [A.]. 
Herbert  A.  Satchell  [A.]. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PROPERTY. 

£  .!.  d.  £  s.  d. 


Furniture  as  per  last  year’s  Scheilule . .  2514  3  G 

Additions  in  1901  .  54  2  0 


Less  Depreciation  . 

Printed  Books  . 

Oil  Paintings  . 

Lithographs,  Prints,  &c. .. 

Water-colours . 

Models,  Plaster  Busts.  &c. 
Marble  Busts  . 


25G8  5  6 

G4  5  6 

-  2504  0  0 

5300  0  0 

3300  0  0 

400  0  0 

600  0  0 

140  0  0 

300  0  0 


£12544  0  0 


The  Council  submit  an  Estimate  of  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Ordinary  Funds  for* the 
year  ending  31st  December  1902,  exclusive  of  Entrance  and  Final  Examination  Fees. 

Estimate  of  Income  and  Expenditure  for  Year  ending  31si  December  1902. 


EXPENDITURE.  £  s.  d. 

Rent,  Lighting,  and  Warming .  1065  0  0 

Salaries  .  1515  0  0 

General  Printing,  Stationery,  Postage,  and  Petty  Expenses  550  0  U 

General  Meetings,  Exhibitions,  <S:c .  255  0  0 

Housekeeping  (including  Office  Attendant)  .  155  0  0 

Advertisements  .  55  0  0 

Examination  Expenses .  420  0  0 

General  Repairs  .  100  0  0 

Fire  Insurance .  25  0  0 

Medals  and  other  Prizes  .  ICO  0  0 

Grant  to  Library  .  100  0  0 

Grant  to  Architectural  Association  .  lOO  0  0 

JounxAL  .  1100  0  0 

Kalexdar .  165  0  0 

Ooutributions  to  Allied  Societies .  285  0  0 

Miscellaneous  Expenses .  235  0  0 

Legal  and  Accountants’  Charges .  75  0  0 

Estimated  Balance  of  Income  over  Expenditure .  1150  0  0 


£7510  0  0 


INCOME.  £  5.  d. 

Subscriptions  and  Arrears  .  4800  0  0 

Dividends  on  Stocks  and  Shares  and  Interest  on  Deposit 

Account .  390  0  0 

Sale  of  Publications  (other  than  Journal  and  Kalexdar)  260  0  0 

Journal  and  Kalendar— 

Sales  . 100  0  0 

Advertisements  .  560  0  0 

XJse  of  Rooms  ...  . .  85  0  0 

Examination  Fees — 

Statutory  .  25  0  0 

PreUmiuary  .  700  0  0 

Intermediate  .  450  0  0 

Final  (Extra  Fees)  .  140  0  0 


£7510  0  0 
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REPOET  OP  THE  HON.  AUDITORS. 


To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, — 


In  issuing  our  report  on  the  Accounts  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  year  1901  we  have 
the  pleasure  to  state  that  the  books  have  been  well  and  accurately  kept ;  and,  having  checked 
the  vouchers  and  receipts  with  the  books,  we  find  all  in  good  order. 

With  regard  to  the  Revenue  Account  there  appears  to  be  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£1,330.  7s.  Id.,  an  amount  which  is  partly  accounted  for  by  there  having  been  no  special 
expenditure  during  the  year. 

On  the  Capital  Account  the  sum  of  £1,119.  18s.  lid.  has  been  invested  during  the  year, 
thus  bringing  the  total  amount  of  Investments  up  to  £10,000.  9s.  5d.,  which  must  be  considered 
satisfactory.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  see  that  the  sum  of  £1,000  has  been  set  aside  to 
start  a  Building  Fund,  and  we  hope  this  may  be  continued. 

We  regret  to  note  that  the  class  of  Fellows,  and,  consequently,  the  Fellowship  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  have  not  increased  in  recent  years  in  due  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  Associate 
class.  While  two  years  ago  there  were  620  Fellows,  last  year  there  were  only  621,  and  in  the 
current  year  there  are  only  617 ;  so  that  during  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a 
falling-off  of  three  Fellows.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  Associates  has  increased 
from  1,013  to  1,071. 

The  class  of  Honorary  Associates  has  unfortunately  also  remained  practically  stationary 
during  these  years. 

However,  in  conclusion,  we  must  heartily  congratulate  the  Institute  on  the  state  of  its 
finances,  and  we  trust  that  its  present  prosperity  ma}^  continue. 


26th  April  1902. 


(  W.  Hilton  Nash. 

(  igne  )  I  Satchell. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.Lond.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


During  the  proceedings  the  Chairman  announced  that 
the  President  very  much  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  Meeting. 

The  adoption  of  the  Keport  was  formally  moved  by  the 
Chairman,  and  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wm.  Woodwaed  [A.]  commented  upon  the  absence  of 
the  Auditors’  Eeport  from  the  document  before  them,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  fact  that  the 
Companies  Act  of  1889  required  that  the  Auditors’  Eeport 
should  be  read  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  bodies 
within  the  Act. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary  then  read 
the  Auditors’  Eeport  printed  above. 

Mr.  Woodward,  referring  to  the  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  subscribing  members,  said  that  last  year  the 
Council  lamented  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  extra 
Fellow,  but  now  they  had  to  account  for  the  diminution  of 
four  Fellows,  and  that  in  all  classes  there  was  only  a  total 
addition  of  37.  What  was  the  reason  for  that  falling-off 
in  the  Fellowship,  and  for  the  general  apathy  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Institute  from  all  other  kindred  institutions  ? 
The  meetings,  for  instance,  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution 
were  characterised  by  an  interest,  by  a  full  attendance  of 
members,  by  a  full  attendance  of  Members  of  Council, 
which  quite  distinguished  it  from  the  Eoyal  Institute.  The 
speaker  went  on  to  remark  upon  the  low  estimation  in 
which  architecture  and  architects  were  held  by  the  public. 


At  last  Saturday’s  Eoyal  Academy  Banquet,  although  the 
President  of  the  Institute  was  there,  and  although  the 
Institute  numbered  Eoyal  Academicians  amongst  its 
members,  not  one  single  reference  was  made  to  architec¬ 
ture  at  that  banquet.  Again,  take  the  announcement 
made  that  evening  that  the  Eoyal  Gold  Medal  was  to  be 
given  to  a  distinguished  architect.  Instead  of  having 
the  room  full  to  recognise  that  fact,  the  Meeting  bore 
a  funereal  aspect  which  he  could  not  account  for. 
Members  seemed  to  shrink  from  coming  to  the  meetings 
and  giving  each  other  the  benefits  of  community  of 
thought  and  even  instances  of  trials  and  difficulties 
which  occurred  in  their  professional  practice.  There  was 
a  reference  in  the  Eeport  to  Mr.  Brydon’s  design  for  the 
new  Government  buildings ;  and  on  page  482  of  the 
Journal  for  the  27th  July  1901  he  found  these  words  ; 
“The  Council  would  most  respectfully  urge  His  Majesty’s 
Government  to  appoint  an  architect  of  repute  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  late  J.  M.  Brydon’s  artistic  ideals  to 
carryout  the  approved  design.”  Of  course,  that  commu¬ 
nication  was  made  with  the  idea  that  the  Government 
would  ask  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to  appoint  a 
gentleman  of  repute  who  was  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Brydon’s  ideas.  Although  well  intentioned  on  the  part  of 
the  Council,  to  his  mind  it  seemed  an  endeavour  to  force 
upon  the  Government  someone  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  would  understand  Mr.  Brydon’s  intentions.  He 
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ventured  to  think  that  those  designs  were  not  advanced 
enough  for  any  architect  who  would  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Institute  to  be  in  sympathy  with  them  any  more 
than  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works.  Those  gentlemen,  he  believed, 
were  capable  of  carrying  out  those  designs  with  as  much 
feeling,  as  much  sympathy,  and  as  much  regard  to  accu¬ 
rate  detail  as  any  man  whom  the  Council  could  have 
appointed.  He  should  like  to  know  the  result  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes’s  communication  to  The  Times  calling 
attention  to  the  alteration  in  Mr.  Brydon’s  design  by  the 
omission  of  certain  roofs  and  the  prominence  of  an  open 
balustrade,  which  he  very  properly  thought  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  architectural  effect  of  the  building.  The 
reference  in  the  Report  to  Liverpool  Cathedral  recalled 
to  his  mind  that  the  Council  had  lately  taken  steps  to 
prevent  self-advertisement  on  the  part  of  the  members. 
He  had  himself  complied  with  their  request  to  remove  a 
small  board  which  he  had  put  on  a  building  in  course  of 
execution  with  his  name  attached  to  it.  He  removed  the 
board  because,  on  consideration,  it  did  seem  to  him  to 
lower  the  dignity  of  the  profession.  One  saw,  however, 
throughout  the  City  of  London,  great  boards  with 
F.R.l.B.A.  in  large  letters  appended  to  names  of  meinbers 
of  the  Institute,  and  he  thought  if  one  member  responded 
to  the  invitation  to  take  down  such  objectionable  boards 
the  Institute  should  make  it  perfectly  clear — so  as  to  be 
fair  -  that  any  member  of  the  Institute  who  placed  his 
name  upon  a  board  outside  a  building  in  course  of  erection 
should  be  considered  guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct. 
The  Surveyors’  Institution  were  now  preparing  some 
rules  which  would  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  sort 
of  abuse  among  members  of  their  body.  The  Council 
of  the  Institute  had  taken  very  proper  steps  to  prevent 
self-advertisement  and  self-assertion,  but  he  would 
call  their  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral.  In  The  British  Architect  of  last  year  there 
appeared  a  series  of  letters  signed  by  prominent  members 
of  the  Institute,  advocating  the  claims  of  the  President 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  cathedral  upon  a  new  site. 
Not  only  did  they  do  that,  but  two  or  three  of  them 
urged  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  the  President 
of  the  Institute  should  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  to 
the  Liverpool  Committee  to  employ  Mr.  Emerson  to  act 
as  architect.  He  found,  too,  that  the  Council  itself  made 
a  communication  to  the  Committee,  which  appeared  in  the 
Institute  .Ioukn.vt,  of  ‘21st  December  1901.  This  was  an 
extract  :  “  In  the  first  place  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  regret  that  a  competition  for  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral  having  already  taken  place,  and  a  design 
selected  under  competent  advice,  it  should  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  inaugurate  another  competition.” 
If  that  was  not  veiled  advertisement,  he  did  not  know 
what  advertising  was.  Coming  to  the  report  of  the  Art 
Committee,  he  noted  that  that  Committee  had  written 
to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  urging  the  public  exhibition  of  the 
designs  for  the  decoration  of  the  drum  of  the  dome  of  that 
cathedral.  He  gathered  that  the  Dean  had  not  promised 
that  those  designs  should  be  exhibited,  and  he  was  very 
glad  that  that  was  so,  for  he  could  conceive  nothing 
more  unfortunate  than  that  a  man  like  Sir  William 
Richmond,  who  had  carried  out  the  finest  mosaic 
decoration  in  this  or  any  other  country,  should  exhibit  his 
cartoons  to  the  criticism  of  gentlemen  many  of  whom  had 
the  most  absurdly  restricted  notions  as  to  what  constituted 
artistic  decoration.  He  now  came  to  another  very  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and,  although  it  was  one  personal  to 
the  President,  he  asked  Mr.  Emerson  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  personal  to  him  as  a  gentleman,  but  only  as 
regards  its  effect  upon  the  interests  of  members  of  the 
Royal  Institute.  On  page  57  of  last  year’s  Report 
[Supplement,  27th  April  1901],  he  found  these  words : 
“  The  Council  have  the  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  the 


President,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  is  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  sub-committee  of  the  General  Committee  on  the 
question  of  the  National  Memorial  to  Her  late  Majesty.” 
The  majority  of  the  profession  certainly  supposed  that 
when  the  President  was  appointed  the  welfare  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  would  be  looked  after ;  but  what  was  the  result  ? 
Five  gentlemen  only  were  selected  by  the  Committee  for 
the  competition.  As  to  the  outcome  of  the  competition  he 
had  nothing  to  say.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s 
designs  was  a  very  wise  one,  for  most  certainly  they  were 
the  best.  Apart  from  that,  however,  he  asked  the  Meeting 
whether  the  selection  of  five  architects  was  a  course  which 
they  could  have  anticipated  from  the  President,  who  should 
look  after  the  welfare  of  the  general  body  of  members. 

The  CHAimi.vx  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  only 
one  of  the  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  Yes  ;  but  did  he  exercise  all  the  power 
that  one  member  of  the  body  could  exercise  in  favour  of 
the  welfare  of  the  Institute  by  advocating  a  more  extended 
competition  among  members  of  the  profession?  That  was 
the  question  he  would  like  to  put  to  the  President.  He 
was  glad  to  see  the  reference  to  the  prosperous  financial 
condition  of  the  Institute.  He  hoped  that  that  prosperity 
would  continue,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  do  what 
the  Surveyors’  Institution  had  done  —build  their  own 
premises  with  their  own  funds,  so  that  they  might  have  an 
adequate  place  to  meet  in.  Coming  to  the  report  of  the 
Literature  Committee,  as  regards  the  Library,  he  was  glad 
to  see  that  the  improvement  in  the  number  of  readers  and 
borrowers  was  maintained,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
Librarian,  the  Library,  and  the  interest  taken  by  members 
in  it,  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Science  Standing 
Committee’s  report  might  be  described,  he  thought,  as  the 
narration  of  ideas  exquisitely  tentative  with  prospects  of 
realisation  profoundly  remote.  The  report  of  the  Practice 
Standing  Committee  brought  to  the  front  again  their  dear 
old  friend,  the  Conditions  of  Contract.  When  should  they 
finish  the  Conditions  of  Contract  ?  He  should  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Hall  whether  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  set  of  condi¬ 
tions  being  issued  by  the  Institute  which  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Association  of  Master  Builders  or  the  Builders’ 
Institute,  or  in  what  position  they  stood  with  regard  to 
those  conditions.  Coming  to  the  finances,  he  found  that 
in  the  Schedule  of  Property  the  oil-paintings  had  increased 
in  value.  In  1901  they  were  valued  at  £1,800,  and  in 
1902  at  t’3,300,  an  increase  of  £1,500.  Then  there  was 
another  marvellous  increase  in  the  value  of  the  marble  busts. 
In  1901  they  were  worth  £150,  and  in  1902  they  are  put 
down  as  worth  £300.  He  should  like  to  know  what  had 
brought  about  this  increase  in  value. 

The  Ch^virman  explained  that  the  marble  busts  of  Wren 
and  Inigo  Jones  were  only  presented  last  year,  and  so 
were  not  included  in  the  previous  valuation.  As  to  the 
increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  oil  paintings,  the  portraits 
of  Jlr.  Penrose  and  Professor  Aitchison  were  now  included 
in  the  Schedule  for  the  first  time,  and  the  amount  at 
which  they  were  valued  for  the  Institute  was  £750  each, 
which  accounted  for  the  £1,500  extra. 

Mr.  E.  W.  MoexTroBD  [F.]  wished  to  explain  that  when 
the  Art  Committee  suggested  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
the  desirability  of  exhibiting  Sir  William  Richmond’s 
designs  for  the  decoration  of  the  dome,  they  had  in  mind 
that  the  late  Mr.  Burges’s  design  for  the  same  decora¬ 
tion  was  exhibited,  and  the  late  Lord  Leighton’s  design 
was  also  exhibited,  and  on  each  occasion  the  exhibition 
had  the  result  of  stopping  the  decoration.  They  were  in 
hopes  that  something  like  that  might  happen  again. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  S.atchell  [A.],  referring  to  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  meeting-room,  said  he  had  spoken  last  year  of 
the  serious  risks  to  which  the  elder  members  were  subjected 
in  sitting  in  certain  parts  of  the  room  at  their  meetings, 
and  the  President  had  promised  to  see  what  could  be  done 
He  (Mr.  Satchell)  very  appreciatively  recognised  that  a 
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good  deal  had  been  done  in  providing  the  curtains  for  the 
back  windows;  but,  despite  this,  there  were  very  few  seats 
in  the  room  absolutely  free  from  draught.  He  had  seen 
members  change  their  seats  two  or  three  times  in  a  meeting 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  draught,  which  absolutely  chilled 
one’s  backbone.  He  commended  the  subject  once  more  to 
the  Council.  Another  matter  referred  to  last  year  was  the 
electric  light.  During  the  session  now  passing  they  had 
again  endured  the  purgatory  of  the  electric  light  blazing 
in  their  eyes  after  a  tiring  day.  He  hoped  to  hear  from 
the  Council  that  the  installation  of  the  improved  lighting 
was  progressing. 

Mr.  H.  Hakdwickb  Langston  [A.]  said  that  he  observed 
in  last  year’s  Eeport  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spurrell  would 
represent  the  Institute  at  the  meetings  of  the  Eoyal  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Health  held  at  Eastbourne  in  July  of 
last  year.  He  had  looked  through  the  Eeport  but  could 
find  no  mention  of  what  Mr.  Spurrell  had  done  at  those 
meetings,  if  he  had  done  anything.  What  was  his  report  ? 
He  thought  they  were  entitled  to  know  that,  because  he 
had  contested  the  point  as  to  whether  Mr.  Spurrell  could 
represent  the  Institute,  not  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Institute  but  by  the  Council.  He  was,  however,  ruled  out 
of  order.  Then  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Slater  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Blashill  were  to  represent  the  Institute  at  the  Sanitary 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Manchester  in  September.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  see  in  next  year’s  Eeport  some 
record  of  what  their  representatives  had  done  there,  and 
that  they  should  not  have  a  Eeport  so  empty  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  present  one  seemed  to  be.  The  point  referred  to 
in  the  Eeport  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
year  simply  dealt  with  a  matter  of  eating  and  drinking  in 
connection  with  the  dinner  held  in  Glasgow.  He  should 
have  looked  for  something  more  interesting  than  that  in 
the  annual  Eeport  of  a  Eoyal  Institute.  Then  he  noticed 
that  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  and  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  had  drafted  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  easements  of  light.  Could  that  Bill  be  seen  ? 
and  had  it  been  printed  ?  Had  any  information  been  given 
as  to  what  was  included  in  that  Bill  ?*  It  was  simply  a 
bare  statement  of  fact ;  nothing  was  vouchsafed  as  to 
whether  what  was  included  in  the  Bill  could  be  approved 
by  the  general  body  of  the  Institute.  They  were  told 
again  that  the  Institute  were  taking  steps  for  the  finding  of 
a  new  site  for  their  premises  ;  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  their  lease  could  be  terminated  in  1904  by  giving 
certain  notice.  Looking  through  the  financial  statement  it 
appeared  that  their  shares  in  the  Architectural  Union 
Company  approximated  to  about  one-third  of  their  assets. 
The  263  shares  they  held  in  that  Company  were  stated  to 
be  worth  £3,643  Is.  They  paid  rent  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  £  1,000 — £935 — and  it  behoved  them,  if  they  wished 
to  keep  up  the  value  of  their  property,  to  get  rid  gradually  of 
these  shares,  or  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  that  it 
should  go  out  to  the  public  that  the  Institute  contem¬ 
plated  leaving  these  premises  in  1904.  The  Institute  was 
the  chief  tenant  of  the  building,  and  when  it  left,  although 
another  tenant  might  be  found  to  supply  its  place,  it  was 
a  matter  of  doubt,  and  certainly  the  shares  would  not  be 
of  the  same  value  as  they  were  now.  Then  there  was 
a  curious  difference  in  the  value  of  the  shares  held  by  the 
Institute  and  the  value  of  the  shares  held  by  the  Ashpitel 
Prize  Fund  in  the  same  Company.  Twenty  shares  held 
by  the  Ashpitel  Prize  Fund  were  valued  at  £14  per  share, 
but  the  Institute  shares  were  not  valued  at  £14  per 
share. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  amounts  standing 
against  the  shares  were  the  actual  cost-price  in  each  case. 
The  prices  varied  at  the  time  of  the  respective  purchases. 

*  The  Eeport  of  the  Joint  Committee  appeared  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Journal,  p.  107. — [Ed.] 


Mr.  Langston  :  But  that  is  not  stated  in  the  balance 
sheet.  It  says  “  Assets,”  and  it  is  either  a  statement  of 
fact  or  it  is  not.  Mr.  Langston  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
advertisement  in  the  Supplement  headed  “  Papers  from 
the  Journal,”  and  asked  whether  the  authors  of  those 
Papers  derived  any  profit  from  their  sale. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  they  were  overprints  or 
reprints  from  the  Journal  ;  and  that  the  Institute  alone 
derived  any  profit  from  their  sale. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  [H.]  said  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Light,  he  had  been  requested 
to  reply  to  the  question  as  to  what  had  been  done  with  the 
Bill.  The  Bill  was  a  very  short  one,  and  it  had  two  or 
three  main  objects.  One  was  to  prevent  the  acquisition 
of  easements  of  light  by  means  of  being  able  in  future  to 
give  a  statutory  notice  to  anybody  having  lights  who 
object  to  them.  Owners  of  property  would  be  able  to 
look  after  their  own  interests,  and  prevent  any  ancient 
lights  being  acquired  that  had  not  been  acquired  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  second  was  a  simplification  of  the 
light  and  air  disputes,  by  instituting  what  he  might  call  a 
preliminary  tribunal — each  party  would  appoint  a  sur¬ 
veyor  ;  a  third  surveyor  or  umpire  would  be  appointed  to 
go  into  the  case  and  see  whether  prima  facie  there  was 
any  ground  of  complaint.  The  difference  from  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  party-wall  cases  was  that  we  should  follow  the 
precedent  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  having  the  decision  made 
by  the  umpire  alone,  instead  of  requiring  the  signature  of 
two  out  of  three  surveyors.  There  were  many  other  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Act  which  were  intended  mainly  to  carry 
out  those  ideas.  One  especially  was  to  limit  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  special  easements  of  light.  There  was  a  little 
difference  between  the  Eoyal  Institute  and  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  as  to  how  the  Bill  should  be  worded.  A  meet¬ 
ing  would  take  place  at  the  end  of  this  week,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  the  difference  would  be  adjusted.  The  Act 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  profession  and  beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Mr.  Woodward:  I  suxipose  there  will  be  some  limit  of 
time  to  the  extinction  of  the  existing  ancient  lights  ? 

Mr.  Gruning  :  It  is  not  proposed  to  extinguish  the 
existing  ones  at  all.  It  will  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  At  what  period  do  you  propose  to 
extinguish  them  ? — at  the  end  of  the  current  lease  ? 

Mr.  Gruning  :  No ;  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  future 
rights. 

Mr.  Woodward  asked  permission  to  refer  to  a  notice  in 
one  of  the  Journals  that  the  London  County  Council 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Building  Act  re  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal.  He  trusted  that  there  would  be  no 
diminution  of  the  powers  of  the  tribunal,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  would  be  increased,  for  any  addition  to 
the  powers  of  the  Council  would  be  most  detrimental  to 
the  profession. 

Mr.  Gruning  said  he  had  no  official  intimation  as  to 
what  the  proposed  change  of  law  was  to  be.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  alteration  was  proposed  on 
account  of  decisions  which  had  not  accorded  with  the 
views  of  some  members  of  the  London  County  Council. 
There  was  also  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  County  Council 
that  the  powers  of  the  Tribunal  should  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  bring  under  their  jurisdiction  a  great  many  of  the  cases 
that  at  present  did  not  come  within  their  cognisance. 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of 
Mr.  Gruning’s  statement  he  hoped  that  the  Institute 
Council  would  take  such  action  as  might  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  curtailing  of  the  independence  of  the  Tri¬ 
bunal. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  [JF.]  referred  to  the  extremely 
satisfactory  circumstance  that  they  had  received  £1,248 
from  examination  fees.  That  was  a  large  sum,  and 
helped  largely  to  swell  the  balance  they  were  so  happily  able 
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to  declare.  He  thought  that  the  Institute  receiving  such 
a  large  sum  in  fees,  the  great  unpaid  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  examiners,  he  believed,  were  all  unpaid. 
He  should  like  to  hear  from  the  Chairman  whether  the 
question  had  ever  been  considered  whether  the  examiners 
should  be  paid  or  not.  The  Institute  must  also  be  com¬ 
plimented  on  the  great  success  of  the  JouHNAii  and  the 
Kalenhae,  which  had  produced  £6‘27  17s.  2d.  He  was  sure 
that  was  greatly  due  to  the  energy  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Assistant  Editor  who  conducted  these  publications. 

The  Chairman,  replying  to  Mr.  Woodward’s  criticism  of 
the  action  of  the  Council  in  reference  to  Mr.  Brydon’s 
designs,  said  Mr.  Woodward  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  the  Council  advocated  or  wished  to  appoint  any 
person  to  carry  out  Mr.  Brydon’s  designs.  They  simply 
wished  the  Government  to  appoint  someone,  and  suggested 
that  they  should  do  so.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  that  the  Council  wanted  to  make  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  With  regard  to  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial — the 
I’resident  was  not  here  to  speak  for  himself — but  from  his 
(Mr.  Slater’s)  point  of  view  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
improper  for  him,  as  one  single  member  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  have  given  any  information  as  to  what  took 
place  at  the  meeting  of  that  Committee.  The  action  of 
that  Committee  was  the  action  of  the  Committee  as  a 
whole.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Langston’s  question  as  to 
the  report  which  Mr.  Spurrell  sent  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Health,  he  believed  Mr.  Spurrell  at¬ 
tended,  and  reported  that  he  attended,  and  that  was  all. 
Many  public  bodies  held  congresses — such  as  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  others,  and 
they  generally  asked  other  bodies  to  send  a  representative — 
as  a  matter  of  compliment.  These  representatives  attend 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  it  often  happens  that 
no  particular  action  can  be  taken,  and  they  simply  attend 
as  representing  the  body  that  appointed  them.  He  should 
be  sorry  if  Mr.  Langston  was  led  to  suppose  that  at  the 
Sanitary  Congress  in  Manchester  there  would  be  any 
definite  action  taken  by  Mr.  Blashill  or  himself.  He  had 
not  the  least  idea  what  the  proceedings  would  be,  or  what 
questions  would  be  considered.  He  hoped  to  attend  as 
representing  the  Institute,  but  it  was  quite  possible  that 
he  and  Mr.  Blashill  might  only  have  to  report  that 
they  attended.  With  regard  to  the  Architectural  Union 
shares,  rightly  or  wrongly  the  accountant  considered 
that  the  price  to  imt  down  for  the  shares  was  what 
was  paid  for  them.  The  shares  varied  in  price  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  it  happened  that  the  shares  presented 
to  the  Institute  as  the  Ashpitel  Brize  Fund  cost 
£14  a  share,  and  that  those  they  purchased  for  the 
Institute  did  not  cost  so  much,  and  therefore  they 
were  only  put  down  at  that  figure.  If  the  value  of 
the  shares  rose  so  much  the  better  for  the  Institute,  but 
it  certainly  seemed  safest  to  put  down -simply  what  they 
paid  for  them.  No  intimation  had  been  received  from  the 
County  Council  as  to  any  alteration  in  connection  with  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal,  but  the  Institute  might  certainly  trust 
the  Council  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  any 
attempt  to  diminish  the  power  and  influence  of  that 
Tribunal.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  examiners,  the 
question  had  been  seriously  considered  on  more  than  one 
occasio.n  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  examiners  themselves 
agreed  that  they  would  rather  do  the  work  as  honorary 
members  than  be  paid  the  extraordinarily  small  sum  which 
would  accrue  to  each  of  them  if  even  a  considerable 
amount  was  allocated  to  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The 
whole  matter  of  the  lighting  of  the  meeting-room  had  been 
gone  into,  and  they  were  going  to  attempt  to  light  the  room 
entirely  by  reflected  light  from  the  ceiling,  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  lights  round  the  dome  the  whole  of  the 
lamps  at  present  used  would  be  in  abeyance. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Report  was  then  put 
and  carried  unanimously. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  1902. 

The  Special  General  Meeting  called  pursuant  to 
By-law  G4  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Royal 
Gold  Medallist  for  the  current  year  was  duly  held 
on  the  oth  inst.,  w'hen  the  Chairman,  Mr.  John 
Slater,  moved,  “  That,  subject  to  His  Majesty’s 
gracious  sanction,  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the 
promotion  of  architecture  be  presented  this  year 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Collcutt  for  his  work  as 
an  architect.”  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  [F.].  Mr.  Win.  Woodward, 
speaking  as  an  Associate,  said  that  he  felt  sure  he 
should  have  the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of 
the  Associates  in  strongly  supporting  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Collcutt  as  the  proposed  recipient 
of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal.  Mr.  Collcutt  was  an 
architect,  using  the  term  in  its  fullest  sense. 
He  was  courteous,  painstaking,  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  business,  and  withal  was  thoroughly 
artistic.  His  works  were  distinguished  by  in¬ 
dividuality  of  conception,  and  particularly  by  in¬ 
dividuality  of  detail.  Mr.  Collcutt  had  succeeded 
in  embelhshiug  London  and  the  country  with 
buildings  in  which  there  w'as  an  absence  of  the 
peculiarities  and  eccentricities  so  common  nowa¬ 
days,  and  it  was  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction 
to  find  that  the  Council  had  recognised  his  ability. — 
The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Annual  Elections;  New  Nominations. 

The  following  members  have  been  nominated 
to  serve  on  the  Council  during  the  ensuing  year 
of  office,  the  nominations  having  been  made 
by  Fellows  and  Associates  in  accordance  wdth 
By-law’  30  ; — 

As  Member  of  Council:  Alfred  William 
Stephens  Cross,  B. A. Cantab.  —  nominated  by 

D.  B.  Niven,  Herbert  Whgglesworth,  Sidney  R.  J. 
Smith,  John  Murray,  Fellows  ;  S.  B.  Russell,  C. 

E.  Hutchinson,  Henry  A.  Saul,  Associates. 

As  Associate  Member  of  Council :  S.amuel 
Bridgman  Russell — nominated  by  Alfred  W.  S. 
Cross,  R.  Stephen  Ayling,  Arnold  Mitchell,  Sidney 
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R,  J.  Smith,  Felloios ;  Sydney  W.  Cranfield,  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Wills,  E.  Harding  Payne,  Associates. 

The  Coronation ;  The  Institute  Decorations. 

The  Chairman  at  the  General  Meeting  last 
Monday  announced  that  in  view  of  the  general 
decorations  on  the  occasion  of  His  Majesty’s  coro¬ 
nation  the  Council  of  the  Institute  had  requested 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.  [F.],  to  take  in  hand  the 
decoration  of  the  Institute  premises. 

New  Contract  Form  with  Quantities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  last  Monday,  the 
Chairman  brought  forward  the  proposal  [see  last 
Supplement]  to  issue  a  new  Contract  Form  for 
use  where  Quantities  form  part  of  the  Contract. 
The  proposed  Form  is  practically  identical  with 
the  existing  Form,  certain  modifications  in  the 
latter  having  been  made  by  the  Practice  Standing 
Committee  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new 
Form.  The  material  parts  of  the  clauses  affected 
are  the  following,  the  alterations  and  additions 
being  printed  in  italics  : — 

1. — The  works  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  and  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the 
Architect,  in  accordance  with  the  said  Drawings  and 
Specification  and  Bills  of  Quantities,  and  in  accordance 
with  such  further  drawings,  details,  and  instructions  in 
explanation  of  the  same  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  given 
by  the  Architect.  .  .  .  The  Contract  Drawings  and  Speci¬ 
fication  and  the  priced  Bills  of  Quantities  shall  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  Architect,  and  shall  be  produced  by  him 
at  his  Office  as  and  when  required  by  the  Employer  or  by 
the  Contractor. 

3. — The  Contractor  shall  on  the  signing  hereof  furnish 
the  Architect  with  the  fully  priced  Bills  of  Quantities  for 
his  use  or  that  of  the  Surveyor  appointed  as  in  Clause  13 
hereof,  and  for  the  purposes  only  of  this  Contract. 

Clause  13. — The  penultimate  sentence  to  read  : — 

The  variations  shall  be  valued  at  the  rates  contained  in 
the  priced  Bills  of  Quantities,  or,  where  the  same  may  not 
apply,  at  rates  proportionate  to  the  prices  therein  contained. 

27.  — The  words  “  Prime  Cost  ”  or  the  initials  P.C. 
applied  in  the  Specification  and  Bills  of  Quantities  to 
goods  to  be  obtained  and  fixed  by  the  Contractor,  shall 
mean,  unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  Specification  or  Bills 
of  Quantities,  the  sum  paid  to  the  merchant  after  deduct¬ 
ing  all  trade  discount  for  such  goods  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  delivery,  but  not  deducting  discount  for  cash,  and 
such  sum  shall  be  exclusive  of  special  carriage,  the  cost  of 
fixing,  and  Contractor’s  profit. 

28.  — The  commencement  of  the  clause  to  read  : — 

The  provisional  sums  mentioned  in  the  Specification 
and  Bills  of  Quantities  for  materials  to  be  supplied  or  for 
work  to  be  performed  by  special  artists  or  tradesmen, 
&c.,  &c. 

Slight  changes  are  also  required  in  the  preamble  and 
agreement  clauses. 

The  Chaikman,  in  introducing  the  subject,  said  that  the 
Council  had  had  many  applications  from  members  asking 
if  a  form  of  building-contract  could  not  be  framed  suitable 
for  use  where  quantities  were  made  part  of  the  contract. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Practice  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  they  reported  that  there  was  no  necessity  to 
draw  up  any  fresh  conditions,  but  that  the  clauses  of  the 
existing  form,  with  slight  amendment,  would  be  suitable 


for  the  new  conditions.  The  amendments  needed  for  the 
proposed  new  form  were  set  out  in  the  last  Supplement. 
He  would  now  formally  move  from  the  chair  :  “  That  the 
Institute  sanction  the  issue  of  a  Form  of  Agreement  and 
Schedule  of  Conditions  for  Building-Contracts  for  use 
where  Quantities  form  part  of  the  contract.” 

Mr.  Douglass  Mathews  [E.]  said  that  the  Practice 
Standing  Committee  had  taken  this  matter  into  serious 
consideration,  and  that  with  the  few  amendments  proposed 
they  thought  the  desired  end  would  be  obtained.  Without 
attacking  the  conditions  all  through  and  making  a  special 
thing  of  it,  these  few  alterations,  they  thought,  would 
entirely  meet  the  matter.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
might  be  put  for  the  ordinary  form  of  conditions,  striking 
out  the  amendments  where  not  required,  but  that  was  a 
matter  of  detail. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Beodie  [A.]  said  that,  as  one  of  the  Hon. 
Secretaries  of  the  Practice  Committee,  it  had  fallen  to  him 
to  hunt  up  the  report  of  the  case  of  Hobbs  v.  Txirner,  a 
very  important  case  upon  which  the  Committee  had  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Council.  The  case  was  fought  upon  the 
Institute  form  of  contract,  and  he  came  to  the  Institute 
naturally  expecting  to  find  a  report  of  it  in  the  Library. 
He  was  disappointed.  There  was  no  report  of  the  case  in 
the  Institute  Journal,  nor  in  the  Library  or  any  other  part 
of  the  building.  He  had  to  go  to  the  Law  Institution,  and 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  librarian  there  he  was  able  to 
turn  up  the  case  of  Hobbs  v.  Turner  as  it  was  reported 
when  it  came  before  the  Divisional  Court.  The  case 
went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  a  report  appeared  in  the 
following  number  of  the  Journal.*  The  report  which 
was  handed  to  him  at  the  Law  Institution  was  in  the 
book  which  is  known  as  the  Times  Law  Reports.  He 
glanced  through  the  volume,  and  found  that  the  cases 
reported  were  very  largely  what  might  be  called  practical, 
everyday  matters.  He  went  to  a  bookseller’s  shop  in 
Chancery  Lane,  and  found  that  they  had  a  copy  of  the 
publication  from  the  commencement,  some  17  volumes, 
and  the  price  of  the  whole  was  16  guineas.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  current  publication,  and  the  price  per  annum 
delivered  was  25s.  He  therefore  ventured  to  suggest  to  the 
Council  that  it  might  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  if  members  could  come  there  and  turn  up  the  report 
of  a  case  which  had  been  fought  on  a  form  of  contract 
issued  by  the  Institute.  He  was  told — and  he  regretted 
to  report  it  to  the  meeting — that  the  Council  could  not  see 
their  way  to  the  expenditure  of  16  guineas  and  an  annual 
expenditure  of  25s.  on  the  Times  Law  Reports  ! 

Mr.  Hilton  Nash  [F.\  said  he  thoroughly  endorsed  Mr. 
Brodie’s  remarks.  The  Practice  Committee,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  often  had  letters  from  architects  in  the 
country  asking  for  advice  on  matters  of  detail — perhaps  a 
difficulty  with  a  builder  on  a  contract,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  But  they  were  unable  to  give  any  advice  ;  they 
had  no  authority.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  branch 
of  the  Practice  Committee,  or  some  committee  specially 
formed,  a  sort  of  Advisory  Committee,  could  be  appointed 
to  advise  architects  in  town  and  country  on  these  matters. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  country  members  paid  their 
guineas  and,  as  they  said,  got  nothing  for  it.  It  was 
different  with  London  members,  who  could  come  to  the 
Institute  and  confer  with  their  professional  brethren,  and 
get  all  the  information  they  wanted.  But  with  people  in 
the  country,  a  long  way  from  any  centre,  it  was  very 
difficult  for  them  to  get  advice.  He  thought  if  the 
Institute  could  assist  them  occasionally  with  advice,  it 
would  not  only  be  a  benefit  to  them,  but  a  benefit  also 
to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  WooDWAED  regretted  with  Mr.  Brodie  that  the 
Council  did  not  see  its  way  to  make  this  expenditure  of 
16  guineas  for  the  back  numbers  of  the  Times  Repoiis.  It 

*  25th  January  1902,  p.  147. 
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would  be  within  the  recollection  of  some  among  the 
members  of  the  Institute  that  some  years  ago,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  William  H. 
White,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Cates,  he  had 
contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  reports  of  all 
law  cases  which  affected  the  interests  of  the  profession. 
He  extracted  the  reports  from  the  Times — which  they  all 
knew  contained  excellent  reiiorts  of  nearly  all  cases,  though 
probably  not  many  reports  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
profession — and  he  commented  upon  those  reports  with 
the  information  he  happened  to  have  bearing  upon  similar 
cases,  dealing  with  them  from  a  layman’s  iJoint  of  view, 
which  he  thought  would  he  of  interest  to  general  members. 
He  made  one  or  two  reports  upon  some  Building  Act 
cases,  and  commented,  it  ap^jeared,  somewhat  too  freely 
upon  the  action  of  a  district  surveyor,  with  the  result  that 
an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  him  that  the  editorial  part 
of  the  law  cases  connected  with  the  Journ.al  had  better  be 
relinquished  by  him.  Mr.  Woodward  w'ent  on  to  suggest 
that  the  reports  of  legal  cases  affecting  the  profession 
should  be  extracted  from  the  Times  and  other  journals 
and  pasted  in  a  book  kept  in  the  Library,  so  that  every 
member  could  have  access  to  them.*  If  the  reports  were 
given  in  the  Journal,  they  should  be  given  immediately 
after  they  appear  in  the  Times,  and  not  weeks  and  weeks 
after. f  He  thought  Mr.  Brodie’s  was  an  excellent  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  and  whether  they  thought  it  desirable  or  not  to  buy 
up  the  back  numbers  of  the  Times  Reports,  he  trusted  that, 
at  any  rate,  they  would  start  purchasing  for  the  Institute 
the  Times  Reports  as  they  api^eared,  and  have  them  in  the 
Library  for  access  to  all  members. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  reason  why  the  Council 
decided  not  to  buy  the  back  numbers  was  a  two-fold 
one.  First,  scarcely  a  five-hundredth  part  of  the  reports 
had  any  reference  at  all  to  architectural  cases ;  secondly, 
they  were  so  pressed  for  room  in  the  Library  that  the 
Council  hardly  thought  it  advisable  to  accumulate  a 
large  number  of  volumes  of  which  the  proportion  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Institute  was  so  very  small.  If,  however, 
it  aiipeared  to  be  the  wish  of  members  that  these 
volumes  should  be  taken  in  future,  ‘25s.  a  year  was 
a  very  small  expenditure,  and  the  Council  would 
probably  authorise  it  to  be  done.  With  reference  to  Mr. 
Hilton  Nash’s  remarks  regarding  country  members  who 
required  advice  in  professional  matters,  he  should  mention 
that  there  was  already  a  Professional  Questions  Committee 
of  Council,  and  Mr.  Nash  would  be  astonished  at  the 
enormous  number  of  questions  the  Committee  had  to  con¬ 
sider  and  give  answers  upon.  He  was  bound  to  admit  that 
it  too  frequently  happened  that  they  were  consulted  on 
matters  upon  which  a  man  ought  to  go  to  his  solicitor.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases  the  Committee  went  into  the 
matter  carefully  and  gave  advice  to  the  persons  who 
asked  for  it  which  they  were  often  able  to  act  upon,  but 
the  Council  was  not  in  any  sense  a  body  to  whom  legal 
questions  should  be  referred,  and  they  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  advice  on  legal  matters  when  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  had  not  got  the  whole  case  before  them 
and  might  go  quite  wrong. 


*  For  the  information  of  members  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  course  suggested  by  Mr.  Woodward  is  regularly 
carried  out  in  the  Library.  The  Times  cuttings  book 
contains  the  legal  cases  bearing  on  building  and  profes¬ 
sional  matters  which  have  been  reported  in  the  Times  for 
many  years  past. —  [En.] 

f  Exigencies  of  space  compel  occasional  postponement 
of  these  reports.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  there  are 
two-,  three-,  and  during  the  recess  four-week  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  JouRN.AL  numbers.  A  case  a  few  weeks  late  is 
none  the  less  valuable  for  reference,  the  decision  holding 
good  for  all  similar  issues  until  set  aside  by  a  Superior 
Court. — pEn.J 


Mr.  A.  S.4XON  Snlll  \F.']  said  that  before  the  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  form  of  building-contract  was  put  to  the 
meeting,  he  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions. 
He  did  so  with  diffidence  because  he  was  one  of  those  who 
did  not  use  the  Institute  form  of  contract.  In  common 
with  those  who  did,  he  had  difficulties  to  contend  with 
from  time  to  time  which  had  to  be  overcome.  This  was 
one.  He  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  form  of  the  inclu¬ 
sion  as  set  forth  in  the  first  few  lines  would  be  a  great 
mistake.  The  clause  ran:,  “The  works  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  directions  and  to  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  the  architect  in  accordance  with  the  said 
drawings  and  specifications  and  hills  of  quantities.’’'’ 
Architects  did  not,  as  a  rule,  cake  out  their  OAvn  quantities. 
They  were  taken  out  by  another  man,  who  interpreted 
their  drawings  and  specifications  to  the  builder.  Under 
the  above  clause  the  architect  made  himself  responsible 
for  that  other  man’s  interpretation.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  it  had  been  a  custom  in  his  office  to  make  the 
quantities  part  of  the  contract,  but  only  by  implication,  so 
to  speak  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  clauses  in  the  contract 
which  referred  to  the  bills  of  quantities,  and  which  enabled 
them  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
any  part  of  the  specification  or  drawings  to  consult  the 
quantities.  It  seemed  that  in  that  the  distinction  lay—  it 
was  merely  a  reference  to  quantities.  He  would  give  an 
illustration.  Many  a  time  a  builder  had  come  to  him  and 
said :  “  Such  and  such  a  thing  is  not  in  the  quantities ; 
I  want  an  order  for  it.”  He  (Mr.  Snell)  replied:  “No, 
I  w’ill  not  give  you  any  order  for  it ;  but  you  may  bring 
it  up  as  a  claim  in  due  course  ;  I  will  deal  w'ith  the 
matter  in  my  capacity  as  arbitrator,  not  as  architect.” 
His  reason  was  this.  He  (Mr.  Snell)  did  not  profess  to 
have  such  a  knowledge  of  quantities  as  to  enable  him  to  say 
offhand  whether  a  quantity  surveyor  had  rightly  inter- 
lireted  the  sjiecification.  Therefore  he  preferred  to  leave 
the  matter  so  that  he  could  discuss  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  quantity  surveyor,  either  at  once  or  when  the  accounts 
w'ere  made  up,  as  a  claim,  and  then  he  was  enabled  to  say 
to  the  quantity  surveyor :  “  Has  he  a  right  to  make  this 
claim  ?  is  your  interpretation  of  my  specification  what  I 
intended  ?  ”  Then  the  matter  could  be  dealt  with  fairly 
and  with  knowledge,  otherwise  one  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  interpreting  the  quantities,  which  he  thought  was 
a  dangerous  thing  for  an  architect  to  do. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  [H.]  thought  there  was  a  great  deal 
in  some  of  these  objections  to  the  phraseology.  He  must 
apologise  to  the  Meeting  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  look 
at  the  proposed  alterations.  But  there  was  the  difficulty 
Mr.  Snell  pointed  out,  and  it  was  rather  a  serious  one.  It 
would  be  rather  an  embarrassing  thing  if  a  builder  carried 
out  something  in  accordance  with  the  quantities  which  was 
different  from  the  architect’s  intent  and  possibly  from  his 
specification,  because  he  was  rather  afraid  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  could  not  call  upon  him  to  undo  that  work  without 
paying  him  for  it.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  for  this 
document  to  go  back  for  reconsideration.  The  intention  of 
the  Practice  Committee  probably  was  that  the  quantities  as 
such  should  be  adjustable  at  the  end  on  the  give-and  take 
principle  of  paying  the  contractor  for  actually  what  he  had 
done,  and  in  that  sense  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  con¬ 
tract  ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  in  this  particular  clause 
that  the  phraseology  should  go.  The  buildings,  he  thought, 
should  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  specifications 
and  drawings ;  but  there  might  be  some  other  clause 
which  dealt  with  the  question  of  quantity.  There  was 
this  further  difficulty.  It  had  been  decided  by  a  Court 
that  if  a  man  agreed  to  carry  out  the  works  in  accordance 
wuth  the  drawings,  the  specifications,  and  the  quan¬ 
tities,  although  there  might  be  nothing  in  the  quantities 
representing  something  that  was  in  the  others,  he  was 
still  bound  to  carry  out  the  work  specified  and  shown 
without  being  paid  for  it,  and  he  did  not  think  that  was 
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the  intention  of  a  form  of  contract  which  was  to  make  the 
quantities  part  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  [E.]  confessed  that  he  did 
not  follow  the  remarks  of  the  last  speakers,  because  it  was 
left  to  his  Committee  to  deal  with  the  gross  quantities  as 
forming  part  of  the  contract,  and  therefore  under  those 
circumstances  it  appeared  to  them  necessary  that  the  bill 
of  quantities  should  be  incorporated.  The  use  that  they 
might  be  put  to  afterwards  would  rest  with  the  architect, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  quantity  surveyor.  What  his 
Committee  felt  was  this,  that  the  surveyor  would  be  an 
acknowledged  party,  not  to  the  contract,  but  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  person  in  connection  with  the  contract.  Therefore 
those  quantities,  whether  prepared  by  the  architect  or  by 
the  surveyor,  would  form,  together  with  the  drawings  and 
specifications,  the  basis  of  the  contract ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  architect  on  examination  found  that  there  were 
certain  things  in  the  bill  of  quantities  that  were  not  in 
the  specification,  or  put  in  a  way  that  he  did  not  desire, 
it  would  be  for  him  to  say,  “  I  will  not  have  this,  that,  or 
the  other  carried  out.”  Then  if  the  specification  and 
bills  of  quantities  differed,  and  the  sx)ecification  was 
worked  to,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor  to  say  what  was  added  and  what  was  omitted. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  this  bill  of  quantities  should 
form  part  of  the  contract.  The  builder  would  know 
exactly  what  he  had  to  do.  What  he  had  done  extra  he 
would  be  paid  for  ;  but  the  whole  essence  seemed  to  be 
that  the  bills  of  quantities  should  be  acknowledged  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  contract  in  common  with  the  specifica¬ 
tions  and  drawings.  He  saw  no  other  way  of  getting  out 
of  it  except  to  embody  what  he  thought  was  desired  should 
be  embodied. 

Mr.  WooDWAED  said  that,  as  he  understood  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  these  additions  were  meant  to  be  substituted  for  or 
added  to  the  present  general  conditions  of  contract  when 
the  quantities  were  made  part  of  the  contract. 

The  Chaieman  said  that  no  doubt  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  print  certain  copies  quite  separately.  The  chances 
were  that  they  should  not  require  anything  like  the  same 
number,  where  quantities  were  part  of  the  contract,  as  they 
wanted  of  the  others. 

There  being  no  further  opposition  to  the  proposal,  the 
motion  was  put  from  the  chair  and  carried — Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Saxon  Snell  dissenting. 

Special  Election  to  Fellowship. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  5th  inst., 
the  following  gentleman,  being  President  of  an 
Allied  Society,  and  found  by  the  Council  to  be 
eligible  and  qualified  for  membership  under  the 
Charter  and  By-laws,  was,  under  the  proviso  to 
By-law  9,  elected  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Eoyal 
Institute — viz. 

Horatio  Kelson  Bromhead,  President  of 
the  Glasgoio  Instihite  of  Architects,  of 
243,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

The  Institute  and  the  Telephone. 

At  the  Institute  Meeting  last  Monday  Mr.  H. 
D.  Searles-Wood  [F.]  suggested  that  the  Institute 
should  be  connected  with  the  telephone,  on  the 
cheap  postal  rate  of  £5  for  the  telephone  and  30s. 
for  the  messages.  The  expense  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  trifling,  as  each  member  using  the 
telephone  would  pay  for  his  individual  message, 
and  the  Institute  would  not  be  responsible  for 
messages  received  from  the  members’  offices  to 


the  Institute.  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
members  attending  the  various  committees  to  be 
able  to  communicate  with  their  business  premises. 
— The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  gone  fully  into 
the  question,  but  he  found  that  hardly  anybody 
with  whom  he  was  usually  in  correspondence 
was  on  the  telephone.  Very  few  members  of  the 
Institute  seemed  to  be  in  connection  with  it. — Mr. 
Woodward  said  he  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  on  the  telephone,  and  he  could 
only  say  that  if  they  installed  a  telephone  at  the 
Institute  he  should  move  that  the  salary  of  the 
Secretary  be  increased  ! 

The  late  Thomas  Oliver  [F.]. 

Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  who  died  on  the  24th  ult., 
aged  seventy-eight,  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  since  1866.  He  was  head  of  the  firm 
of  Oliver,  Leeson  &  Wood,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association,  of  which  he  was  many 
years  secretary  and  twice  president.  The  Biiilder 
of  the  3rd  inst.  has  a  long  list  of  important  works 
carried  out  by  his  firm  in  the  north  of  England 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Architectural  Association  Building  Fund. 

Under  the  heading,  “  The  Training  of  Archi¬ 
tects,”  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  26th  ult. : — 

56,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W.,  ‘24th  April. 

Sir, — The  Architectural  Association  of  London 
has  for  fifty-four  years  devoted  its  energies  to  the 
education  of  architects,  and  it  is  now  the  principal 
architectural  teaching  body  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  present  membership  is  over  1,400,  in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  day. 

For  forty  years  instruction  in  its  classes  was 
given  voluntarily  by  its  members,  but  the  work 
during  that  period  had  so  increased  that  in  the  year 
1891  reorganisation  became  necessary,  and  the 
school  was  remodelled  under  a  salaried  staff. 
Its  curriculum  now  embraces  all  branches  of  study 
essential  to  architectural  practice.  Last  session 
230  individual  students  attended  the  various 
classes  and  studios. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  Evening  School  of 
Design  are  set  and  voluntarily  criticised  by  well- 
known  London  architects,  while  the  advisory 
council  of  the  day  school  includes  almost  all  the 
architect  members  of  the  three  Eoyal  Academies 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  educational  work 
has  quite  outgrown  the  premises  in  which  it  is 
being  carried  on,  and  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Association  depends  upon  its  obtaining  extended 
accommodation  without  delay. 

About  £20,000  is  needed  to  provide  the  building, 
including  equipment  and  fittings. 

Owing  to  the  greatly-increased  interest  now 
being  taken  in  these  subjects  by  the  general 
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public,  the  executive  committee  is  encouraged  to 
appeal  to  all  those  interested  in  architecture  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  project. 

No  art  more  tends  to  mark  the  progress  and 
greatness  of  a  nation,  and  no  science  does  greater 
service  towards  securing  the  health  and  comfort 
of  its  people.  The  one  great  aim  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  is  that  students  may  have 
the  best  possible  training  both  in  the  art  and 
science  of  architecture. 

The  Committee  will  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  any  donations  to  the  building  fund, 
which  should  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Architectural  Association  at  No.  5(5,  Great 
IMarlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

We  are.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  lIowAKD  Seth-Smith,  President  Archi- 
tectnrcd  Association. 

11.  S.  ILalfouk 


II.  P.  G.  M.vule 


lion.  Secretaries. 


R.  Rowani)  Anoebson,  LL.D.,  II.R.S.A. 
-John  Belcher,  A.R.A. 

Reginald  Blomfield  F.S.A. 

G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A. 

Thomas  Brock,  R.A. 

W.  1).  Caroe. 

Basil  Champneys. 


Walter  Crane. 

Thomas  Drew,  Knt.,  President  Eoynl 
Ilihernian  Academy. 

W.  Emerson,  President  Ployal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

Ernest  George. 

T.  G.  .Tackson,  R.A. 

E.  W.  Mountford. 


Edw^ard  .1.  PoYNTER,  Kilt.,  K.B.,  President 
Royal  Academy. 

G.  TI.  Fellowes  Prynne. 

W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A. 

Leonard  Stokes. 

L.  AL:\tA-TADF,MA,  Kilt.,  R.A. 

Aston  Webh,  A.R.A. 


MINUTES.  XII. 

SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

At  a  Special  General  Meeting  held  Monday,  5th  May 
1902,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  John  Slater,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair,  with  16  Fellows  (including  7  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil)  and  14  Associates  (including  1  member  of  the  Council), 
the  Chairman  having  state<l  that  the  meeting  was  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Royal  Gold  Medallist  for 
the  current  year,  moved  in  accordance  with  notice  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Collcutt  [F’.]  be  elected  for  the  honour. 
The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning 
[F.]  and  supported  by  Mr.  Wm.  Woodward  [A.],  it  was 
unanimously 

Resolved,  that  subject  to  His  Majesty’s  gracious 
sanction  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  promotion 
of  architecture  be  presented  this  year  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Edward  Collcutt,  for  his  work  as  an  architect. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  Special  Meeting. 


ANNU.VL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

At  the  Sixty-eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  (being  the 
Twelfth  General  Meeting  of  the  Session),  held  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  above  recorded, 
and  similarly  constituted,  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held 
21st  April  1902  were  taken  as  read  and  signed  as  correct. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  the  decease  of  Thomas 
Oliver,  Fellow,  of  Newcastle,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a 
message  of  sympathy  and  condolence  be  sent  from  the 
Institute  to  his  relatives. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  official  year  1901- 
1902,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  previously  issued  to  every 
member  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  having  been  sub¬ 
mitted  and  taken  as  read,  its  adoption  was  formally  moved 
by  the  Chairman  and  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and 
tile  Secretary  having  read  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  Auditors,  a 
discussion  ensued,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Meeting 
Resolved,  nem.  con.,  that  the  Report  of  the  Council 
for  the  official  year  1901-1902  be  approved  and 
adopted. 

The  Chairman  having  announced  that  the  list  of  attend¬ 
ances  of  members  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council  and 
Standing  Committees  would  be  published  in  the  next 
Supplement  to  the  Journal,  the  Meeting  authorised  the 
Council  to  appoint  Scrutineers  to  direct  the  election  of  the 
Council  and  Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year  of 
office  and  report  the  result  thereof  to  the  Business  General 
Meeting  of  the  9th  June. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  accorded  to  Messrs. 
W.  Hilton  Nash  [F’.j  and  H.  A.  Satchell  [.4.]  for  their 
services  as  Auditors  of  the  past  year’s  accounts,  and 
Messrs.  Louis  Ambler  [F.j  and  Hubert  Springford  East  [M.] 
were  nominated  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  of  office. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Statutory  Board 
of  Examiners  for  their  services  in  connection  with  the 
Surveying  Examinations,  and  the  following  were  appointed 
to  form  the  Board  for  the  ensuing  year ; — Messrs.  Arthur 
■Ashbridge,  Thomas  Blashill,  Arthur  Crow,  Percivall  Currey, 
F.  W.  H.  Hunt,  .1.  Douglass  Mathews,  R.  P.  Notley,  Lacy 
W.  Ridge,  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  H.  D.  Searles-Wood, 
Benjamin  Tabberer,  and  Thomas  Henry  Watson. 

The  following  candidates  for  membership  were  elected 
by  show  of  hands  under  By-law  9,  viz. : — 

As  Fellows  (2). 

JAMES  GLEN  SIVEWRIGHT  GIBSON  [M.  1890]. 
HENRY  WILLIAM  CHATTERS,  of  17,  Regent  Street 

(Cheltenham). 

As  Hon.  Assoclite. 

ALFRED  ARTHUR  HUDSON  (Wendover,  Bucks). 

The  following  candidates  for  membership,  found  by 
the  Council  to  be  eligible  and  qualified  according  to  the 
Charter  and  By-laws,  were  recommended  for  election  at 
the  Business  Meeting  on  the  9th  June— viz. :  As  Fellows, 
Herbert  Phillips  Fletcher  [A.  1895],  Assoc.  M.Inst.C.E., 
F.S.I.,  Catheart  William  Methven,  F.R.S.E.,  M.Inst.C.E. 
(Durban,  Natal),  Frank  Worthington  Simon  (Edinburgh). 

The  Chairman  formally  moved  the  adoption  of  a  Form 
of  Contract  prepared  by  the  Practice  Standing  Committee 
for  use  where  Quantities  form  part  of  the  contract,  and 
the  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning 
[F'.]  and  spoken  to  by  several  members,  it  was 

Resolved,  against  two  dissentients,  that  the  Insti¬ 
tute  do  approve  and  sanction  the  issue  of  the  Form 
of  Agreement  and  Schedule  of  Conditions  for  Build¬ 
ing  Contracts  as  prepared  by  the  Practice  Standing 
Committee  for  use  where  Quantities  form  part  of 
the  contract. 

The  proceedings  then  closed,  and  the  Meeting  separated 
at  9.45  p.m. 
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REYIEWS. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

School  Architecture.  By  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright.  4o. 

Boston  1901.  Price  21s.  net.  [B.  T.  Batsford,  94,  High 

Holborn,  W.C.] 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Edmund  M.  Wheel¬ 
wright’s  work  upon  School  Architecture  is  most 
opportune,  coming,  as  it  does,  at  a  time  when  the 
question  of  the  necessity  for  further  legislation  for 
the  bettering  of  the  education  of  the  children  of 
England  is  receiving  so  much  attention. 

The  work  is  beyond  doubt  a  great  advance 
upon  any  previous  publication  dealing  with  this 
important  subject. 

Mr.  Wheelwright’s  method  of  treatment  is  both 
clear  and  simple ;  no  important  point,  helpful 
to  either  the  expert  or  student,  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked.  The  work,  in  short,  deals  fully 
with  the  various  systems  of  school  planning  and 
educational  training  as  adopted  by  the  leading 
Governments  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  text,  accompanied  as  it  is  throughout  with 
numerous  explanatory  illustrations,  carefully 
selected  and  excellently  reproduced,  is  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  chapters,  treating  in  the  first 
instance  of  the  requirements  and  chief  features 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  well-planned  school,  leading 
thence  to  the  elementary  school  system  as 
practised  in  Europe  and  America,  including  a 
special  short  treatise  upon  English  schools  and 
the  Board  of  Education’s  Code  Rules,  and  closing 
with  a  comparison  of  the  various  methods  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  origin  and  development  of  secondary 
education  follows,  then  a  description  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  points  to  be  remembered  in  the  planning 
of  manual  training  and  mechanical  art  high 
schools  and  training  colleges,  the  author  finally 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  heating,  ventilation, 
and  sanitation,  closing  his  work  with  a  detailed 
specification  of  a  school  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

As  the  work  of  an  American  it  is  primarily 
intended  to  aid  the  architect  and  to  interest  the 
public  of  that  land,  but  the  very  fact  of  this  being 
the  case,  and  its  dealing  so  fully  with  the  United 
States  and  Continental  systems,  places  it  at  once 
in  the  front  rank  of  works  of  reference  which  can 
and  should  be  consulted  by  the  architects  and 
public  bodies  of  this  country. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wheelwright, 
having  illustrated  his  work  so  copiously,  has  not 
given  his  readers  a  greater  number  of  illustrated 
examples  of  school  furniture.  The  few  drawings 
given  are  excellent,  but  quite  insufficient. 

The  work  is  well  printed,  and  is  bound  in  a 
pleasing  tone  of  green  art  canvas.  The  English 
right  of  sale  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford, 
of  Holborn,  and  the  cost  is  21s.  net. 

Akthue  H.  Ryan-Tenison. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Westminster  Abbey :  a  short  history  and  description  of 
the  Church  and  Conventual  buildings,  ivitli  notes  on 
the  Monuments.  By  Charles  Hiatt.  {Bell's  Cathe¬ 
dral  Series.)  8o.  Loiul.  1902.  Price  Is.  M.  [Messrs. 
Gecrrge  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.) 

The  issue  of  this  handbook,  one  of  Bell’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  Series,  adds  another  to  the  list  of  their 
capitally  written  volumes.  That  the  subject  is 
a  difficult  one  is  self-evident,  not  only  because  of 
its  antiquarian  and  historical  associations,  but 
also  because  it  treats  of  a  work  of  art  of  superla¬ 
tive  merit.  So  much  has  been  written  already, 
and  so  great  has  been  the  research  devoted  to  it, 
that  the  books  enumerated  in  the  short  preface 
form  but  a  part  of  the  vast  fund  of  information 
which  is  available,  and  has  no  doubt  been  drawn 
upon. 

The  story  of  the  Abbey  is  very  well  told,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  exterior,  interior,  and  con¬ 
ventual  buildings  judiciously  arranged  ;  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  well  chosen,  profuse,  and  very 
attractively  reproduced.  Criticisms,  where  in¬ 
dulged  in,  are  made  for  the  most  part  with 
discrimination,  but  occasionally  it  seems  as  if  the 
author  had  been  influenced  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie 
(acknowledgment  to  whom  is  frequently  made), 
the  value  of  whose  writings  lose  so  much  by  their 
invective  and  prejudice. 

Referring  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  work  to 
the  North  Transept,  recased  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  the  writer  remarks  that 
the  former  work,  if  somewhat  incongruous,  “  had 
merit  which  we  fail  to  discover  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  which  now  takes  its  place”;  a  few  pages 
further,  speaking  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
Hav'ksmoor’s  west  front,  he  states,  “  that  which 
is  ancient  has  been  so  grievously  altered,  and  that 
which  originated  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  so 
manifestly  incongruous  ”  ;  and  then  on  page  20  it 
is  noted  that  repairs  are  going  on  here  (October 
1901).  The  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
these  are  somewhat  of  an  extensive  nature,  have 
been  in  progress  for  a  year  or  more,  and  practi¬ 
cally  amount  to  restoring  into  more  correct  Gothic  ! 
This,  however,  passes  without  comment :  can  it  be 
that  a  persona  grata  has  charge  of  this  ? 

Among  the  illustrations  are  several  from  prints 
showing  work  which  no  longer  exists,  and  these 
are  most  valuable  as  records  and  for  comparison. 
Mr.  Jewitt’s  print  of  the  Chapter  House  when 
used  as  a  Record  Office,  given  in  Gleanings  from 
Westminster  Abbey,  has  not  been  included,  which 
is  a  pity.  This  shows  it  with  its  flat  ceiling,  tiers 
of  presses,  walled-up  windows,  and  a  stairway 
meandering  along  its  walls,  and  if  with  this  some 
account  had  been  given  of  the  discovery  of  the 
old  features  and  statues,  including  the  moulded 
ribs  of  the  lost  vaulting,  used  for  walling  up  the 
window  over  the  entrance,  it  would  have  helped 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  patient  care  and  labour 
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devoted  to  it  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  whose  own 
published  account  of  this,  and  his  discoveries  in 
the  Crypt  below,  in  the  outer  and  inner  vestibules, 
and  in  the  Confessor’s  work  south  of  the  latter, 
is  most  fascinating  reading.  His  restoration  of 
the  Chapter  House  may  well  be  considered  a 
majiimn  opun  few  have  ventured  to  attack. 


had  made  his  continual  refuge ;  and  her  figure 
accordingly  looks  down  upon  his  grave  from  the 
east  end  between  the  apostolic  patrons  of  the 
Abbey,  Peter  and  Paul.”  This  conveys  a  wrong 
impression,  the  fact  being  that  Our  Lord  in 
Majesty  is  the  central  figure  at  the  east  end,  the 
Virgin  Mary  being  on  the  left,  and  the  angel 


S.  V>.  nohis  d-  Co.,  Photo. 

HEXRY  VII.\8  CHAPEL,  LOOKING  WEST. 


The  wonderful  imagery  existing  inside  Henry 
VII. ’s  Chapel  is  alluded  to  in  a  quotation  from 
Dean  Stanley,  who  describes  it  as  ‘‘tier  upon 
tier  on  every  side  of  the  chapel,  some  retained 
from  the  ancient  Lady  Chapel,  the  greater  part 
the  work  of  his  own  age  ”  ;  but  ‘‘to  the  'STrgin 
iMary,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated,  he  had 
a  special  devotion.  Her  in  all  his  necessities  he 


Gabriel  on  the  right,  and  beyond  to  the  left  St. 
Paul  and  to  the  right  St.  Peter.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  note  that  the  order  of  these  figures 
appears  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  •\\dsh 
to  include  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  difficulty 
of  position  of  similar  dignity  has  been  got  over 
by  introducing  the  angel  Gabriel.  All  the  series 
of  figures  will  well  repay  examination. 
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The  quotation  is  also  misleading,  inasmuch  as 
it  views  the  architecture  of  the  chapel  as  a 
“  reminiscence  of  his  (Henry  VII.’s)  exile,  being 
learned  in  France  by  himself  and  his  companion 
Fox.”  This,  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  is  commented 
upon  three  pages  afterwards  as  requiring  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  is  cited  to  the  effect 
“  that  this  chapel  is  the  richest  specimen  in  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  peculiarly  English  style  commonly 
knov/n  as  the  Tudor  style,  and  of  that  very  re¬ 
markable  and  admirable  kind  of  vaulting  known 
as  fan  tracery,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  England  ” 
— and  we  as  architects  know  this  to  be  the  case. 

Interest  would  have  been  added  to  the  account 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Faith  if  an  illustration  had 
been  given,  and  the  remains  of  the  altar  and  altar 
steps  been  pointed  out.  Also  the  bridge-way  by 
means  of  which  the  monks  passed  during  the 
night  from  the  dormitory  to  the  church,  and  the 
skilfully  managed  vaulting,  two  bays  being  sex- 
partite,  an  example  of  this  mode  as  late  as  1250. 


The  only  allusion  to  the  vaulting  is  “  through  the 
gloom  the  grim  corbels  of  the  roof  groining  look 
very  weird  ”  ! 

On  page  40  .John  Loughborough  Pearson  is 
described  as  a  “pupil  of  Scott.”  This  is  not  so  ; 
he  was  articled  to  Ignatius  Bonomi  of  Durham. 

Comments  such  as  the  following  are  out  of 
place  and  only  irritate  :  “  A  vile  monument  ”  ; 
“  an  absurd  tablet  ”  ;  “a  poor  statue  by 
Chantry”;  “a  good  statue  by  Chantry”;  “a 
beautiful  work  by  Alfred  Gilbert,  E.A.” 

From  the  “  Index  to  Tombs  and  Monuments  ” 
Eobert  Adam’s  gravestone  in  Poets’  Corner  is 
omitted — also  in  the  text ;  and  in  the  “  General 
Index  ”  we  get  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor,  but  no  Blore,  Scott,  or  Pearson. 

The  plan  of  the  Abbey  and  conventual  build¬ 
ings  (partly  conjectural)  and  the  ground  plan  of 
the  Abbey  are  very  useful  and  distinct,  and  each 
has  a  scale. 

W.  SAMUEIi  WbATHEBLEY. 


S.  B.  Bolns  <L-  Co.,  Photo. 

ST.  EDMUND’S  CHAPEL,  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
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Tlll^:  liKClINNIXGS  OF  GOTHIC  AHClIlTECTUrtE : 
NORM  AN  VAVI/JTXG  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  REPLY. 

By  John  Bilson  F.S.A. 


IN  bis  “  1  )iscoiu's  sur  les  origiiies  de  rarcbitec- 
ture  gotbique,”  *  delivered  before  tbe  Socictc 
(les  A)iti(iiiaires  de  Normandie  on  7tb  Janu¬ 
ary  li)Ul,  M.  le  Comte  de  Lasteyrie  bas  done  me 
tbe  bonour  of  summarising  and  criticising  tbe 
conclusions  set  fortb  in  my  Paper  on  Norman 
vaulting  in  England.t  He  finds  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  tbe  earliest  ribbed  vaults  wbicb  I 
have  described  can  possibly  be  as  early  as  tbe 
dates  to  wbicb  1  have  attributed  them.  As  tbe 
question  is  of  consideralde  importance,  I  need 
scarcely  apologise  for  adding  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  tbe  general  objections  Avbicb  M.  de  Lasteyrie 
urges  against  my  conclusions,  and  to  bis  special 
objections  to  tbe  dates  to  wbicb  1  have  assigned 
tbe  vaults  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

I  )ealing  first  with  general  considerations,  I 
wish  at  tbe  outset  to  express  my  entire  agreement 
with  M.  de  Lasteyrie  when  be  says  that  be  does 
not  desire  “  contester  un  seul  moment  le  role 
capital  qu’ils  (les  arcbitectes  de  I’Be-de-France) 
ont  joue  dans  la  rapide  transformation  de  Tarcbi- 
tecture  francaise  an  xiF  siecle  ”  (p.  26).  From 
the  time  when  they  began  to  develop  tbe  ribbed 
vault  by  associating  wdtb  it  tbe  pointed  arch 
(whether  this  date  be  placed  at  about  1125  or  a 
little  earlier)  I  freely  admit  that  the  Ile-de-France 
took  tbe  lead.  Tbe  question  is,  however,  what 
was  tbe  rule  played  by  tbe  different  provinces 
liefore  that  time  ?  With  the  other  provinces — 
with  Anjou  and  Burgundy,  for  example — I  am 
not  now  concerned.  I  confine  myself  here  to 
Normandy  and  England. 

I  do  not  claim  that  tbe  Normans  invented 
Gothic  architecture  ;  indeed,  in  my  Paper  I 
expressly  guarded  myself  against  any  such  as¬ 
sumption.  But  my  studies  of  tbe  earliest  ribbed 
vaults  in  England  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  tbe  Normans  adopted  and  tentatively  de¬ 
veloped  tbe  libbed  vault  in  association  with  tbe 


*  Discours  sur  les  oriffines  de  Varcliitechire  gothique, 
by  M.  le  Comte  de  Lasteyrie,  Membre  de  ITnstitut, 
Divecteur  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie. 
Caen,  1901.  The  passages  in  question  are,  by  the  hind 
permission  of  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  reprinted  at  the  end  of  this 
reply. 

t  The  Beginnings  of  Gothic  Architecture :  Norman 
Vaulting  in  England,  in  the  Jotjbn.vl  of  the  Roval  Insti¬ 
tute  OF  British  Architects,  3rd  series,  VI.  289  et  scq. 


semicircular  arch  alone  ;  that  these  early  attempts 
show,  both  in  point  of  style  and  system,  complete 
independence  of  any  influence  from  the  Ile-de- 
France  ;  and  that,  judging  from  the  evidence 
hitherto  presented,  tbe  earliest  of  these  Norman 
vaults  are  earlier  in  date  than  the  period  of  the 
systematic  development  of  tbe  ribbed  vault  in  the 
Ile-de-France. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  these  conclusions 
are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  French  archseologists,  which  attri¬ 
butes  tbe  invention  and  development  of  the  ribbed 
vault  exclusively  to  the  Ile-de-France.*  It  is 
significant  that  M.  de  Lasteyrie  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  “  il  y  a  lieu  d’amender  un  peu  cette 
doctrine,  et  de  faire,  aux  arcbitectes  de  ITle-de- 
Franco,  une  part  un  peu  moins  exclusive  dans  la 
genese  de  I’art  gothique  ”  (p.  26).  He  even  goes 
•so  far  as  to  admit  the  possibility  that  Gothic 
architecture  might  have  appeared  if  the  Ile-de- 
France  had  not  existed  (p.  27).  If  this  view  be 
admitted,  surely  there  can  be  no  objection,  a  priori, 
to  tbe  theory  that  ribbed  vaults  as  early  as,  or 
even  earlier  than,  those  of  the  Ile-de-France  may 
exist  in  other  provinces. 

AVbat  are  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  apart 
from  any  precise  dates  of  the  earliest  ribbed 
vaults  •?  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that,  so  far 
as  tbe  buildings  wbicb  have  survived  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Romanesque  architecture  of  Normandy 
and  England  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
was  decidedly  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Ile-de- 
France.  In  the  construction  of  groined  vaults 
over  irregular  spaces,  what  churches  of  the  Ile-de- 
France  sbow'  such  ingenuity  as  is  displayed  in  the 
crypts  of  Winchester  and  Worcester  ?  Even  for 
the  earlier  years  of  the  twelfth  century  we  should 
be  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  if  we  compare  the 
great  churches  of  Normandy  and  England  with 
the  nave  of  Saint-Germain  des  Pres,  Paris,  one  of 
the  richest  abbeys  in  tbe  north  of  France.  Why, 
then,  should  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  Nor¬ 
mandy  started  in  the  race  before  the  Ile-de- 
France  ? 

Nor  need  it  astonish  us  if  we  should  find  inno- 


*  L' Architecttire  rcligieuse  dans  Vancien  diocese  dc 
Soissons  au  XE  et  au  XIE  Siicle,  by  Eugtoe  Lef^vre- 
Pontalis,  i.  96. 
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vations  in  English  churches  during  the  last  years 
of  the  eleventh  century  rather  than  in  those  of 
Normandy  itself  ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  this  time  Norman  architecture  was  in  a 
more  flourishing  state  in  England  than  in  the 
duchy.  Witness  the  numerous  vast  buildings 
commenced  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  while 
Normandy  at  this  very  time  was  suffering  from 
severe  social  and  political  disorders  under  Duke 
Robert.*  The  energies  of  the  Normans  were 
naturally  concentrated  on  the  new  and  promising- 
field  of  activity  in  England. 

If  I  understand  M.  de  Lasteyrie  correctly,  he 
considers  that  whatever  vaults  were  built  in  a 
Norman  or  English  church  (it  matters  little 
which)  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  must 
necessarily  have  been  unribbed  groined  vaults 
and  not  ribbed  vaults.  I  do  not  remember  hear¬ 
ing  this  objection  raised  when  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis 
attributed,  without  any  documentary  evidence 
whatever,  the  ribbed  vaults  of  Rhuis  and  Auviller 
to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  date  which  he  first  assigned  to  those  of  the 
ambulatory  of  Morienval.  Are  we  then  to  assume 
that  what  was  possible  at  that  time  in  the  Ile-de- 
France  was  impossible  in  Normandy  or  England  ? 
The  presumption  from  the  general  character  of 
the  architecture  of  the  two  countries  appears  to 
me  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Let  us  put  aside,  for  a  moment,  any  question  of 
the  date  of  the  earliest  ribbed  vaults  in  England, 
and  let  us  compare  these  vaults  with  those  over 
the  eastern  bays  of  the  nave  aisles  of  Saint- 
Etienne,  Beauvais,  which  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis 
attributes  to  about  1120.t  In  point  of  style  and 
detail,  and,  what  is  much  more  important,  in 
point  of  system,  the  English  vaults  represent  a 
less  advanced  stage  of  development  than  those  of 
Saint-Etienne.  In  all  the  earliest  examples  in 
England,  while  the  transverse  ribs  are  semi¬ 
circular  (or  nearly  so),  the  diagonal  ribs  are 
segments  of  circles  struck  from  centres  below  the 
level  of  the  springing,  in  order  to  avoid  raising 
the  keys  of  the  diagonal  ribs  much  above  those  of 
the  transverse  ribs.  In  the  aisle  vaults  of  Saint- 
Etienne  the  semicircular  transverse  ribs  and 
arcade  arches  are  considerably  stilted,  in  order 
that  the  diagonals  may  be  semicircular,  or  nearly 
so.  But  before  this  latter  stage  could  be  reached, 
an  earlier  experimental  stage,  such  as  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  English  vaults,  must  have  been 
passed.  However,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  look 
in  vain  for  examples  of  such  an  earlier  stage  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Ile-de-France.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  English  vaults  in  question 
are  not  merely  isolated  vaults  under  towers,  or 
vaults  over  single  bays,  but  in  some  cases  extend 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  aisles  of  great 


*  See  Ordericiis  Vitalis,  viii.  ch.  15,  end. 
t  O}).  cit.  i.  76. 


churches  of  a  length  then  unknown  in  Normandy 
or  the  Ile-de-France. 

As  Herr  Dehio  has  said,  the  sexpartite  vaults  of 
the  Caen  group  have  an  important  bearing  on 
this  question  of  relative  date.*  M.  de  Lasteyrie 
quotes  the  general  opinion  that  they  are  not 
earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  he  admits  that  M.  Regnier  was  possibly 
right  when  he  said,  “  Les  voutes  normandes 
peuvent  tout  aussi  bien  remonter  a  1130  qu’a 
1160  ”  (p.  28).  The  less  developed  form — a 
quadripartite  vault  divided  by  a  secondary  trans¬ 
verse  rib  carrying  a  wall — which  is  found  in  this 
group,  is  unknown  in  the  Ile-de-France,  and  this 
form  must  have  been  preceded  by  experiments 
with  the  simple  quadripartite  vault.  Herr  Dehio’s 
argument,  .that  so  much  time  must  be  allowed  for 
the  development  of  these  different  varieties  of 
vaults  that  influence  from  the  Ile-de-France 
cannot  be  admitted,  leads  also  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  very  bold  to  place  the  earliest  of 
these  experiments  near  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

I  come  now  to  the  special  objections  which  M. 
de  Lasteyrie  raises  to  the  dates  which  I  have 
assigned  to  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral  of  Durham. 
But,  before  attempting  to  answer  these  objections, 
I  must  clear  up  two  points  upon  which  M.  de 
Lasteyrie  has  misunderstood  me.  I  have  not 
said  that  the  choir  of  Durham  was  finished  before 
1099  (p.  34).  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  completed  before 
1104,  the  date  of  the  translation  of  the  body  of 
Saint  Cuthbert  into  the  new  choir.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  probable  that  the  completion 
of  the  choir  would  exactly  coincide  in  date  with 
the  accession  of  Bishop  Ralph  Flambard,  and  I 
think  that  this  is  not  conveyed  by  the  words  of 
the  chronicle.  I  take  the  meaning  of  the  words 
usque  navem  Bannulf us  jam  factum  invenitf  to 
be  that  the  works  had  then  (1099)  advanced  as 
far  as  the  nave,  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  choir  was  then  finished.  What  I 
have  suggested  is  that  the  vaults  of  the  choir 
were  completed  in  1104. 

With  regard  to  the  east  wall  of  the  transept,  it 
is  evident  that  I  have  not  made  my  meaning  clear, 
for  what  I  intended  to  convey  is  not  open  to  the 
criticism  which  M.  de  Lasteyrie  expresses  on  p. 
37.  My  view  is  that  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
transept  (north  and  south),  as  far  as  the  top  of 
the  triforium,  was  constructed  to  receive  vaults, 
as  in  the  choir,  with  which  this  side  of  the  tran¬ 
sept  formed  a  continuous  work  ;  but  that  the  idea 
of  building  a  vault  over  the  south  transept  was 
abandoned,  and  its  clerestory  was  constructed  to 


*  Die  Anfcincje  des  gothisclien  Baustils,  by  G.  Dehio, 
1896. 

f  In  the  passage  quoted  from  Symeon’s  continuator 
(Jour.NAL  E.I.B.A.,  VI.  296). 
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receive  a  wood  ceiling.  *  This  is  not  the  case  in 
the  north  transept,  which  was  actually  vaulted  at 
once  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan.  In 
the  south  transept  a  second  change  of  intention 
followed,  and  the  actual  vault  was  constructed. 

M.  de  Lasteyrie  believes  that  the  vaults  over 
the  aisles  of  the  choir  of  1  )urham  were  originally 
unrihbed  groined  vaults,  and  that  the  diagonal 
ribs  were  subsequent  additions  (p.  35).  He  finds 
a  proof  of  this  in  my  figure  12,  t  which  shows 
how  the  diagonal  ribs  at  their  springing  cover 
part  of  the  mouldings  of  the  arches  of  the  choir 
arcade.  This  bad  fitting  occurs  only  at  one  of 
the  four  angles  of  each  bay,  and  it  arises  from  a 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  plan  of  the 
pier  and  the  plan  of  the  springing  of  the  arches 
and  vaults.  At  the  other  three  angles  of  each 
bay  the  diagonal  ribs  at  their  springing  clear 
themselves  as  well  as  they  usually  do  in  these 
early  vaults. +  Hut  examples  of  similar  awkward 
fitting,  more  or  less,  are  common  enough  in  early 
ribbed  vaults,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
instances  from  well-known  churches  in  France 
itself ;  -  - 

In  the  chancel  of  Bellefontaine  the  diagonal 
ribs  at  their  springing  mask  part  of  the  rolls  of 
the  chancel  arch,  and  the  rolls  of  the  diagonals  at 
their  springing  are  partly  intercepted  by  the 
chancel  arch  and  by  the  wall.  The  diagonal  ribs 
of  the  nave  aisles  also  show  an  incomplete  profile 
at  their  springing. 

In  the  chancel  of  Marolles-en-lfrie  part  of  the 
roll  of  the  diagonal  rib  is  masked  by  the  trans¬ 
verse  rib  at  its  springing. 

'In  the  ambulatory  of  Saint-Maclou,  Pontoise, 
the  diagonal  ribs,  at  their  springing  above  the  piers 
of  the  apse,  mask  part  of  the  roll,  hollow,  and 
quirk  of  the  transverse  rib ;  and  on  one  side  of 
the  diagonal  rib  its  hollow  and  small  roll  are 
intercepted  by  the  transverse  rib. 

In  the  ambulatory  of  Saint-Denis,  the  diagonal 
rib  at  its  springing  covers  part  of  the  roll  of  the 
transverse  rib.  In  the  ambulatory  of  Saint- 
Germain  des  Pres,  Paris,  the  profiles  of  the  rolls 
of  the  diagonal  and  transverse  ribs  are  incomplete 
at  their  springings. 

In  the  nave  aisles  of  Noyon  Cathedral,  above 
the  minor  piers,  the  hollows  of  the  diagonal  ribs 
are  intercepted  by  the  arcade  arches. 

In  the  choir  aisles  of  Laon  Cathedral,  above 
the  choir  piers,  the  diagonal  ribs  mask  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  mouldings  of  the  transverse 
ribs  and  arcade  arches,  and  this  is  also  the  case  to 
a  less  extent  in  the  nave  aisles. 

This  list  might  easily  be  considerably  extended 
from  other  Transitional  churches.  If  we  find 


*  This  is  explained  in  my  note  in  the  .IorRN.m  R.I.B.A., 
VI.  347,  which  I  believe  was  not  before  M.  de  Lasteyrie 
when  his  address  w<as  delivered, 
t  Journal  R.I.B.A.,  VI.  300. 
j  Ibid.,  fig.  10,  p.  298. 


instances  of  such  bad  fitting  in  ribbed  vaults  the 
character  of  which  is  much  more  advanced  than 
that  of  the  Durham  vaults,  we  cannot,  I  think,  be 
surprised  to  find  them  in  a  pronounced  form  in 
the  most  primitive  examples.  Yet  this  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  argument  in  favour  of  M.  de 
Lasteyrie’s  theory  that  the  aisles  of  the  choir  of 
Durham  were  originally  covered  with  unribbed 
vaults.  However,  this  theory  is  emphatically 
contradicted  by  the  plan  of  the  engaged  shafts  at 
the  angle  of  the  choir  aisles  and  transept  aisles,'* 
for  these  shafts,  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  their 
capitals,  form  part  of  the  original  construction  of 
the  aisle  walls.  The  five  ribs  to  be  supported  at 
this  point  are  received,  three  by  triple  shafts  of 
the  same  plan  as  elsewhere  in  the  aisles,  and  two 
by  a  pair  of  unsymmetrical  shafts.  This  plan  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  conclusion  that  the 
shafts  were  planned  to  receive  the  ribs  of  the 
existing  vaults. 

If  the  aisles  of  the  choir  and  transept  of 
Durham  were  originally  covered  with  unribbed 
vaults,  as  M.  de  Lasteyrie  believes,  the  existing 
diagonal  ribs  cannot  have  been  added  under  the 
groins  of  these  vaults,  for  a  sufficient  reason 
which  I  have  already  explained.f  The  original 
vaults  must  therefore  have  been  demolished 
before  the  actual  ribbed  vaults  could  have 
been  constructed.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the 
existing  vaults  over  the  aisles  of  the  choir, 
transept,  and  two  eastern  bays  of  the  nave 
must,  from  the  character  of  their  details,  be 
attributed  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  vaults  over 
the  remaining  bays  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave.  In 
concluding  that  there  is  not  at  Durham  a  single 
ribbed  vault  which  can  be  earlier  than  1133 
(p.  38),  j\I.  de  Lasteyrie  admits  a  possible  excep¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  vaults  of  the  aisles  of  the 
nave,  apparently  for  the  simple  reason  that 
ribbed  vaults  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
twelfth  century  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ile-de- 
France.  But  if  the  other  vaults  at  Durham  are 
not  earlier  than  1133,  neither  are  those  of  the 
nave  aisles.  One  of  the  most  important  points  to 
he  observed  in  this  discussion  is  that,  whatever 
the  true  dates  of  the  Durham  vaults  may  be, 
their  chronological  sequence  is  clearly  proved  by 
their  architectural  character.  This  sequence,  of 
course,  includes  the  high  vaults  and  the  vault  of 
the  chapter-house.  I  have  already  sufficiently 
discussed  the  high  vaults,  and  I  have  shown  that 
the  clerestories  of  the  north  transept  and  of  the 
nave  were  Imilt  to  receive  the  actual  vaults.! 
I  need  only  remark  here  that,  because  the  actual 
vaults  were  not  originally  provided  for,  either  in 
the  nave  or  in  the  clerestory  of  the  south  transept, 
this  is  no  proof  that  the  existing  vaults  were  not 
built  before  1133.  We  know  that  the  building  of 


*  Journal  R.I.B.A.,  VI.  fig.  13,  p.  300. 

I'  Ibid.,  pp.  299,  note  J,  and  304.  f  Ibid.,  p.  348. 
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the  nave  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-four  years, 
and  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  allow  ample  time  for 
changes  of  plan. 

What  then  is  the  chronological  sequence  of 
these  vaults  as  indicated  by  their  character  ?  Let 
me  enumerate  the  vaults  in  question. 

In  the  vaults  over  the  aisles  of  the  choir,  of  the 
transept  (north  and  south),  and  of  the  two 
eastern  bays  of  the  nave — eighteen  bays  in  all- — 
the  profiles  of  the  transverse  and  diagonal  ribs 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  arcades — simple 
mouldings,  without  zigzags.* * * § * 

In  the  vaults  of  the  remaining  bays  of  the 
nave  aisles— -to  the  number  of  twelve  bays,  in¬ 
cluding  those  under  the  western  towers — the 
transverse  ribs  show  the  same  profile  as  those  of 
the  aisles  of  the  choir  and  of  the  transept,  while 
the  diagonal  ribs  have  a  large  roll  flanked  by 
zigzags.  These  zigzags  are  of  precisely  similar 
character  to  those  of  the  nave  arcades,  and  the 
change  in  the  profile  of  the  diagonals  begins 
precisely  at  the  same  point  (the  second  pier  to 
the  west  of  the  crossing)  where  zigzags  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  plain  mouldings  in  the  arcades.t 

In  the  high  vault  of  the  north  transept  there 
are  no  zigzags.  The  diagonals  have  the  same 
profile  as  those  of  the  aisles  of  the  choir  and 
transept — a  large  roll  between  two  hollows — 
which  is  also  the  profile  of  the  inner  order  of  the 
transverse  arches,  the  outer  order  being  square, 
not  moulded. t 

In  the  high  vault  of  the  south  transept  the 
profile  of  the  diagonal  ribs  shows  a  large  roll 
flanked  by  zigzags,§  which  are  as  simple  in 
character  as  the  earliest  zigzags  in  the  church. 
The  inner  order  of  the  transverse  arches  has  a 
large  roll  between  two  hollows,  and  the  outer 
order  is  decorated  with  zigzags  of  exactly  the 
same  detail  as  those  in  the  uave  arcades  (west  of 
the  second  pier  west  of  the  crossing). 

In  the  high  vault  of  the  nave  the  profile  of 
the  diagonal  ribs  shows  a  large  roll  flanked  by 
zigzags, i|  which  are  similar  in  character  to  those 
of  the  diagonal  ribs  of  the  south  transept,  but  a 
little  less  simple.  The  outer  order  of'the  trans¬ 
verse  arches  has  zigzags  similar  to  those  of 
diagonals,  but  with  an  additional  hollow  and 
fillet.  In  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  (which,  as  I 


*  See  fig.  10,  p.  298,  JouiiNAi.  R.I.B.A.,  Vol.  VI.  The  pro¬ 
files  of  the  two  eastern  arches  of  the  nave  arcades  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  choir  and  east  side  of  the  transept 

f  The  arch  of  the  triforium  of  the  eastern  half-bay  of 
the  nave,  which  belongs  to  the  first  section  of  the  works, 
shows  no  zigzags.  The  arches  of  the  remaining  bays  of 
the  nave  triforium  are  decorated  with  zigzags  of  precisely 
the  same  pattern  as  those  of  the  nave  arcades.  It  is  worth 
notice  also  that,  starting  from  the  third  pier  west  of  the 
crossing,  the  width  of  each  half-bay  of  the  nave  is  in¬ 
creased  by  2  ft.  1  in.  to  2  ft.  3  in. 

J  See  tig.  25,  p.  313. 

§  See  fig.  30,  p.  346. 

II  See  fig.  26,  p.  315,  and  fig.  31,  p.  347. 
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have  shown,  was  built  with  the  vault)  the  central 
arch  of  the  triple  arcade  in  each  bay  is  decorated 
with  a  zigzag  of  which  the  outer  face  is  like  the 
zigzag  on  the  diagonal  ribs  of  the  nave  aisle 
vaults,  and  the  intrados  like  that  on  the  diagonal 
ribs  of  the  high  vault  of  the  south  transept. 

Finally,  in  the  chapter-house  (completed  under 
Geoffrey  Rufus,  1133-1140)  the  profile  of  the 
transverse  ribs  of  the  vault  shows  a  large  roll 
flanked  by  a  flat  face,  a  smaller  roll,  and  a  hollow  ; 
and  that  of  the  diagonal  ribs  shows  a  pointed  roll 
between  zigzags  of  a  pattern  slightly  more 
elaborate  than  any  of  those  noticed  above. 

The  chronological  sequence,  then,  of  these 
vaults  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  characteristics 
which  I  have  described.  If  we  are  to  accept  M.  de 
Lasteyrie’s  theory  that  these  vaults  were  recon¬ 
structed  after  the  nave  was  finished  in  1133,  a 
difficulty  presents  itself  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  insuperable.  We  should  be  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that,  in  reconstructing  the-^aisle  vaults,  the 
builders  purposely  imitated,  in  the  first  case,  the 
simple  profiles  of  the  arcades  which  adjoin  them, 
continuing  these  profiles  into  the  aisles  of  the 
nave  to  the  point  where  zigzags  are  introduced 
into  the  mouldings  of  the  great  arcades,  and  that 
at  this  point  they  began  to  ornament  the  diagonal 
ribs  with  zigzags  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  the  arcades  ;  that  they  used  their  most  primi¬ 
tive  profiles  in  the  high  vault  of  the  north 
transept,  progressing  gradually  in  those  of  the 
south  transept  and  of  the  nave  to  the  least  primi¬ 
tive  of  all  in  the  vault  of  the  chapter-house.  This 
is  an  impossible  view,  for  it  assumes  a  procedure 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
medifeval  builders,  especially  in  the  mid-twelfth 
century,  when  architecture  was  progressing  with 
such  rapid  strides.  M.  de  Lasteyrie  does  not 
suggest  any  date  for  the  reconstructions  which 
he  assumes.  If  any  of  them  be  placed  in  the 
episcopate  of  Geoffrey  Rufus  (1133-1140),  then  it 
must  be  explained  why  all  show  work  of  less 
advanced  character  than  the  vault  of  the  chapter- 
house.  Or,  if  this  too  was  a  later  reconstruction, 
the  difficulty  becomes  greater  rather  than  less,  for 
we  possess  a  complete  series  of  the  building  works 
of  Bishop  Pudsey,  extending  over  the  whole 
period  of  his  episcopacy  from  1153  to  1195,* 
and  all  these  are  much  more  advanced  in  their 
character  than  even  the  vault  of  the  chapter- 
house.  I  am  convinced,  then,  that  the  existence 
of  these  vaults  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  placing  them  at  or  near  the  dates  which  I  have 
assigned  to  them  in  miy  Paper. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  venture  to  express  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  French  archaeologists  who 


*  See  Bishop  Pudsey' s  Buildings  in  the  Present  County 
of  Durham,  by  W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Architectural  and  Archceological  Society  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  vol.  i.  (1862),  p.  1. 
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disagree  with  my  conclusions  may  be  induced  to 
investigate  these  ([uestions  in  the  buildings  them¬ 
selves,  not  only  at  Durham,  but  also  in  other 
English  churches  which  contain  early  examples 
of  the  ribbed  vault  ? 


EXTRACT  FROM  “  DlSCoURS  SUR  LES  ORIGINES 

HE  L’ARCHITECTURE  GOTHIQUE.” 

By  M.  LE  CoM'J'E  DE  Lasteybie. 

p.  25  Les  causes  ijui  out  donne  uaissance  a  Tart 
gothi(iue  et  qiii  out  preside  ii  son  prodigieux  epa- 
nouisseiiient  ne  peuvent  done  laisser  place  a  aucun 
doute. 

p.  26  Je  serai  inoins  affinnatif  en  ce  qui  coneerne  une 
autre  question  que  la  grande  majorite  des  archeo- 
logues  franeais  seinble  aujourd’hui  considerer 
coinnie  pleinenient  resolue,  etsur  laquelle  je  ne  crois 
pas  que  le  dernier  mot  soit  dit  encore. 

Ou  faut-il  chercher  le  berceau  de  rarchiteeture 
gotbi(iue  ? 

Tout  le  mftnde,  a  I’etranger  comine  ehez  nous,  est 
d'accord  pour  en  faire  lionneur  a  la  France ;  inais  a 
quelle  partie  de  notre  pays  appartient-il  plus 
specialeinent  ?  Void  le  point  delicat. 

La  plupart  de  nos  .'■avaiits  sont  d’accord  pour 
aflirmer  qulelle  est  nee  dans  la  partie  septentrionale 
de  rile-de-France,  dans  la  region  comprise  entre 
les  rives  de  la  Seine,  de  I’Oise  et  de  I’Aisne.  C’etait 
I’opinion  de  Quiclierat  et  de  Viollet-le-Duc,  et  J'ai 
quelque  peu  contribue  a  la  repandre  pour  ma  part,  car 
je  I’ai  profess^e  longtemps,  et,  pour  I’etayer  d’argu- 
ments  solides,  j’ai  inspire  a  certains  de  mes  eleves, 
devenus  aujourd’liui  des  maitres,  des  travaux  qui 
leur  ont  valu  une  reputation  meritee. 

I’lus  je  vais  cependant,  et  plus  je  suis  eonvaincu 
qu'il  y  a  lieu  d’amender  un  peu  cette  doctrine,  et  de 
faire,  aux  architeetes  de  I'lle-d e-France,  une  part 
un  peu  moins  exclusive  dans  la  genese  de  I’art 
gothique. 

Ce  n’est  pas,  bien  entendu,  que  je  veuille  contester 
un  seul  moment  le  role  caqjital  qu’ils  ont  joue  dans 
la  rapide  transformation  de  I’architecture  francaise 
au  XIT'  siecle.  Mais  j’ai  de  puissantes  raisons  de 
croire  que  ce  mouvement  irresistible,  qui  entrainait 
les  constructeurs  franqais  dans  des  voies  nouvelles, 
p.  27  n’etait  pas  limite  a  I’lle-de-France.  U’autres  pro¬ 
vinces  y  ont  participe  et,  le  jour  ou  de  dignes  emules 
de  mon  ami  Lefbvre-Pontalis  leur  auront  consaere 
des  monographies  areh6ologiques,  aussi  compiletes 
que  eelle  dont  il  a  gratifie  le  Soissonnais,  on  aura  la 
preuve,  je  n'en  doute  pas,  que  si,  vers  le  debut  du 
XIT’  siecle,  quelque  meehante  fee  avail  pu  d’un  coup 
de  baguette  faire  disparaitre  toute  TIle-de-France, 
Tarchiteeture  gothique  n'en  serait  pas  moins  nee. 
Sans  doute,  elle  aurait  affecte  des  caraeteres  un  peu 
difI6rents  de  eeux  qu’elle  a  revetus,  son  evolution 
eiit  peut-eti’e  6te  moins  rapide  et  son  succes  moins 
general ;  mais  comment  mettre  en  doute  son  pro- 
chain  avenement,  quand  on  voit,  des  le  debut  du 
XII''  siecle,  certains  edifices  de  TAnjou,  et  surtout  de 
la  Bourgogne,  contenir  deja  en  germe  les  elements 
essentiels  de  Tarchiteeture  gothique  ? 

Et  la  Normandie  meme,  est-il  bien  siir  qu’on  lui 
attribue  toute  la  part  qui  lui  est  due  dans  la  genese 
de  Tart  gothique  ?  C’est  une  question  qui  m^rite 
d’attirer  votre  attention.  Messieurs,  car  elle  a  6te 
Tobjet,  dans  des  travaux  reeents,  d’appreciations 
tout  a  fait  contradictoires. 


Depuis  que  Georges  Bouet  et  Ruprieh -Robert  ont 
demontre  que  les  belles  voutes  de  Saint-Etienne  de 
Caen  sont  une  addition  a  la  construction  premiere, 
depuis  qu’un  examen  plus  minutieux  des  monu¬ 
ments  a  fait  reconnaitre  que  les  grandes  eglises 
romanes  de  Normandie  avaient  6te  baties  primitive- 
ment  sans  voute  sur  la  nef,  et  que  celles  qu’on  y 
voit  aujourd'hui  ont  ete  ajoutees  apres  coup,  on  a 
p.  28  conclu  un  peu  vite  que  les  architeetes  normands 
n’avaient  en  rien  contribue  a  la  formation  de  Tarchi- 
tecture  gothique.  Mais  il  y  a  la  une  affirmation 
dont  Texactitude,  je  suis  oblige  de  Tavouer,  n’est 
pas  demontree,  car,  en  realite,  nous  ne  savons  pas  a 
(juelle  epoque  remontent ,  les  remaniements  que 
nous  constatons  a  Saint-Etienne  de  Caen,  a  Bo- 
scherville,  a  Lessay,  etc.  L’opinion  commune  est 
(ju’ils  ne  sont  pas  anterieurs  a  la  seconde  moitie  du 
XIT  siecle.  Je  suis  tres  dispose  a  le  croire,  je  Tai 
souvent  dit  dans  mes  leqons,  et  mon  ami  Lefevre- 
Pontalis  Ta  repete  dans  son  beau  livre,  mais 
liersonne  n'en  a  encore  administre  la  preuve  tout  a 
fait  certaine,  et  je  suis  oblige  d'avouer.  Messieurs, 
(pTun  de  vos  coinpatriotes,  M.  Louis  Eegnier,  6tait 
peut-etre  dans  le  vrai  quand  il  a  dit :  “  Les  voutes 
normandes  peuvent  tout  aussi  bien  remonter  a  1130 
eju’a  116(1 ;  leur  date  exacte  est  une  probleme  dont 
nous  n’avons  pas  encore  la  solution.”  * 

Et  la  question  ijue  je  pose  ici,  un  autre  archeo- 
logue  de  grande  valeur,  mon  tres  savant  ami,  M. 
Anthyme  Saint-Paul,  Ta  posee  avant  moi  en  termes 
que  vous  me  permettrez  de  rappeler  : 

•‘L’henre  me  semble  venue,”  dit-il,  “  de  nous  de- 
mander  s’il  faut,  oui  ou  non,  associer  la  Normandie 
au  mouvement  transitionnel.  .  .  .  La  Normandie  a 
mis  autant  d’ardeur  a  adopter  la  nervure,  que  le 
bassin  de  TOise  a  s’emparer  de  Tare  brise.  .  .  . 
p.  29  Enclin  a  multiplier  les  lignes  dans  les  archivoltes, 
les  jambages,  les  piliers,  le  Normand  ne  pouvait 
manquer  de  les  ramifier  dans  les  voutes.  De  la  les 
voutes  a  huit  divisions  sur  plan  carre,  comme  celles 
de  Saint-Roinain  (a  Rouen)  ;  de  la  les  voutes  sex- 
partites,  comme  celles  de  Caen  et  de  Creully,  et 
parmi  ces  voutes,  j’en  suis  eonvaincu,  il  en  est 
(Tanterieures  a  Saint-Denis  ou  tout  au  moins  con- 
temporaines.  A  plus  forte  raison  seraient  ante- 
rieures  ou  contemporaines  les  voutes  a  croisees 
^,imples,  comme  celles  de  Montivilliers  (croisillons), 
de  Fontaine-Henry,  de  Lessay.”  t 

J’ai  peine  a  croire,  je  le  declare,  qu’aucun  des 
exemples  invoques  ici  par  M.  Anthyme  Saint-Paul 
puisse  etre  anterieur  a  1140.  Mais,  dans  Tetat 
actuel  de  la  science,  il  est  difficile  de  Taffirmer ; 
bien  plus,  depuis  que  mon  savant  ami  a  6crit  ces 
lignes,  il  a  pu  trouver  des  arguments  nouveaux  dans 
un  memoire  tres  documente  et  tres  habilement 
presente  qu’un  archeologue  anglais,  plein  de  talent, 
a  consaere  aux  origines  de  Tarchiteeture  gothique  et 
aux  plus  anciens  exemples  de  croisees  d'ogives  dont 
les  eglises  anglaises  de  style  normand  offrent  actuel- 
lement  des  exempiles,  f 

Le  memoire  de  M.  Bilson  est  assez  imjrortant  et 
encore  assez  peu  eonnu  en  France  pour  que  vous  me 
p,  30  permettiez  de  vous  en  presenter  un  resume  rapide. 
Il  tend  a  prouver  qu’il  existe  dans  un  certain 
nombre  d’editices  normands  d’Angleterre  des  voutes 


*  Les  origines  de  V architecture  gothiqm,  dans  les  Mim. 
de  la  Soc.  hist,  et  archM.  de  Pontoise,  t.  XVI.  p.  119-120. 

t  La  transition,  p.  27-28  (extr.  de  la  Revue  de  VArt 
chritien  de  1895). 

J  J.  Bilson,  The  Beginnings  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
dans  le  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  3'  serie,  t.  VI.  p.  259  et  s. 
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■sur  ci'ois6es  d’ogives  remontant  non  seulement  au 
debnt  du  XII“  siecle,  mais  peut4tie  meme  aux  trois 
ou  quatre  dernieres  annees  du  XI".  Elies  seraient 
done  aussi  aneiennes,  peut-etre  meme  davantage, 
que  les  plus  aneiennes  voutes  d’ogives  qne  Ton  ait 
encore  signaldies  dans  I’lle-de-France.  Ces  voutes 
anglo-normandes  se  rencontreraient  non  seulement 
sur  les  bas-cotes,  mais  m@me  sur  le  choenr  ou  sur  la 
net  d’6difices  achev6s  avant  1135. 

Voila  qui  est  de  nature  a  faire  tressaillir  tons  les 
arch^ologues  de  Normandie  :  car,  si  leurs  ancetres 
ont  introduit  d’aussi  bonne  heure  les  ogives  en  An- 
gleterre,  il  n’est  pas  possible  qu’ils  n’en  aient  pas 
41eve  a  la  meme  6poque  dans  leur  province  d’origine, 
il  n’est  pas  probable  que  toutes  aient  disparu,  il  faut 
done  vous  inettre  en  chasse,  Messieurs,  pour  les  re- 
trouver :  il  faut  explorer  methodiquement  toutes 
vos  6giises,  seruter  a  fond  tons  les  textes  qui  s’y 
rapportent,  car  enfin  nous  pouvons  avoir  peche  par 
exces  de  critique,  nous  pouvons  avoir  rajeuni  ces 
monuments  outre  mesure. 

Aucune  question  ne  inerite  un  examen  plus 
approfondi,  car  s’il  est  prouv6  que,  des  I’aurore  du 
XII‘'  siecle,  les  architectes  normands  ont  su  jeter 
des  croisees  d’ogives  au-dessus  du  vaisseau  central 
de  leurs  dglises,  e’est  en  Normandie  qu’il  faut  placer 
le  berceau  de  I’architecture  gothique,  et  non  dans 
I’lle-de-France :  car  a  cette  date  on  n’en  6tait  pas 
q).  31  la  sur  les  bords  de  la  Seine,  de  I’Oise  et  de  I’Aisne, 
on  ignorait  encore  tout  le  parti  qu’on  poui'ait  tirer 
de  la  croisee  d’ogives,  on  en  faisait  de  timides  essais 
sur  les  collateraux,  sur  le  choenr  des  petites  6glises 
rurales,  on  n’osait  pas  en  jeter  sur  la  nef  des  grandes 
eglises. 

Si  done  les  architectes  normands  ont  ose  le  faire 
avant  1130,  qu’on  en  trouve  la  preuve  en  Angle- 
terre  ou  dans  la  Normandie  continentale,  peu  im- 
porte,  e’est  un  nouveau  titre  d’honneur  pour  votre 
province.  Reprenez  done.  Messieurs,  Tetude  de  vos 
eglises,  mettez-vous  en  quete  des  vieilles  ogives, 
tachez  d’en  d6couvrir  les  dates,  et  si  elles  confirment 
ce  que  je  viens  de  dire,  faites-nous  le  vite  savoir 
pour  la  plus  grande  gloire  de  la  Normandie  ! 

Je  ne  voudrais  pas.  Messieurs,  refroidir  une 
ardeur  qui  se  manifeste  par  d’aussi  ehaleureux  ap- 
plaudissements,  mais  avant  de  vous  laisser  partir  en 
campagne,  je  dois  loyalement  vous  avertir  que  si 
votre  chasse  aux  ogives  etait  un  peu  fruetueuse,  je 
ne  serais  pas  le  dernier  a  m’en  rejouir,  mais  je 
serais  le  premier  a  m’en  6tonner. 

Le  motif  qui  me  fait  parler  ainsi  e’est  qu’en 
Angleterre,  on  M.  Bilson  a  deploye  tant  d’ingenio- 
sit6  dans  ses  recherches,  les  resultats  qu’il  a  obtenns 
ne  me  para-’ssent  pas  etre  aussi  probants  qu’il 
I’imagine. 

Je  ne  voudrais  pas  entamer  ici  une  discussion 
technique  qui  serait  longue  et  qui  paraitrait  bien 
aride  aux  dames  qui  m’6coutent.  Je  n’oserais 
d’ailleurs  discuter  publiqueinent  les  theories  d’un 
auteur  aussi  competent  avant  d’avoir  pu  aller  les 
controler  sur  place.  Mais  je  me  crois  autoris6  a 
f).  32  faire  certaines  reserves  et  a  manifester  la  crainte 
que  M.  Bilson  ne  se  soit  laiss6  entrainer  par  I’interet 
de  sa  thfese  et  n’ait  vieilli  a  I’exces  la  plupart  des 
edifices  dont  il  parle. 

Void  la  cathedrale  de  Durham,  par  example,  qui 
est  comme  la  pierre  angulaire  de  tout  son  systeme. 
Elle  est  entidement  vout^e  d’ogives,  et  M.  Bilson 
assure  que  ses  voutes  n’ont  jamais  6te  refaites.* 

*  Sauf  celles  du  chceur,  mais  qui  elles-memes  auraient 
ete  rebaties  au  XIII”  siecle  sur  le  mdne  type  que  les  voutes 
originates.  J’en  reparlerai  plus  loin. 


Or,  des  textes  tr^s  positifs  nous  renseignent  sur  les 
diverses  etapes  de  la  construction,  et  si  on  doit  les 
appliquer  a  I’etat  actuel  du  monument,  comme  le 
soutient  M.  Bilson,  il  est  certain  que  les  architectes 
normands  avaient  alors  une  avance  marquee  sur 
leurs  confreres  de  I’Europe  entiere  et  que  les  arehi- 
teetes  de  I’lle-de-France,  en  particulier,  doivent 
saluer  en  eux  leurs  pr6curseurs,  car  aucun  n’aurait 
os6  a  pareille  date  jeter  une  voute  d’ogives  en  travers 
de  la  nef  d’une  cathedrale. 

Les  dates  exactes  des  voutes  de  I’eglise  de  Durham 
ont  done  une  importance  capitate.  M.  Bilson  se 
tlatte  d’avoir,  pour  les  determiner,  des  temoignages 
contemporains  et  par  consequent  irrefutables.* 

Ils  nous  apprennent  que  la  premide  pierre  de 
I’edifice  fut  posee  par  I’eveque  Guillaume  de  Saint- 
Calais,  le  11  aout  1093. 

p.  33  Nous  n’avons  pas  d’indication  formelle  sur  I’etat 
d’avancement  des  travaux  lorsque  Guillaume 
mourut  en  1096.  Nous  savons  seulement  qu’il 
s’etait  mis  d’accord  avec  les  moines  appeles  a 
desservir  le  siege  episcopal  pour  batir  I’eglise  a  ses 
frais,  pendant  que  les  moines  prenaient  a  leur 
charge  la  construction  du  monastere  qui  devait  les 
abriter.  Mais  a  sa  mort  cette  convention  ne  fut 
plus  observee  et  les  moines,  abandonnant  la  con¬ 
struction  des  lieux  reguliers,  mirent  toutes  leurs 
ressources  a  continuer  la  cathedrale.  Ils  travail - 
Ident  si  bien  qu’en  1099,  lorsque  Eaoul  Flambaid 
monta  sur  le  sidge  de  Durham,  on  dtait  a  la  nef. 
Le  nouvel  eveque  poursuivit  I’oeuvre,  mais  avec  des 
alternatives  d’ardeur  et  de  relachement,  suivant  que 
les  oblations  des  fiddes  etaient  plus  ou  moins 
abondantes.  A  la  fin  de  son  Episcopal,  en  1128,  la 
nef  etait  elev6e  jusqu’a  la  naissance  des  voiites. 
Celles-ci  furent  biities  par  les  soins  des  moines 

p.  34  pendant  la  vacance  du  siege  qui  dura  jusqu’a 
I’avenement  de  Geoffrey  Le  Roux,  en  1133. 

La  chronique,  en  nous  apprenant  que  le  chceur  de 
la  cathedrale  de  Durham  fut  commence  par 
Guillaume  de  Saint-Calais  et  terming  avant  1099,t 
ne  nous  dit  pas  s’il  etait  vout6 ;  mais  s’il  ne  I’^tait 
pas,  il  le  fut  bientot,  car  on  proceda  en  1104  a  la 
translation  solennelle  des  reliques  de  saint  Cuthbert 
dans  un  monument  situe  a  I’extrdmite  orientate  de 
T^glise,  e’est-a-dire  au  fond  du  chceur,  et  Guillaume 
de  Malmesbury  nous  raconte  un  fait  miraculeux  qui 
se  passa  a  cette  occasion.  On  etait  embarrasse 
pour  mettre  les  reliques  en  place,  car  le  choem’  etait 
encore  encombre  par  les  cintres  de  la  voute  que  I’on 
venait  d’achever.  J  Mais,  dans  la  nuit  qui  preceda 
la  c6remonie,  saint  Cuthbert  eut  I’obligeance  de 
venir  les  enlever  lui-meme.§ 

p.  35  L’eglise  cathedrale  de  Durham  etait  done  en- 


*  Voir  les  textes  qu’il  rapporte  dans  son  Memoire, 
p.  295  et  s. 

t  M.  Bilson  croit  qu’il  fut  bati  entre  1096  et  1099,  car 
on  salt  qu’a  I’avenement  de  Raoul  Flambard,  en  1099, 
chceur  et  transept  etaient  termines.  Or,  on  constate 
certaines  differences  entre  I’ordonnance  du  chceur  et  celle 
du  transept,  d’ou  Ton  peut  conclure  que  le  chceur  etait 
acheve  a  la  mort  de  Guillaume  de  Saint-Calais,  en  1096, 
et  que  e’est  au  transept  que  s’etaient  mis  les  moines, 
lorsqu’ils  s’etaient  occupes  de  continuer  la  construction 
pendant  les  trois  ans  qui  s’ecoulerent  entre  la  mort  de 
I’eveque  Guillaume  et  I’avenement  de  Eaoul  Flambard 
(Bilson,  p.  296).  .Je  ne  m’arreterai  pas  pour  le  moment  a 
discuter  ce  point. 

J  “  Materia  lignorum,  quae  recentem  presbyterii  testu- 
dinem  sustinebat.”  (Will.  Malmesb.,  De  qestis  pontipeum, 
1.  III.  c.  135). 

§  Ibid. 
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tierement  voutee  en  1133.  M.  Bilson  cherclie  <1 
cliiniontvei’  que  les  voutes  etaient  sur  croisees  d’ogives 
et  que,  sauf  sur  le  chanir,  cTtaient  les  memes  que 
nou.s  voyons  aujourrt’liui,  attendu  que  les  textes  ne 
mentionnent  plus  dans  la  suite  aucune  reconstruc¬ 
tion  totale  ou  partielle. 

I’our  moi,  je  crains  bien  que  la  cathedrale  de 
Durham  ne  nous  i'ournisse  une  seconde  edition  de 
riiistoire  de  la  cathedrale  de  Coutanees,  et  avant 
d’admettre  que  le  clueiir  d’une  6glise  anglaise  quel- 
compie  ait  etc  voute  d’ogives  des  10‘,)6  ou  10!)i), 
c’est-a-dire  pas  loin  d'un  demi-siecle  avant  la  con¬ 
struction  des  votltes  de  Saint-Denys,  j’attendrai 
qn’un  minutieux  exanien  archeologique  ni’en  ait 
rendu  sfir  et  trois  fois  sur. 

M.  Bilson  s’est  bien  doute  que  ses  assertions  ren- 
contreraient  quelque  scepticisine  chez  ses  confreres, 
aussi  a-t-il  deploye  beaucoup  de  talent,  photographie 
et  dessine  beaucoup  de  details  pour  les  convaincre. 
Mais  ce  sont  preciseinent  ses  dessins  qui  ont  le  plus 
contribue  a  fortifier  ines  doutes.  II  y  en  a  un  tout 
specialenient  '  qui  me  parait  prouver,  ce  dont  vous 
vous  doutez  tons,  c’est  que  les  ogives  des  bas-cotes  du 
chtenr  ont  ete  ajoutees  apres  coup,  car  on  les  a 
maladroitement  introdnites  dans  une  place  qui  ne 
leur  etait  pas  destinee  et  elles  masquent  une  partie 
des  monlures  de  Tarcade  qni  les  avoisine.  J’y 
trouve  la  prenve  que  les  bas-ebtes  du  cha-ur  de 
Durham  etaient  primitivement  voutes  d’aretes.  i' 
p.  3()  Ija  partie  haute  du  chceur  I’etait  aussi,  ce  qui  n’a 
rien  d'anonnal,  puisqne  la  Trinite  de  Caen  et  Saint- 
Georges  de  Boscherville  ollTent  des  exemples  ana¬ 
logues.  M.  Bilson,  qui  connait  si  bien  rarchitecture 
normande,  n’aurait  jamais  pu  concevoir  le  moindre 
donte  sur  ce  point,  si,  eonvaincu  que  les  bas-ebtes 
avaient  bte,  des  le  debut,  voutes  d’ogives,  il  ne  lui 
avait  paru  pas  trop  invraisemblable  qn’on  ent  em¬ 
ploye  cet  artifice  de  construction  sur  de  petits  espa- 
ces  comme  les  collateraux,  et  oniis  de  le  faire  pour 
de  grandes  vofites  comme  celles  du  ehoeur  oh  les 
nervnres  etaient  bien  antrement  utiles. 

Mais  je  repete  que  les  bas-ebtes  ne  devaient  avoir 
a  cette  epoque  que  des  voutes  d’aretes,  Targument 
n’a  done  aucune  valeur,  et  on  doit  eonclure,  sur  la 
foi  de  tous  les  exemjiles  connus,  que  le  chamr  de 
Durham  ne  possedait,  an  debut  du  XH'  siecle,  que 
des  voutes  d’areces. 

M.  Bilson  a  constate  qu’en  batissant  le  transept 
lie  Durham,  entre  lOtiG  et  109!),  on  ne  comptait 
point  le  vouter,  car  il  n’existe  sur  le  mur  occidental 
aucune  trace  des  piedroits  que  les  architectes 
n’auraient  pas  manque  de  placer  a  chaque  retombee 
de  voutes,  si  cette  partie  de  I’edifice  avait  coinporte 
dans  le  projet  primitif  des  ogives  ou  siinplement  des 
voutes  d’aretes.  Mats,  ajoute-t-il,  on  changea  de 
plan  en  cours  d’executiou,  car  on  introduisit  dans 
la  construction  du  mur  oriental  des  piedroits  qui 
p.  37  correspondent  aux  voutes  d’ogives  sur  plan  barlong. 
dont  le  transept  est  actuellement  reconvert.  Celles- 
ei  ayant  memes  profils  que  celles  du  ehoeur  doivent 
etre  a  pen  pres  du  meme  temps,  c’est-a-dire  de 
1099  environ  ou  tout  au  plus  de  1104.  j; 

Je  crois  qu’ici  encore  M.  Bilson  se  trompe,  car  les 
travaux  ayant  commence  par  le  chieur,  le  mur 


*  Voir  dans  son  Memoire  la  fig.  12  de  la  page  300. 

+  Les  eglises  normandes  contemporaines  de  Guillaume, 
de  Saint-Calais  et  de  Raoul  Flambard  en  offrent  beaucoup 
d’exemples. 

J  Bilson,  TJu’  Beginninqs  of  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  312 
et  313. 


oriental  du  transept  ne  sanrait  etre  posterieur  au 
mur  occidental,  a  moins  d’avoir  ete  reconstruit 
aqires  coup.  Or,  s’il  a  etc  bati  pour  porter  des 
voutes,  il  est  certainement  moins  ancien  que  eelui 
de  Touest,  puisque  ce  dernier  appartient  a  un  stage 
de  la  construction  qui  n’en  comportait  pas.*  Il 
est  done  certain  qu’il  n’aqrjrartient  pas  a  la  construc¬ 
tion  premiere,  et  comme  il  oli're,  dit  M.  Bilson,  la 
plus  grande  ressemblance  avec  le  chceur,  voila  un 
argument  de  plus  pour  soutenir  que  le  chceur  a  subi 
des  retouches  considerables  etqu’aucune  des  croisees 
d’ogives  qu’on  y  voit  n’est  aussi  vieille  ejue  le  dit 
M.  Bilson. 

Arrivons  aux  voutes  de  la  nef.  Elles  auraient 
ete  baties,  les  basses  entre  1099  et  1128,  les  hautes 
entre  1128  et  1133.  Nous  avoirs  dans  I’lle-de- 
France  trop  de  collateraux  voutes  d’ogives  pendant 
les  trente  prenrieres  annees  du  XIT’  siecle  pour 
qu'un  doive  a  priori  se  refuser  a  croire  qu’un  arehi- 
teete  normand  du  ineine  temps  ait  pu  en  faire  do 
p.  38  semblables.  Mais,  pour  les  voutes  hautes,  il  est 
bien  certain  que  les  croisees  d’ogives  barlongues, 
qui  couvrent  actuellement  la  nef  de  Durham,  n'ap- 
partiennent  point  au  plan  primitif,  car  il  a  fallu 
relaircer  des  eorbeaux  dairs  les  murspouren  recevoir 
les  retoinbees,f  aucun  piedroit  n’ayant  ete  pr6vu  a 
cet  effet  par  I’architecte  de  Raoul  Flambard. 
L’ordonnance  de  la  nef  prouve  a  res  idence  que  si  on 
a  vraiment  construit  entre  1128  et  1133  les  voutes 
dont  parle  le  continuateur  du  moiire  Syineon, 
e’etaient  de  grandes  vofites  d’aretes  sur  plan  earre, 
analogues  a  celles  qui  ont  du  eouvrir  a  I’origine  la 
nef  de  Saint-Etienne  de  Caen. 

Doirc,  a  part  peut-etre  dans  les  bas-cotes  de  la  nef. 
il  n’y  a  pas,  je  crois,  a  Durham,  une  seule  croisee 
d’ogives  qui  puisse  etre  anterieure  a  Tan  1133. 

Je  ne  vous  fatiguei'ai  point  a  discuter  Tage  de 
toutes  les  autres  voutes  dont  a  parle  M.  Bilson. 
Pour  plusieurs,  il  se  trouve  en  contradiction  for- 
melle  avec  Felix  de  Verneilh  sur  des  points  de  fait 
et,  pour  me  irrononcer  entre  deux  homines  dont  la 
science  et  la  sinc^rite  marchent  de  pair,  il  faudrait 
que  je  puisse  apporter  un  teinoignage  personnel 
qui  exige  une  etude  attentive  sur  le  monument 
meme. 

Je  n’ai  point  eu  d’ailleurs  la  pretention  de  vous 
apporter  ici  une  critique  approfondie  du  systeme  de 
M.  Bilson,  ni  une  solution  definitive  de  Timportant 
probleme  qu’il  a  souleve.  J’ai  voulu  seulement,  par 
un  exemple,  vous  montrer  combien  il  rbgne  encore 
p.  39  d’incertitude  sur  des  questions  que  Ton  s’est  trop 
presse  de  croire  pleinement  resolues. 

Je  m’estimerais  trop  heureux  si  j’avais  pu  ainsi 
piquer  la  curiosite  de  quekju’un  d’entre  vous,  et  lui 
inspire!',  par  Tinsuftisance  meme  de  mes  observa¬ 
tions,  Tid^e  d’entreprendre  quelqu’une  de  ces  magis¬ 
trates  etudes  dont  les  M^moires  des  Antiquaires  de 
Normandie  sont  remplis. 

Ce  serait.  Messieurs,  un  nouveau  service  rendu  a 
une  science  dont  les  origines  se  confondent  avec 
celles  de  votre  Societe  elle-meme.  Ce  serait  une 
nouvelle  occasion  de  mettre  en  lumiere  la  feconditS 
artistique  de  vos  ancetres,  ce  serait  un  nouvel  hom- 
mage  rendu  a  notre  vieille  France,  dont  on  ne 
celebrera  jamais  assez  le  genie  artistique  et  le 
prodigieux  essor. 


*  La  pihototypie  plaeee  en  tete  du  Memoire  de  M.  Bilson, 
rapprochee  de  celle  qu’il  a  donnee  a  la  p.  313,  prouve 
clairement  ce  que  j’avance  ici. 

f  Voir  la  figure  26,  page  315  du  Memoire  de  M.  Bilson. 


Cliatswol'tlj,  about  the  j'ear  1700.  From  Nouveau  Thialre  de  la  Grande  Bretagne:  fo.  Loud.  1708. 


THE  UNITY  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  GAEDEN.  By  Thomas  H.  Mawson. 

Read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Monday,  26th  May  1902. 

XT  is  matter  for  congratulation,  and  an  omen  of  great  promise,  that  architects  and  garden 
designers  can  meet  and  discuss  in  the  most  frank  and  open  manner  the  various  points 
upon"which  there  may  be  an  apparent  overlapping  of  interests,  each  side  recognising 
that  the  scheme  in  which  architect,  garden  designer,  and  furnisher  are  at  cross-purposes 
cannot  add  anything  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  departments,  or  secure  for  the  client  that 
harmonious  completeness  which  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  expect. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  would,  I  venture  to  state,  have  been  an  impertinence  had  any 
garden  designer  essayed  to  refer  to  the  architect’s  work,  or  to  question  in  any  way  the  plan 
of  the  house  around  which  the  garden  maker  had  to  arrange  his  garden,  and  up  to  which 
he  had  in  some  way  or  other  to  bring  his  drive.  In  the  same  way,  the  garden  designer 
sometimes  resented  any  suggestion  which  the  architect  might  think  it  necessary  to  make ; 
each  had  a  separate  party  cry,  “  The  garden  is  one  thing,  the  house  is  another.”  The  course 
which  I  have  set  myself  to  accomplish  to-night  is  to  endeavour  to  grip  the  theory,  adding  a 
few  piactical  examples  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  experience. 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  dry  theorising  does  not  add  to  the  charm  and  delightfulness  of 
gardening,  and  that  to  the  ear  of  the  audience  it  would  perhaps  be  much  more  pleasing  to 
specialise  in  one  branch  of  this  delightful  subject  and  enlarge  upon  it,  and  embellish  and 
intersperse  with  illustrations  and  a  bit  of  sentiment ;  but  there  are  weighty  facts  to  be  dealt 
with  first,  and  “  Facts  are  stirbborn  chiels  that  winna  din.”  And,  again,  I  call  to  remembrance 
whom  I  am  addressing  ;  architectuially,  the  salt  of  the  land. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  my  Paper  bears  entirely  upon  the  country 
house,  with  which  class  of  house  and  gardens  my  work  is  connected ;  any  reference  therefore 
to  other  aspects  of  the  wide  field  of  architecture  and  its  manifold  activities  is  only  made  in 
order  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  this  special  branch  of  the  subject.  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
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pose  as  an  architect,  hut  as  one  intensely  interested  in  everything  that  appertains  to  the 
house  and  the  garden,  to  winch  my  life’s  work  has  been  devoted ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  furnish¬ 
ing  and  decoration  of  the  house. 

Although  my  remarks  will  in  general  he  true  to  the  title,  and  he  concentrated  chiefly 
upon  the  harmony  of  the  house  and  the  garden  :  or  may  I  say  the  union — the  wedding  of 
the  one  to  the  other — I  purpose  first  to  dig  deeper  and  examine  the  foundation  upon  which 
every  successful  scheme  of  habitation  must  necessarily  rest.  Every  truly  pleasant,  healthy, 
successful  abode  must  rest  upon  considerations  deeper  than  stones,  or  bricks  and  mortar, 
trees,  and  flowers.  At  no  time,  if  the  scheme  is  to  he  successful,  can  we  divorce  the  house 
and  (in  the  strict  force  of  the  word)  the  gardens  from  the  surroundings;  all  must  be  viewed 
together  in  unity.  We  may  “  Euild  ourselves  lordly  pleasure  houses,  Wdierein  for  aye  at  ease 
to  dwell,’’  l)ut  unless  the  site  is  favourably  chosen,  and  the  surroundings  to  match,  it  will 
soon  find  its  way  into  the  estate  vendor’s  hands,  placarded  with  the  familiar  announcement, 
the  ominous  verdict  upon  many  an  accumulation  of  wasted  labour  and  misapplied  means 
throughout  the  country  :  “  This  desirable  residence  to  let  or  sell.” 

W’here  there  is  perfect  freedom  of  choice,  the  three  great  considerations  in  deciding  upon 
the  site  and  position  of  a  house  are :  climatic  conditions,  that  is,  whether  the  pervading 
character  of  the  air  is  humid  or  dry  ;  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  whether  sandy,  gravelly,  or 
clay  ;  and  the  aspect,  for,  no  matter  what  the  prospect  ofl’ers,  it  is  unwise  to  build  upon  the 
north,  the  north-west,  or  north-east  side  of  a  hill  or  knoll. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  minor  considerations  that  hinge  upon  one  or  another  of  these 
three  chief  headings,  and  personal  preferences  obtrude  and  unwisely  subordinate  matters  of 
vital  importance  to  what  should  he  secondary  and  subservient.  There  are  also  other  vital 
considerations,  apart  from  personal  preferences,  such  as  ))ure  water,  sanitation,  and  other 
matters  of  expediency,  which  are  more  or  less  within  the  control  of  human  skill ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  foundation  of  every  successful  scheme  of  human  habitation  rests  upon  the 
foundation  already  prepared,  unalterable  and  abiding. 

Later,  1  propose  to  inquire  how  far  skill  can  go  in  securing  this  desirable  success,  and  to 
determine  its  respective  limitations  and  possibilities,  whether  displayed  upon  the  edifice,  the 
interior  or  exterior,  and  how  the  one  part  may  by  judicious  thought  act  and  react  u])on  the 
other  i)art  or  })arts  like  well-manipulated  colours  placed  in  juxtaposition,  with  just  the  relative 
amount  of  each,  in  varying  tone  securing  harmony,  and  expressing  thereby  some  apparent 
preconceived  effect  of  which  the  beholder  is  conscious. 

Lut  the  first  great  question  to  he  decided  is:  Are  purely  artifleial  considerations  to  be  all- 
sufficient,  as  many  state,  when  arguing  for  the  garden  being  wholl}'  formal ;  or  are  the  arti¬ 
ficial  considerations  to  hang  upon,  and  be  guided  by,  the  larger  aspect  fixed  and  abiding  ?  To 
use  a  term  which  may  seem  paradoxical,  are  we  to  let  freer  considerations  prevail  ?  But  if  a 
person  shuts  himself  up  within  the  bounds  of  his  house  and  his  garden  proper,  he  is  restricted, 
and  it  is  in  the  converse  sense  that  I  use  the  words  ''freer  considerations.”  This  counterfeit 
freedom  or  liberty  is  like  the  specious  liberty  proclaimed  by  those  who,  “  walking  in  error, 
while  they  promise  liberty,  thsmselves  are  slaves  of  corruption.” 

Are  we  to  work  from  greater  considerations  to  the  less,  or  from  the  less  to  the  greater  ? 
Are  we  to  work  outwards  from  the  house,  or  from  the  surroundings  inwards '?  'Whether  is 
greater,  the  gift  or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift ;  the  house  or  the  landscape,  with  the  other 
conditions  before-mentioned  that  impart  to  it  its  acceptable  qualities  “?  Are  we  to  make  a  world 
of  our  own,  or  are  we  to  face  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how  spacious  and  convenient  the  rooms, 
how  shapely  the  proportions,  how  elegant  the  design,  how  rich  the  ornamentation,  or  how  well- 
grown  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  our  world  in  which  w’e  live  is  for  the  most  part  made  for  us, 
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and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  shape  out  therein  a  retreat,  and  surround  ourselves  comfortably, 
and  be  received  acceptably  into  the  bosom  of  things  ? 

The  self-centred,  incontinently  rich  man,  whose  chief  desire  is  to  leave  an  impress  upon 
the  earth  of  the  display  of  his  wealth,  and  the  hybrid  sesthetic  who  shuts  himself  within 
adorned  walls,  with  furnishing  and  carpeting  to  suit  his  own  particular  taste,  surrounded  with 
pictured  and  sculptured  representations  of  the  world  similarly  hybridised,  would  dissent  from 
this  ;  but  the  pure,  healthy  mind  recognises  that  those  who  have  ever  builded  well  and  last¬ 
ingly  have  been  willing  to  make  mere  personal  display  and  selfish  interests  subservient  to, 
and  harmonise  with,  their  chosen  surroundings.  The  former  largely  discards  local  customs 
in  buildings  and  local  material,  and  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs,  and  acclimatised  flowers  in 
gardening ;  the  latter  espouses  them  and  makes  them  his  characteristic  keynote. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  express  the  status  of  the  proprietor  of  a  mansion  as  Avell  as  of  a 
cottage  without  harshness  or  discord  with  the  surroundings.  I  am  not  by  any  means  over¬ 
looking  the  importance  or  the  necessity  of  a  house  and  garden  in  all  this,  but  let  us  as 
architects  and  garden  designers  realise  how  impotent  we  are  even  after  we  have  succeeded  in 
satisfying  ourselves  (which  few  ever  do)  with  the  plan  and  design  of  house  and  gardens  and 
the  interior  and  furnishing ;  what  a  small  fractional  part  our  success  plays  in  realising  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  expressive  endearing  word  home. 

I  fancy  there  is  someone  ready  to  ask.  Which  is  most  important,  the  casket  or  the  jewel 
contained  therein  ?  The  dress  or  the  wearer  ?  The  play  o]’  the  scenic  grouping  that  imparts 
the  desired  local  character  to  what  is  enacted?  Yes,  but  what  is  the  jewel?  What  is  the 
play  ?  There  is  the  rub  !  Is  it  not  the  precious  thing  that  in  our  professional  capacity  we 
may  enhance,  but  can  neither  sully,  make,  nor  break  ;  the  play — true,  real,  and  human — 
regarding  which  you  and  I  are  met  this  night  to  discuss  the  stage  equipment  thereof  ?  Is  it 
not  the  fond  remembrances  and  the  tender  endearments  of  home  alike  in  cot  or  mansion  ? 
Childhood  with  its  playful  fancies  and  gilded  imagination  that  time  cannot  efface  ? 

I  remember,  I  remember  the  fir-trees  dark  and  high  ; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops  were  close  against  the  sky. 

Youth  with  its  careless,  buoyant  activities  and  extravagant  hopes  ?  Young  manhood  with 
its  vigorous  onslaughts,  putting  the  budding  courage  to  the  jiroof  ?  The  repository  of  the 
sterner  realities  of  riper  years ;  the  sanctuary  where,  shielded  safe,  quietness  and  rest  are 
secure  when  baffled  hope  and  crushed  desires  have  intervened  and  shaken  confidence  in  the 
attainment  of  those  evasive,  delusive  aspirations  to  which  we  all  cleave  fast  ?  What  memories 
of  happiness  and  joy,  interwoven  with  chastening  grief  and  sorrow,  the  fulfilment  of  longed- 
for  expectations,  and  happy  reunions  round  the  festive  boards.  Nay,  but  why  more  ?  Let 
us  at  once  accept  our  limitation  and  admit  that  our  work  consists  merely  in  imparting  to  the 
endearments  and  necessities  of  home  a  suitable  expression  and  dress,  that  our  work  must 
be  concentrated  upon  the  scenic  part  of  the  play.  And  even  here,  leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  dramatis  personae,  we  have  only  a  portion  of  the  equipment  to  ourselves ;  there  is  the 
ever-changing  shine  and  shade  and  Nature’s  many  moods,  the  successive  seasons’  varying 
display,  to  lend  colour  to  the  incident. 

The  summary  of  this  is  :  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  circle  of  interest  known  as  home  5 
on  the  other  we  have  an  infinite  play  of  circumstances  and  material,  movable  and  moveless ; 
the  surroundings,  house,  and  garden  wherewith  to  colour  that  home  life  which  forms  the 
setting  or  casket  for  the  jewel.  And  the  inner  does  take  colour  from  without ;  but  we  as 
outsiders  cannot  make  any  impress  of  that  which  is  without,  upon  that  which  is  within. 
Beginning  with  that  which  is  to  our  hand,  we  take  the  requirements  and  accommodation 
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desired  l)y  the  client,  and  by  means  of  the  design  and  character  of  the  house  make  them  accord. 
Ihidoubtedly  history  makes  an  impres.s  of  the  personal  or  what  transpires  within  upon  the 
surroundings,  which  may  he  proved  if  we  analyse  the  thoughts  which  fill  our  minds  when 
viewing  a  place  like  Haddon.  Every  corner  of  the  house,  every  bit  of  furniture,  seems  to 
utter  the  sentiment  of  the  stirring  scenes  and  romantic  episodes  that  have  therein  happened. 
Likewise  in  the  garden  the  same  glamour  is  over  the  trees,  the  sward,  and  even  the  flowers. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  is  the  spirit  that  stimulates  the  desire  to  possess  our  surviving 
historic  mansions,  to  live  and  walk  daily  in  the  companionship  of  the  speaking  reminders 
of  the  [)ast,  and  not  the  mere  shoppy  dollarising  proclivities  which  seem  to  be  gaining  ground 
so  amazingly.  If  the  contention  is  set  up  that  the  house  is  the  jewel  and  not  the  home,  I 
re])ly  that  he  that  huildeth  the  house  (or,  to  use  the  correct  legal  word,  the  proprietor)  has  surely 
more  honour  than  the  house.  Therefore  the  correct  method  of  procedure  is  to  clothe  the 
needs  of  the  projirietor  with  a  character  to  accord  with  the  surroundings,  and  expressive 
of  his  status  ;  but  what  we  mostly  get  is,  first,  a  house  to  some  foreign  or  scheduled 
design  to  which  plan  and  gardens  and  everything  else  have  by  some  fumbling  method  to 
work  in. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  laying  the  blame  of  all  this  at  the  door  of  the  architect;  I  know 
well  the  demands  of  the  architectural  heathen  who,  as  I  was  once  told  by  a  client,  will  have 
what  they  like,  correct  or  incorrect,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  whole  Loyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  ;  but  for  the  time  being  I  am  confijiing  myself  to  theory.  Eighi  well  I 
know  that  theory  is  one  thing,  practice  another. 

f)nly  the  comparative  few  have  the  option  of  roaming  the  country  in  search  of  a  suitable 
site  ;  nor  is  it  always  desirable,  for  mostly,  if  not  always,  “  Those  who  go  through  and  through 
the  wood  eventually  get  a  crooked  stick  at  last,”  to  quote  a  Westmorland  localism.  With  the 
most  of  us  our  friendships,  associations,  or  business  decide  the  bounds  of  our  choice,  and, 
may  I  venture  to  state,  there  are  few  business  centres  throughout  the  kingdom  whicii  are  not 
in  direct  communication  with  a  selection  of  districts,  where  all  the  essentials  of  a  healthy, 
pleasant  home  may  be  had.  My  remarks  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  those  who 
are  building  homes,  l)ut  apply  in  measure  to  the  numerous  class  whose  homes  come  to  them 
by  inheritance  or  by  purchase.  As  to  the  climatic  conditions,  the  people  who  have  the 
option  of  migrating  to  and  from  place  to  place  wisely  decide  this  point  for  themselves,  ascer¬ 
taining  first  by  trial  its  suitability  ;  and  there  is  no  better  test.  When  doctors  disagree  who 
so  likely  to  decide  ? 

The  nature  of  the  subsoil  is  a  point  which  needs  more  than  ordinary  caution,  which 
many  find  out  too  late,  for  not  alone  the  identical  site  of  the  house  itself,  but  the  immediate 
surroundings  should  also  be  tested,  as  rocky  and  gravelly'  spaces  and  the  almost  bottomless 
boggy  patch  with  its  dreaded  miasmatic  propensities  often  lie  side  by  side.  Beds  of  clay, 
though  perhaps  not  so  unhealthy',  are  cold  and  disagreeable,  being  most  difficult  to  drain  by 
the  natural  process  of  filtration.  In  flat  districts  there  is  a  class  of  residence  where  the  soil 
seems  to  retain  too  much  moisture,  thus  productive  of  a  kind  of  swampy  luxuriance.  These 
places,  though  outwardly  desirable,  seem  to  be  for  ever  unoccupied,  with  the  exception  of 
short  intermittent  tenancies.  The  stunted  and  starved  appearance  of  trees  and  vegetation  on 
a  clayey  surface  soil  is  well  known,  and  much  might  be  said  of  the  varying  degrees  of  success 
attained  by  those  who  essay  to  coax  and  cultivate  it.  But  for  health,  beauty,  luxuriance,  and 
ultimate  cheapness  select  a  site  with  an  under-stratum  of  gravel  or  marl  and  a  good  surface 
covering  of  loam.  This  refers  to  the  under-stratum.  Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  surface  soil. 
If  the  gardens  are  likely  to  be  extensive,  and  if  the  choice  lies  between  two  sites  where  the 
above-mentioned  conditions  are  about  equal,  it  will  be  found  a  great  saving  to  select  one  with  a 
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plentiful  covering  of  heathy  loam  soil.  I  never  fear  emphasising  and  reiterating  this  neces¬ 
sity.  Always  test  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  surface  soil,  whether  the  herbage  is  close  or 
spare ;  the  very  soul  of  success  in  the  garden  depends  upon  it.  Little  do  would-be-garden- 
makers  know  of  the  cost  of  importing  fibre  and  till  on  to  poor  or  exhausted  soils ;  vegetation 
may  grow,  but  that  will  never  do  for  a  gardener  ;  it  may  for  a  farmer.  If  that  quality  of 
abundant  luxuriance  is  lacking,  don’t  call  it  a  garden.  A  garden  needs  thoroughness  quite  as 
much  as  a  building.  You  may  put  up  an  erection  that  will  do  for  a  dwelling-place,  parcel  out 
a  plot  of  land  after  the  form  of  a  garden,  but  either  a  house  or  a  garden  worthy  the  name 
must  be  more  than  I'arren  necessity. 

Seldom  when  a  plan  of  a  country  house  is  given  do  we  find  any  indication  of  the  compass 
points  thereon.  I  am  sure  that  this  consideration  does  not  receive  the  due  importance  it 
deserves.  A  plan  without  anything  to  denote  the  aspect  just  simply  says  that  convenience 
and  skilful  planning  are  everything,  and  aspect  secondary  or  nothing. 

It  is  the  highest  tribute  of  praise  you  can  bestow  on  a  house,  a  building  (be  it  a  prison 
or  a  warehouse),  a  garden,  a  book,  a  poem,  or  a  piece  of  music  that  it  simply  and  unostenta¬ 
tiously  expresses  the  purpose  it  serves  according  to  the  most  direct  manner  consonant  with 
the  medium  dealt  in.  We  judge  the  success  of  an  author  according  to  his  power  of  trans¬ 
porting  us  as  witnesses  of  his  theme  and  effacing  himself.  The  extent  and  duration  of  the 
influence  of  the  work  are  the  measure  of  success  attained.  Similarly  with  the  designer  of 
the  mansion  and  its  garden ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  author  “  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh,”  so  in  the  case  of  the  designer  with  the  abundant  production  of 
the  earth  the  man  worketh.  But  no  !  Style  after  style  comes  and  goes,  fashion  after  fashion 
sweeps  by  and  leaves,  like  tidal  waves,  its  mark  on  every  hand,  and  almost  every  district ; 
and  there  are  those  who  would  fain  have  us  focus  our  vision  on  these  foreign  grand  and  semi¬ 
grand  tide-marks. 

I  give  here  an  example  of  misapplied  labour  and  money,  overlooked  by  my  own  home. 
I  must  admit  it  would  do  no  injustice  to  the  site  had  it  age  and  history,  but  it  does  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  owner.  On  one  of  the  most  romantic  wooded  eminences  on  the  shores  of 
Windermere,  surrounded  by  quite  a  panorama  of  bold  rocky  mountains,  someone  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  has  built  a  castellated  mansion,  apparently  a  copy  of  a 
fortified  one  with  archery  openings  adapted  to  serve  as  windows.  Looking  towards  this 
castle,  so  called,  is  a  Gothic  mansion  almost  as  costly,  designed  by  a  noted  architect,  and,  like 
the  former,  of  imported  material  which  although  better  suited  to  residential  requirements 
does  not  grace  either  the  district  or  the  site,  but  looks  like  a  frowning  nunnery  in  the  midst 
of  a  smiling,  happy  land.  These  examples  might  be  abundantly  multiplied  from  the  same 
district ;  but  now  if  instead  these  owners  and  architects  had  begun  with  the  eminently 
suitable  stone  of  the  district,  which  although  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  fine  masonry,  carving, 
moulding,  or  similar  embellishments,  nevertheless  has  a  rugged  beauty,  strong  and  massive, 
of  its  own,  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  fine  picturesque  district,  then  most  probably 
we  might  have  had  erections  of  quiet  dignity  and  homely  grandeur,  apparent  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  of  influence  indisputable  and  lasting,  the  truest  of  merits. 

Thus,  in  a  rather  disjointed  manner,  I  have  propounded  what  I  believe  to  be  the  theory 
of  the  making  of  a  home.  Practically  I  feel  that  I  am  little  more  than  a  crutch-maker — a 
deviser  of  makeshifts — to  enable  the  halt  and  the  lame  to  shamble  along. 

In  short.  Is  our  creed  to  be  subjective  truth  dependent  upon  the  objective,  or  is  it  to  be 
merely  subjective  ?  If  the  latter,  we  shall  be  largely  on  the  lines  of  an  irrigation  company 
whose  supply  is  limited,  and  must  needs  be  husbanded  in  canals  and  sluices ;  the  supply 
ever  decreasing  and  becoming  weaker  and  more  restricted  as  the  area  over  which  it  spreads 
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becomes  extended.  The  subjective  severed  from  the  objective  is  parasitic :  it  feeds  and 
battens  upon  itself. 

What  an  anomaly  to  speak  of  the  architectural  world  or  the  gardening  world  as  if  they 
were  sphei'es  detached  from  the  univer.se,  as  though  well-adjusted,  proportionate  buildings, 
elegant  design,  or,  considered  separately,  line  trees  and  well-grown  flowers  were  in  them¬ 
selves  a  world,  and  such-and  such  were  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  it  ! 

It  must  l)e  apparent  to  everyone  present  that  to  deal  in  general  with  so  large  a  subject 
as  the  home  environment  and  the  surrounding  landscape,  and  the  suitable  adaptation  of  the 
character  of  the  house  thereto,  it  would  l)e  needful  to  draw  largely  upon  examples  of  both  to 
clench  the  conclusion,  lint,  judging  from  reports  of  former  lectures  that  have  reached  me, 
notably  one  on  the  “  Architecture  of  the  Cotswolds,”  this  is  granted,  that  the  character  of 
eiich  district  throughout  the  country  has  its  own  special  type  of  architecture  adaptable  alike 
to  the  extensive  requirements  of  the  rich  and  to  the  modest  needs  of  the  cottager.  Nor  is  there 
any  lawful  restraint  imposed  upon  the  designer  thereby,  for  as  Nature  by  a  multitude  of  individual 
features  and  objects  secures  the  appropriate  collective  expression  of  the  district,  so  is  it  open 
to  the  designer,  provided  he  is  true  to  the  all-pervading  keynote,  to  give  the  human  needs  an 
endless  variety  of  suitable  means  of  expression.  A  noble  precipitous  Haven  Crag  or  Castle 
Hock,  rising  out  of  valleys  formed  by  the  usual  rounded  and  shouldered  Lakeland  fells,  says 
that  sameness  need  not  be  the  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  apathetic 
motley  mixture  of  Oothic,  Classic,  Italian,  Swiss,  Norwegian,  Scotch,  Herman,  Dutch,  Suburban, 
and  mostly  modern  sham  brick  and  half-timbered  houses,  with  foreign  and  exotic  gardens 
and  environment  to  match,  which  at  present  prevails,  not  alone  in  Lakeland,  but  elsewhere. 
AVhether  I  am  correct  according  to  dictionary  definition  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Paper 
I  prefer  to  distinguish  l)etween  the  environment  of  the  house  and  the  surrounding  landscape. 
The  environment  I  take  to  mean  the  bounds  or  environment  of  the  garden  proper,  where  we 
are  free  to  display  the  natural  desire  for  variety  of  foliage,  provided  we  are  guided  by  dominant 
keynote  struck  by  Nature,  and  we  observe  the  all-important  but  mostly  always  outraged  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  relative  scale  of  leafage.  I  would  include  the  hedgerows,  the  copse  of  oak,  or  the 
mass  of  Scotch  lirs  that  keep  the  orchard  snug,  or  the  orchard  itself—  all  the  result  of  man’s 
work  and  care.  By  the  surrounding  landscape  I  mean  the  combination  of  trees,  woods,  and 
fields,  hills,  plains,  dales,  the  images  and  incidents,  the  features  which  group  together  and 
impart  a  distinct  local  expression  thereto. 

Hills,  vales,  wood,  netted  in  a  silver  mist. 

Farms,  granges  doubled  up  among  the  hills, 

And  cattle  grazing  in  the  watered  vales. 

And  cottage  chimneys  smoking  through  the  wood. 

And  cottage  gardens  smelling  everywhere, 

Confused  with  smell  of  orchard. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject  I  would  like  to  make  quite  sure  that  I  am  rightly 
understood  when  I  refer  to  not  working  outwards  from  the  house.  I  use  this  expression  in 
the  sense  you  would  use  it  when  advising  your  pupils  that  they  must  not  attempt  to  work  from 
a  pretty  bay  window  to  a  complete  plan ;  that  if  there  be  a  bay  at  all  it  should  grow  naturally 
out  of  the  plan.  The  house  is  both  middle  distance  and  foreground.  The  first  if  looking 
towards  it,  the  second  if  looking  from  it,  but  with  this  additional  consideration,  that  it  is 
always  the  chief  centre  of  interest ;  and  so  far  as  all  this  is  connected  with  the  garden  cir¬ 
cumstances  must  decide  which  is  the  most  important. 

I  wish  you  to  observe  that  so  far  I  have  spoken  only  of — or,  at  the  most,  have  only  given 
a  practical  application  to — the  site  or  setting,  and  the  fact  that  the  house  should  in  some  sense 
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harmonise  with  the  surroundings.  In  doing  so  I  acknowledge  the  relative  position  in  which 
each,  considered  as  a  separate  entity,  should  be  placed — bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
amenities  of  the  home  cannot  be  complete,  or  the  house  properly  attached  to  the  landscape, 
without  a  garden.  In  passing  I  would  like  to  add  that  for  some  houses,  quite  apart  from  the 
plan  of  arrangement,  it  is  most  difficult  to  design  a  garden.  In  this  category  I  would  place  those 
houses  of  either  stone  or  brick  which  will  not  take  on  lichen  or  weather.  “  Build  long  and 
low,”  said  Wordsworth,  advising  a  friend ;  and  those  of  you  who  know  our  bonny  Westmor¬ 
land,  its  old  farmhouses  (jiractically  the  only  architecture  we  possess),  will  have  realised  how 
good  that  advice  was.  Surely  it  was  the  influence  of  the  hills  the  poet  loved  so  well  which 
dictated  this  advice ;  I  can  conceive  that  under  other  conditions  his  advice  would  have  been 
very  different.  With  Wordsworth  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  think  in  the  larger  sense; 
and  now  that  it  has  become  fashionable  to  think  in  continents,  I  hope  this  may  not  be  very 
difficult. 

I  am  induced  to  take  this  line,  because  I  know  that  many  hold  that  a  building,  garden, 
or  other  object  is  good  or  bad  according  to  its  detail ;  that  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  mass, 
the  architectural  expression  of,  say,  a  house,  is  dependent  entirely  upon  its  mouldings, 
cornices,  window  spacing,  or  those  other  points  which  are  classed  under  the  heading  of  detail. 
This  set  of  ideas  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  fruitful  source  of  that  unsatisfactory  planning  to 
which  I  shall  directly  draw  your  attention,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not 
the  plan  prepared  in  the  office,  reminiscent  of  the  latest  sketching  tour,  which  is  to  be  stuck 
on  to  the  site,  but  rather  the  impressions  and  inspirations  of  the  spot  which  should  guide  us 
both  in  the  preparations  of  our  plans  and  later  of  our  elevations  and  of  our  garden  scheme. 
In  short,  if  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  surroundings  with  fixed,  unalterable  features,  and  on 
the  other  a  house  designed  as  a  thing  by  itself,  without  reference  to  its  setting  or  the  special 
requirements  of  the  individual  site,  we  must  realise  that  we  have  imposed  on  the  garden 
designer,  whoever  he  may  be,  a  task  which  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  cure  for  this,  you  will  say,  is  to  be  solved  by  the  architect  undertaking  the  entire 
design  of  the  garden  surrounding  the  house  for  which  he  is  responsible.  I  think  I  have  given 
sufficient  proof  of  my  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  effort  in  this  direction — indeed,  I  am 
sincerely  hoping  that  one  result  of  this  Paper  may  be  a  wider  appreciation  of,  and  practical 
interest  in,  the  subject  of  garden-making,  and  if  this  leads  you  to  attempt  the  garden  I  wish 
you  every  success.  But  supposing  an  architect  to  have  the  technical  knowledge  requisite  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  garden  designs,  which  few  possess,  or  to  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  financial  strain  which  time  spent  on  the  garden  would  entail.  We  have  to  realise 
that  whatever  we  may  wish,  and  however  necessary  we  may  think  this  entire  control  to  be, 
we  have  often  to  deal  with  clients  with  great  souls  for  business  and  occasionally  little  interest 
beyond  -men  who  devote  their  lives  to  Combines  and  Trusts,  or  to  organising  and  specialising ; 
that,  do  what  we  will,  he  is  sure  to  ask  the  local  nurseryman  to  advise  him  as  to  the  correct 
manner  in  which  to  lay  out  his  garden.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  that  if  this  is  so,  the  case 
is  quite  hopeless.  Well,  I  admit  that  it  does  not  very  much  improve  your  chance  of  an 
effective  whole,  but  if  you  agree  with  me  and  have  allowed  yourselves  this  wider  outlook,  your 
chances  are  not  so  bad  as  at  first  sight  they  would  appear ;  for  I  contend  that,  whether 
you  design  the  gardens  or  not,  it  is  open  to  you  to  suggest,  by  your  plan  and  in  the  most 
unmistakable  manner,  the  general  lay-out  of  that  portion  of  the  site  which  most  nearly  con¬ 
cerns  your  architecture.  In  support  of  this  contention  I  will  give  you  an  example  from  my 
own  practice.  Some  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  an  architect  to  visit  an  estate  to  advise  respect- 
.  ing  a  new  drive  and  gardens  which  he  thought  would  be  required  round  the  old  house  to 
which  he  was  planning  additions.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  house  and  surroundings  I 
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made  certain  broad  propositions  as  to  positions  of  gate,  lodges,  carriage  court,  and  connect¬ 
ing  line  of  drive,  kitchen  garden,  bowling-green,  and  avenues.  Before  leaving,  the  estate 
baililf  told  me  he  had  in  his  possession  some  old  illuminated  parchment  plans  which  he 

thought  might  interest  me,  plans  on 
which  I  found  practically  everything 
I  had  proposed  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  the  plan  had  been  made. 
In  further  support  of  this  I  wish  to 
draw  your  attention  to  two  plans 
_  [ligs.  1  and  2],  both  of  which  were 
arranged  for  the  same  site.  As  you 
see  from  the  giid  of  levels,  the  ground 
falls  considerably  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
gently  from  N.  to  S.  There  is  a  good 
existing  drive  made  many  years  ago 
at  considerable  cost ;  there  is  a  ser- 
■'dce  road  at  the  north  end  of  the 
house,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this 
road  modern  stables  and  farm  build¬ 
ings,  which,  although  useful  and  sani¬ 
tary,  are  not  ornamental.  The  drive 
continues  at  a  low  level  to  the  east 
side  of  the  house  to  a  convenient 
alternative  entrance  on  the  east  of 
the  jn'operty.  Now  consider  what 
would  happen  if  plan  No.  1  were 
adopted.  The  south  front,  practically 
the  only  place  for  flowers,  is  taken 
up  liy  the  carriage  court.  Owing 
to  the  position  of  the  existing  drive 

- and  the  levels  of  the  ground,  the 

entrance  to  the  court  must  be  on  the 
west  side,  and  unless  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  must  reach  it  by  a  very  sharp 
curve.  Turning  from  the  court  to  the 
stables,  the  drive  must  pass  along  the 
west  front,  again  by  a  curve ;  so  your 
only  available  garden  ground  is  cut 
up  by  your  carriage  court  and  drives, 
the  latter  passing  in  front  of  every 
window'  of  the  entertaining  rooms. 
Now'  I  maintain  that  this  plan  and 
arrangement  does  not  suggest  a  satis¬ 


FIGS.  1  AND  2. 


factory  garden  treatment. 

"We  will  now  look  at  plan  No.  2,  arranged  for  the  same  site,  with  the  old  block  still 
standing,  and  the  dining-room  in  the  same  relation  to  it.  The  first  thing  you  notice  is  that 
the  south  front  is  no  longer  taken  up  by  the  carriage  court ;  that  instead  of  the  entrance 
porch,  with  its  attendant  inconveniences,  you  have  an  open  loggia  (not  very  clearly  show'ii  on 
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the  plan),  which  is  so  expressive  of  its  purpose  that  you  immediately  think  how  you  can  secure 
to  its  occupants  perfect  quiet,  with  the  accompanying  lawns  and  flowers,  and  the  music  of  birds 
and  the  sound  of  falling  water.  It  is,  however,  on  the  west  side  that  you  enter  most  into  the 
communion  of  ideas  which  were  running  through  the  architect’s  mind ;  and  now  you  notice 
that  instead  of  the  uninteresting  buildings  you  have  something  which  corresponds  to  the  pair 
of  old  gatehouses,  and  that  the  proportions  of  the  carriage  court  are  settled  by  the  length  of 
the  west  front. 

Opposite  the  entrance  there  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  level  plateau  above,  a 
garden  house  forming  a  part  of  the  gatehouse  plan,  which  says  as  plainly  as  possible  that  the 
architect  wanted  the  tennis  and  croquet  lawns  in  this  position.  Now,  having  learnt  so  much 
of  what  the  plan  suggested,  you  would  desire  to  see  what  you  have  already  partially  grasped, 
viz.  the  elevations,  which  help  you  still  further,  the  spread  and  line  of  the  house,  its  sky-line, 
its  proportion  and  its  mass,  all  of  which  would  tend  to  form  a  decision  in  the  mind  already 
impressed.  You  perceive  the  requisite  length  and  breadth  of  those  lines  we  call  terraces,  and 
also  the  assistance  which  must  be  obtained  from  the  garden  walls  on  the  east.  So  far  the 
weakest  side  becomes  apparent ;  indeed,  the  plan  with  a  little  help  from  the  elevations  has 
determined  the  larger  part  of  the  immediate  surroundings.  If  you  can  so  easily  determine 
tha,t  which  most  concerns  your  architecture,  why  rail  against  the  garden  maker — or  what  does 
it  really  matter  if  one’s  client  did  widen  his  stream  in  the  valley  into  pools  for  water-lilies, 
if  he  does  insert  a  few  pieces  of  stone  to  break  the  placid  peace  of  the  stream,  if  he  does 
stand  one  stone  higher  than  the  rest  as  an  invitation  to  the  water-wagtail  or  the  kingfisher — 
worse  things  have  been  done  in  the  name  of  architecture. 

I  think  we  may  now  venture  to  inquire  a  little  more  closely  into  the  plan  of  arrangement 
in  block  ;  and  here  I  venture  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
modern  house-planning,  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  old  examples 
throughout  the  country,  or  those  so  well  illustrated  in  Vitruvius  Britannicus  and  in  the  Wren 
and  other  portfolios  in  the  Soane  Museum.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  neither  does  it 
seriously  affect  my  contention,  how  the  interiors  therein  illustrated  are  adapted  to  modern 
requirements.  Judging  from  the  way  the  house  is  placed  on  the  site,  the  grouping  of  its 
accessory  buildings,  the  arrangements  of  the  drives  and  courts,  the  position  of  kitchen  offices, 
and  the  ease  of  connection  with  the  public  highways,  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  laundry, 
these  plans  have  never,  in  my  opinion,  been  excelled.  Now,  from  the  aspect  of  the  garden,  as 
well  as  the  larger  one  already  referred  to,  it  is  most  important  that  questions  of  necessity, 
of  convenience,  and  of  shelter  should  influence  the  disposal  and  the  grouping  of  the  several  parts. 
If  these  three  conditions  have  been  properly  observed  you  will  have  secured  a  mass  of  buildings 
which  will  suggest  a  very  comfortable  residence.  A.nd,  further,  the  garden  is  three  parts 
made  when  you  have  provided  those  outdoor  departments,  such  as  drives  and  kitchen  garden, 
which  are  not  provided  for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  but  from  considerations  of  necessity  and 
utility.  If  to  these  you  add  a  terrace,  a  bowling-green,  and  a  croquet  lawn,  all  of  which  might 
quite  reasonably  be  considered  necessities,  you  are  a  very  long  way  towards  the  realisation 
of  your  garden  scheme.  From  this  you  will  see  that  I  hold  to  the  position  on  which  I  have 
been  so  often  attacked,  viz.  that  a  garden  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  its  plan  and 
connection  with  the  house,  and  yet  as  a  completed  whole  it  partakes  as  much  of  the  character 
of  the  landscape  as  of  the  house.  As  we  have  now  come  to  close  quarters  with  our  subject, 
before  giving  you  what  I  consider  a  fairly  satisfactory  arrangement  I  wish  to  show  by  one  or 
two  examples  how  easy  it  is  to  make  this  happy  combination  of  parts  impossible. 

The  first  is  the  plan  of  a  house  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the  South  Coast :  the  site 
is  a  field  of  very  sandy  loam  several  acres  in  extent,  with  a  contour  which  suggests  that  the 
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sandy  dunes  at  one  time  covered  it.  There  is  now  a  smoothness  and  roundness  about  the 
gently  undulating  ground,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  some  six  feet  above  the  proposed  floor 
level  of  the  house.  At  right  angles  to  the  west  front,  from  which  quarter  come  terrific  winds 
the  ground  slopes  very  quickly,  whilst  to  the  south  there  is  a  shelving  brae  running  down  to 


the  stream  some 
twenty-four  feet  be¬ 
low.  The  view  of  the 
sea  is  to  the  west, 
about  a  mile  distant, 
and  between  the  sea 
and  the  house  are 
two  lines  of  railways 
unscreened  by  a  single 
bank  or  tree.  To  the 
south-west  are  the 
ever-extending  sub¬ 
urbs  ;  but  from  the 
south  to  south-east 
there  is  a  delightful 
stretch  of  country, 
rich  meadows  alter¬ 
nating  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  masses  of  trees, 
between  which  can  be 
seen  the  distant  hills 
bathed  in  bluest  at¬ 
mosphere.  I  wish  you 
to  realise  that  from 
the  edge  of  the  brae 
to  the  line  of  the  road 
from  which  the  drive 
enters,  the  ground  is 
practically  level ;  re¬ 
member  also  that 
the  west  is  a  quarter 
from  which  the  wind 
sweeps  with  such 
terrific  force  that, 
owing  to  the  fall  of 
the  ground,  you  can¬ 
not  screen  with  plan- 

I'lG.  3. — PLAN  OF  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  ON  SOUTH  COAST. 

tations  ;  to  the  south¬ 
west  the  suburbs  which  you  would  desire  not  to  see.  I  should  here  like  to  say  that  one  of 
the  happiest  circumstances  in  connection  with  garden-making  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  can 
within  its  area  transform  your  imperfect  prospect  into  a  pleasing  scene  by  planting  where  a 
screen  or  block  is  required,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  opening  out  specially  interesting  bits 
of  landscape  -  -  you  may  call  this  merging,  or  what  you  like.  On  such  a  site  as  this  you  would 
say  the  first  considerations  were  aspect,  shelter,  a  sunny  garden  full  of  flowers,  a  mass  of 
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plantation  to  hide  villadom,  and  shade,  with  a  peep  across  the  delightful  landscape,  and 
glimpses  of  the  sea.  Observe  what  would  happen  :  the  spread  of  the  building  takes  little  note 
of  the  wind  ;  all  the  entertaining  rooms,  except  the  dining-room,  which  looks  into  the 
entrance  verandah,  face  west ;  whilst  the  entire  south  front  is  occupied  by  the  kitchen  offices, 
and  the  building  line  is  carried  so  near  the  edge  of  the  brae  as  to  leave  no  space  for  a  plantation 
to  screen  or  hide  the  property  already  referred  to.  In  this  case  everything  would  be  sacrificed 
to  the  sea  view.  The  plan  just  shown  bears  specially  upon  the  garden  part  of  the  scheme. 
Almost  every  disability  here  referred  to  could  be  overcome  by  turning  what  is  now  the  west 


front  to  the  south  and  setting  back  the  building-line  about  eighty  feet  to  the  north  and  fifty 
feet  to  the  east. 

I  now  wish  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  ground  plan  of  additions  to  a  house  erected, 
say,  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  an  alternative  proposal  which  was  made  for  dealing  with  the 
additions.  I  particularly  wish  you  to  grasp  the  qualities  of  the  site,  which  is  an  exceedingly 
fine  one.  The  site,  of  many  acres  in  extent,  has  a  steep  slope  between  the  north-to-south 
boundaries.  You  will  realise  the  height  of  house  plateau  when  I  tell  you  that  between 
the  ^higher  terrace  and  the  lily-pond  there  are  no  fewer  than  sixty-six  steps  between  the 
several  flights ;  the  walks,  as  also  the  intervening  terraces,  are  carried  on  a  slope  of  1  in  50. 
Across  the  entire  width  I  of  the  property,  from  a  line  with  the  main  terrace  to  the  northern 
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boundary,  there  is  a  magnificent  wood  of  fine  beeches,  which  tower  high  above  the  roof 
of  the  house,  forming  a  glorious  background  to  both  house  and  garden.  From  this 
description  you  will  see  that  the  first  proprietor  was  quite  right  in  building  lengthwise  along 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  that  the  jiresent  proprietor  wisely  extended  in  the  same  direction. 
As  you  will  see  later,  I  think  it  was  unwise  to  retain  the  position  of  entrance  porch  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  older  edifice. 

From  the  east  end  of  the  house  and  in  line  with  the  main  building  there  is  a  fine  natural 
avenue,  or  rather  clearing  through  the  plantation,  with  a  drive  down  the  centre.  Now  look 
at  the  plan  and  you  will  see  from  the  position  of  the  entrance  that  instead  of  the  avenue 
finishing  at  the  house,  it  is  necessary  to  skirt  round  it,  and  to  obtain  a  carriage  turn  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size  to  cut  into  the  wooded  slope  at  the  back.  The  kitchen  court  and  tradesmen’s 
entrance  are  close  to  the  main  porch.  It  is  impossible  to  screen  the  kitchen  offices  entirely, 
and,  worst  of  all,  every  tradesman,  and  every  cart,  has  to  pass  through  the  main  carriage  turn 
to  get  to  their  proper  entrance.  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  from  the  garden  point 
of  view  this  is  quite  an  impossible  plan.  Notice  in  the  alternative  plan  for  additions  the 
difference ;  the  entrance,  of  some  architectural  merit,  completes  the  vista  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue  as  you  drive  up,  there  is  an  ample  enclosed  court,  the  tradesmen’s  road  is  carried  out 
of  sight  behind  a  mass  of  yews  to  the  kitchen  offices,  and  the  old  entrance  is  converted  into 
the  proprietor’s  den  or  business  room.  Here  from  the  window  he  can  give  orders  to  the 
coachman  or  gardeners,  or  meet  any  of  the  business  gentlemen  who  call  upon  him.  Such  a 
room  is  of  more  use  to  a  proiuuetor  interested  in  the  management  of  his  estate  than  the 
one  he  calls  his  study.  One  advantage  attaches  to  both  plans,  viz.  that  the  south  front  is 
entirely  private.  These  two  plans  of  gardens,  widely  apart,  if  taken  together  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  much  could  be  done  by  an  ill-considered  plan  to  thwart  the  garden  maker  anxious 
to  realise  a  good  scheme. 

For  the  purpose  of  l)ringing  the  several  considerations  dealt  with  in  this  section  of  my 
Paper  to  a  head  I  now  give  you  my  plan  of  gardens  on  the  top  of  Flagstaff  Hill,  Colwyn  Bay, 
a  place  with  which  it  has  been  my  great  pleasure  and  my  greatest  misfortune  to  be  connected. 
This  site,  I  think,  includes  within  its  twenty  acres  almost  every  difficulty  with  which  the  garden 
maker  can  have  to  deal,  difficulties  with  which  I  flattered  myself  I  had  in  my  plan  (for  once) 
successfully  grappled. 

Flagstaff  Hill  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Colwyn  Bay,  420  feet  above  the  sea-level  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  bay.  The  site  is  reached  by  two  main  roads,  one  by 
Pwllycrochan  Avenue  to  the  gate  houses,  the  other  an  easier  approach,  by  Oak  Avenue,  to  the 
lower  lodge  at  foot  of  the  curved  drive,  some  400  yards  long.  This  drive  has  an  even  gradient  of 
4  in  13  from  lodge  to  carriage  coort.  Before  explaining  the  plan  I  ought  to  say  that,  whilst  I 
am  responsible  for  the  entire  arrangement  as  here  shown,  I  was  not  the  architect  for  the  lodges, 
the  stables,  nor  yet  the  house  which  it  is  proposed  to  build,  although  these  buildings,  so  far 
as  erected,  have  followed  my  setting-out  plan. 

Very  few  sites  in  the  British  Isles  command  such  an  extensive  panorama  of  sea  and  land¬ 
scape  scenery.  Under  favourable  atmospheric  conditions  the  Isle  of  j\Ian,  sixty  miles  distant, 
can  be  distinctly  outlined  ;  the  Westmorland  Hills,  still  more  remote,  are  occasionally  visible  ; 
and  frequently  the  tower  of  New  Brighton  can  be  clearly  recognised.  Puflin  Island  and  the 
Menai  Straits  are  within  easy  viewq  and  the  Snowdon  range  of  mountains  forms  a  magnificent 
background  in  the  west.  The  direction  of  these  views  is  indicated  by  the  radiating  lines 
shown  on  the  plan.  The  principal  view  from  position  (4)  on  the  plan  across  the  carriage 
court,  takes  in  the  Conway  Valley  and  Castle.  From  (5)  is  seen  Little  Orme’s  Head,  (6)  Colwyn 
Bay,  and  (7  and  8)  the  east  end  of  the  bay,  with  Pdiyl  in  the  distance.  All  the  fine  views 
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range  from  the  south-west  to  east,  that  looking  due  south  being  somewhat  uninteresting,  and 
therefore  the  princijial  factor  in  deciding  the  plan  of  the  garden  in  this  direction,  which  if 
bright  and  gay  would,  it  was  thought,  make  up  for  absence  of  view. 

The  proi)rietor  wished  the  house  so  placed  and  planned  that  he  should  not  only  obtain 
the  best  views  from  each  room,  hut  also  that  he  should  have  the  best  aspect  (if  you  consider 
direction  of  views  you  will  see  the  difficulty),  ensuring  the  rooms  being  as  sunny  as  possible 
and  securely  protected  from  the  wind.  He  also  wished  to  find  a  sheltered  walk  on  which  to 
promenade  from  whichever  direction  the  wind  might  blow.  The  radiating  lines  and  the  plan 
denote  how  the  first  conditions  were  met,  all  the  entertaining  rooms  except  the  morning 
room,  which  only  obtains  the  morning  sun  for  a  very  short  time,  and  the  billiard  room,  on  which 
the  sun  falls  a  little  after  midday,  complying.  The  last  condition  was  the  most  difficult  to 
meet.  Broadly  speaking,  the  two  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  direction  of  the  upper  corners 
of  the  plan  diagonally  to  the  lower  cross-corners,  or  from  slightly  south-to-west  and  east-to- 
north.  The  stables,  lodges,  cowsheds,  and  kitchen  wing  make  an  ample  protection  against 
the  first,  but  the  second  could  not  he  guarded  against,  though  much  is  done  in  this  direction 
by  the  T-shaped  plan  and  the  protection  at  (7),  and  also  the  high  terrace  wall  and  summer  house 
at  the  end  of  the  terrace  (18)  which  screens  a  large  portion  of  the  terraces.  The  curved  drive  is 
well  protected,  the  ground  between  the  walk  and  the  kitchen  garden  having  been  raised  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  and  planted  with  maritime  pines,  Scotch  firs,  and  evergreen  oaks.  The  latter 
will  in  years  to  come  give  the  best  possible  protection,  without  growing  so  high  as  to  obstruct 
the  view  from  the  house. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  the  original  state  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  shelter 
on  the  part  of  the  estate  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  house,  we  have  by  the  arrangements  just 
referred  to,  and  by  the  additional  protection  afforded  by  the  garden  walls  and  the  range  of  glass, 
succeeded  in  securing  a  garden  which,  when  all  the  work  is  complete,  should  be  as  sheltered, 
as  sunny,  and  as  shady  as  any  in  the  valley  below. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  criticise  my  own  plan,  I  would  like  to  say  that  had  I  this  work  to 
do  again  I  would  endeavour  to  form  a  separate  road  l)etween  the  kitchen  court  and  the  public 
highway. 

My  last  remarks  must  centre  round  my  next  plan,  and  the  block  plan  of  the  same  house 
showing  connection  with  the  gardens  and  landscape  [figs.  6  and  7].  Please  remember  that  I 
do  not  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  house  planning,  hut  as  showing  a  general  arrangement  on 
a  particular  site  which  would  give  the  garden  designer  the  help  he  should  receive  from  the 
plan  of  the  house.  This  plan  explains  interior  arrangements  so  fully  that  I  need  not  again 
refer  to  it ;  but,  as  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  practical  working  of  the  place,  I  wish  you  to 
notice  the  relative  position  of  the  carriage  court,  stables,  kitchen  court,  drying-ground,  the 
gardener’s  frame-yard,  and  their  connection  with  the  back  road. 

Now  for  the  block  plan,  the  different  departments  of  which  are  as  follows :  (1)  carriage 
court,  (2)  porch,  (3)  entertaining-block,  (4)  conservatory,  [5)  kitchen  wing,  larder,  boots,  &c., 
(6)  laundry  with  coal-cellar  under  and  drying-room  over,  (7)  dairy,  (8)  stable-yard  and  drying- 
ground,  (9)  coachman’s  cottage,  (10)  gardener’s  cottage,  (11)  kitchen  court,  (12)  basin  for 
water  supply,  on  walled-in  kitchen  garden,  (13)  toolhouse  with  fruit-room  over,  (14)  potting 
shed,  with  heating-chamber  under,  a  range  of  glass  connecting  this  with  open  loggia  leading 
from  the  dining-room,  (15)  manure-shed  and  compost-bins  for  peat,  loam,  sand,  etc.,  (16)  two 
small  houses  for  cucumbers  and  melons,  (17)  garden  yard  enclosed  by  wall,  against  which 
is  a  wooden  awning  for  the  protection  of  ladders,  etc.,  (18)  frameyard,  with  ample  space  for 
cold-frames,  hotbeds,  and  standing  ground  for  chrysanthemums,  (19)  garden  pavilions,  and 
(20)  the  orchard. 
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The  main  and  lower  terrace  and  fountain  garden  come  naturally  in  front  of  the  enter¬ 
taining  rooms,  and  the  tennis  lawn  on  the  west  ;  the  kitchen  garden,  generally  the  most  perfect 
part  of  all,  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  terrace.  There  within  the  high  walls  can  be 
found  shelter  from  the  winds  ;  there  you  will  pluck  your  earliest  flower  and  the  last  rose  of 
summer,  your  most  delicious  strawberry  and  most  luscious  plum.  And,  as  it  is  only  the 
kitchen  garden,  you  can  grow  those  common  flowers  which  the  professional  gardener  would 
banish  from  the  terraces  ;  there  you  can  grow  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and  water  mint ;  therefore, 
says  Bacon,  you  are  to  set  whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 

You  ask.  Is  this  to  be  the  end  of  the  garden  ?  By  no  means  !  Away  in  the  hollow 
is  the  lake  margined  with  water  hawthorn  and  water-lilies.  On  its  banks  are  knolls  of  oak 
and  masses  of  rhododendron  interspersed  with  wild  gardens  and  glades  of  grass.  But  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  title  have  been  reached,  not,  I  hope,  without  showing  that  the  house 
and  garden  should  be  the  outcome  of  local  conditions ;  that  in  particular  the  garden,  which 
is  the  link  between  the  house  and  the  landscape,  should  receive  suggestion  and  help  from  the 
house  as  well  as  the  surrounding  country. 

Just  one  word  for  the  orchard.  The  fact  that  we  were  all  boys  once  should  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  lengthening  out  this  Paper  so  as  to  include  it.  We  have  forgiven  the  apple  tree 
long  ago  for  bowing  its  head  to  Adam’s  will.  Says  John  Burroughs,  “  It  is  an  ominous  sign 
when  you  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  eating  an  apple  in  the  street.  When  your  neighbour  has 
apples  and  you  have  none,  and  make  no  nocturnal  visits  to  his  orchard,  then  be  assured  you 
are  no  longer  a  boy  either  in  heart  or  years.” 

You  cannot  think  of  an  orchard  without  realising  how  beauty  waits  on  use.  You  say 
your  ground  is  too  restricted  to  allow  of  both  conifers  and  fruit  trees  ;  then  let  the  conifers 
go,  and  every  youth  of  your  acquaintance  will  love  you  for  so  wise  a  choice.  A  country 
house  and  garden  without  an  orchard?  Impossible!  Where  shall  you  place  it?  Just 
where  fancy  suggests.  I  love  it  so  much  that  I  would  not  criticise  you  wherever  you  placed 
it ;  but  if  you  want  to  be  absolutely  correct,  and  if  you  are  anxious  to  have  carefully  pruned 
trained  trees,  choose  a  position  near  the  kitchen  garden.  Plant  regularly  in  straight  rows, 
and  do  not  mix  your  cherries  and  apples,  pears  and  plums  too  much,  but  try  to  obtain  effect 
by  grouping  each  together.  If  you  cannot  afford  a  few  extra  trees  to  make  up  for  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  jays,  plant  it  somewhere  under  the  eye  of  the  gardener ;  but  in  my  opinion  the 
great  thing  is  to  plant  an  orchard. 

Good  is  an  orchard,  very  good. 

Though  one  should  wear  no  monkish  hood  ; 

Eight  good  when  spring  awakes  her  flute. 

And  good  in  yellowing  time  of  fruit. 

I  must  plead  guilty  to  leaving  you  with  the  form  without  the  dress.  As  a  garden  lover 
anxious  for  the  spreading  of  his  art,  I  wish  to  help  others  on  what  seems  to  me  the  right  road. 
I  have  brought  you  to  the  gate,  and  fain  would  go  inside  and  help  you  dress  and  clothe  your 
walls ;  wreathe  garlands  of  roses  and  clematis  through  the  balustrade,  entice  polypod 
ceterach,  toadflax,  and  fumitory  between  the  chinks  in  the  wall;  fix  the  Cupid  with  his 
dart  right  opposite  the  lovers’  bower ;  plant  the  yews  and  box,  lavender  and  rosemary ;  fill 
the  borders  with  every  homely  flower  that  grows ;  help  you  grave  deep  on  the  sundial  the 
call  to  work  while  it  is  day.  But  this  I  must  for  the  present  leave.  If  in  my  Paper  I  have 
brought  you  to  a  point  at  which  you  cannot  stay,  if  you  must  walk  boldly  in  and  work,  right 
glad  shall  I  be.  In  conclusion  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  I  have  referred  specially  to  neither 
the  formal  nor  to  the  landscape  school ;  if  you  ask  me  to  say  to  which  I  belong  I  must  answer. 
Show  me  your  site  and  I  will  tell  you  ;  there  is  work  in  plenty  for  both ;  the  help  of  all  is 
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needed.  I  believe  if  we  could  divest  ourselves  of  some  of  the  prejudices  called  schools,  and 
devote  our  energies  to  earnest  and  unstinting  study  (remembering  always  that  the  wisest  men 
can  learn  something  from  fools),  and  apply  that  study  to  the  perfection  of  our  craft,  if  we  could 
allow  our  professional  jealousies  to  give  place  to  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  we  might  yet 
do  something  to  advance  the  peaceful  arts  of  the  little  England  we  all  love  so  well. 


DISCUSSION  OF  ME.  MAWSON’S  PAPEK. 

The  President,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  H.  E.  MILNER,  F.L.S.  [H.A.],  who  rose 
on  the  invitation  of  the  President,  moved  that  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Mawson  for  his  Paper.  He  agreed  that  architects 
and  garden  designers  should  work  together  in 
harmony,  but  in  his  opinion  the  architect  should 
have  the  prevailing  voice  in  the  treatment  next 
the  house,  so  as  to  assure  its  being  in  harmony 
with  the  house,  and  that  the  plan  of  the  whole 
laying  out  should  be  submitted  to  him.  The  two 
arts  were  somewhat  distinct,  and  the  garden 
designer  could  by  his  experience  bring  into  pro¬ 
minence  any  particular  view  that  he  might  deter¬ 
mine  was  the  best.  He  could  by  skill  lead  the 
eye  in  any  desired  direction.  He  could  alter  the 
straightness  of  a  boundary  by  his  colour  and  mode 
of  planting,  and  he  would  take  cognisance  of  any 
characteristic  points  in  the  landscape.  He  thought 
it  necessary  that  the  garden  designer  should  be 
able  to  realise  his  picture  finished.  He  had  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  some  of  the  best 
architects  of  our  time,  and  he  had  always  found 
that  their  appreciation  of  the  situation  next  the 
house  was  essential  and  worthy  of  most  serious 
consideration.  He  would  advise  architects  to  give 
their  house  more  base.  The  plan  must  be  settled 
between  the  owner  and  the  architect.  The  aspect 
was  an  important  consideration,  and  in  a  fairly 
square  house  south-east  is  the  best.  He  had  no 
prejudices  against  building  on  loamy  clay  soil,  as 
it  was  a  much  better  conductor  of  heat  than  sand 
and  gravel,  and  therefore  a  more  even  temperature 
prevailed.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mawson  in 
not  working  to  the  house  but  from  it.  The 
occupants  were  more  frequently  in  the  building 
than  in  the  grounds,  but  the  views  should  develop 
from  the  detailed  base  to  the  broad  lines  generally 
to  be  made  or  forced,  with  foreground  and  dis¬ 
tances. 

Me.  W.  G.  WILSON  [A.]  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks.  He  had  listened  to  Mr.  Mawson’s 
Paper  with  much  interest.  It  had  been  their 
fortune  in  listening  to  Papers  by  gentlemen  who 
were  not  members  of  the  architectural  profession 
to  be  called  somewhat  over  the  coals,  and  Mr. 
Mawson,  too,  had  called  them  over  the  coals  that 
evening.  He  must  say  that  in  the  designing  of 
houses  it  had  never  been  his  fault,  and  he  knew 


of  no  architect  of  any  capacity  who  would  fail, 
first  of  all,  to  consider  the  points  of  the  compass 
in  designing  his  house.  He  had  had  the  difficulty 
forced  upon  him  with  regard  to  designing  gardens 
which  Mr.  Mawson  had  raised,  but  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  the  difficulty  had  not  emanated  from 
him,  but  from  the  gardener  who  had  been  called 
in  to  advise  as  to  the  laying  out  of  the  gardens. 
He  thought  that  every  architect  who  designed  a 
house  desired,  not  only  that  the  best  points  of  his 
house  should  be  embraced  in  the  view  from  the 
gardens,  but  that  the  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  from  the  house  should  be  led  up  to  by 
the  foreground  formed  by  the  gardens.  There¬ 
fore  he  thought  that  Mr.  Mawson  had  made 
rather  an  uncalled-for  charge — a  charge  which 
had  been  made  against  them  by  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  other  branches  of  the  art  as  well 
as  that  connected  with  gardening.  He  had 
listened  with  the  greater  interest  to  the  Paper 
because  in  the  case  of  a  house  which  he  de¬ 
signed  in  Liverpool,  situated  in  a  rustic,  old- 
fashioned  position,  one  would  naturally  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  formal  garden  treatment  would  be 
the  best ;  but  over  and  beyond  the  site  of  the 
house  there  was  a  far-distant  view  of  the  Welsh 
hills,  and  in  planning  a  formal  garden  to  suit  the 
house,  which  was  of  a  somewhat  old-fashioned 
design,  the  proprietor  held  that  such  a  garden 
was  quite  unsuitable  for  the  position  ;  that  instead 
of  being  a  formal  garden,  which  would  be  a  sort 
of  complement  to  the  house,  the  garden  ought  to 
be  the  foreground  to  the  view  that  was  seen  from 
the  windows  of  the  house,  and  so  insisted  on 
having  rockeries  and  winding  paths,  and  what  not, 
to  lead  up  to  the  far-distant  view  of  the  Welsh 
mountains.  He  had  never  been  quite  clear  in  his 
own  mind  whether  a  landscape  garden  was  the 
proper  thing  for  such  a  site,  or  whether  the  formal 
garden  which  he  had  set  his  mind  upon  to 
emphasise  the  view  of  the  house  was  the  correct 
thing.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Mawson’s 
views  on  the  point,  viz.  whether  where  a  house 
was  placed  amidst  quaint  surroundings,  but,  being 
on  a  higher  site,  overlooked  a  far-distant  view 
of  natural  mountain  scenery,  the  garden  ought 
to  be  a  formal  garden,  or  whether  he  would 
consider  wholly  the  view  which  he  would  have 
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from  the  house,  and  would  make  the  garden 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  scene  beyond.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  aspect,  he  did  not  think 
it  quite  fair  to  the  profession  to  show  plans  of  a 
house,  and  a  very  large  and  important  house 
apparently,  with  the  whole  of  the  entertaining 
rooms  facing  due  west,  and  the  kitchen  and  other 
offices  facing  south.  lie  fancied  that  must  be 
unique,  or  almost  unique,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
was  a  difficulty  which  Mr.  Mawson  would  have  to 
overcome  very  often. 

Mr.  It.  S.  LUltIMER  [A.]  said  he  had 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Mawson’s 
Taper,  and  entirely  endorsed  his  view  as  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  aspect  in  laying  out  the 
garden  in  the  relation  of  the  garden  to  the  house. 
He  did  not  think  the  plan  that  he  showed,  where 
the  kitchen  and  scullery  were  facing  due  south, 
was  by  any  means  a  unique  example.  He  had 
seen  many  houses  where  the  architect  seemed  to 
have  got  into  his  head  a  type  of  elevation  which 
he  wished  to  adopt,  and  he  had  packed  in  his 
plan  to  suit  the  elevation,  and  he  had  made  his 
kitchen  and  other  offices  not  only  look  to  the 
south  but  entirely  overlook  the  garden.  In  his 
small  experience  he  had  found  that  that  was  a 
thing  that  clients  generally  were  very  keen  about, 
that  the  servants  should  not  overlook  the  garden. 
On  going  to  a  site  first  the  architect,  he  thought, 
should  carefully  consider  the  blocks  of  his  house, 
where  his  kitchen  garden  ought  to  he  situated, 
and  the  direction  in  which  it  should  look,  and 
where  his  public  rooms  ought  to  look,  and  which 
way  the  more  business  part  of  the  house  should 
lace.  Also  the  method  of  approach  to  the  house 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  avenue  were  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  Scotland,  where  they  had 
to  nurse  every  bit  of  sun  they  could  get,  the 
approach  should  always  be  from  the  north  if 
possible,  and  all  the  public  rooms  should  be  to 
the  south  and  to  the  west.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  treatment  referred  to  by  the  last 
speaker,  that  was  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of 
instinct.  When  an  architect  got  to  a  site  his 
instinct  told  him,  more  or  less,  whether  a  formal 
treatment  or  a  natural  treatment  was  the  one 
for  a  particular  plan  ;  no  hard-and-fast  rule  of 
any  kind  could  be  laid  down.  Each  piece  of 
work  that  an  architect  got  of  this  description 
must  be  looked  at  entirely  on  its  own  merits. 
The  architect  should  consider  all  the  surroundings 
of  the  house  in  arranging  his  plans.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  most  architects  lived  in  towns  and 
not  in  the  country,  and  in  his  opinion  only  an 
architect  who  had  lived  a  great  deal  in  the  country 
could  lay  out  a  garden.  He  thought  the  ideal 
connection  was  when  the  architect  mapped  out 
the  whole  scheme  and  then  called  in  some  sym¬ 
pathetic  man,  like  Mr.  Mawson,  who  could  give 
instructions  as  to  the  horticulture,  the  planting, 
and  that  kind  of  thing  about  which  no  architect 


could  possibly  have  a  thorough  knowledge — that 
is  to  say,  a  nurseryman’s  knowledge. 

Mr.  LEONARD  STOKES  [E*. |  said  that  he 
was  afraid  that  if  it  was  laid  down  hard  and  fast 
that  aspect  was  everything  the  architect  might 
find  himself  in  somewhat  of  a  hole ;  if,  for 
instance,  the  living-rooms  were  made  to  face 
south  and  looked  into  a  bank,  the  proprietor  would 
not  thank  him.  WTiereas,  though  the  theorist 
said,  “  Place  your  living-rooms  to  the  south,”  the 
proprietor  might  have  a  pet  view  facing  north. 
He  himself  had  a  client  with  that  kind  of  view, 
and  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  the  drawing-room 
facing  north,  and  to  contrive  to  get  a  little  sun 
into  it.  If  the  best  view  was  to  the  north,  the 
drawing-rooms  must  certainly  be  placed  so  that 
some  windows  faced  the  north.  As  regards  one 
of  the  plans  shown,  Mr.  Mawson  said  that  the  sea 
was  to  the  west,  and  probably  the  client  insisted 
on  the  living-rooms  facing  the  sea,  as  he  wanted 
to  look  at  it.  On  the  face  of  it,  his  architect 
appeared  to  be  a  little  bit  of  a  duffer,  because  he 
put  the  kitchen  facing  south,  which  he  need  not 
have  done;  but  if  the  client  insisted  on  having 
the  living-rooms  facing  the  west,  for  the  reason 
mentioned,  it  was  just  possible,  though  it  was 
hard  to  believe,  that  there  might  have  been  some 
reason  for  putting  the  kitchen  facing  south,  though 
certainly  it  was  not  ideal.  But  it  was  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  that  the  living- 
rooms  must  face  the  south,  and  the  kitchen  and 
offices  face  the  north.  Special  cases  had  to  be 
treated  in  a  special  way.  He  had  to  confess 
that  he  had  designed  a  drawing-room  facing  the 
north,  and  a  kitchen  the  south.  He  had  tried  to 
prevent  the  sun  coming  into  the  kitchen,  and  he 
had  tried  to  get  the  sun  into  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  only  by  using  a  little  ingenuity  that  they 
could  get  over  special  difficulties.  But  if  they 
tried  to  follow  what  sounded  all  very  well  theo¬ 
retically,  and  did  not  allow  their  clients  to  look  at 
their  pretty  views,  they  would  not  give  satis¬ 
faction  ;  and  that  was  a  matter  they  all  had  to 
think  about.  So  that,  although  he  agreed  in 
principle  that  they  must  get  sun  into  their  houses, 
he  did  not  thmk  it  fair  to  condemn  the  architect 
who  put  the  living-rooms  to  get  the  sea  Hew,  and 
perhaps  unavoidably  got  the  kitchen  to  the  south. 
There  might  have  been  something  that  drove  him 
into  it  against  his  will.  Clients  were  obstinate 
people,  and  sometimes  architects  were  driven  to 
do  things  they  could  not  well  get  out  of. 

Mr.  E.  W.  HUDSON  [H.]  said  he  should  like 
to  know  how  Mr.  Stokes  had  succeeded  in  so 
very  important  and  difficult  a  thing  as  getting  the 
sun  on  to  facades  having  a  northern  aspect.  If 
he  could  only  do  that  in  some  of  our  London 
sites  it  would  be  a  fortune  to  him  and  a  great 
many  others.  He  had  listened  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  Paper,  and  he  should  like  to  sup¬ 
port  the  vote  of  thanks.  He  supposed  that  in  a 
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past  century,  when  such  Palladian  residences  were 
put  up  as  Wanstead  Park,  Prior  Park,  or  Waverley 
Abbey,  it  was  customary  for  architects  to  poise 
the  buildings  on  an  extensive  basement,  by  which 
the  reception-rooms  could  get  a  view  over  a  small 
hill  or  high  ground,  which  otherwise  would  have 
prevented  enjoyment  of  a  prospect  from  the 
windows.  Mr.  Mawson’s  Paper  had  given  them 
both  poetry  and  practice,  and,  though  his  lantern 
pictures  had  been  confined  mostly  to  modern 
examples,  it  would  be  most  interesting  if  they 
could  have  views  of  and  study  some  of  the  old 
gardens  which  they  recalled  to  their  imagination 
as  they  listened  to  his  descriptions.  Mr.  Mawson 
mentioned  one,  Haddon  Hall,  and  there  were 
many — such  as  Hampton  Court,  Waverley  Abbey, 
Wilton,  Montacute,  and  others — in  which  they 
could  still  see  the  arrangements  that  he  believed 
obtained  amongst  the  old  monastic  establishments, 
where  the  orchard  was  placed,  as  Mr.  Mawson 
suggested,  quite  close  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

Me.  INIGO  TRIGGS  [A.]  said  that  in  study¬ 
ing  old  gardens  he  found  that  very  often  the  plan 
of  the  house  was  quite  ignored  in  regard  to  the 
gardens.  There  were  exceptional  cases  of  course  ; 
that  shown  them  by  Mr.  Mawson  seemed  very 
exceptional.  He  understood  Mr.  Mawson’s  point 
to  be  that  if  the  house  had  been  put  a  little 
further  back  a  very  good  garden  could  have  been 
got  on  the  south  side ;  but  what  was  required  was 
to  keep  the  view  on  the  west  side  in  that  case. 

Me.  mawson,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Milner 
had  evidently  overlooked  one  passage  which  he 
thought  he  had  read  very  carefully.  When  he 
spoke  of  working  “  towards  the  house  ”  and  “  from 
the  house  ”  he  did  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  that 
we  must  start  laying  out  away  in  the  park  and 
finish  at  the  house,  or  start  building  our  terraces 
before  we  laid  out  the  other ;  it  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  question.  What 
he  tried  to  show  was,  that  in  designing  we  should 
work  from  the  larger  considerations  and  finish 
with  the  lesser ;  that  we  must  first  be  influenced 
by  the  surroundings  and  local  conditions.  After 
we  have  built  our  inllar,  we  may  carve  it  with 
water-lilies  or  anything  we  like ;  but  we  must 
first  think  of  the  pillar  as  a  whole  and  not  solely 
of  the  carving.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Wilson’s 
remarks,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  agree  with 
him  that  architects  did  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  aspect.  He  happened  to  live  in  the  Lake 
District,  and  he  gave  the  example  to  which  he 
had  referred  for  a  particular  reason.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  views  were  to  the  west ;  that  every¬ 
thing  was  given  up  for  the  sake  of  the  views.  He 
maintained  that  it  would  have  been  quite  possible 
to  have  had  peeps  and  glimpses  of  the  sea,  and 
still  to  have  retained  the  aspect  which  he  thought 
was  so  desirable  in  that  case.  In  his  own  dis¬ 
trict,  for  instance,  the  best  views  were  from  the 
Windermere  side,  and  of  course  when  they  got  up 


to  Ambleside  very  much  the  same  thing  applied ; 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  grandest  views  were  either 
to  the  west — that  is,  looking  across  to  the  Langdale 
Pikes,  or  to  the  north — that  is,  looking  across  to 
Loughrigg  Fell  and  Grasmere  ;  and  when  people 
build  they  say  :  “We  must  have  these  views,  and 
we  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  aspect.’’  When 
it  was  the  intention  to  occupy  the  house  for  three 
months  in  the  year,  say  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
that  was  quite  a  proper  course  to  take  ;  but  when 
one  had  to  live  in  the  house  for  twelve  months 
it  was  quite  a  wrong  one.  He  asked  them  to 
remember  that  in  no  case  when  he  showed  the 
plan  did  he  refer  to  the  architect ;  too  often  these 
matters  were  fixed,  not  by  the  architect,  but  by 
the  client  himself.  In  advising  a  client  he  would 
say,  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations,  that 
aspect  was  the  most  important.  If  they  had  a 
particular  view  which  they  wanted  to  gain  from 
the  grounds  it  was  a  good  opportunity  for  building 
a  garden  pavilion  or  summer-house ;  they  could 
always  get  the  view  from  some  part  of  the  garden. 
What  he  particularly  wished  them  to  see  was  that 
if  they  placed  their  rooms  in  the  wrong  aspect,  as 
when  a  drawing-room  faced  north,  they  thereby 
compelled  a  part  of  the  garden  to  be  in  a  sunless 
position.  He  should  mention  that  he  purposely 
kept  clear  of  details  ;  he  simply  wanted  to  take 
them  to  what  he  considered  was  the  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  to  show  that  plans  of  arrangement 
for  house  or  garden  should  be  suggested  by  the 
site.  It  was  with  local  material  and  local  con¬ 
ditions  that  they  had  first  to  deal.  Replying 
to  Mr.  Wilson’s  question  as  to  what  would  be  the 
right  treatment  if  one  had  an  exceptionally  fine 
view  from  one’s  house,  the  author  showed  slides 
of  two  houses — his  own  and  his  brother’s — at 
Windermere,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Lang- 
dales,  the  most  charming  view  in  the  Lake  District. 
One  of  the  slides  showed  the  two  houses  with  a 
rough-built  terrace  wall  on  the  side  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  Langdales.  His  idea  in  having  the 
wall  there  was  not  only  to  get  a  firm  base-line  for 
the  cottages  themselves,  but  to  have  what  he 
called  a  steadying  line  for  the  most  romantic 
view  to  be  seen  over  it.  He  thought  it  was  in¬ 
finitely  better  to  see  a  fine  natural  landscape, 
especially  such  as  those  they  had  in  the  Lake 
District,  over  a  rough,  locally  built  terrace  wall, 
than  to  see  the  same  landscape  over  a  lot  of 
undulations  that  might  have  had  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose.  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
what  Mr.  Lorimer  had  to  say  about  gardens. 
Mr.  Lorimer  had  himself  done  many  charming 
gardens,  therefore  anything  from  him  was  of 
special  value.  Mr.  Lorimer  had  done  exactly  what 
he  (the  speaker)  hoped  others  would  do,  viz. 
arrange  the  gardens  round  the  house  which  they 
had  designed,  provided  always  that  they  possessed 
the  necessary  practical  knowledge,  which  he  was 
afraid  very  few  possessed.  When  they  came  to 
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consider  that  perhaps  only  one  out  of  every  twenty 
gardens  laid  out  in  this  country  had  ever  had  any 
ju'ofessional  skill  spent  upon  it,  surely  there  was 
plenty  for  every  one  of  them  to  do.  Taking  note 
of  Mr.  Loriiner’s  ideal  for  laying  out  a  garden, 
Mr.  Mawson  remarked  he  could  not  entirely  agree. 
Personally  he  intended  to  design  gardens,  and  if 
ever  out  of  work  he  might  even  venture  to  design 
a  house.  Eeplying  to  Mr.  Stokes,  he  tried  to  avoid 
fixed  principles.  Of  course  he  had  to  give  ex¬ 


amples  ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  emphasise 
the  points  he  wanted  to  make ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  repeating  what  he  had  said  before,  he  wanted 
them  to  go  to  the  spot  and  simply  do  what  the 
local  circumstances,  surroundings,  and  materials 
suggested  that  they  should  do.  That,  to  his  mind, 
was  the  right  way  to  begin  to  plan  a  garden. 
Mr.  Triggs,  as  might  he  expected,  bad  grasped  his 
point  about  turning  the  house  round  and  setting 
it  back. 


y,  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.,  31s/  Marj  190'2. 


CHRONICLE. 

Demolition  of  existing  houses  in  London. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received 
from  the  London  County  Council.  The  Council 
of  the  Institute  would  be  greatly  obliged  if 
members  who  happen  to  be  possessed  of  interest¬ 
ing  information  as  regards  any  of  the  scheduled 
premises  would  kindly  send  in  to  the  Secretary 
whatever  notes  on  the  subject  they  may  deem 
desirable. 

County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  6'.  IF.,  10//i  May  1902. 

SiK, — In  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of 
street  improvements,  housing  of  the  working 
classes  schemes,  itc.,  the  Council  has  come  into 
possession  of  a  number  of  premises  w'hich  in  due 
course  will  be  demolished.  The  Council  is,  how¬ 
ever,  desirous  that  a  record  (in  the  shape  of 
photographs,  drawings,  &c.)  may  be  kept  of  any 
of  these  premises  which  either  have  historical 
associations  or  contain  features  of  architectural 
interest ;  and  I  am  directed  to  forward  herewith  a 
list  of  such  houses,  arranged  according  to  the 
various  metropolitan  boroughs,  and  to  ask  whether 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  would 
kindly  assist  in  the  work  by  furnishing  the 
Council  with  any  information  at  their  disposal 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  premises  in  question. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  L.  Gomme, 
Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Metropolitan  Borouglis 

Battersea  .  .  Chatham  Eoad,  (>1  to  71  (odd). 

Nine  Elms  Lane,  3,  5. 

Battersea  Else,  04,  95,  97,  117,  119. 

Bermondsey  .  Gomm  Eoad,  2. 

Bermondsey  New  Eoad,  25  to  33  (odd). 

Grange  Eoad,  7- 

Tanner  Street,  48  (part  of). 

Sard’s  Eents,  Factory. 

Ainsty  Street,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  17, 
19,  21. 

Forsyth  Street,  5  to  35. 

Adam  Street,  28,  30,  68,  70,  104,  106. 
Swan  Lane,  45];,  47a,  58. 

Neston  Street,  30. 

Clarence  Street,  35,  36,  38,  41,  47,  65. 
Albion  Street,  135. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  Street,  18. 
Eotherhithe  Street,  146,  148,  150. 
Lower  Eoad,  3,  5,  7,  27,  29. 

Bethnal  Green.  Chester  Place,  4. 


Deptfobd  .  .  Evelyn  Street,  114,  115. 

Finsbury  .  .  St.  John  Street,  133  to  139  (odd),  143, 

151  to  173  (odd). 

Aylesbury  Place,  10. 

Hatfield  Street,  37. 

Lever  Street,  81,  85,  93,  95. 

Central  Street,  92,  94,  96,  98,  104. 
Garden  Eow,  2  to  22  (even). 

Clarence  Place,  1a,  1  to  11. 

Eichards  Place,  l.v,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10. 
Eoby  Street,  1  to  7,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15. 
Anchor  Yard,  14  to  20,  16a. 

Goswell  Eoad,  69. 


Greenwich 


Old  Vicarage  House,  Greenwich. 
Teddington  Place,  1. 


Hackney  .  .  Mare  Street,  136,  152,  152a,  152b,  1 

156.  167,  169,  171,  173,203,  205,219 
219.V,  242,  244,  246,  248,  249,  250 
258,  258a,  260,  264,  266,  266a.  268, 
304,  306,  308,  310,  316a,  320,  326 
338,  340. 

WeU  Street,  1,  2,  3. 

Albert  Cottage. 

Jerusalem  Square,  1,  4,  5  6. 

Holborn  .  .  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  50,  55,  58,  61,  70. 

Gate  Street,  1,  17,  20. 

Little  ’UMd  Street,  14,  23,  24  (part  of), 
25,  26. 

Wild  Court,  15. 

Great  Wild  Street,  30,  31,  33  to  37. 

Sardinia  Street,  30,  32,34,  36,  40,  42,  44. 

Little  Queen  Street,  13  to  15,  17,  2  to 
27,  30,  31,  37,  38. 
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Holborn  {cont.)  . 


Islington  . 

Kensington 

Lambeth  . 


Paddington 

Poplar 

St.  Pancbas 

Shoreditch 

Southwark 


Hall’s  Yard,  1,  3.  Stepney 

Twyford  Buildings,  2  to  9,  6a,  7a. 

Great  Queen  Street,  1. 

Southampton  Kov/,  14  to  42  (even). 

Kingsgate  Street,  16  to  37,  39,  43. 

Theobald’s  Eoad,  89,  91,  93. 

Gray’s  Inn  Eoad,  88  to  94,  88a,  94a. 

Leather  Lane,  56  to  58. 

High  Holborn,  111,  113. 

Plummer’s  Court,  1  to  4. 

Warehouse,  Crown  Court. 

Portpool  Lane,  1,  3,  15,  17. 

Half  Moon  Place,  1  to  5. 

Providence  Place,  1  to  9. 

Union  Buildings,  2  to  7. 

Union  Terrace,  1  to  26. 

Mayton  Street,  80,  82. 

Wedmore  Street,  2  to  14  (even),  18. 

Caledonian  Asylum. 

Kensington  High  Street,  18,  19,  28  to 
50  (even),  56  to  70  (even). 

Clarence  Place,  1  to  10. 

Cousin’s  Terrace,  1  to  6. 

Clarence  Cottage. 

Brown’s  Buildings,  1  to  4. 

Kensington  Place,  1  to  8. 

Clarence  Mews,  7  to  10. 

Brockwell  Terrace,  1,  2. 

Brockwell  Hall. 

Clarence  Lodge,  Brockwell  Park. 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  226  to  23 
(even). 

Albert  Embankment,  75,  76. 

Vauxhall  Distillery. 

The  Distillers’  Arms. 

Wandsworth  Eoad,  60  to  66  (even). 

Ferndale  Eoad,  Baths. 

York  Eoad,  56,  89,  91,  93,  111,  114  to 
190  (even). 

Wandsworth  Eoad,  13  to  25  (odd),  31, 

33,  35,  41,  43,  43a,  47,  49,  51,  67,  69. 

Bond  Court,  5. 

Wellington  Place,  11. 

Pickering  Place,  35  to  38. 

Pickering  Mews,  11  to  13. 

Bedford  Street,  26. 

Warrington  Place,  1  to  6. 

Yabsley  Street,  1. 

Brunswick  Street,  16,  128. 

Euston  Eoad,  150. 

Grafton  Place,  17. 

Hampstead  Eoad,  42. 

Goldsmith’s  Eow,  150a,  152,  154,  155, 

157  to  165,  167,  169. 

Hay  Street,  10  to  22  (even). 

Old  Kent  Eoad,  306 
Borough  High  Street,  221,  221b. 

Bangor  Court,  1  to  13. 

Long  Lane,  1  to  23  (odd),  21a. 

Willmott’s  Buildings,  1  to  24. 

Tabard  Street,  1  to  5,  7. 

Long  Lane,  38a,  40,  40a,  40c. 

Long  Lane,  12  to  38  (even). 

Long  Lane,  44,  48  to  72  (even). 

Cardol  Place,  1a. 

Southall  Place,  8,  10. 

Eedcross  Place,  1,  2,  4. 

Falcon  Court,  Lodging  House. 


Wandsworth 


Westminster 


Burdett  Eoad,  139  to  145  (odd). 
Baggallay  Street,  8. 

Eoyal  Mint  Street,  1  to  10,  3|,  85. 
Queen  Street,  1  to  3,  5,  8  to  11,  14  to 
20. 

Little  Prescott  Street,  1  to  4. 

Chamber  Street,  48,  49. 

King  Street,  15  to  18. 

Sharpe’s  Buildings,  10. 

Tower  Hill,  17,  19. 

Victualling  Office  Square,  2,  3. 

Mansell  Street,  88. 

London  Street,  11,  18,  20  to  45,  58,  60, 
62. 

Eose  Lane,  8  to  14  (even). 

Horseferry  Branch  Eoad,  8. 

Butcher’s  Eow,  Edwards’  Mansions. 
Broad  Street,  47,  49,  51,  115,  117. 
Collingwood  Street,  1  to  4. 

Narrow  Street,  89,  91. 

Eopemaker’s  Fields,  3,  5,  7,  25,  40,  41. 

Trinity  Eoad,  91. 

Totterdown  Fields,  Kinrara. 

Clapham  Common,  The  Eookery. 

White  Hart  Street,  35. 

Drury  Court,  18  to  23. 

Clare  Court,  1  to  17,  13a. 

Stanhope  Street,  15  to  18,  20  to  25,  31 
to  36,  59. 

white  Horse  Yard,  11  to  15,  18,  19. 
Eversley  Buildings. 

Granby  Place,  9  to  18. 

Drury  Lane,  103,  104,  106  to  108,  123. 
Holies  Street,  23,  26. 

Harford  Place,  1  to  8,  10. 

Clare  Street,  21  to  25. 

Courtway  Half  Moon  Court,  1  to  3. 
Kemble  Street,  2  to  28  (even). 
Blackmoor  Street,  14  to  24. 

Nag’s  Head  Court,  3  to  9. 

Denhara  Yard,  1  to  4. 

Donham  Yard,  5. 

Holywell  Street,  4  to  14. 

Wych  Street,  1,  2,  13  to  16,  33,  34,  38 
to  44,  46,  53  to  61,  42.a. 

Clare  Street,  7,  12. 

Drury  Court,  6  to  17. 

Stanhope  Street,  38  to  52. 

White  Hart  Street,  13  to  15,  20  to  23, 
24  (part  of). 

Strand,  313,  “The  Coach  and  Horses,” 
328. 

Danes  Inn,  1  to  7. 

Newcastle  Street,  10,  15  to  17,  22  to  26, 
28  to  30. 

Catherine  Street,  1,  3,  24. 

New  Church  Court,  22a,  23,  23a. 

Strand  Hotel  Buildings,  1  to  11. 
Olympic  Theatre. 

Opera  Comique  Theatre. 

Denzell  Street,  6,  13. 

Houghton  Street,  1,  2,  2^,  3,  23  to  26. 
Drury  Lane,  52,  52a,  53,^53a,  83  to  92. 
Eagle  Court,  Strand  Buildings. 

Eagle  Court,  3,  5,  6. 

Little  Catherine  Street,  4. 

Vere  Street,  6,  20,  31. 

Two  Spies  Court,  2. 

Gaiety  Theatre  and  Eestaurant. 
Blackmoor  Street,  2,  3. 

Wych  Court,  3. 
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Westminster  (cant.) 

Sheftield  Street,  2  to  (J,  4a. 

Bear  Yard.  I.Sa,  14,  15. 

Wellington  Street,  12  (part  of). 

Craven  Buildings,  3,  4,  G,  !1,  10. 

(Ilobe  Theatre. 

Portsmouth  Street,  7,  8. 

Romney  Street,  2  to  7,  0  to  12,  24,  29 
to  31,  38  to  40,  42,  41,  40,  02,  (hi. 

Hillhank  Street,  8,  10,  12,  23,  25,  30, 
45,  47,  49,  54,  50,  59,  07,  09,  71,  73, 
74,  70,  78. 

Tufton  Street,  55,  57,  07  to  79  (odd). 

Little  Tufton  Street,  1,  2,  3. 

Lane’s  Cottages,  1  to  4. 

Horseferry  Road,  12,  14,  40,  42,  44,  40. 

Carpenter  Street,  1  to  5. 

Little  College  Street,  2,  3. 

College  Street,  1,  (i,  8. 

St.  Stephen’s  Mansions,  1  to  40. 
Woolwich  .  .  Eltham,  High  Street,  100,  102. 

Smoke-abating  Fire-Grates. 

In  The  Lancet  of  the  lOtli  ]\Iay  appeared  an 
account  of  the  investigations  into  the  subject  of 
open  sitting-room  lire-grates,  undertaken  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society  by 
Dr.  11.  A.  Des  Vamx  and  the  late  Mr.  Bryan 
Donkin.  Their  object  was  to  discover  a  grate 
which  would  permit  the  domestic  use  of  smoky 
coal  without  the  accompanying  smoke  that  is 
now  emitted  from  the  chimneys  of  private  houses. 
Material  to  work  upon  was  procured  by  means  of 
advertisements  in  two  London  dailies  inviting 
manufacturers  of  smoke- abating  grates  to  send 
samples  to  he  tested,  and  Lord  Esher,  Secretary 
to  His  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  provided  a  room 
where  the  tests  could  be  properly  carried  out,  and 
the  services  of  two  skilled  operatives  to  conduct 
them.  Reference  was  made  to  the  results  men¬ 
tioned  by  1  )r.  Des  Voeux  when  speaking  on  the  Coal 
Smoke  Abatement  resolution  brought  forward  by 
Sir  William  Richmond  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Institute  on  the  3rd  IMarch  last.'*  The  replies  to 
the  advertisements  mostly  concerned  grates  which 
did  not  fall  within  the  prescribed  limits — viz.  an 
open  grate  burning  smoky  coal ;  six  samples,  how¬ 
ever,  were  eventually  received  of  the  kind  the 
Society  were  in  search  of.  The  experimenters 
regret  that  so  few  manufacturers  competed.  The 
Report  states  : — 

Since  so  few  came  forward  with  suitable  grates  the 
results  cannot  he  regarded  as  comprehensive.  It  cannot 
be  for  a  moment  asserted  that  tlie  best  open  grate  in  the 
market  has  been  discovered.  All  that  can  he  claimed  is 
that  certain  preliminary  results  of  the  highest  importance 
have  been  obtained,  and  that  it  has  been  shown  to  be 
capable  of  proof  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
effectiveness  and  economy  between  the  various  types  of 


*  Journal  R.I.B.A.,  8th  March  1902,  p.  221  saq. 


so-called  smokeless  grates,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  so  as  to  reduce  smoke  pollution  from  domestic 
chimneys  to  a  great  extent  while  still  using  ordinary  coal 
and  an  open  grate. 

Six  grates  were  tested,  each  for  three  days. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  error,  and 
each  grate  was  tested  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  amount  of  smoke  emitted  was  recorded  by 
means  of  a  smoke  intensity  scale  or  “  smoke- 
shade,”  as  indicating  the  proportion  of  unburnt 
carbon,  on  a  time  smoke-chart.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  a  skilled  man  sitting  in  a  window  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  opposite  house  at  an  angle 
of  about  3U  degrees  from  the  top  chimney  and 
about  35  feet  away. 

The  experiments  are  minutely  detailed  in  The 
Lancet,  and  illustrated  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  grates  tested.  The  results  are  shown  in  a 
series  of  elaborate  tables  and  charts,  in  which 
every  material  fact  is  recorded,  and  which  show 
at  a  glance  the  order  of  merit  in  which  the  grates 
experimented  upon  stand.  The  experiments  con¬ 
clusively  establish  the  possibility  of  considerably 
modifying,  if  not  completely  dispelling,  the  smoke 
evil  which  afflicts  us.  Some  of  the  grates  tested 
diminished  the  smoke  to  an  enormous  extent — 
one  of  them,  judging  by  the  exp sriments,  reaching 
almost  perfection. t  Tlie  Society  propose  to  have 
more  tests  of  the  same  kind  later,  when  other 
inventors  willing  to  have  their  grates  tested  will 
be  invited  to  submit  samples. 


MINUTES.  XIIL 

At  the  Thirteenth  General  Meeting  (Ordinary)  of  the 
Session  1901-1902.  held  Monday,  2Gth  May  1902,  at  8  p.m., 
tile  President,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  in  the  Chair,  with 
21  Fellows  (including  10  members  of  the  Council),  19 
Associates  (including  2  members  of  the  Council),  and 
visitors,  the  Minutes  of  the  Meetings  held  Monday,  5th 
iMay  1902  [p.  34()],  were  taken  as  read  and  signed  as 
correct. 

The  following  Associates,  attending  for  the  first  time 
since  their  election,  were  formally  admitted  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  signed  the  register — viz.  Samuel  Chesney, 
Reginald  Bertie  Rowell,  and  Edmund  Livingstone 
Wratten. 

The  decease  was  announced  of  Henry  Dunkin  Shepard, 
Associate,  elected  1867  (Institute  Silver  Medallist  (Essays) 
1809). 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson,  entitled  “  The  Unity  of 
the  House  and  Garden,”  having  been  read  by  the  author, 
and  il  ustrated  by  lantern  slides,  a  discussion  ensued,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Mawson  by  acclama¬ 
tion. 

The  proceedings  then  closed,  and  the  Meeting  separated 
at  10  p.m. 


f  The  Lancet  containing  all  particulars  of  the  tested 
grates  may  be  consulted  in  the  Library. 


Temple  of  Jupiter,  Athens.  Prom  a  Water-colour  Drawing  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  in  the  Institute  Collection. 


THE  LEARNING  OF  ARCHITECTURE.— III. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES,  1902. 

By  Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  Past  President,  Poyal  Gold  Medallist. 

XN  planning  we  have  to  get  certain  rooms  of  various  sizes  or  certain  compartments  of  a 
building  properly  proportioned  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  of  course  each  room  or 
compartment  must  be  made  of  such  size  and  proportions  as  will  make  it  most  convenient 
for  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  room  or  compartment  must  be  well  lit,  warmed,  and 
ventilated,  and  of  such  a  height  as  to  allow  the  occupants  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  of  which 
there  should  be  also  a  continual  current.  There  is  a  certain  residuum  required  to  keep  the 
air  sweet,  which  is  as  much  as  2,000  cubic  feet  to  each  person  in  infectious  hospitals,  in 
addition  to  the  constant  renewal  of  the  air.  It  seems  most  natural  that  the  compartments  or 
rooms  should  not  be  of  one  height,  but  in  houses  at  the  present  day  uniformity  of  height  is 
looked  upon  as  an  almost  essential  quality,  owing  to  the  inconveniences  of  going  up  or  down 
some  stairs.  The  old  masters  made  all  their  rooms  in  certain  proportions,  and  the  heights  in 
accordance  with  them,  the  common  rule  being  that  half  the  diagonal  of  each  room  should  be 
given  for  its  height.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the  floor  above  was  of  various  heights,  got 
up  to  or  down  to  by  small  flights  of  stairs,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  large  rooms  below 
were  so  high  that  they  would  take  in  two  stories.  Regular  geometrical  shapes  give  architec¬ 
tural  distinction  to  plans.  Many  rectangular  rooms  should  be  varied  by  octagonal,  elliptical, 
or  circular  ones  for  the  sake  of  contrast  as  well  as  for  convenience. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  in  getting  the  aspects  that  are  most  suitable  to  the  uses 
of  each  room ;  but  for  dwellings  in  streets  this  is  generally  impossible.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans  it  was  of  no  great  importance,  as  they  usually  rose  at  or  before  daybreak  and  dined 
early — three  o’clock  was  the  usual  hour.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  study  the  aspects  with 
even  greater  care  than  we  have  to  do  now ;  but  even  now  certain  aspects  are  inimical  to  the 
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use  of  rooms  for  certain  purposes.  A  room  for  painting  must  have  a  north  light,. as  that  is  the 
least  varialheaml  is  not  troubled  hy  direct  sunlight.  In  Homan  times  the  north  light  was  used 
exclusively  for  picture  galleries  and  libraries.  When  the  house  is  situated  in  its  own  ground  a 
south  light  is  generally  preferred  for  drawing-rooms  and  nurseries,  an  east  light  for  bedrooms, 
and  a  west  light  for  dining-rooms  ;  Imt  I  have  known  artists  who  preferred  having  their 
picture  galleries  lit  by  lanterns  all  round,  because  they  could  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  direct 
sunlight  l)y  the  use  of  tine  silk  or  lawn  blinds. 

The  simplest  way  of  getting  the  arrangement  of  a  large  number  of  rooms,  passages,  and 
staircases  on  a  given  piece  of  ground  is  to  cut  them  out  in  card  and  see  how  they  can  be 
arranged ;  hut  it  requires  genius  to  arrange  them  conveniently  and  to  make  them  into  a  fine 
architectural  plan.  In  the  present  day  the  use  of  iron  has  prevented  our  having  to  make  any 
arrangement  for  abutting  thrusts,  Imt  in  ancient  Eoman  buildings,  and  subsequently  in 
Gothic  ones,  it  was  necessary  to  see  how  the  groined  vaults  could  get  their  proper  abutment. 
Staircases  can  make,  and  have  made,  a  very  important  and  imposing  feature  in  public 
buildings  and  dwellings :  but  since  lifts  have  been  invented  we  must  expect  to  see  staircases 
mostly  conspicuous  hy  their  absence.  But  though  handsome  and  effective  staircases  may  dis¬ 
appear  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  without  them  so  long  as  there  is  the  remotest  risk  of  fire. 

After  more  or  less  disposing  of  the  general  arrangement  it  will  he  well  to  go  on  with  the 
means  of  natural  lighting.  It  is  now  believed  that  almost  all  the  Greek  temples  were  lit 
simply  hy  the  doors,  the  entrances  to  tem[)les  being  generally  at  the  east,  because  the  bulk 
of  the  worshippers  had  to  pay  their  devotions  before  going  to  work,  and  came  to  the  eastern 
fronts  just  as  the  sun  rose,  when  the  great  statue  of  the  god  or  goddess  was  brilliantly  lit 
hy  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  As  a  rule  in  Christian  churches  the  altar  was  at  the 
east  end,  and  it  was  important  to  light  the  naves  well ;  in  late  Gothic  the  whole  west  end  was 
generally  one  vast  window.  In  Southwell  Cathedral,  which  is  Norman  up  to  the  choir,  there 
is  one  vast  Perpendicular  window  at  the  west  end  that  fills  up  nearly  the  whole  space  of  the 
nave,  the  niidlions  and  tracery  being  extremely  slight,  so  that  the  window  hardly  forms  any 
architectural  feature  at  all,  from  the  absence  of  any  solid  part  in  it ;  in  fact,  the  tracery  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  cast  iron.  The  Gothic  architects  were  great  inventors, 
and  solved  this  problem  in  a  way  that  has  astonished  mankind  ;  hut  the  crude  geometrical  forms 
they  mostly  used  are  very  offensive  to  our  e^^es,  being  like  a  child’s  essay  with  a  bow-pen,  but  the 
tracery  of  some  of  the  leaf-windows  at  Lincoln  [fig.  1,  p.  383]  is  so  original  that  we  are  not  only 
quite  ready  to  tolerate  but  to  admire  it.  That  affluence  of  invention  and  that  ability  to  adopt 
new  forms  and  shapes  is  a  gift  of  which  the  Gothic  architects  and  craftsmen  had  a  monopoly. 
It  is  a  most  fascinating  study  of  a  different  type  of  man  from  those  we  now  have  about  us,  or 
from  any  that  were  common  in  Europe  or  hither  Asia  till  the  civilisation  of  the  Arabs.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  it  among  the  Piomans,  and  the  first  that  we  see  of  it  was 
among  those  who  had  embraced  the  new  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  w^as  opposed  to  the 
imitation  of  any  living  thing,  so  that  the  architects  mainly  got  their  architectural  forms  and 
decorations  from  geometrical  figures. 

If  invention  were  to  be  had  by  asking,  I  should  ask  for  a  large  allowance  of  it  for  the 
rising  architects,  as  unfortunately  architectural  invention  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  period. 
In  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  demand  for  new  halls  of  various  sorts.  Some  of  these 
halls  are  vast,  and  want  a  window  invented  that  will  throw  such  an  amount  of  light  as  the 
ancient  Gothic  west  windows  did,  but  of  forms  that  are  agreeable  to  our  eyes.  Sir  Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema  has  essayed  something  of  this  sort  with  considerable  success  in  the  great  semi¬ 
circular  wdndow  of  his  studio. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  an  art  epoch,  although  art  is  more  in  the  mouth  of  everybody 
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than,  I  suppose,  it  ever  was  ;  but  our  companionsbip  with  machinery,  which  is  always 
hideous,  has  very  much  dulled  our  senses  to  the  charms  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  Yet 


FIG.  1.— KOSB  WINDOW,  LINCOLN. 


beauty  is  nature’s  principal  means  of  delighting  the  human  race,  of  giving  it  rest  after  toil, 
and  of  purifying  it.  I  fear  we  may  say  of  ugliness  what  has  been  said  about  vice, — 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Euskin  did  a  great  deal  to  prevent  people  from  becoming  so  degraded  as  to  have  no 
relish  for  beauty.  He  is  always  pointing  to  the  loveliness  of  sunrise,  to  the  splendour  of  sunset, 
to  the  starry  heavens,  to  the  landscapes,  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  and  the  seas,  from  whose 
beauties  we  receive  delight.  The  portrayal  of  pure  landscape  is  a  comparatively  modern 
art,  and  it  is  delightful,  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  to  have  the  most  splendid  or  most 
subtle  manifestations  of  nature  always  about  them.  Perhaps  those  moments  when  nature 
clothes  herself  with  a  rare  and  fleeting  beauty  are  more  congenial  to  us  than  those  which  seem 
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to  US  more  permanent,  though  everything  in  nature  is  constantly  changing  from  sunrise  to 
sunset ;  they  show,  too,  the  great  capacity  of  the  artist  to  recollect  these  lovely  hut  evanescent 
effects  and  to  reproduce  them  for  our  delight.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  highest  form  that 
landscape  can  take  is  that  which  is  (|uite  independent  of  associations  with  human  or  animal 
forms.  In  fact,  such  is  the  vanity  of  mankind  or  his  admiration  for  his  own  species  that 
wherever  there  is  a  human  ligiu-e  in  a  landscape  it  rivets  the  attention  and  leads  the  mind  to 
pursue  thoughts  of  what  the  figure  is  about  to  do,  and  takes  the  mind  away  from  the 
impressions  produced  by  inanimate  nature. 

I  said  in  my  last  lecture  that  architecture  was  not  a  copy  of  anything  seen  in  nature, 
but  that  it  only  took  hints  from  the  beauty  or  sublimity  that  some  of  the  forms  of  nature 
suggest.  The  ipiestion,  then,  is  how  we  are  to  evolve  something  that  is  at  once  novel  and 
yet  has  all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  antiquity.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  example  of  the  poets,  w'ho  study  everything 
that  has  been  written  that  strikes  them  as  tine,  touching,  or  impressive ;  and  where  they 
think  any  particular  passage  of  a  deceased  author  is  successful  they  paraphrase  it,  even 
if  they  stop  there,  for  it  is  quite  evident  to  persons  familiar  with  poetry  that  they  make 
use  of  it  freely,  and,  if  you  recollect,  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  makes  the  same  remark  about 
painting— there  is  no  harm,  but  great  good,  in  inserting  a  piece  of  some  great  master’s  w'ork  if 
when  your  picture  is  done  you  can  make  it  harmonise  with  the  rest.  So  I  think  we  may 
safely  recommend  the  architect  to  have  no  remorse  about  adopting  features  from  the  old 
masters  of  architecture,  if  he  can  only  keep  clear  of  wdiat  is  ridiculous  and  make  the  rest  of 
his  work  harmonise  with  it.  If  you  look  about  in  London  you  will  see  bits  of  the  most 
charming  Greek  architecture  used  in  modern  buildings,  but  the  attempt  of  the  architect  to 
continue  the  work  in  the  same  style  is  an  utter  failure :  the  bits  he  has  taken  from  Greek 
work  may  be  the  most  perfect  one  has  ever  seen,  while  the  parts  added  are  coarse  and 
incongruous. 

From  Gothic  times  till  the  introduction  of  Greek  work  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
we  have  very  little  of  first-rate  quality  in  the  country,  and  Gothic  is  much  too  strange  to 
assimilate  with  the  cultivation  which  is  now  so  widely  diffused.  Greek  architecture  in 
England  suffers  under  another  disadvantage :  it  came  from  a  country  with  a  clear  atmosphere 
and  a  blinding  sun  — a  condition  of  things  that  is  rarely  met  with  in  England;  to  get  out 
of  the  heat  and  blinding  light  shadow  was  always  grateful,  and  the  alternation  of  the  bright 
light  on  the  columns  and  the  dark  shadow  between  is  a  great  contrasting  beauty.  Here  we 
almost  always  have  an  atmosphere  obscured  by  mist,  and  if  we  want  protection  from  anything 
it  is  from  rain  ;  porticoes,  therefore,  are  more  suggestive  to  us  of  damp  and  discomfort  than 
of  gratitude  for  the  shadow,  and  the  Greek  mouldings,  which  are  the  nearest  to  perfection  for 
their  climate,  are  entirely  deprived  of  all  their  charm  by  misty  air ;  on  the  echinus  of  the 
Grecian  Doric  we  rarely  see  the  half-moon.  I  have  been  down  the  ikvenue  Eoad,  to  the 
north  of  Eegent’s  Park,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  some  of  the  houses  look  very  much  like 
Soane’s,  and  are  undoubtedly  of  Greek  character  ;  but  there  is  nothing  very  refined  or  striking 
to  draw  one’s  attention  to  them  in  the  ordinary  mist  of  London,  and  from  the  soot  and  dust 
with  which  they  are  smirched  the  Greek  refinements  cannot  be  seen.  It  so  happened  that 
one  brilliantly  sunshiny  day  I  passed  down  the  street,  and  one  of  these  houses  had  just  been 
painted  white — the  change  waxs  marvellous :  the  taenia  above  the  architrave  of  the  porch  has 
small  guttae  under  it,  and  on  this  occasion  the  little  oval  shadows  below  the  shadow  from  the 
taenia  produced  a  most  lovely  effect ;  but  very  soon  the  paint  got  again  covered  with  soot  and 
dust,  and  this  charming  effect  was  lost,  until  there  was  another  sunshiny  day  and  fresh 
pamting.  In  a  clear  atmosphere  porticoes  are  one  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  architecture 
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—the  columns  in  bright  light  and  at  certain  times  intense  shadow  between  them  ;  but  here 
when  it  is  at  all  misty  you  cannot  see,  irom  the  park  gates,  v/hich  are  the  columns  and 
which  ai  e  the  intercolumniations  in  the  portico  ol  Marylebonc  Church.  Fine  figure  panels  in 
mosaic  on  a  blue  ground,  with  the  figures  not  too  large,  would  greatly  improve  the  effect;  and 
so  would  sculpture  in  tlie  pediment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  only  way  to  improve  is  to  draw  and  then  paraphrase  portions  of 
Imildings  that  appear  to  us  successful,  and  try  what  we  can  do  to  fit  them  for  our  use  and 
climate.  The  late  William  Morris  was  always  lamenting  that  people  did  not  want  what  was 
beautiful,  but  what  was  new.  Since  the  days  we  were  at  school  we  have  learned  that  “the 
human  mind  is  greedy  ol  novelty,”  and  it  seems  to  me  to  stand  to  reason  :  we  have  neither 
got  the  same  wants  nor  exactly  the  same  tastes  as  our  fathers,  and  though  we  may  not  wish 
to  have  something  cjuite  new,  we  do  want  it  to  have  such  variation  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  work  of  our  time  from  that  of  our  predecessors,  and  that  it  should  he  more 
characteristic,  and  in  some  buildings  more  adapted  to  raise  higher  emotions,  for  architecture 
is  essentially  a  progressive  art. 

Architecture  is  the  making  of  buildings  fitted  to  their  purposes  and  investing  them  with 
characteristics  that  ^loint  to  their  use,  and  giving  them  the  highest  emotional  character  that 
is  becoming  to  them  ;  hut  when  we  get  a  building  that  should  be  marked  by  magnificence, 
dignity,  awe,  or  sublimity,  more  genius  is  wanted.  Good  bas-reliefs  would  greatly  help  to 
show  their  use,  and  would  make  buildings  more  interesting  and  explanatory.  At  the  present 
time  the  utility  of  art  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  ignorant  is  overlooked  :  it  is  thought  only  a 
uxury  for  the  rich  who  can  afford  to  buy  costly  pictures  and  sculpture  to  enjoy  their  beauty 
and  skill  and  refinement,  whereas  it  is  still  more  useful  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  who  can  be 
told  at  a  glance  the  story  of  the  use  to  which  a  building  is  destined.  If  our  workhouses, 
reformatories,  schools,  and  hospitals  had  bas-reliefs  showing  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the 
buildings,  the  people  would  then  see  whal  is  being  done  for  them.  AYhen  I  was  a  boy  it  was 
only  necessary  to  put  a  row  of  columns  or  pilasters  on  the  front  of  a  building  to  raise  it  from 
mere  building  to  architecture,  but  now  something  more  is  required  ;  in  fact  columns  should 
only  be  used  where  they  are  wanted.  They  are  not  wanted  where  there  is  a  wall,  and  if  this 
wall  has  windows  the  front  looks  like  a  deserted  temple  that  has  been  built  up  and  used  for 
a  dwelling.  Pilasters  ivere  used  in  Greek  work  to  mark  gracefully  the  end  of  a  wall,  so  that 
when  they  are  set  at  equal  distances  they  make  a  palace  look  like  a  series  of  cells. 

One  of  the  first  things,  I  believe,  that  Brunellesco  designed  in  imitation  of  Eoman  work 
was  the  Chapel  ot  the  Pazzi,  the  outside  of  which  is  very  fine,  and  you  probably  all  know 
that  he  designed  the  church  of  San  Spirito  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Florence,  eventually  taken  by  the  Medici ;  this  was  merely  a  rusticated  building.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  Bernardo  Gamberelli,  commonly  known  as  Eossellino,  who  was  an  architect  as  well  as 
a  sculptor,  worked  with  Alberti  ;  between  them  they  made  the  first  design  for  the  new^  St. 
Peter’s,  under  Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  but  the  design  has  been  lost,  and  nothing  remains  of  it 
now  but  the  foundations  for  the  original  main  apse  of  St.  Peter’s,  which  was  abandoned. 
It  is  always  difficult  with  these  early  Italian  architects  to  know  exactly  what  they  did,  but 
Alberti  is  credited  with  the  design  for  the  front  of  the  Bucellai  Palace  at  Florence ;  he  also 
built  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua,  and  designed  the  alterations  to  transform  the  old 
church  of  San  Francesco  at  Bimini  into  Malatesta’s  temple  to  Isotta.  Alberti,  and  after  him 
Bramante,  used  the  characteristic  pilasters  of  the  Eomans  in  their  fronts,  although  they  were 
unequally  spaced  by  Bramante  ;  and  there  is  much  grace,  some  freedom  and  originality,  in  their 
work  ;  but  they  were  still  endeavouring  to  repeat  Eoman  buildings,  and  as  the  Codex  of  Vitruvius 
was  found  in  1414  this  gradually  became  the  architect’s  text-book,  and  the  work  that  was  done 
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approximated  more  ami  more  to  Eoman  work.  Tlie  only  architects  I  know  who  produced 
anything  like  a  novel  style  from  Classic  were  the  early  architects  of  Venice,  who  huilt  those 
charm'ng  churcdies  and  palaces,  many  of  which  still  adorn  the  Grand  Canal,  and  who  pass 


W 


FIG.  4.— PALAZZO  MAXZOXI  VENICE. 


under  the  generic  name  of  the  Lombardi  but  I  dare  say  further  researches  will  show  that 
many  of  the  buildings  that^have  been  attributed  to  the  Lombardi  are  by  other  architects. 
At  any  rate,  I  thought  it  was  important  you  should  see  at  least  a  freer  style  of  using  Eoman 
Classic  than  is  presented  at  Florence  or  at  Eome.  The  Italians,  like  the  Greeks,  had  much 
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FIM.  5.— PALAZZO  CORNER-SriN'ELT.l,  OX  THE  GRAND  CANAL,  VENICE. 
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FIG.  G. — FAL.^ZZ'i  D.IRIO.  OX  THE  GK.AXD  CAX.4L,  VEXICK. 
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more  inclination  to  make  architecture  and  sculpture  go  together  in  their  buildings  than  the 
Eomans,  for  they  had  many  sculptors,  which  the  Eomans  had  not.  The  originality  of  these 
buildings  at  Venice  is  very  great  and  very  charming,  but  the  passion  for  it  did  not  last  so 
long  as  Gothic  did,  to  convert  it  into  a  true  style ;  for  Gothic  had  not  only  a  new  aesthetic 
style,  but  also  a  new  invention  in  construction,  to  prolong  its  life.  Even  if  Gothic  had  lived 
for  long  after  it  did,  it  could  not  be  used  now  as  a  style,  as  it  does  not  harmonise  with  our 
taste  and  cultivation,  while  our  advance  in  science  has  superseded  its  construction.  It  is  mere 
pedantry  and  incompetence  to  use  discarded  construction  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  its 
ornamentation ;  in  fact,  if  we  are  to  have  any  evolution  which  may  be  called  a  new  style,  it 
must  at  least  be  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  knowledge  of  the  present  day.  In  Italy,  as  you 
know,  south  of  Milan,  real  organic  Gothic  never  took  root  and  won  the  admiration  of 
the  people.  The  Italians  were  artists,  but  scarcely  any  of  them  had  had  what  can  be  called 
an  architectural  education,  none  of  them  was  in  fact  a  great  constructor,  if  we  exclude  Brunel- 
lesco;  whereas  amongst  the  more  western  nations  the  constructive  skill  and  the  novelty  of 
form  and  decoration  which  Gothic  possessed  were  more  taking  to  the  inhabitants.  As  I  have 
already  told  you.  Gothic  fan-vaulting,  as  seen  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  built  as  late  as 
1640,  while  I  think  the  hybrid  French  system  of  Gothic  and  Classic  prevailed  in  France  long 
before  that,  but  we  see  in  many  buildings  that  the  prevailing  grace  of  Classic  had  slightly 
touched  Gothic  building :  there  is  a  doorway  at  Loches  that  shows  it.  I  have  had  two 
photographs  of  Gothic  cathedrals — Notre-Dame  of  Paris,  and  Eeims — put  below  that  of  St. 
Peter’s,  and  though  St.  Peter’s  is  a  poor  design  it  has  what  I  may  call  an  urbanity  about  it 
which  these  Gothic  ones  do  not  possess. 
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!),  Conduit  Steeet,  London,  W.,  14^/t  June  1902. 


CllUONICLh 

THE  ANNUAL  ELECTIONS. 

The  Scrutineers’  Reports. 

The  Scrutineers  met  at  the  Institute  on  Friday 
the  Gth  inst.  to  receive  the  voting  lists  and  count 
the  votes.  The  work  occupied  the  whole  day, 
from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the 
evening.  Their  reports  were  presented  at  the 
General  IMeeting  of  the  Oth  inst.,  and  the  seals 
having  been  broken  in  the  presence  of  the  Meeting 
the  reports  were  read  out  by  the  Secretary,  and 
the  successful  candidates  declared  to  be  duly 
elected  to  the  respective  offices. 

The  Council. 

The  Scrutineers  of  the  Council  Voting  Lists 
were  Messrs.  Oswald  C.  Wylson  [jE.],  T.  P.  Figgis 
[jF.],  G.  llornblower  [F.],  Albert  W.  Cleaver  [A.], 
and  A.  P).  Ideates  [A.].  Their  report  states  that 
569  papers  were  sent  in,  and  that  three  were  dis¬ 
qualified  for  informality.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  the  elections,  with  the  number  of  votes 
polled  by  each  candidate  ;  — 

President. — Aston  Webb,  A.E.A.,  F.S.A.  [anopposriZ]. 

Vice-Presidents. — .lohn  Belcher,  A.E.A. ;  Thomas 
Edward  Collcutt ;  Alfred  Darbyshire,  F.S.A. ;  John  Slater, 
B.A.  [uno2}iwsed]. 

Hon.  Seceet.\ry. — Alexander  Graham,  F.S.A.  [un¬ 
opposed]. 

Members  oe  Council  [\9>].  — Elected :  Ernest  George, 
496  votes ;  Edward  William  Mountford,  469 ;  John 
Alfred  Gotch,  F.S.A.,  452  ;  Leonard  Stokes,  443  ;  George 
Frederick  Bodley,  E.A.,  F.S.A.,  442  ;  Professor  Beresford 
Pite,  429 ;  William  Douglas  Caroe,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  415 ; 
Edward  Augustus  Griming,  414  ;  Paul  Waterhouse,  M.A., 
406  ;  Frank  Thomas  Baggallay,  401  ;  John  James  Burnet, 
A.R.S.A.,  400 ;  George  Halford  Fellowes  Prynne,  394 ; 
James  Sivewright  Gibson,  388 ;  Eiehard  Phen5  Spiers, 
F.S.A.,  386  ;  William  Milner  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S,A.,  384  ; 
William  Howard  Seth-Smith,  361 ;  Edwin  Thomas  Hall, 
357  ;  George  Enoch  Grayson,  354. 

Not  elected  :  Alfred  William  Stephens  Cross,  B.A., 
319  votes  ;  Charles  Harrison  Townsend,  305 ;  Benjamin 
Ingelow,  274  ;  Edward  Mitehel  Gibbs,  257  ;  George  Thomas 
Hine,  254  ;  Ralph  Selden  Wornum,  251  ;  William  Flock- 
hart,  248. 

Assoclite-Membebs  of  Council  [4]. — Elected :  Henry 


Vaughan  Lanchester,  401  votes  ;  Robert  Shekleton  Balfour, 
342  ;  Edmund  Walter  Wimperis,  314  ;  Walter  John  Nash 
Millard,  269. 

Not  elected  :  Samuel  Bridgman  Russell,  266  votes  ; 
Arthur  Thomas  Bolton,  228  ;  Herbert  Winkler  Wills,  219  ; 
Herbert  Arnold  Satchell,  142. 

Representatives  of  Allied  Societies  [9]. — Elected: 
Arthur  Harrison  (Birmingham  Architectural  Association), 
510  votes ;  Edwin  Wortley  Montague  Corbett  (Cardiff, 
South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire  Architects’  Society), 
486  ;  George  Coppinger  Ashlin,  R.H.A.  (Royal  Institute  of 
the  Architects  of  Ireland),  485  ;  Horatio  Kelson  Bromhead 
(Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects),  484  ;  Arthur  Wakerley 
(Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Society  of  Architects),  477 ; 
Frank  Caws  (Northern  Architectural  Association),  462 ; 
Butler  Wilson  (Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society), 
458  ;  Charles  Henry  Channon  (York  Architectural  Society), 
457  ;  Henry  George  Luff  (Devon  and  Exeter  Ai'chitectural 
Society),  453. 

Not  elected :  Arthur  Clyne  (Aberdeen  Society  of 
Architects),  430  votes. 

Representative  of  the  Architectural  Association 
(London). — Henry  Thomas  Hare  [E.],  unopposed. 

Auditors. — Louis  Ambler  [F.] ;  Hubert  Springford  East 
[-4.]  [imopposed]. 

The  Standing  Committees. 

The  Scrutineers  of  the  Standing  Committee 
Lists  were  Messrs.  John  Murray  [E’.] ,  Alfred  W. 
S.  Cross  [E’.],  George  Sherrin  John  Leeming 
[F.],  Geo.  Ernest  Nield  [A.],  Frank  Lishman  [A.], 
Walter  Passmore  [A.],  and  Arthur  Sykes  [A.]. 
Their  report  states  that  574  voting-papers  were 
received,  and  that  a  certain  number  (indicated 
below)  were  rejected  for  informality.  The  following 
are  the  results  and  number  of  votes  polled  : — 

.VET  COMMITTEE. 

Sixteen  papers  were  invalid,  leaving  558  valid. 

Fclloivs  (10). — Elected :  Thomas  Edward  CoUeutt,  528 
votes  ;  Henry  Thomas  Hare,  516  ;  Edward  William  Mount- 
ford,  477 ;  John  James  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  471 ;  James 
Sivewright  Gibson,  470 ;  William  Douglas  Caroe,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  457  ;  Andrew  Noble  Prentice,  456  ;  John  Macvicar 
Anderson,  F.E.S.E.,  438  ;  George  Halford  FeUowes  Prynne, 
433  ;  -John  William  Simpson,  360. 

Not  elected  :  Henry  Heathcote  Statham,  345  votes  ; 
George  Campbell  Sherrin,  321. 

Associates  (6). — Elected. :  Sidney  KyfBn  Greenslade,  480 
votes  ;  Henry  Vaughan  Lanchester,  468  ;  Robert  Shekleton 
Balfour,  459 ;  Arthur  Thomas  Bolton,  456 ;  Edmund 
Walter  Wimperis,  439  ;  John  James  Joass,  417. 

Not  elected  :  Robert  Watson,  385  votes. 

LITERATURE  COMMITTEE. 

Four  papers  were  invalid,  leaving  570  valid. 

Fellows  (10). — Elected  [unopposed] :  John  Bilson, 
F.S.A. ;  Alfred  William  Stephens  Cross,  B.A. ;  Alexander 
Graham,  F.S.A. ;  Benjamin  Ingelow  ;  William  Alfred  Pite  ; 
George  Halford  Fellowes  Prynne ;  Richard  Phen5  Spiers, 
F.S.A. ;  Henry  Heathcote  Statham ;  Charles  Harrison 
Townsend  ;  Paul  Waterhouse,  M.A. 

Associates  (6). — Elected :  Leslie  Waterhouse,  M.A.,  491 
votes  ;  Arthur  Smyth  Flower,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  463 ;  Arthur 
Maryon  Watson,  B.A.,  455 ;  Percy  Scott  Worthington, 
M.A.,  437 ;  Professor  Ravenscroft  Elsey  Smith,  412 ; 
Charles  Herbert  Reilly,  M.A.,  394. 

Not  elected:  John  Humphreys  Jones,  B.A.,  320 
votes  ;  Hubert  Christian  Corlette,  312. 
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PEACTICE  COMMITTEE. 

Eighteen  papers  were  invalid,  leaving  556  valid. 

Fellows  (Id).— Elected :  Samuel  Flint  Clarkson,  518 
votes  ;  Walter  Hilton  Nash,  504  ;  Joseph  Douglass  Mathews, 
503  ;  Thomas  Batterbury,  502 ;  George  Hubbard,  F.S.A., 
497 ;  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  M.A.,  480 ;  Christopher 

Harston,  467  ;  James  Osborne  Smith,  460  ;  Ernest  Flint, 
456  ;  Frederick  Ernest  Bales,  433. 

Not  elected  :  Charles  Fitzroy  Doll,  381  votes. 

Associates  (6). — Elected :  Charles  Henry  Brodie,  442 
votes ;  Max  Clarke,  436  ;  William  H.  Atkin-Berry,  436 ; 
William  Henry  White,  419  ;  Herbert  Hardwicke  Langston, 
368  ;  Edwin  Richard  Hewitt,  333. 

Not  elected-.  Edward  Greenop,  304  votes;  Sydney 
Perks,  293  ;  Herbert  Alexander  Pelly,  242. 

SCIENCE  COMMITTEE. 

Eleven  papers  were  invalid,  leaving  563  valid. 

Fellows  (10). — Elected  :  Thomas  Blashill,  487  votes  ; 
Herbert  Duncan  Searles-Wood,  472 ;  Frederic  Richard 
Farrow,  444 ;  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  M.A.,  442 ;  James 
Sivewright  Gibson,  440  ;  Alfred  Saxon  Snell,  426  ;  Keith 
Downes  Young,  420 ;  Francis  Hooper,  409 ;  William 
Edward  Riley,  402  ;  Benjamin  Tabberer,  366. 

Not  elected :  Lewis  Solomon,  365  votes ;  Ernest 
Flint,  358  ;  Frederic  Hammond,  3.32. 

Associates  (6). — Elected  :  Max  Clarke,  480  votes  ;  Ber¬ 
nard  John  Dicksee,  471 ;  Henry  William  Burrows,  470  ; 
George  Pearson,  461 ;  Edwin  Richard  Hewitt,  435  ;  Sydney 
Benjamin  Beale,  419. 

Not  elected :  Henry  Robert  Perry,  380  votes. 

Competitions :  Suggestions  to  Promoters. 

The  business  before  the  General  Meeting  last 
Monday  included  the  consideration  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  alterations  proposed  by  the  Council  to  be  made 
in  the  Institute  Paper  “  Suggestions  for  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  Architectural  Competitions  ”  [Kalendar, 
pp.  326-329],  viz. : — 

The  following  to  be  inserted  as  the  second  paragraph  in 
Clause  1 : — 

The  selection  of  an  Assessor  should  be  made  with  the 
greatest  possible  care,  as  the  successful  result  of 
the  Competition  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
his  experience  and  ability. 

Clause  4  to  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows 

4. — The  number,  scale,  and  method  of  finishing  of 
the  required  drawings  should  be  distinctly  set 
forth,  and  they  should  not  be  more  in  number, 
or  to  a  larger  scale,  than  necessary  to  clearly  ex¬ 
plain  the  design.  If  the  Assessor  advises  that 
perspective  drawings  are  desirable,  it  should  be 
so  stated  ;  and  such  drawings  should  be  uniform 
in  size,  number,  mode  of  colouring,  mounting,  or 
framing  (if  any),  &c. 

The  following  to  be  added  to  Clause  12  : — 

It  is  important  that  the  award  of  the  Assessor  should 
be  adhered  to,  unless  there  is  some  valid  objection 
to  the  employment  of  the  author  of  the  selected 
design  to  carry  out  the  work,  as  to  which  the 
Assessor  is  satisfied.  The  setting  aside  of  the 
Assessor’s  award  for  any  other  reason  constitutes 
a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Promoters. 

The  President  having  explained  that  these 
proposals  were  the  outcome  of  the  deliberations  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Council,  and  that  they  had 
received  the  approval  of  the  Council,  formally 


moved  their  adoption  and  that  they  be  incorporated 
in  the  document  as  proposed. 

Mr.  H.  Hardwicke  Langston  [A.]  objected  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  addition  to  Clause  1  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
stated  by  whom  the  selection  of  an  Assessor  was  to  be 
made.  He  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  words  “  by 
the  promoters  ”  be  in.serted  after  the  word  “  care.” 

Mr.  Wm.  Woodward  [A.]  seconded  the  amendment. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  notice-|  aper  to  show  that  these 
Suggestions  were  for  the  promoters,  and  he  thought  Mr. 
Langston’s  amendment  was  perfectly  reasonable. 

Professor  Beresford  Pite  [F.']  having  pointed  out  that 
iYiB  first  paragraph  of  the  clause  clearly  indicated  that  the 
Suggestions  were  for  promoters,  and  that  therefore  the 
insertion  of  the'  words  proposed  by  Mr.  Langston  was 
unnecessary,  Mr.  Woodward  withdrew  his  support  to  the 
amendment,  which  ultimately  dropped  for  want  of  a 
seconder. 

Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross  [FI]  proposed  that  the  following 
addition  be  made  to  Clause  4  of  the  Suggestions  ;  “  The 
scale  of  drawings  should  be  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot  for  all  ordinary  buildings  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
£20,000 ;  designs  for  churches,  monuments,  and  other 
special  buildings  should,  however,  be  prepared  to  any  re¬ 
quisite  larger  scale.”  He  urged  also  that  a  clause  be  added 
to  the  effect  that  the  Assessor’s  award  should  be  published 
within,  say,  six  weeks  of  the  date  appointed  for  receiving 
the  designs. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  [F'.]  thought  it  a  great  mistake  to  par¬ 
ticularise  in  the  manner  suggested.  If  they  gave  such 
particulars  and  directions  to  promoters,  it  would  be  an 
inducement  to  them  not  to  appoint  an  Assessor. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wills  [A.]  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Cross’s  pro¬ 
posal  simply  amounted  to  a  suggestion  as  to  the  scale  which 
was  generally  applicable  to  buildings  for  which  competitions 
were  held.  In  nine  competitions  out  of  ten,  competitors 
were  asked  for  the  eighth  scale,  but  a  sixteenth  scale  would 
be  amply  sufficient,  and  would  entail  much  less  labour  on 
the  profession.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them  if 
it  could  be  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Suggestions  that  the 
sixteenth  scale  was  large  enough  for  the  great  majority 
of  buildings. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  [F^.]  said  he  sympathised  with  those 
who  w  ished  to  be  protected  from  an  Assessor  who  might 
without  thought  suggest  an  eighth  scale  when  a  sixteenth 
would  be  sufficient.  He  proposed  Clause  4  should  read  as 
follows :  “  The  number,  scale,  and  method  of  finishing  of 
the  required  drawings  should  be  distinctly  set  forth,  and 
they  should  not  be  more  in  number,  or  to  a  larger  scale, 
than  necessary  to  clearly  explain  the  design.”  Then 
should  come  his  suggestion  to  the  Assessors :  “  As  a 
general  rule,  a  scale  not  exceeding  16  feet  to  an  inch  is 
adequate,  except  for  churches  and  small  buildings  of 
limited  area  ;  for  large  buildings  or  groups  of  buildings  a 
smaller  scale  than  16  feet  to  an  inch  would  be  adequate.” 
Then  the  clause  should  conclude  as  proposed  :  “  If  the 
Assessor  advised  that  perspective  drawings  are  desirable,  it 
should  be  so  stated ;  and  such  drawings  should  be  uniform 
in  size,  number,  mode  of  colouring,  mounting,  or  framing 
(if  any),  &c.” 

The  President  said  that  the  proposal  appeared  to  him 
to  amount  to  simple  tautology.  The  first  part  of  the 
clause  was  sufficient  in  itself :  “  The  number,  scale,  and 
method  of  finishing  of  the  required  drawings  should  be 
distinctly  set  forth,  and  they  should  not  be  more  in  num¬ 
ber  or  to  a  larger  scale  than  necessary  to  clearly  explain 
the  design.”  What  could  be  clearer  than  that  ?  They 
did  not  want  to  tell  the  promoters  exactly  what  the  scale 
should  be.  They  wanted  the  promoters  to  go  to  the 
Assessor  and  ask  him. 

Mr.  H.ill  pointed  out  that  the  whole  of  No.  4  was  a 
direction  to  the  Assessor  in  drawing  up  particulars,  so  why 
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couUl  they  not  suggest  to  the  Assessor  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
inaximuni  scale  should  be  fixed  ? 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gruninu  [F'.]  suggested  that  the  size  of  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  plan  was  to  be  drawn  rather 
than  any  scale  should  be  stated. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wills  [A.]  said  he  was  sure  a  large  number  of 
membeis  were  in  hearty  accord  with  Mr.  Hall.  The 
amendment  he  had  proposed,  if  carried,  would  be  for  all 
purposes  the  most  valuable  clause  in  the  whole  document. 
It  was  urgently  wanted.  He  cared  very  little  whether  the 
other  suggestions  passed  or  not ;  they  would  not  help  them 
much.  !\Ir.  Hall’s  suggestion  would  have  the  effect  of 
about  halving  the  work  competitors  now  had  to  do. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hunsox  [A.]  asked  if  there  were  any  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Assessors  in  which  the  suggestion  could  be  inter¬ 
polated.  If  this  was  a  matter  which  it  was  desirable 
Assessors  should  have  pointed  out  to  them,  why  insert  it 
in  the  recommendations  to  promoters  ? 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchi.nson  [A.]  said  that  many  public  bodies 
got  up  their  own  conditions  in  their  own  way,  and  if  they 
came  across  this  clause  in  the  ordinary  course  they  might 
probably  consider  the  question  as  to  the  reduction  of  the 
scale.  At  the  present  moment  the  eighth  scale  was  so 
general  that  public  bodies  seemed  to  think  it  was  the 
regular  thing,  or  ought  to  be,  whereas  for  many  cases  it 
was  far  too  extravagant. 

Mr.  Hare  said  he  sympathised  with  the  idea  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  work,  but  he  thought  that  fixing  any  scale 
at  all  in  these  recommendations  was  a  most  dangerous 
thing.  It  only  came  to  this  in  the  end,  that  each  particular 
case  recjuired  a  certain  amount  of  judgment  by  a  man  who 
understood  competitions.  It  they  fixed  a  scale,  many  cases 
would  be  found  in  which  there  were  the  greatest  anomalies 
—cases  where  neither  an  eighth  nor  a  sixteenth  would  be 
the  suitable  scale.  In  his  opinion  they  ought  not  to  fix 
any  scale  at  all. 

The  President,  replying  to  Mr.  Hudson,  stated  that  the 
Council  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  Suggestions  for  Assessors 
which  they  sent  privately  to  every  Assessor  who  was  asked 
to  act  in  a  competition.  One  of  the  clauses  was  as 
follows :  “  In  the  interests  both  of  competitors  and  of 
promoters  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  number  and  also 
the  scale  of  the  drawings  to  a  minimum.  The  drawings 
reipiired  should  be  carefully  and  distinctly  specified,  only 
those  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the  scheme  being 
admitted.  This  will  as  a  rule  eliminate  drainage,  heating, 
ventilation,  foundation,  and  roof  plans.  In  most  cases 
the  plans  need  not  be  to  a  larger  scale  than  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  judging  of  the  drawings  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  uniformity  of  size,  which  should  be 
clearly  specified.”  There  were  several  other  suggestions. 
So  it  would  be  seen  that  the  Assessors  at  any  rate  had  all 
these  matters  before  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  thought  it  would  be  as  well  that  pro¬ 
moters  should  have  the  benefit  of  those  suggestions  also. 

Professor  Bereseord  Pite  explained  that  the  President 
was  quoting  from  a  document  of  Suggestions  to  Assessors 
which  w'as  issued  by  the  Council  to  Assessors  who  were 
nominated  by  the  Institute.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
that  was  a  very  different  document  from  that  which  offered 
suggestions  to  promoters.  The  object  of  the  latter 
suggestions  w'as  practically  this :  The  promoters  were  to 
appoint  an  Assessor  ;  but  when  that  Assessor  was  appointed, 
the  Council  thought  it  desirable  that  he  should  act  on 
definite  lines— as  far  as  possible,  lines  that  were  har¬ 
monious — and  consequently  that  papier  of  Suggestions  to 
Assessors  had  been  drawn  up.  He  hoped  the  Meeting 
would  be  content  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  was.  The 
Institute  did  protect  their  interests.  The  Council  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Assessors  on  these  points,  and  did  all 
they  could  in  the  interests  of  the  profession.  Let  them 
read  Clause  4  over  calmly  and  coolly,  with  the  recoiled  ion 
that  behind  Clause  4  was  this  advice  given  to  Assessors. 


Mr.  Wills  :  Who  may  not  be  consulted. 

Professor  Pith  said  it  would  be  found  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  had  done  the  best  thing  possible.  If  the  Institute 
adopted  this  rule  of  a  sixteenth  scale  everywhere  it  would 
be  found  to  be  a  greater  nuisance  and  a  greater  hindrance 
than  they  were  now  aware  of.  Some  architects  went  in 
for  one  class  of  competition,  others  went  in  for  another 
kind  ;  but  the  Institute  had  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
whole  body  —  all  classes  of  buildings  and  all  classes  of 
architects.  It  might  be  quite  true  that  a  sixteenth  scale 
was  best  in  a  certain  class  of  building;  but  it  was  equally 
true  that  it  was  not  the  best  in  others.  He  thought  the 
clause  was  drawn  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  they  would 
not  improve  the  situation  by  a  definite  rule. 

Mr.  Wills  :  You  can  lay  down  three  or  four  scales  that 
would  suit  every  class  of  building. 

Mr.  Modntford  :  You  will  hopelessly  puzzle  the  pro¬ 
moters. 

Mr.  Cross  :  With  all  deference,  I  submit  that  we  who 
compete  are  the  best  possible  judges  in  this  matter. 

The  President  ;  We  have  all  competed  in  our  time,  and 
should  be  fairly  equal  judges. 

Mr.  Hall’s  amendment,  having  been  put  to  the  Meeting, 
was  voted  upon  by  show  of  hands,  and  lost. 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper  [E.]  moved  that  the  words  “  or 
framing  (if  any)  ”  in  Clause  4  should  be  omitted.  The 
less  the  expenses  incurred  over  unnecessary  matters  the 
better.  Many  Assessors  now  considered  it  wise  to  stipulate 
the  size  of  the  strainers  if  the  drawings  were  not  to  be 
framed ;  and  these  Suggestions  not  being  addressed  to 
architects  but  to  promoters  the  suggestion  as  to  framing 
the  drawings  should  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Moontfori)  seconded,  and  after  some  discussion  the 
[iroposal  was  put  to  the  Meeting  and  carried. 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper  [FI]  suggested  that  the  opening 
sentence  of  Clause  2  should  read,  “  The  duty  of  Assessors 
should  be,  after  conference  with  the  promoters,*  (a)  to 
draw  up  the  particulars  and  conditions,”  Arc.,  so  that  when 
the  paper  came  into  the  hands  of  the  promoters,  or  any 
body  of  men  intending  to  invite  competition,  they  would 
have  it  put  before  them  at  once  that  the  Assessor  should 
have  a  conference  with  the  committee  or  with  the 
authorities  before  drawing  up  the  particulars.  It  would 
also  emphasise  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Assessor  should  be  the  first  in  the  field. 

The  President  thought  the  suggestion  a  good  one. 
Sometimes  the  promoters  had  an  idea  that  the  Assessor 
was  meant  to  act  independently  of  them  altogether.  If 
the  words  suggested  were  embodied  in  the  clause,  it  would 
show  them  that  the  Assessor’s  business  was  to  foUow 
the  views  of  the  promoters  and  to  put  them  in  a  proper 
business-like  form  before  competitors. 

Professor  Eere.sford  Pite  [F’J  seconded  the  proposal. 

Mr.  H.vll  suggested  that  words  embodying  the  same  idea 
should  come  in  after  the  word  “  reputation  ”  in  the  first 
clause,  so  as  to  read :  “  The  promoters  of  the  intended 
Competition  should,  as  their  first  step,  appoint  one  or 
more  professional  Assessors,  architects  of  established  repu¬ 
tation,  aiid  should  confer  with  them  befcrre  any  particulars 
are  issued,”  or  something  to  that  effect.  Then  a  new 
sentence  should  begin  :  “  The  appointment  of  the  Assessor 
should  be  published,”  Ac.  This  would  show  the  promoters 
that  their  initial  step  is  to  appoint  the  Assessor,  and  then 
to  confer  with  him  before  any  instructions  are  issued. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Mountford  supported  Mr. 
Hooper’s  proposal. 

Mr.  Hooper  went  on  to  m’ge  the  omission  of  the 
words  “  and  w’hose  decision  should  govern  the  selection 
of  the  design  ”  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Clause  1. 
Coming  as  it  did  immediately  after  the  recommendation 

The  wnrds  in  italics  are  new,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hooper. 
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to  appoint  an  Assessor,  he  thought  it  rather  too  aggres¬ 
sive.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
addition  to  Clause  12  concluded  with  this  statement : 
“  The  setting  aside  of  the  Assessor’s  award  for  any  other 
reason  constitutes  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters.”  That  seemed  to  come  much  more  suitably 
at  the  close  of  the  Suggestions  than  at  the  beginning. 
He  suggested  that  there  should  be  only  two  paragraphs  in 
Clause  2,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  Assessor  should  be  put 
clearly  under  the  two  heads  (a)  and  (b).  The  first  should 
lay  down  the  preliminary  duties  of  the  Assessor — viz.  to 
draw  up  the  particulars,  conditions,  and  instructions  ;  and 
the  second  the  ultimate  duties  when  the  drawings  were 
completed — viz.  to  advise  the  promoters  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  designs.  The  present  paragraph  (6)  seemed 
to  be  rather  out  of  its  place  ;  it  naturally  came  under  the 
subsequent  paragraph  (c).  If  it  were  necessary  to  make 
any  reference  to  designs  which  did  not  carry  out  the  in¬ 
structions,  the  paragraph  should  end,  “  excluding  any 
which  do  not  comply  with  the  conditions.” 

Mr.  Hall  understood  that  Mr.  Hooper  wanted  to  divide 
the  duties  of  the  Assessor  in  their  chronological  order. 
He  suggested  that  that  would  come  in  in  this  way  after  the 
word  “  reputation  ”  :  “  The  promoters  of  an  intended 
Competition  should  as  their  first  step  appoint  one  or  more 
professional  Assessors,  architects  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  the  Assessors  should  then,  after  conference  with  the 
promoters,  draw  up  particulars  and  conditions.”  Section 
(a)  of  Clause  2  would  thus  come  into  the  first  clause.  He 
would  follow  that  up  by  saying  “  The  Assessor’s  appoint¬ 
ment  should  then  be  published,  after  he  has  drawn  up  the 
particulars,  in  the  original  advertisements  and  instructions.” 
Let  that  be  part  of  Clause  1,  but  interpolating  what  is 
now  (a)  in  Clause  2  after  the  word  reputation.” 

Mr.  Cross  seconded  Mr.  Hall’s  proposal. 

Mr.  Hare  said  it  seemed  rather  a  pity  to  upset  Clause  2, 
which  was  a  clause  by  itself  and  contained  the  duties  of 
the  Assessor. 

Mr.  Mountfokd  was  of  opinion  that  it  had  much  better 
remain  as  it  was. 

The  President  thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
omit  the  words  “  and  whose  decision  should  govern  the 
selection  of  the  designs  ”  from  the  first  clause  as  Mr. 
Hooper  proposed.  It  seemed  to  imply  that  the  promoters 
were  to  appoint  an  Assessor  at  once,  and  his  decision  was 
to  be  final  without  any  further  reference  to  them.  The 
suggestion  that  the  Assessor’s  decision  should  govern  the 
selection  of  the  designs  would  come  in  much  more  natu¬ 
rally  after  the  statement  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Langston  pointed  out  that  some  of  these  proposals 
were  not  on  the  agenda.  Mr.  Hooper’s  suggestion  was  a 
very  good  one  if  notice  had  been  given  of  it,  but  as  notice 
was  not  given  it  could  not  be  discussed  at  that  Meeting. 

The  President  ruled  that  if  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  Council  were  not  approved  of,  it  was  open  to  the 
Meeting  to  suggest  fresh  ones. 

Mr.  Cross  suggested  that  as  many  members  interested 
in  the  question  were  not  present  they  should  have  an 
adjourned  discussion  on  the  subject.  It.  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  to  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Wills  seconded  the  proposal  for  an  adjourned 
discussion.  . 

Mr.  Hare  said  that  as  Mr.  Hooper’s  proposal  to  insert 
the  words  “after  conference  with  the  promoters”  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  Clause  2  commended  itself  to  the 
President,  and  he  (Mr.  Hare)  had  formally  seconded  it, 
some  progress  would  be  made  if  the  Meeting  voted  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  C  H.  Brodie  [A.]  deprecated  the  adoption  by  that 
Meeting  of  any  of  the  proposals.  He  suggested  that  a 
transcript  of  the  shorthand  writer’s  notes  of  the  discussion 
should  go  to  the  Committee  of  the  Council  which  had  this 
matter  in  hand,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  them  to  deal 


with  the  various  suggestions.  The  present  Meeting  should 
simply  vote  upon  a  sort  of  abstract  resolution  ;  the  actual 
wording  should  be  left  to  the  Committee. 

The  President  :  You  propose  to  adjourn  this  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Brodie  :  No,  certainly  not ;  it  should  be  left  to  the 
Council  to  settle. 

The  President  agreed  that  that  would  be  the  wisest 
thing  to  do.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  cover  every 
possible  contingency,  but  the  Paper  as  now  drawn  covered 
most  of  them.  His  attention  had  not  been  drawn  to  the 
point  before,  but  he  quite  felt  that  the  first  clause  was  a 
little  peremptory,  and  likely  to  give  a  false  notion  to  pro¬ 
moters.  It  would  be  easy  to  tone  it  down  a  little.  Also 
they  might  draw  the  attention  of  promoters  to  the  fact 
that  the  duty  of  the  Assessor  was  to  consult  with  them 
before  he  drew  up  the  conditions.  Would  it  meet  the 
views  of  the  Meeting  if  they  omitted  the  words  “  and 
whose  decision  should  govern  the  selection  of  the  designs,” 
and  add,  in  the  first  line  of  Clause  2,  “  after  conference 
with  the  promoters,”  and  then  go  on  to  set  out  the  Asses¬ 
sor’s  duties? 

Professor  Beeesford  Pite  said  that  he  had  seconded 
Mr.  Hooper’s  proposal  for  the  addition  to  Clause  2  ;  but 
he  could  not  assent  to  the  omission  of  the  words  “  whose 
decision  should  govern  the  selection  of  the  designs  ”  in 
Clause  1. 

The  President  said  he  would  put  the  proposals  to  the 
meeting  separately. 

Mr.  Hooper’s  resolution — viz.  to  insert  the  words  “  after 
conference  with  the  promoters  ”  in  Clause  2  after  the  words 
“  The  duty  of  Assessors  should  be  ”  —was  then  put  to  the 
Meeting  and  carried,  Mr.  Langston  dissenting,  on  the 
ground  that  the  resolution  was  out  of  order. 

With  regard  to  the  second  resolution — viz.  the  omission 
from  the  first  paragraph  of  Clause  1  of  the  words  “  and 
whose  decision  should  govern  the  selection  of  the  designs  ” 
— Mr.  Saxon  Snell  [A’.]  having  seconded  it.  Professor 
Beresford  Pite  opposed  it,  contending  that  when  the 
Suggestions  were  drawn  up  this  was  the  one  point  the 
Institute  was  fighting  for,  and  the  one  point  they  were  bent 
on  getting.  He  cordially  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  so  forcible  a  way,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  Meeting  at  once,  and  without  considering  its 
effect,  struck  it  out,  they  might  find  themselves  in  some 
difficulty.  He  thought  that  if  they  voted  Mr.  Brodie’s 
suggestion,  viz.  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider 
the  discussion  at  that  Meeting  and  to  re-edit  the  Sugges¬ 
tions  so  as  to  embody  the  views  which  had  been  discussed 
and  expressed,  that  would  be  a  much  wiser  coarse  than 
adopting  a  resolution  excluding  from  Clause  1  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  that  they  had  all  been  fighting  for, 
namely,  that  the  decision  of  the  Assessor  should  be  final. 

The  President  :  The  proposal  is,  not  to  take  it  out 
altogether,  but  only  to  take  it  out  of  Clause  1  and  put  it 
somewhere  else. 

Professor  Pite  said  he  would  propose  as  an  amendment 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Council  to  consider  the  effect  of 
the  omission  of  these  words. 

Mr.  Langston  seconded. 

Mr.  Hall  suggested  that  the  omission  of  these  words 
strengthened  the  sentence  in  Clause  5  (a),  which  read : 
“  The  author  of  the  design  awarded  the  first  place  should 
be  employed  to  carry  out  the  work.” 

Mr.  Woodward  thought  it  very  unfortunate  if  the  Meeting 
proposed  to  discuss  and  to  alter  the  original  Suggestions. 
The  notice  sent  to  members  simply  defined  certain  additions 
to  the  original  Institute  Paper.  If  members  had  known 
that  the  discussion  would  degenerate  into  a  discussion  of 
the  whole  of  the  original  Suggestions,  there  might  have 
been  a  great  many  more  present.  One  concluded  from  the 
notice-paper  that  the  original  suggestions  were  to  remain, 
and  that  the  Meeting  would  only  discuss  the  proposals 
which  had  been  printed. 
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Mr.  Buodie  submitted  that  it  was  quite  open  to  the 
Meetinfi'  to  refer  points  to  the  Council  for  consideration. 

Professor  ITte  suggested  that  the  Chairman  could  not 
decline  to  take  amendments  upon  the  proposals  down  in 
the  notice-i)aper,  and  those  amendments  were  bound  to 
affect  other  parts  of  the  document. 

The  amendment  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Council  to 
consider  the  effect  of  the  omission  from  Clause  1  of  the 
worils  “  and  whose  decision  should  govern  the  selection 
of  the  designs  ”  was  then  put  from  the  Chair,  and  carried. 

The  I’liEsinENT  then  read  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
added  to  the  last  clause,  viz.  ;  “  It  is  important  that  the 
award  of  the  Assessor  should  be  adhered  to,  unless  there 
is  some  valid  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  author  of 
the  selected  design  to  carry  out  the  work,  as  to  which  the 
Assessor  is  satisfied.  The  setting  aside  of  the  Assessor’s 
award  for  any  other  reason  constitutes  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  pai't  of  the  promoters.” 

Mr.  H.vli.  remarked  that  the  expression  “breach  of  faith” 
was  a  very  strong  one,  and  one  that  men  of  position  would 
resent. 

Mr.  Laxgston  suggested  that  the  words  should  be, 
•'  might  constitute  a  breach  of  faith.” 

Professor  Pite  proposed  that  this  point  also  should  be 
referred  to  the  Council  to  consider. 

Mr.  Mountforu  seconded. 

The  President  said  that  the  omission  of  the  last  part 
of  the  first  paragraph  of  Clause  1  seemed  to  hinge  upon 
the  proposed  addition  to  Clause  12,  and  they  should  be 
considered  together.  If,  as  Mr.  Pite  proposed,  the  matter 
were  left  to  the  Council,  it  should  be  carefully  considered 
and  dealt  with. 

I’rofessor  Pite  :  Accepting  the  prineijile  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  ? 

The  President  :  Yes. 

Professor  I’ite’s  proposal  was  thereupon  agreed  to. 

Mr.  lIooi'ER  asked  that  as  these  matters  had  now  been 
referred  to  the  Council  for  clerical  revision,  would  he  be 
in  order  in  suggesting  the  total  omission  of  paragraph  9 '? 

"  Each  design  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
signed  by  the  competitor,  stating  that  the  design  is  his  own 
personal  work,  and  that  the  drawings  have  been  prepared 
under  his  own  supervision.”  Most  members  knew  what 
it  referred  to.  and  why  it  was  put  in. 

The  President  said  that  the  whole  document  had  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  Committee  and  by  the  Council. 
He  could  not  take  anything  that  did  not  hinge  on  the  pro¬ 
posals  set  out  on  the  Agenda,  and  he  must  therefore  rule 
the  proposal  out  of  order. 

The  business  then  terminated. 

The  Profession  in  the  Colonies  and  Trade 
Commissions. 

The  following  docuinent  has  been  drawn  up  hy 
the  Council,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  member 
of  the  Institute  practising  in  the  Colonies  ; — 

“  Whereas  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Architects  practising  in  some  Colonies  to  take 
a  commission  from  the  Contractor  as  payment  for 
copies  of  the  Specification  and  the  Contract  and 
otlier  drawings,  the  Council  of  the  Iloyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  ask  the  co-operation  of  all 
Colonial  Members  of  the  Institute  in  endeavouring 
to  check  this  evil,  as  they  are  convinced  that,  if 
allowed  to  grow,  it  is  one  that  must  undermine 
and  eventually  destroy  that  feeling  of  confidence 
between  the  Public  and  the  main  body  of  Archi¬ 


tects  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
Institute  to  promote.  The  Council  would  point 
out  that  the  following  declaration  to  refrain  from 
this  and  similar  practices  is  made  by  every 
Member  of  the  Institute  before  being  admitted  to 
its  ranks  : 

“  ‘  In  consideration  of  my  having  been  so  elected 
I  promise  and  agree  that  I  will  not  accept  any 
trade  or  other  discounts,  or  illicit  or  surreptitious 
commissions  or  allowances,  in  connection  with 
any  works  the  execution  of  which  I  may  be 
engaged  to  superintend  or  with  any  other  pro¬ 
fessional  business  which  may  be  entrusted  to 
me.’ 

“  If,  however,  it  is  the  custom  in  any  Colony 
for  the  Builder  to  pay  for  copies  of  the  Contract 
draw'ings,  a  fixed  sum  should  be  charged,  and  this 
sum  should  be  stated  in  the  Specification,  and 
should  not  be  in  any  way  in  the  nature  of  a 
Commission. 

“  The  practice  by  which  an  Architect  holds  a 
Contractor’s  deposit  for  work  contracted  for  and 
then  demands  a  further  percentage  before  granting 
a  Certificate  is  entirely  to  be  condemned.” 

The  Lighting  of  the  Meeting-room. 

The  new  lighting  arrangements  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Meeting-room,  which  are  now  complete, 
called  forth  many  expressions  of  approval  from 
members  at  the  last  two  meetings.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Satchell  [A.],  w'ho  at  the  Annual  Meeting  a  year 
ago  drew  attention  to  the  discomfort  experienced 
at  General  Meetings  owing  to  the  glare  of  the 
electric  light,  congratulated  the  Council  at  the 
Meeting  last  Monday  on  the  very  pleasing  change 
that  had  been  brought  about.  The  President 
expressed  his  own  appreciation  of  the  improve¬ 
ment,  and  said  that  the  credit  was  due  to  Mr. 
John  Slater  and  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  who  had 
devised  and  superintended  the  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme.  With  the  exception  of  the  dome  lights, 
which  are  above  the  eye-line  and  cause  no  in¬ 
convenience,  all  the  lights  are  concealed.  The 
lamps,  set  in  large,  saucer-shaped,  copper  bowls 
which  screen  them  from  view,  cast  a  strong  light 
on  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  refiected  below.  An 
even,  subdued,  but  amply  sufficient  light  is  the 
result. 

Palestine  Exploration  P'und. 

We  are  asked  to  announce  that  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at 
the  Eoyal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street.  Major- 
General  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  wall 
give  an  address  on  the  recent  and  proposed 
Excavations  of  the  Fund,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  The  meeting  begins  at  4  p.m.  Mr.  George 
Armstrong  is  the  secretary,  and  the  offices  are  at 
38,  Conduit  Street. 
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REVIEWS. 

GEOEGIAN  ARCHITECTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

The  “  Georgian  Period,'"  a  Collection  of  Papers  dealing 

with  Colonial  or  Eighteenth-century  Architecture  in  the 

United  States. 

These  articles  and  series  of  measured  drawings, 
sketches,  and  photographs,  many  of  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  American  Archi¬ 
tect,  have  now  been  republished  in  separate  parts, 
of  which  nine  are  in  the  Library  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
The  first  seven  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the 
architecture  found  in  America,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  last  two  parts  that  English  architecture  has 
been  dealt  with,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  have  been 
included  at  all  in  a  work  treating  of  the  “  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  United  States.”  But  this  by  the 
way,  for  it  would  be  churlish  and  hypercritical 
to  find  fault  with,  or  to  wish  for  the  exclusion  of 
such  excellent  articles  as  those  by  Mr.  Paul 
Waterhouse  and  the  other  English  contributors. 

The  work  opens  with  an  exhaustive  and  care¬ 
fully  written  article  by  Olof  Z.  Cervin  dealing 
with  the  main  characteristics  and  details  of 
colonial  architecture,  the  national  style  evolved 
in  America,  a  perusal  of  which  is  not  only  instruc¬ 
tive,  but  extremely  interesting.  Mr.  Cervin  tells 
us  it  was  not  until  after  1730,  when  peace  and 
commercial  prosperity  set  in,  that  the  best 
colonial  work  was  done ;  for  although  much 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  North  and  South,  the 
buildings  were  more  for  shelter  and  defence,  and 
did  not  attempt  much  in  the  way  of  luxury  and 
ornament  owing  to  the  troublous  times,  when  the 
early  settlers  had  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Indians. 
In  country  districts  all  the  early  houses  were  con¬ 
structed  of  timber  covered  with  weather  boarding 
or  shingles — a  fashion  that  prevails  to  this  day — 
and  only  in  the  larger  towns  do  we  find  brick  em¬ 
ployed,  and  then  principally  in  the  formation  of 
chimneys  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  best  and  most  typical  examples  of  colonial 
work  are  confined  to  Massachusetts  and  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  and  to  Virginia  and  Carolina  in  the 
South — those  in  the  New  York  and  middle  colonies 
are  lacking  in  interest,  as  they  are  so  cosmopolitan 
in  feeling ;  but  although  every  detail  of  this  colonial 
work  can  be  traced  to  some  European  influence, 
yet  the  general  resemblance  is  slight.  Time,  dis¬ 
tance,  and  materials  all  contributed  to  produce  a 
national  style  of  domestic  architecture  of  great 
individuality,  and  which  was  both  dignified  and 
simple. 

In  looking  through  these  volumes  we  see  that 
colonial  architecture  was  mainly  secular,  and  that 
though  much  ecclesiastical  building  was  attempted 
it  still  bore  the  stamp  of  the  housebuilders,  or 
was  a  direct  copy  or  importation  based  upon  the 


corresponding  work  of  Wren  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Many  civic  buildings  were  copied  from 
English  models,  and  some  of  those  at  Newport 
were  erected  from  the  designs  of  Peter  Harrison, 
who  had  been  an  assistant  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

The  buildings  in  New  England,  the  country 
of  the  Puritans,  are  fully  dealt  with,  and  their 
characteristics  explained  and  illustrated  by  various 
writers.  There  is  a  charming  account  of  a  visit 
to  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  by  Claude  Fayette 
Bragdon.  Salem  is  so  bound  up  with  memories 
of  Hawthorne,  Prescott,  and  other  celebrities  that 
the  ghosts  of  its  bygone  days  of  witchcraft  and 
cruel  fanaticism  seem  to  haunt  its  old  buildings 
and  streets,  and,  apart  from  its  architectural 
interest,  Mr.  Bragdon’s  article  is  fascinating 
reading. 

It  is  difficult  to  more  than  indicate  some  of  the 
typical  buildings  illustrated,  but  the  dignified  Van 
Rensselaer  Manor  House,  in  Part  I.,  and  the 
Philipse  Manor  House,  with  its  long  low  roof 
crowned  with  an  open  balustrade,  a  feature  in  this 
type  of  house,  should  be  carefully  studied :  the 
series  of  drawings  of  the  interior  fittings  are  well 
worth  attention.  The  admirable  set  of  drawings 
of  Christchurch,  Philadelphia,  dc.Ggned  by  Dr. 
John  Kearsley  in  1720,  vfith  its  well-proportioned 
tower,  and  Old  Bellingham  Cary  Mansion,  in 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  built  in  1750,  might  have 
been  an  importation  direct  from  its  namesake  in 
England,  so  full  of  Georgian  feeling  is  it. 

Philadelphia  is  rich  in  quiet  buildings  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  many  (but 
for  the  invariable  jalousies  to  exclude  the  sun) 
being  almost  replicas  of  those  so  often  seen  in 
our  own  country  towns.  The  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital,  in  Philadelphia,  built  in  1796,  with  its  long 
faQade  of  nearly  300  feet  in  length,  is  an  imposing 
and  well-designed  building,  the  large  central 
block  being  balanced  by  the  pavilions  crowned 
with  cupolas  at  the  ends  of  either  wing.  The 
photographic  reproductions  do  not,  however,  do  it 
justice. 

But  it  is  in  the  South,  in  Virginia,  the  land 
of  romance,  where  the  spirit  of  the  Cavaliers 
still  seems  to  linger  ;  and  in  turning  over  these 
pages  we  have  a  picture  brought  before  us  of  old- 
world  charm  and  splendour  that  is  very  fascinat¬ 
ing.  Many  of  the  settlers  here  were  sons  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  who  introduced  an  element  of 
taste  and  refinement  and  built  comfortable  and 
substantial  houses.  In  the  early  times,  when 
tobacco  planting  was  the  one  staple  industry, 
many  became  wealthy,  and  filled  their  houses  with 
fine  panellings,  tapestries,  marble  mantelpieces, 
and  plaster  ceilings,  some  of  which  were  imported 
from  England  and  the  Continent,  though  all  the 
woodwork  and  joinery  was  made  in  the  colonies. 
As  in  England  the  doors  and  chimney-pieces 
were  the  main  features  in  the  early  examples,  with 
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classic  pilasters,  moulded  capitals  and  pediments, 
&c.  In  the  later  work  the  decoration  was  based 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  that  of  the  lirothers 
Adam,  and  but  rarely  do  we  find  the  French 
rococo  used  which  was  common  in  this  country. 

In  studying  the  plans  of  all  these  colonial 
houses  one  is  struck  with  the  importance  given 
to  the  hall :  it  had  the  first  and  last  chance  of 
making  an  impression  on  a  visitor,  and  was  planned 
to  wear  an  air  of  generous  welcome.  In  the 
houses  of  the  early  settlers  it  was  the  common 
gathering  place  of  the  family,  the  room  in  which 
the  meals  were  cooked  and  eaten,  where  the  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  were  done,  and  where  the  house¬ 
hold  and  neighbours  came  together  to  enjoy  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  great  fire,  and  in  the  later 
houses  it  still  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  plan, 
being  a  necessity  in  times  when  lavish  hospitality 
was  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  houses  were  generally  symmetrical,  a  wing 
on  one  side  balancing  one  on  the  other,  with  the 
entrance  in  the  centre  covered  by  a  wide  pia/./.a 
or  stoep.  In  the  older  dwellings  this  verandah 
was  entirely  Avanting,  and  it  was  not  used  until  its 
absolute  necessity  was  felt. 

In  Part  VI.  there  is  illustrated,  with  an  admir¬ 
able  series  of  measured  draAvings,  a  typical  house 
of  a  Virginian  tobacco  planter,  Avho  was  evidently 
a  man  of  culture  and  Avealth.  The  house — Wood- 
laAvn  was  designed  by  Dr.  AVilliam  Thornton,  an 
Fnglish  gentleman  of  somewhat  unusual  attain¬ 
ments,  for  though  he  Avas  an  amateur  he  sub¬ 
mitted  a  design  for  the  C'apitol  at  Washington  in 
conjunction  AA’ith  another  architect.  The  plan  is 
most  instructive,  for  here  we  have  a  symmetrical 
lay  out.  In  the  centre  is  the  main  house  of  two 
stories  in  height,  Avith  the  hall  carried  through 
from  front  to  back,  with  a  wide  porch  over  the  en¬ 
trance.  On  either  side  are  blocks  of  one  storey  in 
height  containing  the  kitchens  and  the  tobacco 
offices  respectively,  and  these  again  are  joined  to 
Hanking  outbuildings  by  brick  walls,  pierced  cen¬ 
trally  by  gateAvays,  occupying  a  frontage  of  over 
270  feet.  The  house,  built  in  1799,  is  of  brick  and 
stone,  the  aaFoIo  forming  a  aatII- balanced  group, 
full  of  dignity  and  repose,  and  is  treated  in  a  way 
that  is  most  harmonious  and  pleasing. 

In  Part  IX.  there  is  an  able  and  scholarly 
article  by  klr.  Paul  Waterhouse  on  the  relation  of 
Georgian  architecture  to  carpentry,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs  and  sketches.  Apart  from 
the  bearing  it  has  upon  colonial  AAmk,  it  should 
be  read  as  an  exhaustive  and  careful  analysis  of 
the  influence  of  actual  carpentry  upon  stjle,  and 
Avill  interest  English  architects  as  much  as  those 
in  the  United  States. 

klr.  Waterhouse  traces  briefly  the  evolution  of 
the  smaller  buildings,  in  Avhich  timber  is  tbe  chief 
factor  in  the  construction,  and  shoAvs  how  the 
influence  of  the  carpenter  affected  the  detail 


and  decoration  of  the  later  stone  and  brick 
buildings. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  the  Dutch  and  Ger¬ 
man  eighteenth -century  work  in  the  States,  the 
writer  tells  us  amongst  other  things  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Philadelphia  in  particular,  the 
(juakers,  Avho  were  the  connecting  link  between  the 
farmers  and  trappers  of  the  interior,  performed 
nearly  all  of  their  journeys  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  business  on  horseback  or  in  A^ehicles,  and 
that  along  the  roads  there  Avere  numerous  inns  and 
taverns,  many  of  which  are  still  standing.  These 
inns  w'ere  generally  kept  by  English  hosts,  and  the 
signboards  bore  names  and  cognisances  just  as  in 
this  country,  and  “  Red  Lions,”  “White  Horses,” 
and  “Blue  Boars”  w'ere  common.  The  “Blue 
Bell  ”  tavern  at  Derby,  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
illustrated,  is  a  good  example  of  a  brick  building 
of  early  eighteenth-century  type. 

There  is  also  a  short  Paper  on  the  University  of 
Virginia,  hy  Mr.  Theodore  II.  Skinner,  which  deals 
Avith  the  Avork  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder  as 
well  as  architect  of  the  building.  Mr.  Skinner  tells 
us  that  Jefferson  as  an  amateur  architect  was  un¬ 
usually  successful,  and  the  illustrations  show  that  he 
Avas  far  beyond  many  of  his  so-called  “professional  ” 
brethren.  In  the  buildings  of  the  University  we 
have  the  dome  used  as  an  external  feature,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  first  time  in  America.  The  whole 
scheme  show’s  an  appreciation  of  monumental 
planning  on  a  broad  scale,  with  large,  simple,  and 
well-defined  masses,  and  the  details  throughout 
are  all  based  upon  Palladio’s  A\’orks  on  archi¬ 
tecture.  Much  of  the  Avork  is  still  standing,  and 
though  the  Rotunda  and  its  annexe  were  burned 
doAA'ii  in  1895,  the  architects,  Messrs.  McIvim,Mead, 
and  White,  haA’e  restored  it  exactly  on  Jefferson’s 
lines,  and  designed  the  neAV’  building  to  harmonise. 

The  volumes  are  so  full  of  illustrations  that  a 
mere  catalogue  of  their  contents  AA’ould  be  but 
Avearisome,  and  to  appreciate  them  they  should 
be  carefully  studied,  as  much  of  the  AA’ork  is  full 
of  quiet  suggestion  and  interest,  and  we  can  only 
express  a  hope  that  the  publishers  Avill  continue 
the  series,  especially  of  the  AA’ork  found  in  the 
States.  E.  Guy  D.aavbee. 


LEGAL. 


Contract :  Determination  of  by  Building  Owner : 
Architect  as  Arbitrator  :  Enforcement  of  Award. 


The  cases  of  Belcher  v.  The  Boedean  School  Site  and 
Bnildings,  Limited,  and  In  re  An  Arbitration  betivecn  the 
Roedcan  School  Site  and  Buildings,  Limited,  and  Belcher 
and  others,*  being  appeals  by  the  Company  from  two  orders 
of  i\Ir.  Justice  Bncknill  made  in  Cbambers  on  the  12tb 
May  last,  were  beard  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  (tbe  Master 
of  tbe  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Mathew  and  Cozens- 


*  Fully  reported  in  The  Builder  for  7tb  June. 
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Hardy)  on  the  27th  and  28th  May.  The  orders  appealed 
against  being  closely  connected  were  taken  together.  The 
questions  for  the  Court  to  determine  were,  first,  whether 
the  Koedean  Company  were  entitled  to  enforce  a  certain 
award  made  under  a  building  contract ;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  other  case,  whether  the  plaintiff  .Belcher  was  entitled 
to  proceed  with  an  action  in  respect  of  matters  which  had 
been  dealt  with  by  the  arbitrator  and  which  were  the 
subject  of  the  award  in  question.  The  contract,  dated 
25th  February  1897,  was  entered  into  between  the  Company 
and  Messrs.  Peters,  Peter,  &  Son  for  the  erection  of  the 
Koedean  School  at  Brighton.  The  amount  of  the  contract 
was  between  £43,000  and  £44,000.  The  arbitration  clause 
provided  that  in  the  event  of  any  disputes  arising  between 
the  Company  and  the  builders  they  should  be  referred  to 
the  architect  (Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson),  whose  decision  should 
be  binding  and  conclusive  on  both  parties.  The  date  for 
the  completion  of  the  buildings  was  1st  September  1898. 
There  was  a  power  to  determine  the  contract  and  to  take 
the  work  out  of  the  builders’  hands  and  complete  it  under 
another  clause  of  the  contract.  One  of  the  provisions 
which  permitted  the  taking  the  work  out  of  the  builders’ 
hands  was  in  case  of  an  assignment  of  or  charge  on  the 
contract  moneys  without  the  consent  of  the  building 
owners.  On  28th  October  1898  and  14th  November  1898 
two  charges  were  given  on  the  contract  moneys,  the  first 
to  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  and  the  later  one  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Belcher.  These  were  made  on  the  consent  of 
the  building  owners.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  another 
had  been  made  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  The  works 
were  not  satisfactorily  proceeded  with,  and  were  not  nearly 
completed  by  the  specified  date.  The  builders  got  into 
financial  difficulties  and  became  bankrupt.  On  1st  Feb¬ 
ruary  1899,  the  day  they  filed  their  petition,  the  building 
owners  gave  notice  under  Clause  20  determining  the  con¬ 
tract.  On  the  same  day  a  receiving  order  was  made 
against  the  builders.  The  building  owners  took  over  the 
works  and  they  were  completed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect.  On  27th  June  1901  a  final  certificate 
was  granted  by  the  architect.  That  certificate  found  that 
about  £350  was  due  to  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  the 
builders.  On  1st  July  1901  the  solicitors  to  the  trustee 
wrote  refusing  to  accept  the  certificate  issued  by  Mr. 
Simpson  on  the  ground  that  the  builders  had  a  large 
claim  against  the  Company  for  improperly  determining  the 
contract.  The  point  having  been  raised,  and  there  being 
other  differences  under  the  contract,  the  building  owners 
requested  the  architect  to  undertake  the  arbitration  in 
accordance  with  the  contract.  The  trustee  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  arbitration  or  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Mr.  Simpson  as  arbitrator.  The  arbitrator  was  shortly 
after  served  with  notice  of  an  injunction,  granted  by  a 
Judge  in  Chambers  on  8th  August  1901,  restraining  him 
from  proceeding  with  the  arbitration.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  Judge  had  proceeded  was  on  a  writ  issued  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Belcher  making  certain  charges  against  the 
architect,  reliance  being  placed  upon  a  decision  that  where 
litigation  was  pending  between  one  of  the  parties  and  the 
arbitrator  the  Court  would  not  allow  the  matter  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  order  revoking  the  submission  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  on  4th  November  1901.  Since  the 
decision  Mr.  Belcher’s  action  against  the  architect  had  not 
been  further  proceeded  with.  The  architect  went  on  with 
the  arbitration,  and  by  his  award,  given  on  9th  April, 
found,  after  allowing  for  a  sum  due  from  the  builders  to 
the  Company,  a  balance  due  to  the  builders  of  £779.  Is.  8d., 
and  that  neither  the  trustee  nor  Mr.  Belcher  had  any 
claim  against  the  Company.  On  11th  April  the  Company 
took  out  a  summons  for  leave  to  enforce  the  award,  and  on 
the  14th  April  Mr.  Belcher  issued  a  writ  against  the 
Company  asking  for  a  declaration  that  two  contracts 
(namely,  that  now  in  question  and  another  not  material  to 


the  appeal),  dated  February  1897,  made  between  the 
defendant  Company  and  the  builders,  were  wrongfully 
determined  and  repudiated  by  the  Company,  and  that  the 
trustee  therefore  became  entitled  to  treat  the  contract  as 
rescinded,  and  to  be  paid  on  a  quantum  meruit,  and  to 
recover  from  the  Company  the  value  of  the  plant  lying  on 
the  site  and  wrongfully  taken  possession  of  by  the  Company. 
Thereupon  the  Company  took  out  a  further  summons 
seeking  to  stay  this  action.  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  declined 
to  give  the  Company  leave  to  enforce  the  award,  whereupon 
the  present  appeal  was  brought. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment  for  the 
appellants,  said  it  seemed  obvious  that  all  parties  had 
consented  to  the  arbitrator  exercising  jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  the  points  which  had  arisen,  and  neither  Mr.  Belcher 
nor  the  trustee  could  now  turn  round  and  say  that  the  arbi¬ 
trator  had  no  jurisdiction,  or  had  exceeded  it.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  Company  should  have  leave  to  enforce 
the  award,  and  that  Mr.  Belcher’s  action  against  the  Com¬ 
pany  should  be  stayed.  The  Lords  Justices  concurred  and 
the  appeal  was  allowed. 

Pulling  down  Premises  :  Fall  of  Party-wall ;  Builders’ 
Negligence  :  Damages. 

APPEELY  V.  MARK  PATRICK  &  SON.* 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  owner  of 
No.  4-5,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  to  recover  from  the 
defendants,  builders,  damages  laid  at  £10,000.  It  was 
heard  by  Mr.  Justice  I’hillimore  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division,  and  concluded  on  the  29th  May.  In  January 
1900  defendants  contracted  to  pull  down  and  rebuild 
the  plaintiff’s  premises.  The  contract  provided  that  the 
defendants  were  to  be  responsible  for  loss,  damage,  or 
defects,  and  were  to  make  good  the  same,  this  provision 
applying  not  only  to  the  building,  “  but  also  to  the  premises 
adjoining  and  contiguous,  and  also  to  the  property  and 
person.”  Defendants  contracted  to  pull  down,  board,  and 
shore  up  and  clear  away  the  whole  of  the  then  present 
buildings,  the  old  party-walls  being  retained,  and  were  to 
“  effectually  shore  and  uphold  all  adjoining  premises  on 
all  sides,  consequent  on  the  pulling  down,  and  also  to 
shore,  as  before,  the  party-walls  and  the  public  way  and 
other  works,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  same  and  make 
good  all  damage,  if  any,  and  also  to  be  responsible  for  all 
injury  and  damage,  not  only  to  property  but  to  persons, 
and  make  good  any  work  disturbed  to  roofs,  flats,  skylights, 
or  other  works  of  adjoining  buildings  consequent  upon 
the  works.”  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  they  did  not 
effectually  shore  or  uphold  the  adjoining  premises,  and 
did  not  shore  up  the  party-walls,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  wall  of  No.  46,  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
collapsed  and  fell  down.  In  consequence  of  the  damage 
to  the  adjoining  premises,  the  tenants  of  such  premises 
brought  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  and  defendants, 
and  recovered  judgment  for  £4,286  and  costs,  which  sum 
plaintiff  had  paid.  In  addition  to  this  the  plaintiff  had 
expended  about  £2,389  in  defending  that  action.  He  also, 
after  the  party -wall  fell  down,  had  to  pay  the  London 
County  Council  £48  for  shoring  up,  and  also  £36  for 
architect’s  fees.  In  these  circumstances  plaintiff  claimed 
from  the  defendants  the  damages  before  mentioned. 

Defendants  by  their  defence  denied  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  negligence,  and  alleged  that  as  they  had  acted 
under  the  orders  of  the  plaintiff’s  architect  in  the  matter 
the  architect  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  ordering  them  to 
do  the  work  in  question.  Defendants  denied  that  they 
were  liable  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  sum  of  £4,286  he 
had  paid  to  the  tenants  of  the  adjoining  property,  as  they 
had  by  agreement  with  the  tenants,  at  their  own  cost, 

*  Fully  reported  in  The  Builder  for  7th  June. 
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made  good  all  loss,  damage,  and  defects  to  the  premises 
and  ways  adjoining  the  property  of  the  tenants.  Whilst 
denying  liability,  defendants  paid  into  Court  £’2, 701,  and 
said  that  that  sum  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff’s 
claim,  except  as  to  the  costs. 

Evidence  was  given  that  the  wall  collapsed  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  defendants  and  their  workmen,  and  not 
hy  reason  of  any  orders  given  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
idaintiff. 

His  lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  defendants  were,  responsible  to  the  plaintiff  under 
the  contract,  and  he  had  to  consider  what  was  the  measure 
of  damages.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants’  foreman  or  bricklayer.  No 
doubt  tlie  wall  was  a  bad  wall,  but  his  belief  was  that  the 
final  cutting  of  the  holes  for  bonding  brought  down  the 
wall.  His  lordship  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  sum  he  had  paid  in  respect  of  the  wall  viz.  £4,286 
and  the  costs — and  the  costs  in  the  present  action,  the 
suni  paid  by  the  defendants  into  Court  to  be  paid  out  to 
the  plaintiff  in  part  satisfaction  of  his  claim. 


MINUTES.  XIY. 

At  the  Fifteenth  General  Meeting  (Business)  of  the 
Session  1901-2,  held  Monday,  9th  -Tune  1902,  at  8  p.m., 
the  Rresident,  Mr.  AVm.  Emerson,  in  the  Chair,  with 
16  Fellows  (including  9  members  of  the  Council)  and  18 
Associates  (including  2  members  of  the  Council),  the 
Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  26th  May  1902  [p.  380j  were 
taken  as  read  and  signed  as  correct. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  announced  the  decease  of 
Coutts  Stone,”'  Fclhrw,  elected  18.57,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  regrets  of  the  Institute  be  recorded  on  the  Minutes, 
and  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  his  relatives. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  a  number 
of  donations  of  books  and  pamphlets  for  the  Library  [see 
Riipfileinent],  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Institute  be  accorded  to  the  several  donors.  With  reference 
thereto  the  Hon.  Secretary  asked  that  at  future  Business 
Meetings  all  the  books,  pamphlets,  A'c.,  acquired  by 
presentation  or  purchase  since  the  previously  published 
list  should  be  laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of 
members. 

The  Secretary  read  the  reports  of  the  Scrutineers  ap¬ 
pointed  to  direct  the  election  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Committees  for  the  year  of  office  1902-3,  and  the  candi¬ 
dates  reported  successful  were  declared  duly  elected  to  the 
respective  offices  [p.  392]. 

Gn  the  motion  of  the  President,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  by  acclamation  to  the  Scrutineers  for  their  labours 
in  connection  with  the  elections. 

The  follosving  candidates  were  elected  by  show  of  hands 
under  By-law  9,  viz. : 

As  Fellows  (3). 

HERBERT  PHILLIPS  FLETCHER  [A.  189-5],  Assoc. 

M.Inst.C.E.,  F.S.I. 


*  Mr.  Coutts  Stone  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Percy  Goddard 
Stone,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Win.  Emerson. 


CATHCART  WILLIAM  METHVEN,  F.R.S.E.,  M.Inst. 

C.E.  (Durban,  Natal). 

FRANK  WORTHINGTON  SIMON  [Tile  Prizeman  1887], 

(Edinburgh). 

The  following  alterations  in  the  Institute  Paper  “  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions,” 
proposed  by  the  Council,  were  formally  moved  by  the 
President : — 

The  following  to  be  inserted  as  the  second  paragraph 
in  Clause  1 : — 

The  selection  of  an  Assessor  should  be  made  with  the 
greatest  iiossible  care,  as  the  successful  result  of 
the  Competition  will  depend  very  largely  upon  his 
experience  and  ability. 

Clause  4  to  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : — 

4. — The  number,  scale,  and  method  of  finishing  of 
the  required  drawings  should  be  distinctly  set 
forth,  and  they  should  not  be  more  in  number, 
or  to  a  larger  scale,  than  necessary  to  clearly 
explain  the  design.  If  the  Assessor  advises  that 
perspective  drawings  are  desirable,  it  should  be 
so  stated  ;  and  such  drawings  should  be  uniform 
in  size,  number,  mode  of  colouring,  mounting,  or 
framing  (if  any),  Ac. 

The  following  to  be  added  to  Clause  12: — 

It  is  important  that  the  award  of  the  Asses.sor  should 
be  adhered  to,  unless  there  is  some  valid 
objection  to  the  employment  of  the  author  of 
the  selected  de.sign  to  carry  out  the  work,  as  to 
which  the  Assessor  is  satisfied.  The  setting  aside 
of  the  Assessor’s  award  for  any  other  reason 
constitutes  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Promoters. 

An  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  [E.], 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross  [F'.],  that  words  be 
inserted  in  Clause  4  specifying  the  scale  to  which  drawings 
for  certain  buildings  were  required,  was  put  to  the  Meeting 
and  lost. 

An  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Francis  Hooper  [F.], 
seconded  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  [F.J,  that  the  words  “  or 
framing  (if  any)  ”  in  Clause  4  be  omitted,  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Francis  Hooper  [F.], 
seconded  by  Professor  Beresford  Rite  [F.],  that  the  words 
“  after  conference  with  the  promoters  ”  be  inserted  in 
Clause  2  after  the  words  “  The  duty  of  Assessors  should 
be,”  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  having  been  moved  by  Mr.  Francis  Hooper 
[F.],  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Saxon  SneU  [F.] 
— viz.  that  the  words  “  and  whose  decision  should 
govern  the  selection  of  the  designs,”  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  Clause  1,  be  omitted — it  was  resolved,  on  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Professor  Beresford  Pite  [F.]  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  Hardwdeke  Langston  [A.],  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Council  to  consider  the  efiect  of  the  omission  of  those 
words. 

An  ob,iection  having  been  raised  to  the  w'ords  “  The 
setting  aside  of  the  Assessor’s  award  for  any  other  reason 
constitutes  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  promoters,” 
proposed  to  be  added  to  Clause  12 ;  on  the  motion  of 
Professor  Pite  [F.],  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  [F.], 
it  was  resolved  that  this  point  also  be  referred  to  the 
Council  to  consider  before  issuing  the  revised  document. 

The  proceedings  then  closed,  and  the  Meeting  separated 
at  9.40  p.m. 


The  Erechtlieioii  and  Caryatid  Temple. 


THE  LEARNING  OF  AECHITECTITEE.— IV. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES,  1902. 

By  Professor  Aitchisojst,  E.A.,  Past  President,  Rayed  Gold  Medcdlist. 

After  Gothic  the  next  great  architectural  epoch  in  Europe  was  the  Renaissance.  Early 
in  the  thirteenth  century  Niccola  Pisano  discovered  at  Pisa  a  portion  of  an  ancient 
Roman  sarcophagus  and  imitated  it,  and  thus  by  studying  admirable  sculpture  he 
became  the  founder  of  the  great  school  of  Tuscan  sculptors.  All  the  Italian  architecture 
that  was  not  Romanesque  had  been  tinged  with  a  little  of  the  Gothic  that  sprang  up  in 
France,  England,  and  Germany :  the  Gothic  Cathedral  of  Milan  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  a  German  architect.  In  consequence  of  this  superior  education  in  sculpture 
the  Italian  sculptors  were  far  ahead  of  the  architects.  Dante,  who  gives  whole  pages  of 
description  of  sculpture,  hardly  mentions  architecture,  but  only  takes  one  simile  from  a  corbel. 

When  Brunellesco,  the  goldsmith,  jeweller,  clockmaker,  and  sculptor,  foresaw  that  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  would  shortly  be  domed,  he  went  to  Rome  and  studied  the  archi¬ 
tecture  there,  and  when  he  returned  to  Florence  he  made  essays  in  Roman  architecture  as 
well  as  he  knew  how,  and  domed  the  Cathedral. 

The  forms  of  Roman  architecture  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  painters 
and  sculptors,  who  had  been  cultivated  by  the  study  of  the  human  frame,  than  Gothic,  while 
this  new  introduction  of  Roman  work  naturally  pleased  the  cultivated  population  of  Florence ; 
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and,  beyond  its  artistic  superiority,  the  Italians  had  not  forgotten  that  Eome  was  the  mistress 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  world,  and  were  in  hopes,  if  they  could  rival  or  surpass  the 
Homans  in  poetry,  history,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  that  they  might  bring  back 

to  Italy,  or  rather  to  Florence,  whose 
population  was  the  most  capable  and  culti¬ 
vated  of  any  part  of  Italy,  those  powers  of 
conquering  and  governing  that  w'ere  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Homans ; 
so  that  Homan  architecture,  as  paraphrased 
by  the  Italian  artists,  not  only  spread  all 
over  Italy,  but  sooner  or  later  took  the 
whole  of  Europe  captive.  But  the  dream 
of  the  introducers  of  Homan  architecture, 
that  they  would  form  a  style  of  their 
own  founded  on  Homan  architecture,  w'as 
doomed  to  disappointment,  and  it  w'as  not 
until  a  hybrid  sprang  from  Gothic  and 
revived  Classic  that  any  originality  was 
imparted  to  architecture.  As  soon  as  the 
Codex  of  Vitruvius  was  rediscovered. 
Classic  architecture  was  put  into  anti¬ 
quarian  fetters,  from  which  it  has  never 
been  freed  except  when  oddit}  and  contor¬ 
tion  have  prevailed,  though  the  free  use  of 
Classic  detail  at  Venice  must  be  excluded 
from  this  statement. 

France  seems  to  have  been  tbe  native 
soil  on  w'hich  Gothic  first  emerged  and  had 
been  carried  to  the  highest  point  it  ever 
reached.  Most  of  you  know  Professor 
Millis’s  Construction  of  the  Vaults  of  the 
Middle  ^Lgcs,  and  probably  also  Viollet-le- 
Buc’s  diagrams,  in  which  he  shows  the 
lines  the  masons  required  for  setting  out 
their  vaulting,  and  this  vaulting  was  some¬ 
times  elaborate,  and  of  most  curious 
shapes ;  after  the  Gothic  architects  and 
masons  had  elaborated  the  means  of  set¬ 
ting  out  these  bays  of  vaulting  and  also  of 
executing  them  so  that  thej^  fitted  exactly, 
it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  renounce 
all  this  skill  and  knowdedge  for  the  sake  of 
HG.  1. — cAi’iTALs,  CHATEAU  DE  cHAMBOKD.  9"  BOW  fashioii,  w’liich,  too,  oiily’'  pal  tially 

appealed  to  the  people  ;  the  consequence 
W'as  that  a  hybrid  w'as  formed  of  the  newly  revived  Classic  and  the  Gothic,  which  has 
formed  a  very  marked  style  in  France,  of  which  the  Hotel  de  Chambord  and  the  Chateau 
de  Blois  are  perhaps  the  tw'o  finest  examples.  I  mention  Chambord  first  because  that  was 
vaulted  with  one  of  those  flat  elliptical  vaults  that  the  French  call  “basket-handle  ”  vaults. 
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This  vault  is  panelled  -with  sculptured  panels,  and  the  caps  of  the  pilasters  are  very  beautiful 
and  original  in  style.  This  very  slight  infusion  of  Eoman  Classicality  gave  a  suavity  to  the 
architecture,  which  shows  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  ;  but  this  I  think  mainly  applies  to 
work  that  is  not  ecclesiastical ;  this  hybrid  style  was  tried  on  some  of  the  churches,  but  was 
a  conspicuous  failure.  It  seems  odd  when  you  are  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Chateau  de  Blois  to 
find  this  very  pietures(|ue  fusion  of  Gothic  and  Classic  superseded  by  the  dulness  of  the  pure 
revived  Classic  by  INIansard  (1508-10(3(1)  ;  hut  no  doubt  the  stately  dulness  of  revived  Classic 
met  the  desire  of  the  people  of  those  days  and  was  preferred  at  the  time  to  the  picturesque 
irregularity  of  a  more  artistic  time. 

I  am  afraid  the  dictum  of  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds,  that  by  studying  the  inventions  of  others 
we  learn  to  invent,  is  not  strictly  true ;  it  may  stimulate  the  invention  of  the  inventive,  but  I 
fear  it  will  not  teach  uninventive  people  to  invent.  I  recollect  when  I  was  attending  Pro¬ 
fessor  de  Morgan’s  mathematical  lectures  someone  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  him  how  Napier 
discovered  his  hones.  (You  probably  know  that  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  heroes  w'as  always 
swearing  “  by  the  hones  of  the  immortal  Napier  ”  ;  it  was  Napier  who  discovered  logarithms, 
and  these  were  inscribed  on  pieces  of  hone.)  De  Morgan  said,  “I  should  be  a  much  greater 
man  than  I  am  if  I  could  give  you  a  rule  for  making  inventions  ”  ;  and  I  am  very  much  in 
this  position  with  the  highest  part  of  architecture,  which  is  invention,  and  which  I  fear  is 
not  to  be  taught.  The  thing  is  to  discover  the  person  possessed  of  architectural  invention, 
and  then  he  or  she  can  probably  he  taught  the  best  way  of  using  and  refining  inventions 
and  making  them  desirable  to  contemporaries.  And  that  is  all  I  can  pretend  to  do.  Probably 
the  English  nation  has  natural  proclivities  that  make  it  affect  one  form  of  invention  rather 
than  another,  Avhether  the  new  invention  should  take  the  most  exquisite  simplicity  of  Greek, 
the  rich  magnificence  of  Roman,  or  complexity,  like  late  Gothic  or  Saracenic  art. 

The  excellence  to  which  any  of  the  fine  arts  arrives  greatly  depends  upon  the  cultivation 
of  those  who  love  it,  i.c.  the  amateurs,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  taste  of  these  lovers  in  one 
direction  or  another.  Unfortunately  in  our  own  day  there  seem  to  be  no  lovers,  so  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hit  the  desires  of  those  who  are  without  taste  ;  those  people  who  have  the  means  of 
indulging  in  architecture  seem  to  think  that  their  best  chance  of  getting  something  that  they 
like  is  by  trying  every  phase  of  the  art  that  has  ever  existed,  and  I  suppose  the  only  method 
that  can  he  adopted  to  counteract  this  wholesale  copying — which  must  necessarily  be  bad, 
as  it  does  not  represent  the  taste  or  capacities  of  the  present  day — is  for  the  architect  to  take 
the  high  position  that  is  taken  by  the  other  “  makers,”  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  musical 
composers,  and  writers,  and  refuse  to  do  any  other  work  but  his  own. 

There  can  he  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  proper  way  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  any  build¬ 
ing  ;  the  size  and  shape  of  the  rooms  and  corridors  required  should  he  the  first  consideration  ; 
in  England  the  most  ample  light  should  be  provided  that  the  situation  allows,  sufficient  air¬ 
space  should  he  secured  for  the  possible  occupants  of  each  room  ;  provision  should  be  made  for 
continuous  ventilation  and  means  of  escape  for  the  fouled  air  ;  all  parts  should  be  health¬ 
fully  warmed,  the  passages  should  be  ample  and  well  lit,  and  there  should  be  convenient  lifts 
for  getting  to  the  different  stories.  It  is  true  that  even  if  the  power  for  the  lifts  were  supplied 
at  a  very  low  cost  we  must,  for  the  poorest  class  of  habitation,  content  ourselves  with  a  stair¬ 
case  ;  and  we  could  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  consider  with  satisfaction  the  abolition  of 
staircases  even  in  mansions  or  public  buildings,  not  only  because  well-designed  staircases  are 
perhaps  the  most  striking  features  in  mansions  or  public  buildings,  hut  because  of  the  fearful 
risk  of  fire.  At  the  same  time  we  must  consider  that  the  severe  labour  of  going  up  and 
down  many  stairs  w-ould  be  saved,  and  some  extra  vigour  would  he  left  to  persons  when 
the  labour  was  avoided.  At  present,  when  most  private  houses  and  a  good  many  public 
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buildings  are  not  built  of  incombustible  materials,  or,  even  if  so  built,  there  is  much  inflam¬ 
mable  furniture  contained  in  them,  we  must  have  staircase  room  to  avoid  the  risks  attendant 
upon  fire. 

If  we  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  deduction  from  the  animal  creation  that  beauty 
depends  on  each  part  of  the  animal  properly  discharging  its  function,  it  may  help  us  a 
little ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that  wanted.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  we  have  gone  back  to  the  lintel  construction  of  the  Greeks,  from  having  at 
our  command  wrought-iron  girders.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  we  had  been  blessed  with 
that  facility  of  invention  which  characterised  the  Gothic  period  we  should  have  long  ago  had  a 
style  in  which  iron  and  steel  were  the  materials,  instead  of  brick  or  stone.  One  thing  we  have 
at  our  command,  moulding,  which  Viollet-le-Duc  declared  was  architecture.  The  Greeks  were 
not  only  the  first  but  the  finest  designers  of  mouldings  that  the  world  has  seen ;  the  archi¬ 
tects  took  advantage  of  their  atmosphere  and  sunshine  to  play  every  variety  of  tune  on  the 
mouldings.  Next  to  them  the  Gothic  architects  were  the  most  logical,  for  as  Gothic  was 
mostly  developed  in  countries  where  mist  prevails,  they  had  to  make  their  mouldings  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  what  they  wanted  in  spite  of  the  mist ;  they  not  only  used  sharp  arrises 
succeeded  by  deep  undercuttings  to  get  an  effect,  but  they  also  supplemented  the  lights  by 
making  projecting  arrises  on  the  shafts  of  the  columns.  In  some  of  the  early  Lombardic  or 
savage  architecture  of  Italy  great  effects  are  got  by  bas-reliefs  on  a  dark  ground,  or  vice  versa 
(see  San  Michele,  Lucca),  and  this  could  be  used  with  great  effect  in  English  buildings  if 
decent  sculpture  were  to  be  had  at  a  less  prohibitory  price,  and  it  is  here  that  the  study 
of  old  examples  is  most  valuable.  The  poets  always  read  as  much  poetry  of  the  highest 
sort  as  they  can,  so  as  to  know  how  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  expression,  rhythm,  and  rhyme. 
"We  must  learn  to  get  our  eft’ects  by  using  the  ordinary  methods  of  construction,  but  we  must 
be  careful  to  make  those  effects  in  accordance  with  the  cultivation  of  the  day.  I  suppose  there 
is  always  a  certain  amount  of  invention  in  the  world,  although  there  may  be  very  little  of  it 
now  as  compared  with  the  atfiuence  of  it  in  Gothic  times ;  and  we  have  for  some  hundreds  of 
years  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  copying,  which  gives  no  scope  for  improving  what  little 
invention  we  have.  And  when  I  speak  of  invention  I  mean  architectural  invention,  for  I 
suppose  there  never  was  so  much  mechanical  invention  in  the  world  as  there  is  now ;  but 
of  course  if  we  never  use  what  architectural  invention  we  have  it  will  shrink  away,  like  the 
wings  of  the  apteryx,  which,  I  suppose,  were  once  large  enough  to  carry  its  heavy  body  in  the 
air,  but  from  want  of  use  they  are  now  shrunk  to  the  size  of  your  thumb-nail. 

Those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  architects  should  devote  ourselves  to  Architecture  with  the 
greatest  self-denial,  and  look  for  fame  if  we  can  soar  no  higher,  though  it  will  be  better  if  we 
only  think  of  handing  down  a  testimony  of  our  age  to  future  generations  for  their  respect  and 
admiration.  Mark  Pattison  said  that  Milton  got  for  that  inimitable  poem  “  Paradise  Lost  ” 
merely  the  price  of  waste  paper ;  but  who  would  not  be  Milton  ?  My  suggestion  is  that  after  you 
have  learned  to  construct  and  to  draw  the  human  figure  you  should  endeavour  to  make  your 
building  as  simple  as  possible,  but  with  every  part  in  harmonic  proportion,  and  where  ornament 
is  required  it  should  be  the  best  figure  sculpture  that  can  be  obtained.  When  you  examine  the 
front  of  the  Parthenon  you  will  see  that  there  are  very  few  mouldings  in  our  sense  of  a  curved 
surface ;  everything  above  the  columns  is  generally  square.  As  far  as  I  recollect  there  is  only 
one  little  bead  moulding  carved  with  the  bead  and  reel  till  you  come  to  the  cymatium  of  the 
corona,  wdiich  is  a  hawk’s  bill  or  drip  stone ;  this  hawk’s  bill  is  carried  under  the  corona  of  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  pediment,  the  mutules  being  omitted ;  an  ogee  forms  the  bed  mould  of  the 
sloping  corona,  and  above  the  sloping  corona  is  the  crowning  flat  ovolo  capped  with  a  narrow 
fillet,  the  bottom  of  the  ovolo  being  set  back  behind  the  face  of  the  corona  to  get  a  sharp 
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shadow  ;  the  lovely  curve  of  thii.t  ovolo  is  enhanced  by  the  painted  Greek  honeysuckle.  I  may 
here  say  that  this  ovolo  is  segmental,  most  Greek  mouldings  being  conic  sections.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  gutla  under  the  triglyphs,  and  under  that  clear  sky  of  Greece,  with  its  blinding 
sunshine,  they  make  lovely  shadowslon  the  architrave  Itelow  ;  there  are  also  guttse  under  the 


FIG.  5.— BELE.M,  I’ORTUGAL  :  IXTEllIOK  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


mutules,  and  the  architrave  was  enriched  with  round  golden  shields.  This  squareness  and 
straightness  give  great  dignity,  and  are  contrasted  by  the  vertical  circular  columns  below, 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  architrave  and  cornice,  and  of  the  steps,  making  strong  and 
repeated  contrasts  with  the  conical  columns ;  in  fact,  we  have  every  possible  contrast,  and 
all  the  deep  shades  and  even  part  of  the  shadows  are  penetrated  by  golden  reflections  from 
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FIG.  6. — BELEM,  PORTUGAL  :  CORNER  OF  CLOISTERS. 
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the  plain  surfaces.  Porticoes  in  England  are  generally  a  mistake,  for  ^Ye  very  rarely  want 
shelter  from  the  sun,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  the  misty  atmosphere  renders 
the  voids  between  the  columns  indistinguishalde  from  the  columns  themselves.  Our  build¬ 
ings,  too,  usually  require  height,  as  land  is  costly  in  London  and  in  flourishing  towns ;  the 
whole  front  of  the  Parthenon,  up  to  the  top  of  the  pediment  and  including  the  three  steps,  is 
only  aliout  sixty-two  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  in  our  tall  buildings  there  is  no  lack  of 
space  for  invention  if  we  had  the  invention  to  Ijestow. 

It  is  not  very  much  use  explaining  all  the  Ijeauties  of  Greek  architecture  in  its  own 
country,  as  the  difference  of  climate  alone  re(juires  a  different  treatment,  and  has  to  be  got  by 
other  means  ;  besides  this,  it  is  absurd  to  try  to  make  ourselves  into  Greeks,  and  still  more 
foolish  to  attempt  to  copy  Greek  foiuns,  when  our  thoughts  and  habits  are  so  different.  1 
merely  enlarge  upon  some  of  the  features  of  Greek  architecture,  and  the  perfection  to  which 
they  were  carried,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  your  attention  to  the  advantage  of  studying 
them  ;  but  both  the  forms  and  the  methods  must  be  adapted  to  our  climate.  Charles 
Gamier,  in  some  hints  he  gives  to  travellers  in  Greece,  recommends  them  to  take  a  soft 
felt  hat,  for  he  says  it  is  not  only  convenient,  but  when  you  are  put  into  a  large  room  to 
sleep,  with  only  a  small  hole  in  it  which  answers  the  i)urpose  of  a  window,  although  it  may 
be  sufficient  for  light  in  the  daytime,  it  is  apt  to  admit  too  much  cold  air  at  night,  and 
the  felt  hat  may  be  stuffed  into  the  hole.  Now  here,  on  the  contrary,  we  as  a  rule  want  all 
the  light  we  can  get,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  danger  of  lire  spreading  we  should  undoubtedly 
make  the  whole  front  of  a  house  into  one  continuous  window.  Well,  this  circumstance  alone 
would  cause  a  very  different  pro})ortion  between  the  voids  and  solids,  and  from  the  mistiness 
of  the  climate  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  breadth  of  light  or  any  depth  of  shadow.  The 
Greeks  had  studied  all  the  methods  of  obtaining  shade  and  shadow,  and  were  the  first  to 
adapt  their  mouldings  to  their  sunlight,  and  to  arrange  them  in  logical  order.  After 
them  the  Gothic  architects  made  their  mouldings  effective  in  their  misty  climates ;  but 
they  neither  had  the  abilities  of  the  Greeks,  nor  was  their  taste  so  highly  cultivated,  but 
where  they  wanted  to  get  a  shadow  they  deeply  undercut  all  their  mouldings.  It  may  be  said 
as  a  rule  that  since  Gothic  times  no  trouble  has  been  taken  with  mouldings  to  get  them  to 
tell  the  story ;  our  mouldings  have  been  mere  copies  of  Homan  mouldings,  and  in  Rome, 
certainly  after  the  Golden  Age,  no  trouble  was  taken  with  them.  We  seem  to  be  a  not  very 
tasteful  people,  and  in  the  present  da}"  when  there  is  so  much  machinery  about  to  replace  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  horse  and  to  supply  its  place  with  every  form  of  ugliness,  we  can  hardly 
expect  that  we  can  get  much  help  from  our  fellow-citizens.  The  architect  who  is  a  real  poet, 
where  shapes  and  light  and  shadow  have  to  stand  in  the  place  of  words  for  raising  the  proper 
emotions,  should  picture  to  himself  what  effects  he  thinks  proper  for  the  purposes  of  the  building, 
and  carry  those  out  to  his  own  satisfaction,  or  that  meed  of  satisfaction  that  we  must 
generally  be  satisfied  with  ;  probably  this  will  at  first  cause  repulsion  to  the  onlookers,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  something  else,  but  if  it  be  really  good  it  Avill  gradually  supplant  all 
the  copies  or  paraphrases  of  old  buildings  and  start  a  new  epoch  in  the  art.  But  this  evolu¬ 
tion  must  not  be  the  crude  vagaries  of  an  ignoramus,  but  the  w’ell-weighed  evolution  of  a  man 
versed  in  all  the  arts  of  his  predecessors. 

The  first  published  works  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  were  treated  with  ridicule  and 
contempt ;  some  of  you  may  recollect  the  lines  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers — 

Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school. 

That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule. 

The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favourite  May, 
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Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose  ; 

Tlius,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 

The  idiot  mother  of  “  an  idiot  boy  ”  ; 

A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way. 

And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day; 

That  all  who  view  the  “  idiot  in  his  glory,” 

Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  lines  229  to  249. 

The  New  Tinion  attacks  Tennyson  in  mucli  the  same  manner — 

Not  mine,  not  mine  (0  muse  forbid  !),  the  boon 
Of  borrowed  notes,  the  mock-bird’s  modish  tune. 

The  jingling  medley  of  i)urloined  conceits. 

Out-babying  Wordsworth,  and  out-glittering  Keats. 

With  all  the  airs  of  palehwork-pastoral  chime. 

To  drowsy  ears  in  Tennysonian  rhyme  ! 


Lot  Scdiool-Miss  Alfred  tind  her  chaste  delight 
In  '■  darling  little  rooms  .so  warm  and  bright  !  " 


Eventually,  however,  the  sublimity  of  the  one  and  the  ex(juisiteness  of  Ihe  other  met  with  the 
highest  apjirohation.  So  it  will  he  with  the  attempts  at  anew  evolution  in  architecture  :  it  will 
!it  first  prohaldy  he  regarded  with  aversion  and  contempt;  hut  if  it  he  really  the  outcome  of  an 
original  genius,  which  can  evolve  a  new  system  of  })ro})ortion  and  a  new  beauty  from  the 
old  that  are  more  adapted  to  the  cultivated  state  of  the  nation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
will  eventually  gain  over  the  tasteful  people  who  have  strength  of  mind  enough  to  overcome 
their  repulsion  to  new  forms  and  new  arrangements.  Even  now  it  is  possible  that  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  usual  sixteenth-century  architecture  of  the  Eenaissance  will 
merely  see  the  solecisms  of  which  Michelangelo  was  the  author  in  the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  ; 
the  architects  will  recognise  the  new  harmony  of  proportion  which  Michelangelo  evolved  there. 
^Yordsworth  was  laughed  at  when  he  considered  that  some  of  the  things  he  had  attempted 
were  better  than  the  performances  of  Lord  Byron,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  in  the  present 
day  many  of  the  students  of  poetry  will  have  been  converted  to  "Wordsworth’s  views.  Even 
in  some  of  Wordsworth’s  early  works  there  is  a  dignitj'  and  simplicity  which  must  win  the 
admiration  of  those  who  admire  those  qualities,  and  this,  I  think,  must  be  the  ease  with  the 
real  architect.  The  great  inventive  genius  must  have  those  stirrings  within  him  which  urge 
him  to  attempt  the  realisation  of  his  thoughts  and  emotions  ;  and  if  he  tries  and  perseveres, 
correcting  the  mistakes  which  he  must  naturally  make  by  the  works  of  the  great  men  who 
have  preceded  him,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  he  will  evolve  something  that  is  both 
original  and  true,  in  which  his  contemporaries  will  gradually  see  the  long-wished-for  step 
forward  ;  and  when  once  this  step  forward  has  been  ma.de  there  is  no  fear  of  there  not  being 
a  following. 

We  know  something  about  the  conditions  which  precede  the  production  of  high  poetr}’ ; 
it  has  mostly  been  preceded  by  strong  emotional  occurrences,  when  the  heart  of  the  nation  has 
been  stirred  to  its  utmost  depth  by  fears  which  have,  fortunately,  not  been  fulfilled,  but  this 
dread  and  this  fear  have  given  place  to  exultation  and  rejoicing.  Immediately  before  the  great 

*  The  whole  of  this  poem  (!  !  !)  is  worth  reading,  in  order  to  see  to  what  depth  of  silliness  the  human  intellect 
can  descend. 
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epoch  of  perfection  in  the  fine  arts  of  Greece,  the  Greeks  were  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of 
the  great  Persian  monarch  who  had  subjugated  their  countrymen  in  Asia  Minor,  had  destroyed 
with  his  myriads  the  temples  of  the  very  foremost  city  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  world,  Athens, 
and  had  forced  the  Athenians  to  take  refuge  in  their  ships ;  but  he  met  with  those  crushing 
defeats  that  even  now  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  seem  miraculous,  and  then  every  fine  art 
burst  into  blossom.  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  wrote  their  immortal  plays  ;  Pheidias 
constructed  those  sublime  iconic  statues  from  the  copies  of  which  every  sculptor  studies ; 
Ictinus,  Callicrates,  and  Mnesicles  built  those  temples  and  porticoes  that  have  been  the  envy 
and  despair  of  every  succeeding  architect,  but  which  I  hope  some  of  you  will  excel.  Let  me 
rouse  your  blood  and  ambition  by  those  stirring  lines  of  Byron  that  chronicle  the  tyrant’s 
defeat  at  Salamis  : — 

A  King  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o’er  sea-born  Salamis  ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations  ;  all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 


ERRATUM,  LECTURE  III.,  LAST  NUMBER. 

The  inscription  to  fig.  1,  p.  383,  should  read  Leap  Window  instead  of  Eose  Window. 
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rresentatioii  to  Mr.  Tiiojias  E.  Collcutt  [/’.],  at  the  Aleeting  of  tlie  23r(l  June  1902. 


addkess  by  mb.  william  EAIEBSON, 


PRESIDENT. 


(ilONTLEMEN, 


I  HAVE  to  perfonii  the  most  pleasing  duty  wliicli  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  namely,  to  present  to  a  distinguished  colleague, 
a  memher  of  the  profession  and  of  the  Institute,  the  King's  Gold  Medal. 

This  Medal  is  the  greatest  honour  the  Institute  has  in  its  power  to  confer  on  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  hy  their  work,  or  in  furthering  the  art  of  architecture. 
The  first  to  whom  it  was  given  was  Charles  Robert  Cockerell  in  the  year  184ft,  and  the  last 
was  Professor  Lanciani  in  the  year  1900.  In  1901,  owing  to  the  death  of  our  late  beloved 
and  lamented  (hieen,  it  was  not  awarded  at  all.  Since  then  His  Alajesty  the  King  has,  as  you 
all  know  graciously  signilied  his  intention  to  continue  its  presentation.  Amongst  the  list  of 
those  who  have  received  the  Medal  are  a  large  number  of  our  most  distinguished  lu-ethren,  and 
also  a  number  of  eminent  foreigners,  for  this  Institute  is  not  narrow-minded,  Imt  cosmopolitan 
in  its  views.  xYmongst  the  recipients  are  the  names  of  Cockerell,  Barry,  Donaldson,  Smirke, 
Scott,  Yiollet-le-Duc,  Pennethorne,  Wyatt,  Street,  Pearson,  Penrose,  Gamier,  Hunt,  Leighton, 
\itchison,  Bodley,  Lanciani.  And  I  think,  Clentlemen,  that  you  will  agree  that  the  name 
of  Thomas  Edward  Collcutt  is  a  fitting  addition  to  such  names. 

The  presentation  of  this  Medal  conveys  the  recognition  that  the  recipient’s  life  in  the 
cause  of  our  noble  art  has  not  been  passed  in  vain,  and  that  the  profession  appreciates  the 
services  he  has  rendered  in  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  architecture,  and  that  the  King 
ratifies  and  endorses  the  view  taken  of  the  work  he  has  produced. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  moment  there  is  much  to  make  us  hopeful,  and  that  this  Medal 
should  be  presented  to  Mr.  Collcutt  is  an  indication  that  the  feeling  in  regard  to  architecture 
iust  now  is  distinctly  against  a  slavish  reproduction  in  our  modern  work  of  old  examples,  and 
also  equally  against  the  foolish  ignoring  of  all  precedent  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  original 
productions.  "^Mr.  Collcutt  has  evidently  carefully  studied  and  reflected  on  the  best  examples 
of  both  Classic,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  work,  and  has  thus  marked  out  a  distinctive  line  or 
path  for  himself.  This  is  evident  in  such  works  as  the  'Wakefield  Town  Hall,  the  Imperial 
Institute,  and  the  City  Bank  on  Ludgate  Hill. 

I  reiterate  that  this  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  precedent,  coupled  with  study  of 
precedent,  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  advance  of  architecture  in  this  century.  It  is 
well  done  that  His  Majesty  should  confer  the  honour  of  the  Gold  Medal  on  our  distin- 
auished  confrere,  Mr.  Thomas  Collcutt,  for  in  so  doing  the  cause  of  our  art  is,  I  think,  greatly 
helped  forward.  Though  you  all  well  know  Mr.  Collcutt’s  work,  the  following  is  a  list  of  some 
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of  his  most  important  productions,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  carried  out,  commencing- 
in  1872  with  the  Blackburn  Free  Library — and  in  following  years,  the  Wakefield  Town  Hall ; 
the  Imperial  Institute  ;  the  P.  and  0.  Offices  in  Leadenhall  Street ;  the  City  Bank,  Ludgate 
Hill ;  the  Beckstein  premises  and  hall ;  Lloyd’s  Eegistry  of  Shipping  ;  besides  the  decorations  of 
many  of  the  saloons  of  the  P.  and  0.  steamers  and  a  number  of  country  houses  and  business 
premises.  In  all  these  works  there  is  a  most  distinctive  character  and  artistic  feeling, 
combined  with  much  originality  of  treatment,  yet  without  any  evidence  of  straining  after 
such  originality,  and  affectation  is  entirely  absent  from  all  his  work. 

Mr.  Collcutt,  I  have  the  distinguished  honour  of  handing  to  you  the  King’s  Gold  Medal 
for  Architecture,  and  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  honour  so  conferred  upon  you,  and 
most  heartily  wish  you  further  success,  and  a  long  life  and  health  to  enable  you  to  continue 
your  -v^'ork  in  the  future. 


MR.  COLLCUTT’S  REPLY. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — 

XBEG  to  thank  you.  Sir,  most  heartily  for  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  have  spoken 
of  me  and  my  w'ork,  and  to  express  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  my  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  their  goodwill  towards  me  in  suggesting  my  name  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  for  the  honour  of  being  Royal  Gold  Medallist  for  this  year. 

The  Gold  Medal  was  founded  for  the  promotion  of  architecture,  and  although  I  cannot 
lay  claim  to  having  aided  this  desirable  object,  I  can  yet  be  proud  of  being  a  member  of  this 
Institute,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  undoubtedly  done  very  much  for  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  our  art. 

I  think  the  Institute  more  than  any  other  body  has  been  instrumental  in  encouraging 
a  diligent  study  of  architecture.  It  has  aimed  at  fostering  a  high  ideal  in  the  minds  of  our 
students  by  assisting  them  to  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  best  examples  of  ancient 
architecture. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  students  have  been  eager  to  profit  by  the  advantages 
offered  to  them  in  the  form  of  annual  prizes,  medals  and  studentships.  The  drawings  and 
sketches  submitted  in  competition  for  these  prizes  are  marvels  of  patient,  diligent,  and  artistic 
study — study  ranging  from  the  purest  classic  to  the  medireval  and  almost  to  the  Victorian 
age.  Now,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  this  work  of  the  student  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  wide 
knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  deal  with  his  real  work  in  a  scholarly,  catholic,  and  artistic 
manner,  and  also  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  requirements  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
great  masters  designed  and  built. 

The  Institute  has  also  promoted  the  advancement  of  architecture  by  the  encouragement  it 
gives  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  building  as  well  as  to  the  fine  art  of  architecture.  Our 
examinations  deal  very  largely  with  the  various  details  of  construction  and  with  the  many 
mechanical  trades  that  go  to  the  forming  of  a  building  ;  and  no  student  can  be  fully  equipped 
for  his  future  work  in  life  unless  he  is  a  builder  as  well  as  a  designer  of  architecture. 

In  this  way,  I  think,  the  Institute  has  done  more  for  the  promotion  of  architecture  than 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  individuals  to  do,  however  distinguished  they  may  have  been. 

And  now.  Sir,  while  thanking  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  I  wish  to  add  that 
the  natural,  and  I  think  excusable,  feeling  of  elation  with  which  I  learned  that  the  King- 
had  graciously  sanctioned  your  recommendation,  was  not  untempered  by  sadder  thoughts. 
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I  allude,  Sir,  to  the  most  sincere  regret  and  sorrow  felt  by  us  all,  that  one  whom  we 
unanimously  wished  to  honour  was  suddenly  taken  from  among  us,  before  the  distinction 
we  intended  could  be  conferred  upon  him ;  and  alas  !  before  his  great  work  was  finished. 
Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  kir.  Bentley  I  had  the  privilege,  together  with  other 
friends,  of  being  conducted  by  him  over  his  magnificent  cathedral. 

That  work,  so  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned,  is  left  unfinished,  not  much  more  than  a 
shell,  but  a  very  noble  shell.  Both  architects  and  public  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 
kVe  shall  not  now  see  the  outcome  of  that  definite  co-operation  of  the  architect  and  painter- 
mosaicist,  a  co-operation  which  justified  us  in  expecting  the  most  noble  results,  because, 
though  rarely  seen,  it  is  founded  upon  a  true  principle.  Let  us  fervently  hope  that  whatever 
decoration  of  the  domes  may  be  decided  upon,  it  will  be  entrusted  only  to  those  who  have 
a  knowledge,  and  feeling  and  enthusiasm  fur  the  architecture  of  the  building.  And  also  may 
we  hope  that  suflicient  funds  may  be  forthcoming  to  complete  this  great  architectural  monu¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  genius  of  him  who  designed  it. 

Sir,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honour  done  me  in  placing  me  on  the  roll  of  the  Gold 
kledallists.  There  may  be  many  more  deserving  of  this  honour  than  1,  but  there  is  not  one 
who  has  more  earnestly  wished  to  further  the  cause  of  our  art. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Annual  Dinner,  1902. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute  took  place 
at  the  Whitehall  Eooms  on  Thursday,  19th  June, 
the  President,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  presiding. 
Special  interest  attached  to  the  event  owing  to 
the  presence,  among  numerous  distinguished 
guests,  of  eminent  Colonial  personages  who  were 
to  represent  their  respective  countries  at  the  State 
functions  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  then 
expected  Coronation.  These  included  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Sir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier  of 
Natal ;  Sir  Walter  Peace,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General 
for  Natal;  the  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Fuller,  Agent- 
General  for  Cape  Colony ;  Sir  Walter  Sendall, 
G.C.M.G.,  representing  the  West  Indies  ;  the  Hon. 
Henry  Copeland,  Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales ;  and  the  Hon.  Alfred  Dobson,  Agent- 
General  for  Tasmania.  The  Agents-General  for 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia  had  also  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations,  but  were  unavoidably  prevented 
from  attending.  Interest  natiJr ally  centred  round 
the  Premier  of  Natal,  whose  eloquent  address  in 
responding  for  “  The  Colonies”  was  received  with 
every  token  of  appreciation  and  enthusiasm. 

Other  Institute  guests  at  the  high  table  were 
the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  Lord  Balcarres,  M.P.,  Lord 
Monkswell,  Sir  Wm.  Eichmond,  K.C.B.,  E.A., 
Sir  Henry  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  Sir  Benjamin  Stone, 
M.P.,  Sir  H.  Truman  Wood,  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  Mr.  Alfred  Hopkin- 
son,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Victoria 
University,  the  Presidents  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Warden  of 
the  Fishmongers’  Company,  and  the  Masters  of 
the  Carpenters’  Company,  the  Cordwainers’  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Plumbers’  Company.  At  the  last 
moment  messages  of  regret  at  their  inability  to 
be  present  were  received  from  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  E.A.,  Sir  Francis  Sharp 
Powell,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Eolleston,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  M.P.,  who  had  accepted 
invitations. 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  company 
present : — 

Mr.  .John  Adams  ;  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  [E.] ;  Mr.  J.  S. 
Addenbrouke  [A.]  ;  Mr.  E.  Stephen  AyliiiR-  [A.] ;  Mr.  Louis 
Ambler  [F.]  ;  Mr.  B.  d’Ambrumenil ;  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson,  E.R.S.E.,  Past  President ;  Mr.  Richard  Arm¬ 
strong  [E.J  ;  Lord  Balcarres,  M.P. ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour  [-J.]; 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Barry  [A.]  ;  Mr.  Sydney  B.  Beale  [J.] ;  Mr. 
John  Belcher,  A.E.A.,  Vice-President',  Colonel  Stanley 
Bird  ;  Sir  George  Birdwood,  K.C.I.E.  ;  Mr.  Hippolyte  J. 
Blanc,  R.S.A.  [E.] ;  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  [Ak] ;  Mr.  G.  E. 
Bodley,  R.A.  [P.],  Prime  Warden  of  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company ;  Mr.  T.  V.  Bowater ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Boyce,  C.B.  ; 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bridges  [*!.]  ;  Mr.  H.  K.  Bromhead  [P.],  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  ;  Mr.  A.  N.  Bromley  [P.] ;  Mr. 
A.  Burnell  Burnell  [P.]  ;  Mr.  Rhodes  Calvert  [P.] ;  Mr.  V. 
Calvert ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  F.S.A.  [P.]  ;  Mr.  Paul  de  Castro  ; 
Mr.  J.  Borland  Chubb  ;  Mr.  F.  Dave  Clapham  [A.]  ;  Mr.  C. 
Purdon  Clarke,  C.I.E.  [P.]  Mr.  Max  Clarke  [A.] ;  Mr.  J.  R. 
Clayton,  F.S.A. ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Colleutt,  Vice-President'  Mr.  P. 
M.  B.  Collcutt ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  [P.] ;  Sir  Martin  Conway  ; 
Dr.  H.  Merriman  Cooper;  Hon.  Henry  Copeland  ;  Mr.  H.  0. 
Cresswell  [P.]  ;  Mr.  Richard  Creed  [P.] ;  Mr.  Crichton  ;  Mr. 
George  L.  Criokmay  [P.] ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay  [P.]  ;  Lieut. - 
Col.  Crompton,  C.B. ;  Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross  [P.]  ;  Mr.  A.  Cun¬ 
ningham  ;  Mr.  Percivall  Currey  [P.] ;  Rev.  Hubert  Curtis  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutler  [P.] ;  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire,  F.S.A., 
Vice-President ;  Mr.  G.  B.  Davis  ;  Mr.  A.  Dixon  ;  Hon. 
Alfred  Dobson,  Agent-General  for  Tasmania  ;  Mr.  F.  E. 
Eales  [P.]  ;  Mr.  0.  E.  Edwards  ;  Mr.  Ernest  Emerson  [.4.]  ; 
Mr.  William  Emerson,  President ;  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Farrow 
[P.]  ;  Mr.  H.  Favarger  [P.] ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  F.S.A. 
.[P.]  ;  Mr.  Owen  Fleming  [A.]  ;  Mr.  George  Frampton,  R.A. 
[i/.A.]  ;  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Fuller,  Agent-General  for  Cape 
Colony  ;  Mr.  Ernest  George  [P.] ;  Mr.  William  Glover  [P.] ; 
Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.A.,  Clerk  of  the  London  County 
Council ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Gosling ;  Mr.  Alexander  Graham, 
F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary^  Mr.  Walter  Graves  [P]  ;  Mr.  G. 
E.  Grayson  [P.] ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Grayson  ;  Mr.  John  Griffiths.; 
Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  [P.]  ;  Mr.  A.  L..  Guy  [A.]  ;  Mr.  C.  J. 
Hair  [A.];  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  [P] ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Hamp  ; 
Mr.  Edward  Hanson  ;  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle  [A.]  ; 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare  [P.],  President  of  the  Architectural 
Association ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  [A.]  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Hawksley,  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Heathcote ;  Mr.  Chas.  Heathcote  [P.]  ;  Lieut. - 
Col.  Sir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier  of  Natal ;  Mr.  G. 
T.  Hine  [P] ;  Mr.  Wm.  Hodgetts ;  Mr.  Francis  Hooper 
[P] ;  Mr.  Alfred  Hopkinson,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Victoria  University,  Manchester ;  Mr.  George  Horn- 
blower  [P.'J ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Howse,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons;  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  K.C.I.E. ;  Mr. 
George  Hubbard,  F.S.A.  [P] ;  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Hudson  [H.A.] ; 
Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  Master  of  the  Plumbers’  Company  ; 
Mr.  Percy  Hunter  [A.];  Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchinson  [A.];  Mr. 
Herbert  Ibberson  [P.] ;  The  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  ;  Mr.  B. 
Ingelow  [P]  ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Lidiard  James  [P] ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Kersey  [P] ;  Mr.  Zeph.  King  [P.] ;  Mr.  J.  Lamb  ;  Mr.  J. 
Chambers  Leete  ;  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  K.C.B. ;  Dr.  G.  B. 
Longstaff ;  Mr.  Henry  Lord  [P] ;  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove 
[A.]  ;  Mr.  R.  Falconer  Macdonald  [P]  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Mann  ; 
Mr.  Charles  John  Mander,  Master  of  the  Cordwainers’ 
Company;  Mr.  F.  W.  Marks  [A.];  Mr.  J.  C.  Marshall, 
Master  of  the  P’an-makers’  Company  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews  [P.] ;  Mr.  H.  Percy  Monckton  [P] ;  Lieut.-General 
Moncrieff ;  Mr.  Gaetano  Meo ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner  [iP.A.]  ; 
Mr.  E.  Arden  Minty  [P]  ;  Lord  Monkswell,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  London  County  Council ;  Mr.  E.  V7.  Mountford  [P.]  ; 
Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  [H.A.]  ;  Mr.  John  Murray  [P]  ;  Mr.  W. 
Hilton  Nash  [P.]  ;  Mr.  James  Neale  [P]  ;  Mr.  William 
Neill;  Mr.  J.  C.  Nicol  [A.]  ;  Mr.  Paul  Ogden  [P.]  ;  Sir 
Walter  Peace,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General  for  Natal ;  Mr. 
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George  Pearson  [A.] ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Felly  [A.]  ;  Mr.  H.  R. 
Perry  [A.] ;  Professor  Beresford  Pite  [F.]  ;  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe  [E'.];  Mr.  A.  N.  Prentice  Lieut. -Col.  Probyn, 
Mayor  of  Westminster;  Mr.  G.  H.  Eellowes  Prynne  [?’.]  ; 
Mr.  W.  Pullman;  Colonel  Raban,  R.E. ;  IMr.  Herbert 
Read  [E'.] ;  Mr.  Hai  ry  Redfern  ;  Lieut. -Colonel  Reid, 
I.M.S.;  Sir  William  B.  Riclimond,  K.C.B.,  R.A.  [EE.A.]  ; 
Mr.  W.  E.  Riley  Mr.  St.  Croix  Rose;  Mr.  R. 

Fabian  Russell  [E'.] ;  Mr.  Charles  Scott;  Captain  W. 
Scriven ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Searles-Wood  [E'.]  ;  Sir  Walter  J. 
Sendall,  G.C.M.G. ;  Archdeacon  Sinclair  ;  Mr.  John  Slater, 
Vice-Prcsidi')tt ;  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Sharpe;  Mr.  Gilbert  M. 
Simpson  [A.]  ;  Mr.  John  W.  Simpson  [E'.J  ;  Mr.  Harry 
Sirr  [A.] ;  Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith  [E'.]  ;  Professor  R.  Elsey 
Smith  [A.] ;  Professor  T.  lioger  Smith  [E’.J ;  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell  [E’.]  ;  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon  [E’.]  ;  Mr.  Henry  Spalding 
[E'.];  Mr.  W.  P.  Stebbing ;  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stransom  [A.j;  Mr.  James  Swinburne,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers;  Mr. 
Arthur  Sykes  [A.]  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Tanner  [A.]  ;  Mr.  Henry 
Tanner  [E'.]  ;  Sir  John  Taylor,  K.C.B.  [F.] ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Ryan-Tenison  [A.]  ;  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Thomas  [E/.A.]  ;  Mr.  A. 
Hessell  Tiltman  [F.l  ;  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail  [E'.J;  Mr.  W. 
F.  Unsworth  [E'.]  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  President  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  ;  Mr.  Jasper  Wager  [A.]  ;  Mr.  Mel¬ 
ville  L.  Ward;  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Watson  [E’.J;  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  A.R.A.,  President  Elect ;  Mr.  R.  Douglas  Wells  [A.]  ; 
IMr.  Frederick  Wheeler  [F.] ;  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Whinney 
[E’.j  ;  Mr.  W.  Henry  White  [A.] ;  Mr.  Herbert  Wigglesworth 
[E’.J  ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Willcocks  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Williams  [E'.J  ; 
Mr.  John  Willson,  Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company  ; 
Mr.  A.  Needham  Wilson  [A.];  Mr.  E.  W.  Wimperis  [A.]  ; 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis  [E’.]  ;  Mr.  R.  Winder;  Mr.  Edmund 
Woodthorpe,  M.A.  [F.]  ;  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood ;  IMr. 
Win.  Woodward  [A.] ;  Mr.  Chas.  Woodward ;  Mr.  W. 
Wonnacott  [A.]  ;  Mr.  R.  Selden  Wornum  [E'.]  ;  Mr.  Percy 
S.  Worthington  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Yeo  ;  Mr.  Clyde  Young  [A.]  ; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  Secretary,  and  other  officials  of  the 
Institute,  and  representatives  of  the  press  and  news 
agencies. 

Grace  was  said  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  and  a 
selection  of  music  was  performed  by  the  Leoni 
Ladies’  Guintette  during  the  dinner  and  between 
the  toasts. 

The  Pkesident,  in  submitting  the  toast  of  “  The 
King,”  said  that  His  Majesty  had  been  Patron  of 
the  Institute  for  many  years.  His  Majesty’s 
illustrious  father,  the  Prince  Consort,  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  founding  of  the  Institute, 
and  on  its  initiation  did  much  to  set  it  on  a  hrm 
basis.  Following  the  action  of  Her  late  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  the  King  had  also  graciously 
signified  his  intention  to  present  annually  a  Gold 
Medal,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Institute, 
to  some  person  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  works  in  the  furtherance  of  the  art  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm,  as 
was  also  that  of ‘‘ Queen  Alexandra,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,”  submitted  by  the  President. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  F.E.S.E.,  Past 
President,  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The  Houses  of 
Parliament.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said  that  at  a  time  when  they  were  emerging  from 
a  great  war,  when  their  brave  army  and  brave 


enemy  were  apparently  embracing  each  other,  and 
when  the  leaders  of  the  Boers  and  their  own 
splendid  General,  Lord  Kitchener,  were  expressing 
sentiments  alike  honourable  to  both,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  they  did  not  feel  grateful  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  part  they  had  taken 
in  bringing  about  so  happy  and  so  auspicious  a 
result. 

The  toast  was  coupled  with  the  name  of  Lord 
Monkswell,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council,  who  responded  in  a  very  humorous 
speech. 

Mr.  Aston  AVebb,  A.R.A.,  President-Elect,  said 
that  the  toast  he  had  been  asked  to  propose  was 
“  The  Colonies,”  but  he  might  more  properly  pro¬ 
pose  “  His  Majesty’s  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas.” 
The  subject  had  been  treated  by  the  greatest  men 
of  the  day,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  on  his 
part  to  attempt  to  deal  with  it  there,  but  they  as 
architects  and  their  brother  artists  were  English¬ 
men  before  anything  else,  and  they  would  wish 
him  to  express  in  their  name  to  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  British  Dominions  who  were 
present  their  delight  in  seeing  them,  and  to  say 
how  proud  they  w'ere  at  the  closer  union  which 
was  being  drawn  between  the  dear  old  country 
and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas. 
Perhaps  the  point  which  touched  them  most  nearly 
w’as  how  far  this  union  was  going  to  affect  the 
art  of  this  country  and  the  art  of  the  world.  He 
imagined  it  would  affect  art  very  much  indeed. 
The  great  function  of  art  had  always  been  the 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  a  nation  and  a  country. 
For  centuries  art  had  expressed  the  aspirations  of 
Victory;  sometimes— not  so  often- — of  Peace; 
almost  always  of  Religion.  Now  there  w^as  an 
opportunity  for  a  new  expression,  a  new  aspi¬ 
ration.  Surely  the  art  of  the  present  day 
would  be  able  to  rise  to  that  aspiration,  and 
Literature,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  last,  but  not 
least.  Architecture,  would  be  able  in  time  to  show 
some  fresh  development  of  their  work  which 
would  owe  its  creation  to  this  new  aspiration  of 
a  United  Empire.  The  new  blood  which  they 
hoped  would  be  brought  to  them  from  beyond  the 
seas,  restrained  as  it  might  be  by  tradition  from 
the  old  country,  might  in  time  develop  a  style 
which  would  be  understood  all  over  the  world  as 
representing  this  wonderful  empire  without  limi¬ 
tation  of  country,  but  limited  only  by  the  world 
itself.  The  Institute  was  honoured  that  night 
by  the  presence  of  Sir  Albert  Hime,  the  Premier 
of  Natal ;  by  Sir  AV alter  Peace,  the  Agent- General 
for  Natal;  by  the  Hon.  Alfred  Dobson,  the  Agent- 
General  for  Tasmania  ;  by  the  Hon.  T.  E.  Fuller, 
the  Agent-General  for  Cape  Colony.  Of  all  the 
British  Colonies  the  one  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts  to-day  w’as  the  Colony  of  Natal.  Natal 
was  the  Colony  which  nobly  and  heroically  bore 
the  first  brunt  in  the  struggle  which  was  now 
happily  closed.  In  proposing  that  toast  he  ven- 
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tured  to  couple  with  it  the  name  of  Sir  Albert 
Hime,  the  Premier  of  Natal. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G., 
who  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception,  in 
rising  to  reply,  thanked  the  company  for  the  way 
in  which  they  had  received  the  toast,  and  also 
Mr.  Webb  for  the  way  he  had  proposed  it.  He 
would  not  say  that  the  Colonies  did  not  deserve 
the  cordiality  which  had  been  exhibited  by  that 
distinguished  assembly,  but  he  would  say  that,  so 
far  as  the  little  Colony  of  Natal  was  concerned, 
they  had  really  done  nothing  more  than  they 
considered  to  have  been  their  duty.  They  were 
proud  to  belong  to  the  great  British  Empire ; 
they  were  proud  to  have  done  what  they  could  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  that  great  Empire,  and 
although  they  were  but  a  small  Colony,  he  hoped 
he  might  say  they  had  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  maintain  that  integrity  they  all  so 
ardently  desired.  Natal  was  the  last  Colony 
to  which  self-government  had  been  granted  by 
the  King ;  but,  although  it  was  the  last  jewel 
in  the  crown  of  His  Majesty,  he  did  not  think 
it  was  the  less  brilliant  on  that  account.  Recent 
events  had  proved  that  the  Colonies  were  factors 
which  could  not  be  excluded  by  those  who 
were  responsible  for  shaping  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire.  The  Colonies  had  shown  the  marvel¬ 
lous  capabilities  they  possessed  ;  they  had  shown 
the  extraordinary  resources  they  commanded  in 
all  parts  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions  beyond  the 
seas  ;  and  recent  events  had  led,  he  believed,  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Colonies  and  of  their 
aims  and  aspirations.  They  had  passed  through 
a  very  serious  crisis,  there  had  been  a  great 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  but  the  sacri¬ 
fice  had  not  been  in  vain.  The  ties  which  unite 
the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country  had  been 
cemented  and  made  more  secure  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  the  past.  The  Empire  had  now  at 
the  head  of  its  Colonial  affairs  a  statesman  whom 
the  colonists  all  admired,  and  in  whom  they  had 
the  utmost  confidence.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
shown  himself  to  be  mindful  of  the  interests  of 
the  Colonies,  and  had  taken  every  means  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  aims  and  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Colonies,  and  they  firmly  believed 
that  he  had  done  more  towards  uniting  the 
Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country  than  any  states¬ 
man  had  ever  done  before.  He  (Sir  Albert  Hime) 
had  spoken  of  the  marvellous  resources  of  the 
Colonies.  Many  of  them,  perhaps,  knew  as  well 
as  he  did  what  those  resources  were,  but  they 
were  resources  which  he  thought  would  at  no 
distant  date  make  the  British  Empire  self-sup¬ 
porting.  The  previous  day  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  and  saw  the  Colonial  troops 
reviewed  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  he  felt  a 
thrill  of  pride  run  through  him  when  he  saw  what 
magnificent  material  there  was  in  those  soldiers 
from  beyond  the  seas  for  the  future  army  of  the 


Empire.  They  would  probably  all  see  those 
soldiers  in  a  few  days  in  the  Coronation  proces¬ 
sion,  and  he  thought  they  would  all  agree  that  in 
them  the  Empire  had  material  which  it  would  be 
a  serious  thing  to  ignore  in  any  respect  whatever. 
So  long  as  they  had  that  material,  and  so  long  as 
they  had  the  Colonies  united  with  the  Mother 
Country,  they  need  never  be  afraid  to  face  their 
enemies  in  the  gate.  The  South  African  war, 
now  happily  closed,  had  been  referred  to  that 
evening,  and  he  did  sincerely  trust  that  under  the 
just  and  able  government  of  that  great  statesman. 
Lord  Milner,  their  recent  brave  foes  would  become 
their  friends,  and  would  ere  long  be  proud  to  call 
themselves  subjects  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the 
world.  The  war  was  now  happily  ended,  but  if  at 
any  future  time  the  British  Government  should 
be  in  need  of  assistance  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
he  was  confident  that  the  colonists  would  come 
forward  and  would  be  prepared  to  prove  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  had  proved  themselves  in  the  past, 
to  be  worthy  citizens  of  that  great  Empire  to 
which  they  were  all  so  proud  to  belong. 

Lord  Balcaeres  said  that  the  toast  he  had  the 
honour  to  place  before  them  was  that  of  “  The 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  Allied 
Societies,”  and  it  was  one  which  would  readily 
commend  itself  to  their  notice.  They  were  all 
familiar,  of  course,  with  the  immense  work  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Institute,  by  its  extended  mem¬ 
bership,  by  its  affiliation  with  allied  societies  all 
through  the  country,  and  now  happily  extending 
to  the  remotest  Colonies.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  scholarly  and  learned  Transactions  of 
the  Institute,  and  with  the  valuable  work  it  did 
in  the  examination  of  architects  and  surveyors, 
and  so  forth,  all  the  while  raising  the  dignity  and 
status  of  the  architect’s  calling.  But  it  was  not 
on  those  grounds  so  much  that  he  submitted  the 
toast  that  evening.  He  wished  to  do  so  rather  as 
a  layman,  as  a  member  of  the  public,  as  an  un¬ 
learned  person  in  the  technicalities  of  architecture. 
But  he  thought  a  member  of  the  public  had  clearly 
the  right  to  propose  the  toast,  because,  after  all, 
the  greatest  patron  of  architecture  to-day  was  the 
public.  At  one  time  the  greatest  patron  was  the 
Church  ;  later,  it  was  the  men  who  erected  large 
mansions ;  but  now  the  great  patrons  were  the 
State  and  the  municipalities.  Think  of  the 
buildings  which  had  to  be  erected  now  by  the 
community — the  town  halls,  the  technical  insti¬ 
tutes,  the  schools,  the  barracks,  the  police-courts, 
the  post-offices,  and  the  great  rehousing  schemes, 
and  the  vast  opportunities  they  presented.  As  a 
member  of  the  public,  and  as  one  who  took  a 
share  in  being  amongst  the  great  patrons  of 
architecture,  he  was  glad  to  propose  the  toast. 
Just  outside  the  window  one  of  the  greatest 
buildings  which  had  ever  been  erected  was  being 
put  up  by  that  great  patron  of  architecture,  the 
public,  and  they  found  that  the  great  rehousing 
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scheme  and  the  great  reconstruction  schemes 
>vere  being  carried  out  by  the  public.  Thus 
London  changed,  but  the  beauty  of  the  future  of 
London  lay  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  public  had 
got  to  look  to  them  for  a  “city  beautiful,”  and 
eventually  to  achieve  that  ideal  was  what  the 
public  were,  he  believed,  really  hoping  for.  That 
was  why  the  members  of  the  public  owed  a  great 
debt  to  the  architect.  But  he  would  like  to  say, 
frankly  tempered  with  all  humility,  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  duty  of  the  architects  to  the 
public.  The  duty  did  not  end  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  building  ;  to  his  mind  the  duty  of  the 
architects  would  not  be  ended  until  the  public 
should  have  its  mind  cleared  of  certain  fallacies 
to  which  it  clung  with  great  zest.  Let  him  as 
one  of  the  public  turn  king’s  evidence  on  some  of 
these  fallacies.  First,  the  public  had  not  yet 
learned  that  architecture  is  a  living  organic  art — 
that  was  why  they  thought  architects  could  be 
scheduled  and  registered.  The  public  view  seemed 
to  be,  “  Once  a  builder,  always  an  artist.” 
Now,  as  one  of  the  public,  he  asked  that  the 
Institute  should  teach  them  that  architecture  did 
not  consist  entirely  of  plate  glass  and  steel  girders. 
Would  the  Institute  teach  them  that  the  laws  of 
architecture  were  not  entirely  comprised  in  the 
Building  Acts  ?  lie  would  pass  from  that  fallacy, 
which  was  a  very  dear  one  to  the  British  public, 
to  another  one,  which  was  even  more  subtle  and 
in  some  ways  even  more  dangerous — a  fallacy 
which  for  convenience  one  might  call  the  ideal  of 
associated  architecture.  It  meant  that  if  they 
had  a  building  to  erect  and  chose  a  man,  they  did 
not  trust  him  enough  to  do  the  work  by  himself, 
and  therefore  associated  with  him  another  archi¬ 
tect  whom  they  did  not  sufficiently  trust  before 
to  give  the  work  to.  The  public  idea,  of  course, 
was  that  one  man  could  make  the  exterior,  and 
another  man  could  make  a  good  interior  from  the 
same  exterior.  That  is  to  say,  they  entirely  denied 
the  essential  unity  and  the  essential  harmony  of 
the  art  of  architecture.  Those  were  two  features, 
and  none  of  those  present  could  deny  that  they 
were  held  very  dearly.  The  public  attention 
which  was  given  to  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  the  Institute  and  its  Allied 
Societies  a  few  months  ago,  when  they  made  re¬ 
presentations  to  a  high  member  of  the  public,  was, 
he  thought,  sufficiently  responsive  to  show  that 
anything  which  came  from  the  duly  accredited 
representatives  of  the  great  art  of  architecture 
would  be  respectfully;  received  by  the  public. 
The  letter  which  he  read  in  that  morning’s  papers, 
coming  officially  from  the  heads  of  the  great  In¬ 
stitute  of  British  Architects,  they  would  find  would 
be  received  with  deep  respect,  and  he  hoped  care 
would  be  given  to  the  representations  which  the 
President  had  made.  He  did  not  ask — far 
from  it — that  the  Institute  should  take  up  an  ag¬ 
gressive  line,  for  they  could  leave  that  to  the 


House  of  Commons ;  but  he  did  say  with  perfect 
sincerity  that  the  public  was  willing  to  learn,  and 
that  the  public  was  a  willing  listener,  especially 
when  it  knew  that  those  who  offered  advice  were 
qualified  to  give  that  advice. 

The  Pkesident,  in  reply,  thanked  the  company 
for  the  exceedingly  hearty  way  in  which  they  had 
received  the  toast  and  also  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  they  had  received  his  own  name.  Since 
he  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  chair  at  these 
annual  dinners,  now  three  years  ago,  great 
historical  events  had  happened.  They  had  wit¬ 
nessed  during  that  short  period  the  death  of  the 
century— a  century  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  histoi’y  of  the  world  for  its  progress  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  and  science.  To  such  an 
extent  had  science  advanced  during  that  century 
that  it  had  practically  changed  the  circle  of  the 
globe,  and  distant  countries  and  continents  hadbeen 
brought  politically  and  socially  into  the  closest 
proximity  to  each  other.  They  had  also  to  regret 
the  passing  of  the  greatest  and  best-beloved  Queen 
that  any  country  had  ever  had.  They  had  also 
in  a  few  days  to  record  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  YIL,  and  the  country  was  also  re¬ 
joicing  over  the  successful  completion  of  the 
most  difficult  campaign  it  had  ever  been  en¬ 
gaged  in.  A  war  that  was  waged  7,000 
miles  away  had  ended  in  a  peace  which  they 
hoped  might  be  lasting  ;  it  had  resulted  in  an 
enormous  addition  to  His  klajesty’s  vast  do¬ 
minions,  and  had  given  them  a  new  people  to  add 
sti’ength  and  stability  to  the  British  Empire. 
Also  they  had  to  record  the  great  fact  of  Colonial 
federation,  of  'which  the  results  in  future  would 
probably  be  greater  than  any  man  could  foretell. 
These  historical  events  of  the  past  few  years 
ought  certainly  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  art 
of  architecture.  They  believed  that  their  art 
during  the  present  century  would  advance,  and 
that  it  would  show'  as  fine  buildings  as  those 
w'hich  had  been  produced  in  any  former  age  ;  and 
they  looked  forward  to  this  for  two  reasons. 
One  w'as  the  wdder  interest  now'  taken  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  architect,  and  the  second  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  taken  by  the  general  public  in 
architecture  and  its  sister  arts,  sculpture  and 
painting.  Lord  Balcarres  had  spoken  of  the  duty 
of  architects  to  the  public.  Well,  that  w'as  a 
matter  the  Institute  had  often  taken  account  of ; 
and  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  w'ay  to  educate  the  public  in  architecture  was 
to  educate  architects  themselves.  For  this  reason 
the  Institute  examinations  were  started  some 
years  ago :  and  they  had  a  greater  number  of 
students  coming  up  year  by  year.  They  had 
also  started  these  examinations  through  the 
Allied  Societies  in  the  Colonies.  In  Canada  and 
Australia  these  examinations  had  been  commenced 
by  accredited  members  of  the  Institute  in  those 
parts,  and  the  examination  papers  were  sent  home 
and  reported  upon  here.  That  was  a  step  in  the 
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right  direction,  but  what  they  wanted  was  that 
the  status  of  the  architect  should  be  more  clearly 
defined ;  and  to  this  end  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  Parliament  were  able  to  pass  some  measure  by 
which  their  cities  and  towns  should  be  prevented 
from  being  disfigured  by  the  work  of  builders 
without  guidance,  or  by  men  who  had  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  practising  as  architects.  How  such  a 
measure  should  be  framed  was  naturally  a  large 
question,  which  they  could  not  enter  into  there. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  years  to  come,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  was  important  that  the  buildings 
of  a  great  Empire  like  this  should  be  magnificent, 
to  tell  the  history  of  the  country.  He  alluded 
purposely  to  the  historical  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  last  three  years  with  a  view  to  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  Government  at  the  moment  were 
engaged  in  erecting  a  large  and  important  build¬ 
ing.  So  was  the  London  County  Council. 
Surely  such  events  as  the  solemn  cortege  at  the 
burial  of  their  great  Queen,  and  the  incidents 
of  the  event  which  they  had  just  completed 
ought  to  be  told  on  the  walls  of  their  public 
buildings,  even  if  ^20,000,  or  £30,000,  or  £50,000, 
or  even  £100,000  were  spent  in  sculpture  or  paint¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  the  enormous  Government  and  municipal 
buildings  now  being  erected.  They  sincerely 
hoped  that  Parliament  would  see  its  way  to  allow 
an  expenditure  which  would  be  adequate  for  such 
a  purpose  and  sufficient  to  show  forth  the  history 
of  the  last  few  years  to  future  generations.  He 
thought  the  suggestion  that  these  subjects  might 
be  represented  on  the  buildings  was  not  an  im¬ 
possible  suggestion,  for  in  the  late  war  the  peoples 
engaged  were  picturesque.  The  costumes  were 
picturesque  and  did  not  present  the  difficulties  to 
the  sculptor  which  most  of  the  uniforms  of  past 
years  would  in  attempting  to  deal  with  them 
artistically.  There  was  another  factor  in  the 
architecture  of  the  next  few  years  that  might 
possibly  have  a  great  influence  on  their  art  works, 
and  that  was  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  London 
County  Council  with  reference  to  buildings  in 
London.  The  Eeport  on  the  construction  of  the 
Holborn-Strand  street  scheme  had  now  been 
issued,  and  it  was  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
having  taken  so  much  trouble  to  get  a  harmonious 
design  for  this  scheme,  a  masterful  hand  would 
be  held  over  every  tenant  taking  plots  for  build¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  general  harmony  should  be  kept 
throughout  the  whole  scheme.  It  was  also  to  be 
hoped  that  no  new-fangled  notions  of  construc¬ 
tion  or  design  for  these  new  buildings,  suggested 
by  the  speculative  energy  emanating  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  would  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  London  County  Council.  It  was  to  be 
hoped,  again,  that  in  such  an  enormous  frontage 
as  was  proposed  for  the  new  Victoria  terminus 
the  London  County  Council  would  keep  an  eye  on 
the  design  and  see  that  a  really  handsome  archi¬ 
tectural  feature  was  made  of  that  frontage,  for 


these  railway  stations  were  now  assuming  such  a 
vast  size  that  it  was  imperative  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  their  becoming  public  eyesores. 

Mr.  .John  Belchee,  A.R.A.,  gave  the  toast 
of  “The  Guests.”  The  presence  of  so  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests,  he  said,  had  been  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  the  gathering.  They  most 
heartily  welcomed  them,  and  they  particularly 
welcomed  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
Colonies.  The  architects  were  seeking  to  gather 
together  into  closer  communion  their  fellow- 
workers  everywhere.  They  were  anxious  that 
Architecture  as  a  fine  art  should  more  and  more 
adequately  express  the  feelings  of  the  great 
British  Empire. 

The  Eael  op  Iddesleigh  briefly  replied,  and 
thanked  the  Institute  on  behalf  of  the  guests  for  a 
pleasant  evening,  which  he  thought  they  would 
not  soon  forget.  To  their  President  he  would  add 
one  special  word  of  thanks.  He  believed  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  President’s  work  had  been  done 
in  India,  and  under  those  sunny  skies  he  had 
added  to  what  already  existed  a  market,  a  palace, 
and  a  cathedral.  They  could  congratulate  them¬ 
selves,  however,  that  in  future  the  President 
intended  to  devote  himself  to  their  dear  old  smoky 
London. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  1902. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  Architecture,  being 
the  first  conferred  by  His  present  Majesty,  King 
Edward  VH.,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Edward  Collcutt  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
28rd  inst.  There  was  a  good  muster  of  members 
and  visitors,  the  latter  including  several  ladies, 
and  Mr.  Collcutt  met  with  an  exceedingly  hearty 
reception.  The  addresses  delivered  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  are  printed  on  foregoing  pages. 

Mr.  Emerson’s  Farewell. 

Mr.  Emerson’s  term  of  office  as  President  came 
to  an  end  with  the  General  Meeting,  the  last  of  the 
Session  1901-2,  held  on  Monday  the  23rd  inst. 
He  had  held  the  office  for  three  years,  having 
succeeded  Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  in  June 
1899.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the  Chair  he  had 
served  the  office  of  Hon.  Secretary  for  over  seven 
years.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  last  Monday 
Mr.  Emerson  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — After  so  many  years  of  intimate 
relationship  with  the  active  work  of  this  great 
Institute,  I  have  this  evening,  in  a  way,  to  say 
good-bye  to  you  and  to  my  valued  friends  and 
colleagues  on  the  Council— for  after  leaving  this 
chair  you  all  know  that  your  Presidents  cease  from 
active  work  in  connection  with  the  Institute’s 
affairs.  In  now  vacating  the  honourable  position 
in  which  you  so  kindly  placed  me  three  years  ago,  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  I  have  deeply  appreciated 
the  confidence  and  honour  you  reposed  in  me  by 
entrusting  the  guidance  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  my  hands  and  head, 
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If  in  any  respect  I  have  failed  to  give  you 
satisfaction  or  disappointed  your  expectations,  I 
pray  you  to  forgive  me ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  think  that  I  have  added  in  any  degree  (as  I 
have  ever  endeavoured  to  do)  to  the  interest  or 
influence  of  the  Institute,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  am 
truly  thankful ;  for  that  has  been  my  one  and  only 
aim  and  the  feeling  that  has  prompted  all  my 
efforts  in  acting  in  the  capacity  of  President. 

I  have  always  felt  that  this  Royal  Institute 
should  be  the  real  and  only  representative  body  of 
architects  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  my  conviction  is  that  it  will  fast  become  so  if 
we  are  true  to  ourselves,  strong,  and  not  wanting 
in  CHprit -de-corps.  If  we  let  our  voice  be  heard, 
with  no  wavering  or  uncertain  sound,  on  all  im¬ 
portant  matters  relating  to  our  art  and  our  pro¬ 
fession,  before  many  years  have  passed  the 
Institute  should  hold  the  influential  position  it 
ought  to  do,  and  there  should  be  scarcely  any  one 
worth  calling  a  member  of  the  profession  who 
would  care  to  stand  aloof. 

As  it  is,  I  think  it  must  be  somewhat  of  a 
selfish  feeling  which  prevents  men  of  standing 
in  a  profession  from  assisting  their  brethren  by 
adding  their  influence  and  power  to  the  represen¬ 
tative  body  of  that  profession,  so  as  to  assist  in 
upholding  the  common  interests  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  position  of  those  following  their  own 
calling. 

With  divided  ambitions  and  counsels  the  pro¬ 
fession  will  be  weak,  and  will  be  dictated  to  instead 
of  dictating.  With  unity  we  shall  have  influence 
and  strength,  and  shall  be  less  subjected  to  the 
humiliating  circumstances  we  occasionally  have 
to  deplore  in  the  dealings  of  employers,  whether 
public  bodies  or  private  individuals,  with  the 
architectural  profession. 

Above  all  things,  we  must  not  let  our  selfish 
interests  cause  doubtful  lines  of  conduct  to  be 
entered  upon.  This  has,  I  fear,  been  the  case 
occasionally  even  amongst  those  w’ho  have  been 
loud  in  their  condemnation  of  unprofessional  con¬ 
duct  in  others.  Let  us  above  all  things  be 
honourable  gentlemen,  straightforward,  firmly 
joining  together  in  leading  this  great  Institute  to 
a  position  of  respected  influence  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  farewell. 
To  my  colleagues  I  can  only  say  that  when  I 
first  became  a  member  of  the  Council  some  sixteen 
years  ago  I  hardly  knew  any  of  the  members ; 
now  I  feel  that  I  am  leaving  many  friends  for 
whom  I  have  learned  to  have  the  greatest  regard 
and  respect,  and,  indeed,  I  trust  the  feeling  is 
reciprocal.  You  can  understand,  therefore,  if  I 
feel  a  little  sad  to-night,  notwithstanding  that  I 
am  laying  aside  a  burden  of  responsibility  which 
has  sometimes  weighed  heavily  upon  me. 

I  thank  you  all.  Colleagues  and  Gentlemen,  for 
your  wise  counsel  and  kindly  help,  and  for  the  loyal 


and  constant  care  with  which  you  have  aided  me 
during  my  term  of  office. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  has  now  to  take  over  the 
badge  and  chain  of  office  as  your  future  President. 
In  handing  them  over  to  his  care  I  do  so  with 
the  certainty  that  under  his  guidance  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  will  give  forth  no 
uncertain  sound,  and  will  increase  in  numbers, 
influence,  and  prestige. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  F.R.S.,  D.Litt.,  D.C.L., 
Past-President,  said  he  was  sure  he  should  have 
the  agreement  of  the  Meeting  in  proposing  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Emerson  for  his  action  as  President  during  the 
three  years  he  had  held  the  office.  His  strong, 
well-considered  rulings  had  in  every  case  been 
useful  to  the  Institute,  and  doubtless  his  judgment 
would  now  be  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  in 
whom  they  had  every  expectation  of  satisfactory 
work  in  the  strong  and  clear  course  that  should 
be  followed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute. 
Members  must  all  desire  to  thank  Mr.  Emerson, 
too,  for  the  admirable  Addresses  he  had  delivered 
during  his  term  of  office,  and  for  his  final  word 
of  benediction  to  the  cause  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Ernest  George  [E’.]  asked  leave  to  second 
Mr.  Penrose’s  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
who  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  for 
them  in  so  marvellously  wise  and  kind  a  manner. 
One  felt  that  his  judgment  had  been  good  in  all 
matters  that  had  been  brought  before  him,  and 
he  had  used  his  energy  for  them  always  in  a  most 
courteous,  kind,  and  thoughtful  manner.  They 
had  very  much  to  thank  him  for,  and  said  good¬ 
bye  to  him  in  his  capacity  as  President  with  the 
greatest  regret,  tempered  only  with  the  knowledge 
that  Mr.  Aston  Webb  was  to  follow  him,  and  that 
all  Mr.  Emerson  had  been  doing  would  be  carried 
on  with  equal  judgment  and  wisdom  by  Mr.  Webb. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  Vice-President,  having 
formally  put  the  motion  to  the  Meeting,  the  vote 
was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  briefly  responded 
to. 

The  Coronation  Honours. 

In  the  distribution  of  His  Majesty’s  Honours, 
made  known  on  the  day  originally  fixed  for  the 
Coronation,  the  distinction  of  Knighthood  goes  to 
the  retiring  President  of  the  R.I.B.A.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Emerson  has  the  hearty  congratulations  of 
all  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  him 
in  his  official  capacity  at  the  Institute,  wdiether 
as  Member  of  Council,  as  Hon.  Secretary,  or  as 
President. 

The  Institute  has  also  to  congratulate  another 
of  its  professional  members  the  recipient  of  a 
similar  honour,  viz.  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke, 
C.I.E.  [E’.j  ;  and  also  two  honorary  members,  Sir 
Edward  Poynter,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
[H.F.],  who  receives  a  baronetcy,  and  Colonel  S. 
S,  Jacob  [H.Ai],  who  is  promoted  to  K. C.I.E. 
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The  Institute  Decorations. 

Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  postponement  of 
the  Coronation,  it  is  only  due  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley, 
U.A.  [F.],  to  record  the  iact  that  he  kindly  made 
the  design  for  the  decorations  of  the  facade  of  the 
Institute,  and  superintended  the  fixing.  The 
panels  were  covered  with  red  stamped  velveteen 
with  white  and  black  fringes,  set  off  by  heavy 
swags  and  wreaths  of  laurel  intertwined  with  dark 
blue  ribbon.  A  gigantic  crown  surmounted  the 
whole,  and  on  either  side  of  a  banner  with  the 
St.  George’s  Cross  were  red  shields  bearing  the 
initials  “  E  ”  and  “  R  ”  in  gold.  The  decoration 
was  practically  completed  when  the  sad  news  of 
the  King’s  illness  became  known,  and  therefore  it 
was  allowed  to  remain  over  the  Bank  Holidays. 
The  front  was  to  have  been  illuminated  by  an 
arc  light  thrown  from  a  window  opposite,  most 
courteously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute 
by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Allenby. 

Danger  of  Fire  at  St.  Paul’s. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Emerson  appeared 
in  The  Times  of  the  19th  inst. 

June  1902. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  call  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  extreme  danger  from  fire  to  which  our 
superb  national  monument,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
is  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  wood  stages 
with  which  it  is  now  so  completely  shrouded  ? 

For  its  entire  length  the  south  side  is  encased 
in  woodwork,  very  much  of  it  being  so  slight  in 
character  that  it  would  burn  up  with  great  rapidity. 
From  the  interior  of  the  building  it  is  seen  that 
this  woodwork  is  brought  up  close  to  the  windows, 
which  are  obscured  for  nearly  half  their  height. 
The  tiers  of  seats  are  surmounted  by  canvas  and 
tarpaulin.  The  woodwork  slopes  up  from  the 
street  to  the  church  walls,  to  which  in  many 
places  it  is  actually  attached.  Fire  w'ould,  of 
course,  run  with  terrible  rapidity  up  this  slope 
and  would  expend  much  of  its  energy  against  the 
Cathedral  walls.  The  result  of  the  burning  of 
these  flimsy  structures  would  calcine  the  limestone 
with  which  the  walls  are  faced,  and,  giving  rise 
to  showers  of  sparks  on  a  vast  scale,  might  even 
attack  the  roofs. 

Attention  was  drawn  some  days  back  to  a 
similar  danger  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  an 
assurance  was  given  that  ample  precautions  have 
been  taken. 

At  Westminster  the  seats  for  the  public  are 
well  detached  from  the  walls  of  the  Abbey. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  City  authorities  are 
taking  every  precaution  in  the  event  of  fire,  by 
careful  watching  and  proper  provision  of  fire 
appliances.  I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Emerson, 

President  of  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 


MINUTES.  XV. 

At  the  Sixteenth  General  Meeting  (Ordinary)  of  the 
Session  1901-2,  held  Monday,  23rd  .Tune  1902,  at  8  p.m., 
the  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson,  in  the  Chair,  with  28 
Fellows  (including  12  members  of  the  Council),  31  Asso¬ 
ciates  (including  3  members  of  the  Council),  1  Hon. 
Associate,  and  numerous  visitors,  the  Minutes  of  the 
Meeting  held  Monday,  9th  June  1902  [p.  400],  were  taken 
as  read  and  signed  as  correct. 

The  following  Associates  attending  for  the  first  time 
since  their  election  were  formally  admitted  by  the  President 
and  signed  the  register,  viz.  Alan  Cameron  Walker 
(Tasmania)  and  Harold  Busbridge. 

By  request  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the 
Address  which  the  Council,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute, 
proposed  to  send  to  the  King  on  the  occasion  of  His 
Majesty’s  Coronation. 

The  President  delivered  an  Address  on  the  Presentation 
of  the  Iloyal  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Collcutt  [F.], 
who,  having  been  invested  with  the  Medal,  replied  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  honour. 

The  business  of  the  Session  having  thus  concluded,  the 
President  delivered  a  brief  address  of  farewell  on  the 
expiry  of  his  term  of  office,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
F.  C.  Penrose,  D.Litt.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  Past  President, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ernest  George  \F.'],  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  him  for  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute 
during  his  term  of  office. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  and  the  Meeting 
separated  at  9.1.5  p.m. 


REVIEWS. 

GAS  LIGHTING. 

Gas  and  Gas  Fitting :  A  Handbook  of  Inf ormation  relating 
to  Coal-gas,  Water-gas,  Power-gas  and  Acetylene.  For 
the  use  of  Architects,  Builders  and  Gas  Consumers.  By 
H.  F.  Hills,  F.C.S.  With  seventy-three  illustrations. 
8o.  Bond.  Price  5s.  [D.  Fourdrinier,“  Builder” 

Office,  Catherine  Street,  W.C.] 

This  is  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Builder 
“Students’  Series,”  the  usefulness  of  which  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  already  been 
necessary  to  issue  a  second  edition  of  four  of  the 
volumes.  The  author  goes  thoroughly  into  the 
subject,  and  gives  short  but  clear  descriptions  not 
only  of  gas  fittings,  but  also  of  retorts,  and  the 
manufacture  of  various  gases.  In  towns,  electric 
light  is  taking  the  place  of  gas  for  illumination, 
and  gas  engineers  have  recently  turned  their 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  construction 
of  gas  stoves  and  ranges,  and  many  useful  hints 
are  given  with  regard  to  smells  and  ventilation. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  the  interest  of  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  to  supply  stoves  at  a  small  cost ;  but  when 
a  fire  is  used  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
as  in  offices,  a  gas  fire  is  much  more  expensive 
than  a  coal  fire.  It  is  a  saving  in  gas  to  keep 
the  main  turned  on  about  half-way  ;  this  will  not 
affect  the  lights,  and  will  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  bill  at  the  end  of  a  quarter. 

There  are  many  interesting  tables  given : 
those  on  pages  119  and  120  show  the  loss  of 
light  through  glass.  The  question  of  borrowed 
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light  often  occurs  in  Light  and  Air  cases,  and 
these  tables  should  be  very  useful  to  archi¬ 
tects  for  a  purpose  iiot  contemplated  by  the 
author.  The  table  on  page  99  is  also  interesting, 
showing  that  the  percentage  of  energy  expended 
in  producing  heat  is  much  greater  than  that  used 
in  producing  light  hy  all  artificial  methods,  the 
percentage  being  85  per  cent,  and  upwards  for 
heat ;  but  in  the  case  of  glowworms,  fireflies  and 
luminous  beetles,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  being 
only  1  per  cent,  of  heat  to  99  per  cent,  of  light. 

The  book  is  quite  up  to  date,  the  latest  acetylene 
lamps  for  omnibuses  and  “  penny-in-the-slot  ” 
meters  being  described.  More  information  is 
given  than  is  required  by  the  average  architect ; 
a  smaller  edition  dealing  with  the  ordinary  fit¬ 
tings  in  a  building,  would  be  most  useful  ;  and  a 
handbook,  published  at,  say,  a  shilling,  should  have 
a  large  sale. 

The  chapters  on  ventilation,  geysers,  cookers, 
and  water-heaters  are  also  full  of  interest.  The 
author  has  great  knowledge  of  his  subject ;  and  the 
book  is  well  illustrated.  Sydney  Perks. 

AUCIilTECTURE  IN  BATH. 

The  Eightcenth-Centnrij  Architecture  uf  Bath.  By  Mow¬ 
bray  A.  Green,  A.B.I.B.A.  Illustrated  by  Measured 
Drawings,  Photographs,  and  Sketches.  Part  I.  To  be 
completed  in  Four  Parts.  Limited  to  500  numbered 
copies.  La.  4o.  Bath,  V.H)‘2.  Price  Is.  M.  each  pmrt. 
[George  Gregory,  Argyle  Street,  Bath.] 

The  destructive  effect  of  the  nineteenth  century 
on  our  old  provincial  centres,  which  up  to  the 
railroad  era  had  followed  out  a  gradual  course  of 
development,  will  inspire  the  future  historian  with ' 
constant  regret,  coupled,  we  fear,  with  harsh 
complaint,  of  an  age  which  was  not  only  destruc¬ 
tive,  but  most  often  even  too  callous  to  record 
the  history  it  obliterated.  A  consideration  of  this 
kind  makes  it  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
this  undertaking  by  iMr.  (freen,  who,  in  a  manifold 
capacity  of  draughtsman,  photographer,  and  archi¬ 
tectural  historian,  has  successfully  devoted  himself 
to  recording  the  aspect  of  Bath  during  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  of  its  history,  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  first  of  four  parts  of  this  publication 
has  just  appear’ed  and  has  been  presented  to  the 
Library,  and  is,  we  think,  of  interest  and  service 
to  architects,  apart  from  its  special  local  value. 
The  story  is  carried  by  this  first  part  only  so  far 
as  the  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  the  famous 
Wood  of  Bath,  as  the  author  has  wisely  decided 
to  illustrate  the  basis  of  the  earlier  work  as  the 
starting-point  from  which  the  later  development 
proceeded.  By  the  reprint  of  some  early  maps  the 
local  conditions  are  made  clear,  while  the  causes  of 
the  growth  of  the  city  at  this  epoch  are  sufficiently 
described. 

The  eighteenth-century  architecture  of  Bath  in 
its  full  development  has  certain  distinct  qualities. 
First,  as  an  example  of  a  more  deliberate  laying  out 


of  a  city  for  architectural  effect  than  has  been 
customary  in  England  ;  and  secondly,  because,  in 
spite  of  any  such  strivings  after  grandeur,  the 
work  is  essentially  domestic  in  character.  In 
fact,  to  anyone  familiar  with  Italian  architec¬ 
ture  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  or  with  the  outcome 
of  the  application  of  its  ideas  elsewhere,  the  pre¬ 
valent  note  of  the  eighteenth-century  work  at 
Bath  is  a  subordination  to  domestic  requirement, 
resulting  in  a  smallness  of  scale  that  borders  on 
meanness.  This  is  to  hint  at  an  architectural 
equivalent  of  that  aspect  of  the  former  life  of  Bath 
which  caught  the  attention  of  Charles  Dickens, 
and  is  enshrined  in  Pickwick.  As  the  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  of  Bath  accepled  his  world  by  the 
light  of  unalterable  conventions,  so  the  archi¬ 
tectural  student  to  be  “  sympathetic  ”  at  Bath 
must  take  the  Circus  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Colosseum,  without  any  too  curious  an  application 
of  his  foot-rule.  There  is  sublimity  in  the  M.C.’s 
dictum  :  “  Hush,  my  dear  sir  ;  nobody’s  fat  or  old 
in  Bath  ;  ”  it  is  a  step  towards  the  realisation  of 
the  city  of  dreams,  a  paradise  of  architecture  as 
purified  from  commercial  abuses,  as  theM.C.  con¬ 
ceived  the  balls  at  Bath  to  be  when  freed  from  the 
presence  of  “inconsistent  tradespeople.’’ 

Whatever  be  the  view  that  we  may  take  of 
Bath  architecture,  applauding  the  grandiose  idea, 
or  despising  to  a  point  of  equivalent  ridicule  the 
inadequacy  of  its  embodiment,  and  the  futility 
of  its  exclusions,  it  is  clear  that  a  city  of  such  in¬ 
dividuality  deserves  the  fullest  record  of  its  past 
characteristics. 

The  real  value  of  the  work  at  Bath — its  modern 
utility,  so  to  speak — lies  in  a  diflferent  plane.  W’e 
may  pass  over  much  which  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  seemed  of  high  value,  in  the  same  spirit  as 
in  our  day  we  put  the  unpretending  city  house  of 
the  Georges  before  its  lordly  contemporary,  the 
portico-mansion,  when  summing  their  values  as 
contributors  to  the  development  of  domestic 
architecture.  The  dissolving  effect  of  truth  and 
common  sense  on  the  most  highly  oi’ganised  con¬ 
vention,  in  the  long  run,  need  not  blind  us  to  the 
worth  of  the  indirect  results  often  arrive'd  at  in  the 
course  of  its  growth. 

Mr.  Mowbray  Green’s  quarto  history,  lavishly 
illustrated  with  thirty-two  large-plate  photographs 
in  the  first  part  alone,*  and  accompanied  by  several 
clearly-drawn  measured  drawings  and  details,  of 
both  inside  and  outside  work,  will  be  a  monument, 
not  only  of  an  interesting  page  in  English  social 
life  in  its  architectural  setting,  but  also  of  how 
much  the  zeal,  and  painstaking  thoroughness,  of 
a  local  architect  may  accomplish,  in  recording  the 
historical  buildings  of  his  native  city. 

Arthur  T.  Bolton. 


*  Mr.  Mowbray  Green  has  kindly  lent  blocks  of  four  of 
his  illustrations,  which  are  reproduced  on  the  following 
pages. 
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MABSHAL  WADE'S  HOUSE,  ABBEY  YARD,  BATH. 

(Fi  o3i  Mr.  Mowbray  Green's  Eighteenth-Centiu-y  Architecture  of  Bath.) 
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UOOR^YAY  OF  HOUSE  IX  WHICH  BEAU  XASH  DIED,  BATH. 

(From  Mr.  Moivliray  Green’s  Eighteenth-Centwy  Archifectnre  of  Bath.) 
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(From  Mr.  Mowbray  Green's  Eighteenth-Century  Architecture  of  Bath.) 
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ST.  JAMES'S  STREET  SOUTH.  BATH. 

(From  Mr.  Mowbray  Green's  Eightceiith-Centurij  ArMledure  of  Bath.) 


FALL  OF  THE  CAMPANH^E  OF  ST.  MAKE’S,  VENICE. 

By  Luca  Beltrami 

[Hon.  CojT.  M.,  Milan],  Director  for  the  Conservation  of  Monuments  in  Lombardy. 


The  fall  of  a  monument  of  such  exceptional  importance  as  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  vivid  and  painful  impression  on  all  sides,  owing  to  its 
imposing  mass,  its  intrinsic  interest  to  artist  and  historian  alike,  and  the  countless 
memories  associated  with  an  existence  of  over  one  thousand  years.  Towering  as  it  did  above 
all  other  monuments  in  a  city  distinguished  no  less  by  its  singular  conformation  than  by  its  wealth 
of  artistic  and  historical  associations,  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s  supplied  the  dominant  note 
in  the  traveller’s  synthetic  impression  of  Venice.  It  was  the  centre  round  which  those  who  had 
visited  the  city  found  it  easiest  to  group  their  memories  of  Venice ;  it  was  the  attraction,  the 
immediate  and  manifest  goal  of  those  who  still  looked  forward  to  such  a  visit.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand,  therefore,  that  its  sudden  disappearance  has  left  a  void  to  which  the 
mind  refuses  to  adapt  itself,  and  people  naturally  desire  some  immediate  explanation  of  the 
catastrophe,  as  though  this  might  help  them  to  accept  with  resignation  an  occurrence  to  which 
the  imagination  at  first  refuses  credence. 

The  very  gravity  of  the  disaster  makes  one  hesitate  to  formulate  the  causes  which  led  to 
it,  with  that  precision  which  the  general  demand  for  a  prompt  explanation  renders  desirable. 
In  order  to  define  the  main  elements  of  the  catastrophe  and  prepare  the  mind  to  form  a  full 
and  exact  conception  of  them,  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  is  required,  and  these  cannot  be 
fully  known  until  the  results  of  the  inquiry  now  set  on  foot  with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  causes  of  the  unexpected  collapse,  are  made  public. 

Though  the  early  chroniclers  are  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  precise  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s,  it  seems  probable  that  the  work  of  construction  was  begun  by 
Pietro  Tribuno  Memmo,  who  filled  the  post  of  Doge  from  a.d.  888  to  a.d.  912. 

At  this  date  excavations  were  made  down  to  the  stratum  of  clay  found  over  large  por- 
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tions  of  the  alluvial  gravel  of  the  Venetian  lagoon,  v^hich  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  only 
84-30  metres.  A  tooting  was  obtained  in  this  clay  by  means  of  piles  formed  of  tree-trunks, 
0-2G  metre  in  diameter,  this  pile-work  being  made  to  extend  to  the  zone  surrounding  the 
foundations.  On  top  of  the  piles  was  placed  a  zatterone,  a  solid  raftlike  structure  consisting 
of  a  double  layer  of  planks,  and  on  this  were  erected  the  foundation  walls,  consisting  of  six 
courses  of  large  stone  blocks,  of  which  the  lowest  course,  resting  on  the  zatterone,  projected 
about  0-35  metre  on  every  side  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  to  some  extent  the  area  of  the 
base. 

These  details,  which  we  owe  to  the  })ainstaking  researches  carried  out  in  1885  by  Cav. 
Giacomo  Boni,  the  architect  at  present  in  charge  of  the  excavations  in  the  lloman  Forum,  have 
discredited  once  and  for  all  the  old  tradition,  according  to  which  the  foundations  of  the  Cam¬ 
panile  are  said  to  have  been  carried  to  a  fabulous  depth,  with  a  consequent  large  increase  in 
the  area  of  the  base.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foundations  prove  to  have  been  out  of  all 
jjroportion  to  the  remarkable  height  of  the  Campanile,  the  actual  ratio  being  less  than  1 
to  20.  This  circumstance  suggests  the  following  questions  : — Was  the  total  height — of 
100-32  metres  above  the  ancient  level  of  the  Piazza— to  which  the  Campanile  eventually 
attained,  really  the  height  contemplated  by  its  builders  when  they  fixed  the  depth  of  the 
foundations '?  Or  was  this  height  gradually  added  to,  in  the  course  of  works  which  extended 
over  six  hundred  years,  until  the  superincumbent  load  came  to  exceed  the  limits  which  the 
foundations  were  able  to  support  “? 

In  endeavouring  to  answer  these  questions,  we  must  first  of  all  note  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  there  being  no  records  or  drawings  of  the  original  plan,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  height  originally  contemplated  by  the  builders  of  the  ninth  century  can  have  been 
but  little  lower  than  that  which  was  eventually  attained  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  which  remained  unchanged  until  the  last  few  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
lower  part  of  the  Campanile,  with  its  little  angle  windows  following  the  course  of  the  inclined 
planes  leading  to  the  upper  portion,  rose  to  a  height  of  about  54  metres,  a  height  which 
we  m-ay  assume  to  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  plans  used  in  laying  out  the  foundations, 
for,  since  the  base  was  12-80  metres  square,  the  height  of  the  solid  portion  of  the  Campanile 
was  little  more  than  four  times  its  breadth.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  when  the 
work  of  construction  was  first  put  in  hand  there  was  any  intention  of  adopting  more  squat 
proportions,  since  it  is  manifest  that  the  idea  was  to  add  to  the  impression  of  slenderness  by 
means  of  the  pilasters,  connected  above  by  arches,  on  the  four  sides  of  the  tower. 

This  height  of  54  metres  -was  not  reached  till  the  days  of  Domenico  Morosini,  who  was 
Doge  from  1148  to  1156,  and  whose  portrait  in  the  great  Council  Hall  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
serves  to  record  the  fact  that  “  sub  me  admirandum  opus  campanilis  S.  Marci  construitur.” 
An  offering  of  two  hundred  pounds,  A'enetian  currency,  made  by  one  Ottone  Baseggio  in  1133 
“  in  order  that  the  tower  may  be  completed,”  tends  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the  bell-tower  was  finished,  although  the  belfry 
itself  was  still  to  be  added. 

This  massive  lower  portion,  with  its  internal  inclined  planes  supported  by  pillars  con¬ 
nected  one  with  another  by  series  of  arches,  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  bricks  0-08  m. 
in  thickness,  with  sides  0-40  m.  S(]uare,  in  imitation  of  the  Koman  brickwork,  reinforced  at 
the  outer  angles  with  a  few  courses  of  Istrian  stone.  It  should,  moreover,  be  noted  that  it 
was  not  long  before  this  lower  part  of  the  building  suffered  injury.  The  fire  which  broke  out 
in  Venice  during  the  massacre  of  the  Candians  in  976  a.d.  extended  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
Campanile. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  decided  to  add  to  the  tower  the  loggia  or 
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belfry  and  the  famous  coroudiitcnto  cnspuJale.  In  regard  to  this  part  of  the  work  we 
must  assume  that  the  original  idea  was  not  carried  out  in  the  building  which  has  just 
perished.  Undoubtedly  an  arched  belfry  must  have  been  contemplated  in  the  original  plans ; 
but  the  cusp  was  meant  to  rise  directly  above  this  belfry,  in  a  conic  or  pyramidal  form  and 
not  with  a  square  base,  and  placed  on  top  of  a  heavy  attic,  as  was  the  case  in  the  design  after¬ 
wards  ado])ted.  The  total  height,  therefore,  originally  intended  was  somewhat  less  than  that 
actually  attained  in  1517.  It  ought  properly  to  have  been  about  nine  metres  lower,  this  being 
the  measurement  of  the  almost  solid  mass,  devoid  of  openings,  which  the  builders  insisted  on 
interposing  between  the  belfry  and  the  heavy  pyramidal  roof — with  a  result  which,  as  we  now 
see,  was  (Questionable  from  both  the  technical  and  the  lesthetic  standpoint. 

It  was  about  1173  that  the  first  belfry  was  erected  through  the  agency  of  Maestro 
Uarattiero,  but  this  must  have  been  a  somewhat  unstable  piece  of  work,  since  we  find  it  had  to 
be  reQiaired  or  renewed  in  13'29  by  Maestro  Montagnana.  From  this  date  onwards  the 
records  are  less  scanty,  and  we  read  of  various  injuries  sustained  by  the  Campanile.  In 
addition  to  others  of  which  no  record  has  been  kept,  there  was  a  fire,  close  to  the  Campanile, 
during  the  festival  at  the  accession  of  the  Doge,  Michel  Steno,  in  1400  ;  in  1417  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  roof  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning ;  in  143()  another  conflagration  destroyed  the 
shops  round  the  base  of  the  Campanile.  All  these  accidents  must  have  inaugurated  a 
condition  of  decay  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  which  was  destined  in  the  course  of  time 
to  produce  its  results.  In  1490  the  belfry  was  again  damaged  by  one  of  the  numerous 
thunderbolts  attracted  by  this  great  mass  towering  above  the  lagoon.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  in  1510  to  rebuild  the  loggia  in  a  more  substantial  form.  The  records  tell  us  that 
the  task  was  entrusted  to  a  certain  Maestro  Buono,  but  an  earthquake  interrupted  the  work 
and  Qirevented  the  bells  from  being  rung  for  several  days.  In  1514  both  the  heavy  attic  and 
the  pyramidal  roof  were  at  last  completed,  and  in  1517  the  revolving  statue  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  a  lily  in  its  left  hand,  its  right  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction,  attracted  the  eyes  of 
all  who  sought  to  learn  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Thus  more  than  six  centuries  had  passed 
before  the  original  purpose  of  Pietro  Tribuno  klemmo  was  realised. 

It  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  suiqn-ise  that,  in  Qilanning  a  total  additional  height  of  44  metres 
from  the  floor  of  the  belfry  to  the  head  of  the  angel,  the  builders  should  have  omitted  to  take 
into  account  the  limits  of  resistance  Qiossessed  by  the  foundations,  when  we  remember  that  a 
tradition  fortified  by  the  laQ)se  of  centuries  asserted  that  the  foundations  had  been  carried 
down  to  a  fabulous  depth,  kloreover,  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  although  it  had  been  in 
existence  for  hundreds  of  years,  showed  but  little  deterioration,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
subsidence  of  but  little  importance  compared  with  that  of  other  less  daring  structures  in 
Venice.  4  his,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  roof  added  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  raised  the  load  on  the  foundations  to  the  not  inconsiderable  figure  of  six  kilo¬ 
grammes  per  square  centimetre  of  their  total  area. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  important  addition  to  the  height  of  the  Campanile  had  the 
effect  of  exposing  it  to  much  greater  risks  from  electrical  discharges.  In  1548,  1565,  1656, 
1745,  1761  and  1762,  lightning  wrought  havoc  on  its  mass  of  masonry.  A  remedy  for  this 
was  found  in  the  lightning-conductor  fixed  on  the  tower  by  Toaldo  in  the  year  1776,  but, 
unfortunately,  this  was  subsequent  to  the  thunderbolt  of  April  28,1745,  which  wrought  greater 
damage  to  the  Camjmnile  than  it  had  ever  before  sustained,  causing  no  less  than  thirty-seven 
fissures,  the  repair  of  which,  though  carried  out  with  insufficient  thoroughness,  involved  an 
expenditure  of  8,000  gold  ducats. 

These  various  circumstances  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  attempt  to  trace  the 
causes  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  14th  of  July  last.  The  mass  of  masonry,  erected  without 
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any  special  precautions  in  the  way  of  binding  the  materials  together,  exposed  as  it  was  to 
unusual  pressure,  and  shaken  hy  thunderbolts  and  earthquakes,  must  have  undergone  a  slow 
but  continuous  process  of  disintegration  in  its  general  structure,  and  of  actual  fracture  in 
some  places,  with  the  result  that  it  Avas  reduced  to  a  condition  of  precarious  stability.  This 
is  the  first  conclusion  Avith  which  Ave  are  confronted,  and  it  would  by  itself  serve  to  explain 
the  sudden  catastrophe  that  has  occurred.  Nor  need  aa'C  believe  that  the  causes  of  this 
catastrophe  are  even  partly  to  he  sought  for  in  the  foundations,  even  admitting  that  these 
may  have  been  disproportionate  to  the  mass  Avhich  they  so  long  supported.  Had  there  been 
any  kind  of  movement  in  the  foundations,  it  Avould  haA’e  been  evidenced  by  a  disturbance 
of  ec^uilibrium  in  the  building  before  and  during  the  catastrophe  itself :  whereas  the 
inmccamcnto  of  the  dchria  and  their  minute  disintegration  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  masonry, 
already  affected  by  serious  general  decay,  had  become,  as  it  were,  devoid  of  all  power  of 
resistance,  and  thus  readily  lent  itself  to  a  reopening  of  the  old  Avounds  of  1745.  And  here 
Ave  come  face  to  face  with  the  question  as  to  hoAV  far  the  recent  catastrophe  might  have  been 
avoided,  retarded,  or  minimised. 

In  order  to  reply  to  these  questions,  it  Avould  he  necessary  to  know  the  exact  condition  of 
the  Campanile  during  the  ultimate  phase  of  its  existence — i.e.  from  the  instant  Avhen  the 
movement  Avhich  eventually  led  to  its  doAvnfall  first  became  apparent.  The  extreme  brevity 
of  this  ultimate  phase  (three  days,  nineteen  hours),  and  the  complete  collapse  of  the  whole 
mass,  prevented  and  still  prevents  us  from  obtaining  the  data  necessary  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  this  phase  and  draAV  the  necessary  deductions  therefrom.  An  inquiry  has  Ijeen  promptly 
opened  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Signor  Nasi,  and  the  Committee  assembled 
at  Venice  shortly  after  the  disaster.  The  Committee  of  Inquiry  may,  perhaps,  succeed  in 
collecting  enough  facts  to  enable  them  to  trace  the  development  of  the  catastrophe,  and  throw 
light  on  Avhat  may  have  been  its  most  probable  immediate  cause.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
content  ourselves  Avith  the  feAV  data  at  present  known  and  sufficiently  authenticated.  In  the 
first  place  it  Avill  be  of  interest  to  remember  that  for  some  years  past  considerable  apprehension 
has  been  felt  in  regard  to  the  stabilit}'  of  the  Campanile.  We  must  not,  howeA^er,  attach 
undue  importance  to  pronouncements  Avhich,  since  the  disaster,  haA’e  been  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  pul)lished  b}"  persons  Avho  imagine  that  they  can  now  claim  credit  for  having 
foreseen  its  doAvnfall  all  along.  These  prophets  confined  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  the 
expression  of  fears  based  on  mere  impressions  and  totally  unsupported  by  any  profound 
knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  monument.  A  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  no  specific  proposal  accompanied  any  of  their  prophecies,  while  the  utmost  that  those  who 
possessed  a  first-hand  knoAvledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  monument  could  haA^e  done  in  the 
Avay  of  sounding  a  reasonable  and  effectual  alarm  would  have  amounted  to  some  such  Avarning 
as  this  :  “  The  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s  Avas  built  at  various  periods  of  time,  from  various 
materials,  by  various  processes.  After  standing  for  centuries,  it  is  now  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  and  your  first  duty  aboA’e  all  others  is  to  aA'oid  any  innovation  or  meddling  which 
may  tend  to  aggravate  its  precarious  state.”  This  Avas  the  essential  condition  on  which  a 
prolongation — though  not  an  indefinite  prolongation— of  its  precarious  condition  might  be 
hoped  for. 

Actual  measures  of  general  restoration  did  not  appear  to  be  so  easily  advisable.  In  fact, 
eA'en  if  men  had  realised  hoAv  far  the  general  decay  of  the  Avails  had  progressed,  it  Avould  not 
have  been  a  case  of  pronouncing  on  the  probable  result  of  clamping  with  iron  girders  or  even 
on  the  effect  of  underpinning,  since  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  haA’e  proved  effica¬ 
cious  or  eA’en  advisable,  except  in  dealing  with  defects  confined  to  special  parts  of  the  whole 
mass,  or  in  case  it  hafi  been  found  necessary  to  restore  certain  definite  portions  of  the 
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building.  In  other  words,  even  if  the  catastrophe  had  not  been  so  sudden,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult — if  not  altogether  impossible — to  devise  or  adopt  any  measures  which  would 
have  proved  truly  radical  and  efficacious.  By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  condition 
of  the  Campanile  should  have  been  viewed  with  fatalistic  indifference,  or  that  we  ought  to 
have  awaited  with  resignation  the  moment  of  its  downfall.  For  instance,  there  was  one 
fissure,  which,  though  insignificant  in  apjiearance,  and  therefore  treated  as  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  suddenly  became  very  serious  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  determining  factors  in  the 
final  catastrophe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  were  close  to  the  corners  of  the  Cam¬ 
panile — to  he  precise,  along  the  left  side  of  each  of  its  internal  walls — a  series  of  small  windows 
which  served  to  light  the  various  inclines  leading  to  the  belfry,  there  being  one  window  to 
each  of  the  landings  forming  the  turnings  of  the  inclines.  These  small  windows,  of  which 
there  were  eight  on  each  side  of  the  Campanile,  were  very  happily  arranged  in  so  far  as  the 
purpose  of  giving  light  to  the  various  parts  of  the  inclines  was  concerned,  but  occurring,  as 
they  did,  in  close  proximity  to  the  corners  of  the  tower,  they  constituted  an  effective  source 
of  weakness.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  therefore,  that  a  crack  which  began  at  the  lower 
window  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Campanile  and  extended  as  far  as  the  last  window  but  one, 
thus  placing  the  various  window  openings  in  communication  with  one  another,  meant  a  very 
extensive  solution  of  continuity — and  this  in  a  vertical  direction— between  two  of  the  faces  of 
the  Campanile. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  this  fissure,  which  was  not  very  alarming  in  appearance,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  did  not  extend  very  rapidly,  was  not  kept  under  proper  observation  by 
those  responsible  for  the  good  preservation  of  the  monument.  In  fact  it  is  barely  five  j^ears 
since  the  Board  for  the  Preservation  of  Venetian  Monuments — its  attention  having  been 
called  to  the  intrinsic,  if  not  apparent,  gravity  of  this  fissure — took  occasion  to  publish  in  its 
Annual  Eeport  the  following  note — a  note  which  illustrates  better  than  any  words  of  mine  its 
light-hearted  method  of  dealing  with  the  apprehensions  then  expressed  :  “  One  of  the  usual 

rumours  whispers  that  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s  must  inevitably  fall  down,  because  some 
portions  of  the  old  wall  have  been  picked  up  in  the  caretaker’s  rooms,  the  said  portions 
being  attributed  to  the  extension  of  a  crack.  Now  the  caretaker’s  dwelling  has  been  in  its 
present  state  for  about  a  century,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawing  by  Cicognara  (in  his 
Fabhriche  pin  cospicue  di  Venezia),  and  the  fissure  appears  just  as  it  is  now  in  very  early 
photographs  of  the  Campanile ;  in  other  words,  there  has  been  no  sign  of  this  terrible  extension 
of  the  fissure  for  many  years.”  The  choice  of  the  factors  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based 
is  sufficiently  primitive  !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moment  the  necessity  or  opportunity  arose 
for  silencing  the  voice  of  the  alarmist,  the  Board,  which  has  its  offices  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  Campanile,  ought  to  have  made  inquiry  and  published  to  the  world  the  nature  of  the 
fissure  which  had  given  rise  to  anxiety,  instead  of  contenting  itself  by  quoting  the 
authority  of  a  picture  which  left  the  hands  of  the  frame-maker  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
referring  to  an  old  photograph  of  half  a  century  back.  Still  more  strange  appears  the 
argument  that  because  a  crack  has  been  in  existence  for  a  hundred  years  without  any  sign 
of  increasing  it  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  harmless.  As  though  the  natural  decay 
due  to  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  unforeseen  yet  not  impossible  changes  due  to  subsidence, 
shock  or  other  causes,  did  not  in  themselves  furnish  good  reason  for  refusing  to  adopt  thus 
readily  a  conclusion  of  such  a  fatalistic  nature. 

A  more  prudent  attitude  in  regard  to  this  crack  would  have  sufficed,  and  the  adoption  of 
some  precautionary  measure — such  as  the  filling  in  of  the  windows  situated  on  the  line  of 
fissure,  in  order  to  restore  the  solidarity  of  the  two  external  walls  of  the  Campanile  that  had 
become  detached,  and  to  prevent  any  change,  however  slight,  in  the  general  conditions  of  the 
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building,  due  perhaps  to  some  ill-considered  innovation,  or  even  to  circumstances  of  a  purely 
fortuitous  and  unforeseen  character— would  have  jiut  an  end  to  that  widening  of  the  injury 
which  in  two  days  became  threatening,  on  the  third  day  showed  that  the  evil  was  beyond 
remedy,  and  within  the  brief  space  of  ninety  hours  led  to  a  catastrophe.  For  while  the  defects 
observed  in  structures  which  have  to  withstand  not  only  the  purely  static  action  of  weights 
exercising  pressure  in  a  vertical  direction,  but  also  the  dynamic  effect  of  the  thrust  of 
arches  or  vaultings,  may  be  a  source  of  alarm  from  the  moment  of  their  appearance  owing  to 
their  manifestly  progressive  character,  it  Ijy  no  means  follows  that  defects  in  structures 
which  are  not  called  upon  to  withstandany  such  thrusting  action — asinthe  case  of  the  Campanile 
of  St.  Mark’s— should  not  be  regarded  with  apprehension.  For  though  they  may  not  present 
those  progressive  characteristics  which  call  for  immediate  remedial  measures,  they  indicate 
none  the  less  surely  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  in  the  monument ;  and  a  day  must 
come  when  some  seemingly  trivial  cause  proves  sufficient  to  determine  a  catastrophe,  and 
finds  the  general  structure  predisposed  to  second  the  first  movement  and  aggravate  it  with 
phenomenal  rapidity. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s.  The  determining  factor  in  the 
catastrophe  must,  of  a  surety,  have  been  some  circumstance  of  trivial  importance  compared 
with  the  final  effect  produced,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  culinibility  and  shortsightedness  of 
those  responsible.  The  recriminations  which  have  accumulated  during  the  last  few  days  in 
the  Venetian  newspapers  and  in  the  interviews  with  persons  more  or  less  compromised  by  the 
disaster  make  one  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  catastrophe  while 
an  inquiry  is  still  pending.  There  is,  however,  one  inference  which  may  fairly  be  drawm  from 
the  facts  before  us.  The  very  multiplicity  of  the  accusations  and  disclaimers  and  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  responsibility  is  denied  are  in  themselves  conclusive  evidence  of  the  dis¬ 
organisation  and  inefficiency  of  those  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  monuments  in  Italy. 
For  years  past  every  one  in  Venice  has  been  familiar  with  the  endless  antagonisms,  friction, 
rivalry,  and  quarrelling  between  the  persons  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  more 
important  monuments.  For  years  past  the, y  have  witnessed  the  continual  iteration  of  charges, 
impeachments,  and  alarms.  Time  after  time  have  ministerial  committees  intervened  to  put 
things  right,  with  invariably  illusory  results.  It  is  the  men  rather  than  the  monuments  who 
play  the  leading  part  in  these  disputes.  And  the  central  authorities  have  allowed  matters  to 
go  on  from  had  to  worse,  partly  through  w'eakness,  partly  from  personal  motives.  The  staff 
entrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  throughout  the  kingdom,  undermanned, 
ill-paid,  and  worse  treated  to  begin  with,  finds  itself  still  further  weakened  by  the  addition  of 
men  who  owe  their  apq)ointments  to  the  most  unblushing  favouritism.  Thus,  while  architects 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  honest,  and  energetic,  are  left  on  one  side  or  even  attacked,  we  see 
employes,  nominated  without  the  slight  guarantee  either  of  honesty  or  good  character, 
strutting  in  borrowed  plumes.  This  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  guardianship  of  the  artistic 
patrimony  of  Italy,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  improvement  in  the  future  so  long  as  respect 
for  the  efficacy  of  the  law  and  upright  government  is  confined  to  the  central  administration. 

Happily,  we  find  in  the  people  even  more  than  in  the  government  a  growing  sense  of  the 
important  influence  which  our  artistic  patrimony  exercises  on  the  material  comfort  and  moral 
influence  of  the  nation.  The  consternation  of  the  people  in  face  of  this  unforeseen  disaster, 
the  confidence  and  eagerness  they  have  shown  to  obliterate  remembrance  of  it  by  the  re¬ 
erection  of  this  superb  monument,  prove  how  deeply  seated  this  sentiment  is  in  the  popular 
mind.  Let  us  trust  that  the  Campanile  may  not  rise  again  to  find  the  squalid  disputes 
fomented  by  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  central  administration  still  raging  round  its 
base. 
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Should  this  be  so,  we  shall  have  reached  a  point  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  whole  civilised  world  to  take  part  in  guarding  monuments  which,  while  forming  the  boast 
of  a  single  people,  are  yet  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  all,  a  fact  that  is  proved  by  the 
profound  echo  which  the  disaster  at  Venice  has  awakened  among  the  nations. 


JOHN  FEANCIS  BENTLEY:  A  MEMOIR.  By  T.  J.  Willson. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Francis  Bentley  on  the  •2nd  March,  from  paralysis,  was  painful 
to  all  who  knew  him,  the  more  so  as  it  was  sudden.  To  these  and  to  the  profession 
at  large,  his  death  caused  a  significant  void,  for  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that 
on  the  following  Monday,  the  8rd  March,  the  Institute  would  have  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  the  deceased  architect,  and  presented  his  name  as  worthy  of  receiving  the  Eoyal  Gold 
Medal  as  a  distinction  due  to  his  executed  works.  Instead  of  this  gratifying  office,  it  was 
only  possible  for  the  President,  in  his  remarks  to  the  Meeting  upon  the  most  melancholy 
occurrence  in  the  annals  of  the  Institute,  to  express  the  regrets,  the  dismay  almost,  that 
would  occupy  the  minds  of  his  professional  brothers  on  learning  that  one  deemed  so  happy 
in  their  approbation  had  but  the  very  day  before  passed  out  of  life. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  born  at  Doncaster  in  January  1839.  A  third  son,  one  of  a  large 
family,  he  displayed  resolution  and  talent  in  his  boyhood.  A  model  by  him  of  the  grand 
parish  church  (burnt  in  February  1853)  is  a  proof  of  his  early  devotion  and  untiring  energy 
in  every  pursuit ;  it  was  mainly  from  recollection.  He  had  been  allowed  “  the  run  ”  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Works’  office  at  the  rebuilding,  and  to  study  the  excellent  drawings  which 
issued  from  Mr.  Scott’s  office.  By  assisting  to  set  out  work,  valuable  knowledge  came 
rapidly.  When  but  sixteen  he  acted  voluntarily  as  clerk  of  works  on  the  restoration  of 
Loversall  Church,  and  upon  a  difficulty  in  having  some  wood-carving  done,  he  put  his  hand 
to  the  gouge  and  himself  executed  it. 

His  father,  distrusting  fine  art  as  a  career  for  his  promising  son,  desired  to  place  him  as 
a  pupil  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  Messrs.  Hawthorn  &  Co., 
also  with  Messrs.  Sharpe,  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  and  young  Bentley  seems  to  have 
begun  a  probation  in  the  workshops  of  the  latter  firm,  and  for  a  short  period  to  have  donned 
the  “  moleskin  ”  suit  proper  to  the  calling.  In  1855  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  learn 
building  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Winsland  &  Holland  in  London,  where  his  father 
placed  him  in  August  of  that  year.  His  employers  much  appreciated  and  trusted  their 
pupil,  who  showed  marked  aptitude  in  business  during  the  three  years  he  stayed.  His  father 
having  died  late  in  1856,  it  was  by  the  friendly  advice  of  Mr.  Eicliard  Holland,  who  perceived 
evidence  of  rare  talent  in  him,  that  Bentley  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Glutton, 
in  the  spring  of  1858,  a3id  took  an  active  part  in  the  design  of  churches,  mansions,  and 
various  works  forming  part  of  an  extensive  and  highly-connected  practice. 

Mr.  Glutton  was  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  certain  ecclesiastical  buildings  were 
from  his  ■  designs ;  so  here  it  may  be  conjectured  Bentley  became  in  a  degree  familiar  with 
the  externals  of  that  worship,  one  of  the  last  works  he  was  engaged  upon  being  the  sedilia 
and  the  Sacred  Heart  chapel  at  the  well-known  Farm  Street  Church  of  the  Jesuits.  Before 
the  end  of  1861  he  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

Seven  years  having  been  spent  in  London,  the  ambition  to  be  independent  and  to  enter 
into  practice  was  strong,  and  although  Mr.  Glutton  made  overtures  of  a  share  in  his  business, 
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Bentley  declined  an  assured  income,  and  in  May  1862  was  established  in  chambers  in 
Southani])ton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  his  own  account,  with  moderate  prospects,  still  not 
without  active  friends,  and  possessed  of  more  constructive  knowledge  than  most  of  his  years, 
and  of  an  inventive  talent  even  then  obvious.  These  seven  years  had  been  a  time  of  incessant 
application  ;  his  after  hours  were  spent  often  at  the  Architectural  Museum  in  modelling, 
sketching,  and  in  original  designs. 

The  Bev.  H.  A.  Bawes,  of  St.  Francis’  Cliurch,  Notting  Hill,  was,  at  this  anxious  period 
of  life  when  patrons  were  rare,  a  true  friend  in  his  appreciation  and  assistance.  For  him 
Bentley  designed  the  font  and  baptistery  and  porch  of  St.  Francis.  The  altar  of  St.  John, 
with  paintings  by  his  friend  klr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  was  from  his  design  and  much  praised. 
Later  the  high  altar  was  designed  by  him. 

He  designed  works  for  the  great  Exhibiiion  in  London  in  1862,  also  a  stained  glass 
window  for  the  I’aris  Exhibition  in  1867.  Commissions  for  works  of  domestic  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  character  flowed  in,  and  a  manifest  talent  for  design  in  subsidiary  art  (including 
stained  glass,  goldsmiths’,  as  well  as  brass  and  iron  work,  at  times  embroidery  and  painted 
decoration)  brought  much  employment. 

Luring  all  these  earlier  years,  as  friends  acknowledged,  no  one  could  have  been  more 
painstaking  and  industrious ;  and  to  those  who  know  how  inadequate  is  the  emolument  upon 
small  commissions,  the  expenditure  in  thought  and  labour  appears  exacting  in  a  high  degree. 
A  friend,  on  calling  after  work  hours,  would  find  him  still  at  his  desk,  and  learn  that  he  had 
not  set  foot  out  of  doors  the  entire  day — too  sedentary  a  habit,  it  may  be  feared,  for  a  con¬ 
stitution  never  robust. 

By  degrees  larger  works  came  in  the  wa}^  some  commercial  premises  and  a  house  at 
Sydenham  for  WT  Sutton,  Esq.,  besides  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  works,  the  chapel  and 
additions  at  Taunton  Convent  among  them.  In  1866  the  adaptation  of  an  old  Sussex  house 
at  Heron's  Ghyll,  for  J\Ir.  Coventry  Patmore,  was  successful  in  the  reality  and  quietness  of 
its  style. 

An  altar  and  lofty  reredos  of  alabaster  for  St.  Charles’  Church,  Ogle  Street,  attracted 
deserved  attention.  It  contained  a  set  of  well  studied  and  beautiful  paintings  by  Mr.  N.  H.  J. 
Westlake,  executed  on  slate.  The  result  of  using  polished  alabaster,  from  which  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  our  atmosphere  could  easily  be  removed,  is  scarcely  successful.  As  to  the  paintings 
so  justly  admired,  an  ignorant  “  decorator  ”  has  long  ago,  alas  !  touched  and  spoilt  them  with 
his  varnish. 

In  these  works  the  sound  practical  training  of  early  days  was  realised,  and,  junior  as  he 
was,  his  construction  and  detail  showed  that  nothing  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
builder,  the  surveyor,  or  still  more  of  the  clerk  of  the  works  ;  for  not  only  the  design  but  its 
method  of  execution  was  equally  thought  out  and  rigidly  carried  into  effect.  At  all  times 
constructive  or  ornamental  detail  met  with  studious  attention  :  the  joinery  of  a  deal  door 
equally  with  that  of  a  screen  or  an  organ-case. 

In  common  with  some  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Bentley,  although  solicited,  invariably 
refused  to  submit  a  design  in  competition,  regarding  the  system  as  unreasonable  theoretically, 
while  in  effect  misleading  as  to  the  discovery  of  true  merit  or  inventive  power,  and  positively 
hurtful  when  estimated  cost  and  actual  expenditure  come  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  Seminary  building  at  Hammersmith  (1868-70),  though  now  built  up  to  by  common¬ 
place  schools,  is  marked  by  a  thorough  fitness  to  its  purpose  and  quiet  dignity,  with  scarce 
an  exception  unaccompanied  by  ornament,  such  as  the  continuation  of  our  old  English  style 
is  apt  to  suffer  from.  On  its  completion  it  secured  admiration  in  high  quarters  and  was 
classed  as  its  author’s  best  work.  St.  John’s  Preparatory  School,  near  to  Beaumont  College, 
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Windsor  (1884),  differing  in  purpose  and  scale,  and  more  ornate,  is  also  highly  praised,  and 
by  many  preferred  to  the  Seminary  as  being  more  refined. 

The  works  executed  for  Lord  Beaumont  at  Carlton  Towers,  Selby,  are  mainly  internal : 
a  Jacobean  mansion  had  been  altered  and  in  some  degree  “  Gothicised,”  when  Mr,  Bentley 
was  called  in  to  remodel  and  embellish  it.  On  no  work  of  his  life  can  he  have  bestowed  more 
pains,  as  a  mountain  of  working  drawings — a  large  number  of  them  from  his  own  hand — 
testifies.  The  decorative  works  in  various  material,  painting,  glass,  and  textiles,  resulted  in 
a  most  sumptuous  habitation,  where  the  chairmaker’s  and  the  upholsterer’s  art  followed  upon 
that  of  the  skilled  painter  or  sculptor  under  one  directing  mind. 

In  1881  complete  designs  were  made,  at  Lord  Beaumont’s  desire,  for  a  large  suite  of 
residences  in  flats  to  occupy  the  then  vacant  land  fronting  Hyde  Park,  westward  of  the 
Albert  Gate ;  but  the  project  w^as  abandoned.  Fearing  for  his  impulsive  client,  the  architect 
dissuaded  him  from  proceeding  with  this  speculation,  and  thus  courageously  sacrificed  his 
own  interest  in  so  doing. 

In  church  building,  the  additions  during  thirty  years  of  extra  north  and  south  aisles  and 
of  a  baptistery  and  lesser  chapels  successively  at  St.  Mary’s,  Westmoreland  Eoad,  Bayswater, 
furnish  interesting  study  in  architectural  variety  and  progress,  and  are  no  less  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  altars,  glass,  and  metal  work.  The  high  altar  and  pulpit,  however,  were 
designed  by  other  hands.  A  church  and  presbytery  at  Cadogan  Street  (1875),  and  one  at 
Bosworth  Eoad,  Kensal  New  Town  (1880),  are  brick  edifices  simple  in  outline  and  in  most 
details,  showing  both  care  and  originality  throughout.  The  still  unfinished  church  of  Corpus 
Christi  at  Brixton,  designed  in  1885,  exhibits  in  its  eastern  part  a  building  of  superior  scale 
and  the  promising  features  of  a  stately  church. 

Various  works  undertaken  for  the  Eedemptorist  Fathers  at  Bishop  Eton,  Liverpool,  and 
at  Clapham,  cover  many  years  ;  a  high  altar,  pulpit,  and  various  decorative  additions  at  the 
former  extend  from  1865  onwards.  The  restorations  at  St.  Mary’s,  Clapham,  originally  built 
with  Caen  stone  dressings,  the  transept  added  to  it,  as  well  as  the  building  of  a  new  monastery 
adjoining,  were  completed  in  1894.  One  work,  small  in  size  but  of  unusual  unity  and 
completeness,  is  the  Lady  Chapel  at  St.  Mary’s,  executed  in  1883,  which  has  evoked  general 
admiration,  and  is  held  up  by  some  artists  to  be  its  author’s  chef-d’oeuvre.  Its  floor,  its  wall 
and  ceiling,  its  traceried  windows  and  their  storied  glass,  are  alike  harmonious  and  delicate, 
though  not  refined  to  any  approach  towards  weakness.  The  altar,  reredos,  canopy,  and 
brattishing  show  equal  invention  and  fitness,  the  only  regret  now  being  that  the  light  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  display  the  many  forms  and  colours  to  advantage. 

In  1892  his  friend,  Mr.  Taprell  Holland,  entrusted  to  him  the  design  of  Holy  Eood 
Church  at  Watford,  which  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  a  test  of  invention  and  skill  furthered 
by  a  generous  patron.  The  result  has  in  a  corresponding  degree  called  forth  the  favourable 
remarks  and  admiration  of  competent  critics,  who  look  on  it  as  a  foremost  example  of  how  to 
use  mediaeval  ideals  under  the  circumstances  of  our  time.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  several  altars,  painted  windows,  mosaics  and  decorative  works  designed  for  St.  James’s, 
Spanish  Place,  during  many  years  ;  the  bronze  reredos  of  the  high  altar  is  now  being- 
completed. 

Much  similar  work  may  be  cited  from  churches  in  Liverpool,  at  Ushaw  College,  also 
at  St.  Peter’s,  Doncaster,  an  early  Pointed  church  designed  by  his  friend  Mr.  C.  Hadfield  [F.]. 

A  mansion  at  Ascot,  Berks,  for  Mr.  Maxwell  Stewart,  and  a  private  chapel  for  Mr.  C.  J. 
Stonor  near  there,  were  built  in  1885-90  ;  and  in  1897  a  convent  for  the  Franciscan  nuns  at 
Braintree,  Essex,  a  simple  dignified  building  joined  to  an  older  house.  Their  church,  in  the 
manner  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  consists  of  a  nave  in  which  is  the  nuns’  choir 
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with  its  stalls,  and  a  chancel  into  which  opens  a  transept  for  parochial  use,  having  a  view  of 
the  altar  apart  from  the  community. 

Of  the  works  entrusted  to  Mr.  Bentley  by  the  Anglican  body  were  the  two  City  Churches  of 
St.  Botolph  at  Aldgate  and  Bishopsgate,  1893-4,  in  both  of  which  his  anxiety  was  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  traditional  style  following  Wren’s  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plasterer’s  work  in  the  ceilings  of  Aldgate  Church  is  original  and  spirited,  the  parish  traditions 
being  illustrated  by  heraldic  shields  supported  by  winged  figures.  At  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
iMinories,  some  work  of  restoration  and  alteration  was  done  ;  also  at  St.  Mark's,  North 
Audley  Street,  where  a  marble  wall-lining  was  added. 

The  brass  cross  and  candlesticks  of  the  north-west  chapel  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  were 
designed  in  1874,  also  some  mosaic  ornament. 

At  St.  .Tohn’s,  Ilammersmith,  he  erected  an  organ-case  and  a  sacristy,  and  added  some 
internal  decoration,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Butterfield,  who  had  retired  from 
practice. 

In  1899  he  built  at  Chiddington,  Penshurst,  a  new  church,  a  memorial,  a  structure 
entirely  of  Bath  stone  in  the  local  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  tower  surmounting  the  organ-chamber,  all  simple  in  detail,  and  careful  as 
to  form. 

In  1894,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  who  had  known  Mr.  Bentley  in  his  early  career,  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  design  a  cathedral  church  for  the  site  near  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
It  was  to  be  of  ample  dimensions,  giving  a  wide,  uninterrupted  view  of  its  sanctuary  and 
high  altar ;  to  contain  larger  and  smaller  subsidiary  chapels  ;  to  be  monumental  in  character, 
and  yet  capable  of  being  expeditiously  carried  out,  and  without  unduly  heavy  expenditure. 

Such  conditions  were  truly  a  challenge,  which  the  architect  may  be  said  to  have  worthily 
taken  up  with  ability  and  courage.  His  preconceptions  were  against  the  long-drawn  perspec¬ 
tive  of  pier  and  arch,  at  the  same  time  to  fall  back  on  a  round-arched  style  more  remote  than 
our  Western  instances  of  the  Bomanesque ;  and  no  doubt  the  recent  publication  upon  Santa 
Sophia,  by  Mr.  Lethaby  and  the  late  klr.  Swainson,  strongly  influenced  him.  The  use  of  large 
masses  of  brickwork,  of  concrete,  and  of  rapidly  setting  cement,  favoured  some  of  the 
conditions,  and  rendered  possible  the  result  which  the  dearness  of  labour  might  have 
frustrated ;  so  this  building  has  deservedly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  engineer,  along 
with  the  practical  architect  and  the  man  of  art. 

In  November  1894,  Mr.  Bentley  started  on  a  visit  to  Italy,  not  in  the  best  of  health,  to 
meet,  unfortunately,  the  severest  winter  known  there  for  eighty  years.  Staying  at  Milan, 
Pavia,  and  Florence,  he  spent  Christmas  in  Borne,  seeing  all  he  possibly  could  there,  un¬ 
favourably  impressed  with  most  of  the  architecture  of  the  Benaissance,  at  St.  Peter’s  and 
elsewhere.  Umbria  was  next  visited  with  great  delight ;  iVssisi,  and  after  that  Bavenna, 
which  had  to  be  reached  through  snow,  and  then  a  most  fatiguing  journey  necessitated 
complete  rest  at  Venice  before  exploring  its  wonders  and  settling  down  to  study  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Mark,  his  chief  object.  Before  this  time  the  project  of  a  tour  including  Constantinople 
had  to  be  given  up,  and  returning  by  Turin,  after  a  few  days  in  Paris,  he  reached  London  in 
IMarch  1895. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  cathedral  was  laid  on  St.  Peter’s  Day,  29th  June,  of  the 
same  year. 

In  jMay  1898,  Mr.  Bentley  visited  the  United  States  at  the  wish  of  the  Bishop  of 
Brooklyn,  to  advise  upon  his  intended  cathedral,  a  design  for  which  had  been  made  by 
a  deceased  architect  of  New  York.  The  great  difficulty,  that  of  reliable  foundation  in  its  deep 
alluvial  soil,  necessitated  serious  and  protracted  consideration.  The  newly  appointed  architect 
set  his  face  against  the  use  of  iron  columns  and  other  artificial  methods,  and  having 
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investigated  the  selection  of  suitable  stone,  brick,  and  other  materials,  he  returned  to  England 
in  July,  insufficiently  rested  by  the  voyage,  to  resume  his  usual  work,  and  to  elaborate  this 
new  design.  The  Mediaeval  Style  seemed  to  him  best  to  meet  all  requirements,  and  the 
drawings  show  a  complete  Gothic  church  about  350  feet  in  length,  having  two  western  towers, 
and  a  boldly-treated  lantern  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts.  Its  style  may  be  classed 
as  “  advanced,”  there  being  flowing  traceried  windows  and  other  features  of  a  late  period. 

The  duties  relating  to  ordinary  works  in  his  practice,  some  of  them  minute  and 
requiring  inventive  skill,  besides  those  of  the  completion  and  fittings  of  his  great  work  at 
Westminster,  seemed  to  overtax  his  strength.  He  denied  himself  too  often  the  rest  he  was 
advised  to  take,  and  in  November  1899  a  sudden  weakness  pointed  to  a  paralytic  affection. 
After  some  repose,  work  was  steadily  resumed  ;  but  in  June  next  year  another  warning  came, 
and  the  vocal  organs  were  affected,  rendering  speech  difficult.  Courage  and  patience 
enabled  him  to  continue  working  on  for  nearly  two  years  longer,  and,  pencil  in  hand,  he 
pursued  his  work  within  a  few  hours  of  the  seizure  of  1st  March,  1902,  which  ended  fatally 
the  following  morning. 

Mr.  Bentley  leaves  a  widow  and  a  large  family,  of  whom  his  second  son  is  following  his 
father’s  profession.  Personally,  whilst  reticent  and  firm  of  resolve,  he  was  a  true  friend, 
kindly,  considerate,  and  much  beloved. 


9,  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.,  26f7i  July  1902. 


CHRONICLE. 

THE  MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary. 

The  Preliminary  Examination,  qualifying  for 
registration  as  Probationer  was  held  in 

London  and  the  various  non-Metropolitan  centres 
indicated  below  on  the  10th  and  11th  ult.  Of  the 
207  candidates  admitted,  forty,  having  furnished 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  attainments,  were 
exempted  from  sitting.  The  remaining  167  sat 
for  the  examination,  with  the  following  results  : — 


Passed  Relegated  Total 


London 

.  67 

.  20 

.  87 

Birmingham 

8 

— 

8 

Bristol 

9 

.  — 

9 

Exeter 

5 

. 

6 

Leeds  . 

.  15 

2 

.  17 

Manchester  . 

.  24 

.*  3 

.  27 

Glasgow 

4 

1 

5 

Newcastle 

8 

1 

9 

140  27  167 


The  passed  candidates,  with  those  exempted — 
numbering  altogether  180 — have  been  registered 
as  Probationers.  The  following  are  their  names 
and  addresses  : — 

ADAMS :  Henry  Eustace ;  162,  Brixton  Eoad,  Brixton, 
S.W.  [Masters :  Messrs.  H.  H.*  &  M.  E.  Collins]. 

ADDIS ;  David  Malcolm ;  34,  Hermitage  Gardens,  Edin¬ 
burgh  [Masters'.  Messrs.  Hay  &  Henderson]. 

ALLNEE  :  James  ;  c/o  E.  Basnett  Preston,  Esq.,  Diocesan 
Chambers,  Manchester  [Master  :  Mr.  E.  B.  Preston  *]. 

BAILEY :  John  Ernest ;  Bushy  Heath,  Herts  [Masters : 
Messrs.  Hudson  ’’’  &  Hunt  *]. 

BAMFOED  :  Dennis;  e/o  Edgar  Wood,  Esq.,  78,  Cross 
Street,  Manchester  [Master  :  Mr.  Edgar  Wood  *]. 

BANKS  :  Thomas  Moffat ;  75,  Greenbank  Eoad,  Darlington 
[Master  :  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins  *]. 

BAEGMAN :  Eobert  Frederick ;  Horsham  Eoad,  Dorking 
[Masters  :  Messrs.  Bargman  &  Benison]. 

BAENSLEY :  William  John  ;  38,  Bradford  Street,  Walsall 
[Master :  Mr.  J.  Geo.  Nicholls]. 

BAXENDALE  :  John ;  48,  John  Street,  Bolton  [Master : 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Haworth]. 

BEESTON :  Humphrey  Albert;  Eastbrcok  Place,  Dover 
[Master:  Mr.  W.  Beeston]. 

BELL :  George  Angus ;  30,  Melbourne  Eoad,  Leicester 
[Masters :  Messrs.  Blackwell  &  Thomson  *]. 

BEVAN  :  Oswald  Percival ;  Hortonia,  Bridgend,  Glam. 
[Master  :  Mr.  George  F.  Lambert]. 

BLAKEY ;  William  George ;  12,  Victoria  Terrace,  Sun¬ 
derland  [Master  :  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Brown]. 

BOOTH:  Herbert;  c/o  Messrs.  Thos.  Winn  &  Sons,  92, 
Albion  Street,  Leeds  [Masters :  Messrs.  Thos.  IVinn 
&  Sons]. 

BOYD  :  George  Pratt ;  2,  Ivy  Place,  Berwick-on-Tweed 
[Master:  Mr.  W.  Gray]. 

BOYD:  Joseph;  309,  Oldham  Eoad,  Longsight,  Oldham 
[Masters :  Messrs.  Heywood  &  OgdenJ. 

BEADDELL :  Thomas  Arthur  D’Arcy ;  32,  Mount  Park 
Crescent,  Ealing,  W.  [St.  Paul’s  School,  West  Ken¬ 
sington], 

BEAMBLE  :  Albert  Victor  ;  The  Lindens,  Horndean  Eoad, 
Emsw'orth,  Hants  [Grammar  School,  Portsmouth]. 
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BRENTON  ;  Philip  Silverthorne  ;  Rockleigh,  Combe  Park, 
Weston,  Bath  [Exeter  School], 

BRIDGMAN:  Gordon  Brock;  1,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 
[City  ot  London  School]. 

BROUGH:  Wilfred  -lames;  Eversley,  ‘2tl,  Alexandra 
Villas,  Finslniry  I’ark,  N.  [liFastcr:  Mr.  C.  Yal 
Hunter  *]. 

BROWETT ;  Eric  Montague ;  Holmlea,  Richmond  Road, 
Wolverhampton  [3/asfers  :  Messrs  Itiley  &  Smith], 
BROWN  :  Ernest  Osman  ;  Old  House,  Christchurch,  Hants 
[Architectural  School,  King’s  College,  London], 
BUCKNILIj:  John  Charles,  B.A.  ;  Uil,  (Jueen’s  Gate,  S.W. 

[Master:  Mr.  William  Harvey*]. 

BURROW  ;  Robert  Guy  ;  4,  Penrhyn  Terrace,  Old  Traft'ord, 
Manchester  [Masters:  Messrs.  J.  W.  Beaumont*  A 
Son]. 

CABLE:  James  Sydney;  11,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton  [Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  Day  School], 

CALDER:  Gilbert  James;  ‘Jb,  Cloudesdale  Road,  Upper 
Tooting,  S.W.  [Master  :  Mr.  C.  Val  Hunter  *]. 
CHETWOOD  :  Henry  John  ;  The  School  House,  Felsted, 
Essex  [Felsted  School], 

CHISHOLM  :  David  John  ;  47,  Gilmour  Road,  Edinburgh 
[Masters  :  Messrs.  Dick  Peddie  &  Washington  Browne, 

R. S.A.]. 

CHRISTIAN:  Charles  Wesley;  Romsdal,  South  Fosse, 
Leicester  [Master:  Mr.  A.  E.  Sawdaj’*]. 

CLAPSON  :  Herbert  William  ;  1.50,  High  Street,  Deptford, 

S. E.  [Blaster  :  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Beaumont]. 

COCKRELL  :  Gordon  Lawrence  Peach  Buckler  ;  20,  Howe 

Street,  Pligher  Broughton,  Manchester  [Master :  Mr. 
W.  Cecil  liardisty]. 

CONSTABLE;  Vernon;  210,  Hillhouse  Gardens,  Spring- 
burn,  Glasgow  [Blasters :  Messrs.  James  Salmon  & 
Son  *]. 

COOKSLET:  William  Henry;  Graeg  House,  Misken, 
Pontyclun,  R.S.U.,  Glam.  [Blasters :  Messrs.  Cook  A 
Edwards]. 

COOPER :  Cecil ;  Feniscowles  Old  Hall,  near  Blackburn 
[Blasters  :  Messrs.  Fairbrother  A  Hall  *]. 

COOPER  :  Richard  Tennant ;  45,  Waldegrave  Park, 

Twickenham,  Middlesex  [Tonbridge  School], 

COI’LEY :  Henry  John  :  Albany  House,  Gainsborough 
[Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Kensington], 

CORNER  :  Sidney  Horace ;  The  Elms,  Fratton  Road, 
I’ortsmouth  [Portsmouth  Grammar  School]. 
COULDREY  :  WalterNorman  ;  University  College,  Bristol 
[University  College,  Bristol]. 

COVERDAIjE  :  John  Lawson ;  5,  Oswy  Street,  Whitby, 
A'orks  [Whitby  Middle  Class  School], 

COWLISHAW  :  Charles  Gordon  ;  Gordon  Lodge,  Basford, 
Stoke-on-Trent  [Blaster :  Mr.  W.  Campbell]. 

COX ;  Herbert ;  18,  Heathcote  Street,  Mecklenburgh 

Square,  W.C.  [il/nsfe»-s  :  Messrs.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  A 
Somers  Clarke]. 

DAWES  :  Olando  Robert;  The  Gardens,  Temple  Newsam, 
nr.  Leeds  [Blaster  :  Mr.  Archibald  Neill]. 

DAWSON :  Philip ;  12,  St.  Paul’s  Square,  Liverpool 

[University  College,  Liverpool]. 

DUCKETT:  Richard;  Miller  Arcade,  Preston  [Blaster: 
Mr.  Mangan]. 

DUNN  :  Gerald  Morton  ;  48,  Shortlands  Road,  Shortlands, 
Kent  [Blaster  :  Mr.  W.  Newton  Dunn*]. 

DURANT  :  Frederick  Henry  ;  5,  Gloucester  Road,  Leighton, 
Essex  [Blaster:  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall*]. 

EDMONDS :  Henry ;  Frogmore  House.  Wolverley,  nr. 

Kidderminster  [Blasters  :  Messrs.  Gething  A  Son]. 
ELLISON:  William  Henry;  5,  Eldon  Street  North, 
Barnsley  [Blasters  :  Messrs.  Senior  A  Clegg]. 
FAIEBAIRN  :  John  Rowland ;  58,  Harlesden  Gardens, 
Harlesden,  N.W.  [Blaster:  Mr.  W.  G.  Ross*]. 
FAWKNER  :  William  ;  Great  King  Street,  Macclesfield 
[ilirtsfer:  Mr.  C.  Russell  Hall]. 


FIELD  :  Gordon;  22,  Vicarage  Drive,  Eastbourne  [Blaster: 
Mr.  W.  Chapman  lYeld]. 

FIELD  :  Hugh  Trevor  ;  4G,Coltman  Street,  Hull  [Blasters  : 

Messrs.  Freeman,  Son  A  Gaskell], 

FINN :  Edw’in ;  Thornby,  Ethelbert  Road,  Canterbury 
[Blaster  :  Mr.  W.  J.  Jennings]. 

FULLERTON  :  Thomas  William  ;  22,  Kilburn  Park  Road, 
Kilburn,  N.W.  [Blasters  :  Messrs.  Archibald  C.  Dickie  * 
A  W.  Curtis  Green]. 

FULLFORD :  Charles  George ;  47,  Castle  Street,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Wilts  [Blaster :  Mr.  A.  C.  Bothams]. 

GEIjDER  :  Harold  Edward  ;  305,  Holderness  Road,  Hull, 
Yorks  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Gelder  *  A  Kitchen  *]. 
GIBBONS:  Joseph  George;  29,  Westminster  Road, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham  [Blaster :  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Andrews  *]. 

GIBSON :  George  Embleton ;  1G5,  Croydon  Road,  New'- 
castle-on-Tyne  [Blaster :  Mr.  George  J.  Stephenson], 
GILLLAT-SMITH  :  Guy  Basil ;  2,  Rue  du  Vieux  Bourg, 
Bruges,  Belgium. 

GOLDING:  Herbert  Haylock ;  24,  Gresley  Road,  White¬ 
hall  Park,  N.  [Blaster  :  Mr.  Henry  Shaw], 
GRIMOLDBY  :  Arthur  ;  76,  Lowgate,  Hull  [Blasters  : 

Messrs.  Gelder*  A  Kitchen*]. 

GUILLET  :  James  Charles;  37,  Bedford  Gardens,  Ken¬ 
sington,  W.  [Blaster:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Worley*]. 
GUNDRY :  Horace  Montague;  21,  Warwick  Crescent, 
Paddington,  W.  [Blaster:  Mr.  W.  H.  Scrymgour  *]. 
HALLS:  William  James ;  4,  Hills  Court,  Exeter  [JIasfer : 
Mr.  James  Crocker*]. 

HAMILTON  :  Albert  Robert ;  8,  Queen  Street,  Henley-on- 
Thames  [Blasters  :  Messrs.  Millar  A  Nasmyth], 
H.VNDS :  Alfred  Arthur ;  60,  Park  Road,  N.W.  [Blaster: 
Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.*]. 

HART  :  Daniel  Bentley ;  Oak  Lodge,  Lodge  Place,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  N.W.  [Blaster:  Mr.  Horatio  Porter, 
M.A.*]. 

HICKS :  Henry  Leicester ;  3,  Roseworth  Villas,  Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  [J/nsArs  :  Messrs.  Hicks  A  Charle- 
wood] . 

HILL:  Alfred;  11,  Thornton  Lodge  Road,  Huddersfield, 
Yorks  [Master:  Mr.  G.  Marples], 

HOIjLIS:  Henry  Clifl'ord ;  Montpellier,  115  Brecknock 
Road,  N.  [Architectural  Association  Day  School]. 
HOLMAN  :  Reginald  Thomas ;  4,  The  Shrubbery,  Tops- 
ham  [1/flsA?- :  Mr.  Charles  Cole]. 

HONEYMAN:  Herbert  Lewis;  233,  West  Regent  Street, 
Glasgow  [Trinity  College,  Glenalmond]. 

HOOKWAY:  Gilbert  John  Frank;  44,  Foxham  Road, 
Tufnell  Park,  N.  [Blaster :  Mr.  Octavius  Railing]. 
HOOPER:  Basil  Bramston  ;  21,  Crowhurst  Road,  Brixton, 
S.W.  [Blaster:  Mr.  J.  Salmond], 

HOOPER:  I'rank  Billett ;  Elmw’ood,  London  Road,  High 
Wycombe  [Blaster:  Mr.  John  L.  Kirk]. 

HUDSON:  Thomas;  155,  Park  Road,  Bolton,  Lancs. 

[Blasters  :  Messrs.  Bradshaw-  *  A'  Gass  *]. 

HUMPHRY  :  Harold  Walter ;  2,  Grand  Parade,  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  West  [Blasters:  Messrs.  Fogerty*  A  Par- 
neir. 

IXER  :  Sydney  Henry  Howard  ;  71,  Sisters  Avenue,  Clap- 
ham  Common,  S.W.  [Masters :  Professor's  T.  Roger 
Smith  *  and  R.  Elsey  Smith  *]. 

JACKMAN  :  Robert  Octavius ;  27,  Brimswick  Road, 

Kingston  Hill,  S.W.  [Polytechnic,  Regent  Street], 
JACKSON  :  Barry  Vincent ;  The  Grange,  Moseley, 
Birmingham  [Blaster :  Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn  *]. 

JAMES:  John  Milton;  c/o  Messrs.  S.  J.  Wilde  A  Fry, 
Architects,  Weston-super-Mare  [Blasters :  Messrs. 
Wilde  A  Fry]. 

JARRETT  :  George  William  ;  29,  Thornton  Road,  Wim¬ 
bledon,  S.W.  [JfasAjs:  Messrs.  Young*  A  Hall*]. 
JENKINS  :  Herbert  Lloyd  ;  97,  Breakspears  Road,  Brock- 
ley,  S.E.  [Blaster:  Mr.  James  Webster  *}". 
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JENKINSON  :  David  Barnes  ;  Holmesfield,  Kimberworth, 
Eotherliam  [Master-.  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield*]. 

JOHNSON ;  George  Alfred ;  Stafford  Lodge,  Stafford 
Eoad,  Croydon  [Master:  Mr.  Paxton  Watson]. 

JOHNSON:  William  Albert;  224,  Stockport  Eoad, 
Levenshulme,  Manchester  [Master :  Mr.  F.  E.  L. 
Harris  *]. 

JOHNSON  :  William  Harold  ;  92,  Swinley  Eoad,  Wigan 
[Masters  :  Messrs.  W.  B.  Johnson  &  Son]. 

JONES  :  Charles  Thomas  ;  55,  Biscay  Eoad,  Hammer¬ 
smith  [Polytechnic,  Eegent  Street]. 

JONES :  Eees  Albert  Samuel ;  65,  Dunsmure  Eoad, 
Stamford  Hill,  N.  [Tonbridge  School]. 

KEIE:  William  Ingram;  5,  Northumberland  Buildings, 
Queen  Square,  Bath  [Masters :  Messrs.  Silcock  & 
Eeay  *]. 

KENNAED :  Eobert  Charles ;  13,  Abington  Grove, 

Northampton  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Mosley  &  Scrivener]. 

KENNEDY  :  Percy  Edward  ;  Longhirst,  Morpeth,  North¬ 
umberland  [Master  :  Mr.  J.  Wightman  Douglas]. 

KIEALFY :  Archibald  Gerald ;  Tower  House,  Cromwell 
Eoad,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W.  [St.  Paul’s  School]. 

KIEKHAM :  Charles  Walker ;  82,  Chorley  New  Eoad, 
Bolton  [Bolton  Grammar  School]. 

LANGCAKE  ;  Wilfred  ;  56,  Brunswick  Street,  Broomhall 
Park,  Sheffield  [Masters  :  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lancashire 
&  Son]. 

LEMAITEE  ;  William  Courtenay;  113,  Finsbury  Pave¬ 
ment,  E.C.  [Master  :  Mr.  Percy  Green  *]. 

LIDBETTEE :  Hubert ;  8,  Chatsworth  Square,  Carlisle 
[Master:  Mr.  H.  Higginson]. 

LING :  Eiehard  Bertram ;  53,  Dorothy  Eoad,  Lavender 
Hill,  S.W.  [Battersea  Polytechnic]. 

MACKAY  :  William  Alexander  ;  17,  Norfolk  Eoad,  Seven 
Kings,  Ilford,  Essex  [Masters :  Messrs.  Niven  *  & 

.  Wigglesworth*]. 

MACKEY  :  Samuel  Armstrong  Hurst ;  60,  Bewsey  Street, 
Warrington  [Master  :  Mr.  Albert  Warburton  *]. 

MAETIN ;  Moritz  Eiehard ;  61,  St.  Mary’s  Grove,  Chiswick, 
W.  [Masters :  Messrs.  Bourchier,*  Burmester,*  & 
Galsworthy]. 

MAY ;  Percy  ;  266,  Upland  Eoad,  Dulwich,  S.E.  [Architec¬ 
tural  Association  Day  School]. 

MEAD :  John  E. ;  Stapenhill,  Burton-on-Trent  [Master : 
Mr.  G.  T.  Lynam]. 

MELLOE  :  Wilfrid  Law ;  2,  Park  View,  Hopwood  Lane, 
Halifax,  Yorks  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Horsfall  &  Son]. 

MESTON :  Alexander  Clark ;  14,  Bon  Accord  Street, 
Aberdeen,  N.B.  [Masters:  Messrs.  J.*&  J.  A.  Souttar]. 

MOEANT  :  Clive  Aubrey  Lushington  ;  Danesbury  House, 
Burghley  Eoad,  St.  Andrew’s  Park,  Bristol  [Master : 
Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan*]. 

MOEGAN  :  Leonard;  2,  Belmont  Grove,  Lee,  S.E.  [Black- 
heath  School]. 

MYEES :  Legender  William ;  20,  St.  Andrew’s  Street, 
Cambridge  [Masters  :  Messrs.  MacAlister*  &  Tench  *]. 

NAGINGTON :  Leonard ;  11,  Church  Eoad,  Walton, 
Liverpool  [Master:  Mr.  Shelmerdine]. 

NUTTALL :  Harold ;  216,  Waterloo  Street,  Oldham 
[Masters  :  Messrs.  Heywood  &  Ogden]. 

OLDEEY : .  Clarence ;  18,  Kempston  Eoad,  Bedford 
[Masters  :  Messrs.  C.  E.  Mallows  *  &  Grocock]. 

OLIVEE  :  Bruce  William  ;  Springhaven,  Newport,  Barn¬ 
staple  [Master:  Mr.  W.  C.  Oliver]. 

OLIVEE:  William  Midgley ;  133,  Dilston  Eoad,  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne  [Masters:  Messrs.  Whister  & 
Newcombe*]. 

OEME :  Eobert  Wright ;  91,  Queen’s  Eoad,  Oldham 
[Master  :  Mr.  Tom  Taylor]. 

OSBOENE  :  Frank  John  ;  95,  Colmore  Eow,  Birmingham 
[Master:  Mr.  John  P.  Osborne*]. 

OVEETON  :  William  ;  Friar’s  Gate,  Cheam  Eoad,  Sutton, 
Surrey  [St.  Edward’s  School]. 


PAGET :  George  Frederick ;  14,  Bridge  Eoad,  Gains¬ 
borough. 

PEAECE  :  John  ;  2,  Woodbine  Terrace,  Exeter  [Master  : 
Mr.  Dobell]. 

PETT :  Harold  Milburn ;  20,  Buxton  Eoad,  Brighton 
[Master:  Mr.  F.  T.  Cawthorn]. 

PIEIE :  James  Alexander;  Heathfield  Villa,  Inverness 
[Master  :  Mr.  John  Squair]. 

POPE :  Thomas  Campbell ;  280,  Goldhawk  Eoad,  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush,  W.  [St.  Paul’s  School]. 

PEITCHAED  :  William ;  Highfield  View,  Quernmore 
Eoad,  Lancaster  [Master  :  Mr.  J.  Parkinson]. 

EEINMANN :  Charles  Latham ;  Grand  Hotel,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea  [Master:  Mr.  Henry  Ward*]. 

EEW  :  Noel  Ackroyd;  87,  High  Street,  Great  Berkham- 
sted,  Herts  [Berkhamsted  School]. 

EICHAEDSON :  Clifford  Kilburn  ;  The  Crofts,  Horbury, 
Wakefield  [Collegiate  School,  Wakefield]. 

EOBEETSON  :  Norris  Bathgate  ;  Eoydfield,  Uppingham 
Eoad,  Leicester  [Master  :  Mr.  A.  H.  Hind  *]. 

EOGEES:  Gerald  Guy;  35,  Lynette  Avenue,  Clapham 
Common,  S.W.  [Master:  Mr.  Harvey  Dyball]. 

EOWLEDGE :  George  Henry ;  11,  May  Street,  Upper 
Brook  Street,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester  [Master :  Mr.  H. 
E.  Stelfox  *]. 

EUDHALL :  Percy  William  Graham;  3,  Sussex  Square, 
Brighton  [Master  :  Mr.  Durward  Brown]. 

EUSSELL :  Frederick  Gordon ;  6,  Bruce  Grove,  N. 

[Masters  :  Messrs.  W.  C.  Green  &  A.  C.  Dickie  *]. 

EUTHEN :  Ernest  Sidney ;  72,  Senylun  Eoad,  Cardiff 
[Master  :  Mr.  Charles  J.  Euthen], 

SAMPSON  :  Arthur  Lewis  William ;  Pembroke  House, 
Eedhill,  Surrey  [Masters :  Messrs.  Hoare  &  Wheeler]. 

SANDFOED  :  Horace  ;  Verona,  Parrock  Street,  Gravesend 
Kent  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Sills  *  &  Leeds  *]. 

SAXELBYE  :  Harold  Frederick ;  The  Park,  Hull  [Master : 
Mr.  B.  S.  Jacobs]. 

SAYEE :  Clarence  Wimble  ;  45,  Choumert  Eoad,  Peckham, 
S.E.  [L.C.C.  Architects’  Department]. 

SAYEE :  Harvey  Eobert ;  45,  Choumert  Eoad,  Peckham, 
S.E.  [Wilson’s  Grammar  School,  Camberwell]. 

SCAMMELL  :  Thomas  Edward  ;  56,  Lower  Eedland  Eoad, 
Eedland,  Bristol  [Master  :  Mr.  Scammell]. 

SCOTT  :  Norman ;  3,  Eastbourne  Terrace,  West  Hartle¬ 
pool,  Durham  [Master:  Mr.  Harry  Barnes*]. 

SHELMEEDINE  :  Thomas  Harvey ;  Eiversdale  Hall 
Eoad,  Blundellsands,  Liverpool  [University  College, 
Liverpool]. 

SHIEES:  Harold  Eeginald  Smith ;  Old  Town  Chambers, 
Plymouth  [Master:  Mr.  B.  Priestley-Shires  *]. 

SIGISMUND  :  Gustave  George  ;  Fewhurst,  Billingshurst, 
Sussex  [ifasters  :  Messrs.  Wheeler  *  &  Lodge]. 

SIMONS:  Sidney;  26,  Bancroft  Eoad,  Mile  End,  E. 
[Polytechnic,  Eegent  Street]. 

SLADDIN  :  Arnold  Gladstone ;  Mount  View,  Brighouse, 
Yorks  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Fox]. 

SLAUGHTEE  :  Albert  Frank;  Gairloch,  Alexandra  Eoad, 
Eeading  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Millar  &  Nasmyth]. 

SMITH:  Charles  Benjamin;  Acacia  Villa,  North  Hill 
Eoad, Ipswich  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Bisshopp  A Cautley*]. 

SOLOMON  :  Digby  Lewis  ;  21,  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 
[Master:  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon*]. 

STANLEY :  Clement  Alfred ;  5,  White  House  Terrace, 
Western  Eoad,  Tring  [Master  :  Mr.  F.  Foster]. 

STELFOX  :  George  Henry ;  Park  View,  Plymouth  Grove, 
Longsight,  Manchester  [Master:  Mr.  Henry  E.  Stel¬ 
fox  *]. 

STEWAET :  Douglas  William ;  174,  West  Green  Eoad, 
-  South  Tottenham,  N.  [Master:  Mr.  A.  S.  Tayler  *]. 

SUNDEELAND :  Amos ;  5,  Haincliffe  Eoad,  Ingrow, 
Keighley,  Yorks  [Master:  Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite]. 

SUTTON :  Basil  Hope ;  Lower  Basildon,  nr.  Eeading, 
Berks  [Master  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward  *]. 
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SWASH  :  Frank  Stanley  ;  Inglesule,  Fields  Park,  Newport, 
Mon.  [Masters:  Me.ssrs.  Swash  A  Bain*]. 

TIPTON :  William  Winnall ;  Hadley,  Wellington,  Salop 
[Master:  Mr.  C.  R.  Dalgleish]. 

TRAVERS  :  Howard  Martin  Olho  ;  4,  The  Grove,  Chapel 
Fields,  Norwich  [Tonbridge  School]. 

WADE :  Charles  Paget ;  Elmsley,  Yoxford,  Suffolk 
[Master  :  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp]. 

WAIjKER  :  Francis  William  ;  I’ortland  House,  Gravesend 
[Polytechnic,  Regent  Street]. 

WARD :  Henry  Dorrington ;  I’oynings,  Park  Road. 

Hastings  [Master:  Mr.  Henry  Ward  *]. 

WARE  ;  Vivian ;  Roselynn,  Gerald  Road,  Bournemouth 
[Master:  Mr.  P.  I'.  .lennings]. 

WARLOW  :  Herbert  Gordon  ;  Kenwood  House,  Kenwood 
Park  Road,  Sharrow,  Sheffield  [Master :  Mr.  .1.  R. 
Wigfull*]. 

WATSON  ;  PT'ederick  James ;  1,  Clare  Hoad.  Field  Road, 
Forest  Gate,  Essex  [Master :  Mr.  E.  Keynes  Pur¬ 
chase]. 

WATT  ;  John  Douglas  Dickson ;  Victoria  Villa,  Falkirk, 
N.B.  [Master:  Mr.  Strang]. 

WEIGIITMANN  :  Fred  Norman;  (io.  Manor  House  Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  [Masters :  Messrs.  Oliver, 
Leeson  A  Wood]. 

WILBY :  Albert ;  14,  Wilby  Street,  Barnsley  [Master : 
Mr.  William  H.  Thorp  *]. 

WHITTAKER  :  Oscar ;  Morelands,  Heaton,  Bolton  [Owen’s 
College,  Manchester], 

WILKINSON:  Arthur  Wilfrid;  14,  Front  Street,  Tyne¬ 
mouth  [Masters :  Messrs.  W.  Hope  A  J.  C.  Maxwell  *]. 
WILLS:  John  Bertram;  15,  Berkeley  Square,  Clifton, 
Bristol  [Master;  Mr.  F'rank  W.  Wills*]. 

WILLS :  Thomas  Thornton ;  Holly  Bank,  Portishead, 
Somerset  [Master:  Mr.  Frank  Wills*]. 

WILSON  :  John  ;  8,  Albyn  I’lace,  Edinburgh  [Masters  : 

Messrs.  Peddie  A  Washington  Browne,  R.S.A.] 
WILSON  :  John  Archibald  ;  14,  Balmoral  Crescent,  Cross- 
hill,  Glasgow  [Master:  Mr.  John  Bennie  Wilson*]. 
WITHERS :  Clavel  Charles  Alison  Hicks ;  11,  Abbey 
Road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W.  [Dover  College]. 
WITTET  :  George  ;  39,  Comely  Bank  Avenue,  Edinburgh 
[Master:  IMr.  George  Washington  Browne,  R.S.A.]. 
WOOD :  Ernest  Marshall ;  The  Crescent,  Hipperholme, 
Halifax,  Yorks  [Masters :  IMr.  J.  F.  Walsh  A  Graham 
Nicholas]. 

WOOD  :  Evelyn  Victor;  108,  Windsor  Road,  Forest  Gate, 
Essex  [Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  W.]. 

WOOD:  William  Harold;  Hillcrest,  Wolstanton,  Stoke- 
on-Trent  [Master:  Mr.  J.  Hutchings*]. 

WOODS  :  Frank  ;  Shoppenhangers,  Maidenhead  [Masters  : 
Messrs.  Davy  A  Salter*]. 

WOOLF  ALL  :  Herbert  Thomas ;  14(3,  Vauxhall  Terrace, 
Witton,  Blackburn,  Lancs.  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Briggs* 
A  Wolstenholme  *]. 

WORMALD  :  Harry  ;  28,  St.  Luke’s  Road,  Beestou  Hill, 
Leeds  [Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite]. 

WRIGHT  ;  Wilfred  ;  Anerley,  New  Road,  Brading,  Isle  of 
Wight  [Master :  Mr.  E.  C.  Cooper]. 

WYATT:  Henry  James;  41,  Via  Boschetto,  Rabato. 
Malta. 

Tlie  asterisk  deuutes  uieiubers  of  the  Institute. 

Intermediate. 

The  Intermediate  Examination,  qualifying  for 
registration  as  Student  E.I.B.A,,  was  held  in 
London  and  the  undermentioned  non-Metro- 
politan  centres  on  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th 
ult.  Ninety-eight  candidates  were  examined,  with 
the  following  results  : — 


Passed 

Relegated 

Total 

London 

.  36 

.  34 

.  70 

Bristol 

6 

2 

.  8 

Glasgow 

1 

2 

3 

Leeds  . 

6 

.  3 

.  9 

Blanchester . 

1 

.  4 

.  5 

Newcastle  . 

1 

2 

.  3 

51 

47 

98 

The  passed  candidates,  who  have  been  registered 
as  Students,  are  as  follows,  the  names  being 

given  in  order  of  meiit  as  placed  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners : — 

ASH:  Horace  James  [Probationer  1893];  Wood  Street, 
Willenhall,  Staffordshire  [Master :  The  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Baker]. 

BOSSOM  :  Alfred  Charles  [Probationer  1898] ;  Scotswood, 
489,  Caledonian  Road,  Holloway  [Architect’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  London  County  Council]. 

STEWARDSON  :  Robert  Ernest  [Probationer  1900] ; 
32,  Almeric  Road,  Clapham  Junction,  S.AV.  [Master: 
Mr.  George  Hornblower*]. 

FOURACEE :  John  Leighton  [Probationer  1898] ;  1(3, 
Portland  Square,  Plymouth  [Master  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell]. 

MARSHALL  :  Hugh  John  Cole  [Probationer  1900] ;  119, 
Grosvenor  Road,  S.W.  [Master :  Mr.  R.  Langton 
Cole*]. 

FARRAR :  George  Arthur  [Probationer  1900] ;  Spring- 
dale,  Huddersfield  [Masters  :  Messrs.  J.  H.  Hanson  A 
John  Haigh]. 

JOHNSON  :  Frank  Garfield  [Probationer  1899] ;  Llwyn  On, 
Eisca,  nr.  Newport,  Mon.  [Master:  Mr.  J.  Cook  Rees]. 

BRAITHWAITE  :  James  Ellis  [Probationer  1900] ;  May 
House,  St.  Mark’s  Avenue,  Leeds  [Master :  Mr.  W.  S. 
Braithwaite]. 

ALLEN :  Ernest  Gladstone  [Probationer  1900] ;  10,  Mor- 
land  Road,  Croydon  [Master :  Mr.  Christopher  BI. 
Shiner  *]. 

BENJABHN :  Ashley  Florian  [Probationer  1901] ;  24, 
Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W.  [Master :  BIr.  BI.  E. 
Collins]. 

BHTCHELL  :  Daniel  [Probationer  1901] ;  3,  Grosvenor 
Park,  S.E.  [Masters :  Blessrs.  Niven  *  A  Wiggles- 
worth  *]. 

HODGES:  William  Ashford  \  Probationer  1901];  Cherry- 
wood  Lodge,  Wimbledon  Park  [Master :  BIr.  H.  Phelps 
Drew]. 

HAYWARD  :  Frank  Woodbury  [Probationer  1899] ;  The 
Parade,  Blinehead,  Somerset  [Master :  BIr.  F.  W. 
Roberts]. 

WALKER  :  John  Wilson  [Probationer  1897] ;  Portlethen, 
Aberdeen,  N.B.  [Master:  BIr.  R,  G.  Wilson]. 

RABISEY :  Stanley  ChurchiU  [Probationer  1899] ;  Oak 
Lodge,  Benhill  Wood  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey  [King’s 
College,  London]. 

WATSON  :  William  Ernest  [Probationer  ;  28,  Hazlitt 
Road,  West  Kensington,  W.  [Master :  BIr.  W.  D. 
Caroe  *]. 

POTTS:  Bliss  Bessie  [Probationer  1899];  51,  Parson’s 
Street,  Banbury,  Oxon  [Banbury  Blunicipal  School 
of  Art]. 

WESTWOOD:  Percy  James  [Probaftoucr  1898] ;  26,  High 
Street,  Grays,  Essex  [Master :  BIr.  C.  BI.  Shiner]. 

CULLEY :  Norman  [Probationer  1901] ;  128,  Bradford 
Road,  Huddersfield,  Yorks  [Master :  BIr.  W.  Cooper]. 

GILL :  Charles  Lovett  [Probationer  1901] ;  17,  Albert 
Street,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.  [Master:  BIr.  Frank  T. 
Verity  *]. 

S.4.WDAY :  Tom  Trevor  [Probationer  1900] ;  Briarwood, 
Springfield  Road,  Leicester  [Master :  BIr.  A.  E.  Saw- 
day  *]. 
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POWYS  :  Albert  Eeginald  [Probationer  1900] ;  Montaoute 
Vicarage,  Somerset  [Masters:  Messrs.  C.  &  C.  B. 
Benson]. 

LOVEDAY  :  William  Taylor  [Probationer  Williams- 

cote,  Banbury,  Oxon.[7kfasfer  :  Mr.  W.  E.  Mills*]. 
THOEPE  :  Fred  [Probationer  1897] ;  2,  Brierley  Street, 
Hathershaw,  Oldham,  Lancs  [Master :  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor]. 

BOWES  :  Harold  MacGowan  [Probationer  1899]  ;  4, 
Falmouth  Eoad,  S.E.  [Masters:  Messrs.  Bead*  & 
MacDonald  *]. 

YATES  :  Eeginald  William  [Probationer  1900] ;  229,  Brad¬ 
ford  Eoad  North,  Huddersfield  [Master:  Mr.  John  E. 
Lunn]. 

BEOOKEE:  Albert  Edward  [Probationer  1898];  Durl- 
stone,  Brockley  Park,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  [Master  :  Mr. 
J.  W.  Brooker  *]. 

MUEEELL ;  Harold  Franklyn  [Probationer  1900] ;  7, 
Thurlow  Park  Eoad,  West  Dulwich,  S.E.  [Master  : 
Professor  Beresford  Pite  *]. 

SOUSTEE  :  Ernest  George  William  [Probationer  1899]; 
24,  East  Park  Parade,  Northampton  [Master  :  Mr. 
William  Hull]. 

GOTCH  :  Laurence  Mursell  [Probationer  1899] ;  Bryher, 
Kettering  [Masters:  Messrs.  Gotch  *  &  Saunders]. 
CLAYPOLE  :  Edward  Ernest  Blunt  [Probationer  1898]  ; 
2,  Benedict  Eoad,  Brixton,  S.W.  [Master :  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  A.E.A.*]. 

TWEEDIE  :  James  Irving  [Probationer  1900] ;  43,  Lady 
Street,  Annan,  N.B.  [Master:  Mr.  Frank  J.  C.  Car- 
ruthers]. 

EOBINSON :  William  Walter,  jun.  [Probationer  1893]  ; 
10,  King  Street,  Hereford  [Master :  Mr.  W.  W. 
Eobinson]. 

BAX :  Edwin  George  Goodson  [Probationer  1897] ;  45, 
Eosenthal  Eoad,  Catford,  S.E.  [Master :  Mr.  Thos. 
Dinwiddy  *]. 

BEIGGS  :  Martin  Shaw  [Probationer  1899] ;  Wharfebank, 
Otley  [Masters  :  Messrs.  Bedford  *  &  Kitson]. 
CAETEE  :  William  Alfred  Thomas  [Probationer  1898]  ; 
66,  Eichmond  Eoad,  Bayswater,  W.  [Architect’s 
Department,  London  County  Council]. 

CLIFFOED  :  Herbert  Edwin  [Probationer  1894]  ;  Tusmore 
Lodge,  Watford,  Herts  [Master:  Mr.  A.  G.  Bond]. 
DACOMBE  :  Eeginald  Stainbank  [Probationer  1899] ; 
Eoseneath,  Polygon,  Southampton  [Masters :  Messrs. 
Jurd  &  Sanders]. 

DAVISON :  William  Eupert  [Probationer  1899] ;  King- 
shaw,  Woldingham,  Surrey  [Master:  Mr.  W.  Wallis 
Baldwin]. 

FOEEEST  :  George  Topham  [Probationer  1893] ;  1,  Cyprus 
Street,  Wakefield  [Master:  Mr.  J.  Vickers  Edwards]. 
HAYNES  ;  Eustace  Lisle  [Probationer  1899] ;  The  Grange, 
St.  Albans,  Herts  [Master:  Mr.  Wm.  Woodward*]. 
HOLMAN ;  Arthur  Eowland  [Probationer  T900] ;  27, 
Westbourne  Eoad,  Penarth  [Masters:  Messrs.  Jones, 
Eichards  &  Budgeii  *]. 

HUGGUP :  Eobert,  jun.  [Probationer  1898] ;  Hedgeley, 
Glanton,  E.S.O.,  Northumberland  [Master  :  Mr.  Geo. 
Eeavell,  jun.*]. 

MYEES :  Norman  Toller  [Probationer  1899] ;  Grant- 
chester.  Clarendon  Eoad,  Watford  [Master:  Mr. 
George  A.  Lansdown]. 

PILLING :  Percy  Cunlilfe  [Probationer  1899] ;  c/o  Sir 
Wm,  Emerson,  8,  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 
[Master  :  Sir  Wm.  Emerson  *]. 

EICHAEDS  :  Thomas  Edgar  [Probationer  1900] ;  Tyne- 
wydd,  Barry  [Masters :  Messrs.  Jones,  Eichards  & 
Budgen  *]. 

EOBINSON  :  Francis  James  [Probationer  1898]  ;  Nethern 
House,  Upper  Weston,  Bath  [Master :  Mr.  Mowbray 
A.  Green*]. 

SLAUGHTEE  :  Ernest  William  [Probationer  1893]  ; 


Briardene,  Springfield  Eoad,  Windsor  [Masters : 
Messrs.  Edgington  &  Summerbell]. 

SMALLMAN  :  Henry  Eichard  George  Strong  [Probationer 
1900 ;  Carlton  House,  Herne  Hill,  S.E.  [Masters : 
Messrs.  Gordon*  &  Gunton  *]. 

SPEULES;  Francis  Adams  [Probationer  1899]  ;  Trelawne, 
Sutton,  Surrey  [Master:  Mr.  E.  Fabian  Eussell*]. 
STOCKDALE  :  Frederick  George  [Probationer  1898] ;  76, 
Durham  Eoad,  East  Finchley,  N.  [Masters  :  Messrs. 
Graeme,  Watt  &  Tulloch  *]. 

The  asterisk  (*)  denotes  members  of  the  Institute. 


Final  and  Special. 

The  Final  and  Special  Examinations,  qualifying 
for  candidature  as  Associate  were  held 

in  London  from  the  11th  to  the  18th  inst.* 
Of  the  73  candidates  t  examined,  46  passed,  and 
the  remaining  27  were  relegated  to  their  studies. 
The  successful  candidates  are  as  follows  : — 

f  ALLSOP :  George  Wilfred  [Special  Examination']  ; 
Deloraine,  Balfour  Eoad,  Parnell,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand. 

BEAUMONT  :  Chevalier  Worby  [Probationer  1895,  Student 
1899]  ;  100,  Palace  Eoad,  Tulse  Hill,  S.W. 
BELFEAGE  :  James  Herbert  [Probationer  1897,  Student 
1901]  ;  9,  Trafalgar  Square,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

BEEEILL  :  Ealph  [Probationer  1897,  Student  1899] ;  33, 
Eoyal  Avenue,  Sloane  Square,  S.W. 
f  BEVAN  ;  W^illiam  [Special  Examination]  ;  12,  Buck¬ 
ingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

BISHOP  :  Harold  Courtenay  [Probationer  1896,  Sttident 

1898]  ;  41,  Clapham  Common  (North  Side),  S.W. 
BEOWN  :  Edwin  Dace  [Probationer  1898,  Student  1899] ; 

58,  Eathfein  Eoad,  Catford,  S.E. 

CHAMBEELAIN ;  Eeginald  Percy  [Probationer  1899, 
Student  1900]  ;  175,  Hinckley  Eoad,  Leicester. 
CHAPMAN :  Henry,  jun.  [Probationer  1896,  Student 

1899]  ;  43,  Calleott  Eoad,  Brondesbury,  N.W. 

CONDEE :  Alfred  Eowland  [Probationer  1898,  Student 

1899]  ;  Orwell,  40,  Coolhurst  Eoad,  Crouch  End,  N. 
ELMS :  Edward  Furness  Marson  [Probationer  1897, 
Student  1901]  ;  16,  Buckingham  Palace  Eoad,  Buck¬ 
ingham  Gate,  S.W. 

f  FAEEAE  :  Eichard  Fielding  [Special  Examination],  38, 
Eosebery  Eoad,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

GIBBONS  :  John  Harold  [Probationer  1895,  Student 

1898]  ;  25,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 

GIBBS  :  Thomas  Harry  [Probationer  1895,  Student  1899]  ; 

39,  Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

GEEGSON  :  Thomas  Sedgwick  [Probationer  1895,  Student 
1897] ;  1,  Ulleswater  Eoad,  West  Norwood,  S.E. 
GEEIG  :  Baxter  [Probationer  1897,  Student  1901] ;  Fife- 
shire,  183,  Dulwich  Grove,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

GEOOM  :  Percy  John  [Probationer  1893,  Student  1896] ; 

3,  Broad  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

HAYWOOD  :  Percival  Joseph  [Probationer  1895,  Student 

1899]  ;  231,  Marylebone  Eoad,  N.W. 

HOBDAY  :  W'illiam  Herbert  [Probationex  1898,  Student 

1900]  ;  19,  Kyverdale  Eoad,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 


*  These  Examinations  were  held  a  fortnight  later  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  Coronation  arrangements. 

f  Eight  of  these  candidates  were  entered  for  the  Special 
Examination,  which  is  for  architects  in  practice  not  less 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  chief  assistants  over 
thirty.  Such  candidates  are  exempted  by  special  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  from  the  Preliminary  and  Intermediate 
Examinations,  and  from  submitting  Testimonies  of  Study. 
Four  of  these  special  candidates  passed  ;  a  f  is  prefixed  to 
their  names  in  the  above  list. 

3  Q 
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HOLDEN  :  Ovton  [Probationer  1893,  Student  1899] ;  57, 
Roundhill  Road,  Kettering. 

HOLDER :  Archibald  Lawrence  [Probationer  1898, 
Student  1900]  ;  5,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

JABDINE  :  Henry  Stringer  [Probationer  1895,  Student 

1897]  ;  03,  King’s  Road,  I’eckham,  S.E. 

KENT  :  Ivan  Means  [Probationer  1895,  Student  1899] ; 
Boynton,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 

]  KIRKBY  :  Reginald  Guy  [Special  Eraviinafion]  ;  37, 
Fawcett  Street,  Sunderland. 

MOGER :  Horace  [Probationer  1891,  Student  1898];  9, 
Shardcroft  Avenue,  Herne  Hill,  S.E. 

NASH  :  William  James  [Probationer  1898,  Student  1899] ; 

Ijes  Hosiers,  Holdenhurst  Road,  Bournemouth. 
NEWCOMBE ;  Charles  Frederick  [Probationer  189'2, 
Student  1897] ;  Erlsmead,  Gosforth,  Newcastle. 
NEWMAN  ;  I’ercival  Corney  [Probationer  1892,  Student 
1891]  ;  1,  Trefoil  Road,  ^Vandsworth  Common,  S.W. 
OMAN  ;  William  Campbell  [Probationer  1895,  Student 

1899]  ;  2(),  Tollington  Place,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 
PAYNE:  Edwin  Osman  [ProbaltoHcr  1898,  StudentP.WG] 

23,  Russell  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

PAYNE  :  Wilfred  Stonehouse  [Probationer  1898,  Student 

1900]  ;  23,  Russell  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

ROBERTS  :  Richard  McMinnies  [Probationer  1897, 

Student  1899] ;  Rock  Villas,  Latchford,  Warrington. 
ROBERTSON  ;  Alexander  Robert  [Probationer  1898, 
Student  1899]  ;  7,  Aden  Grove,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
ROSS :  James  MacLaren  [Probationer  18!)G,  Student 

1898]  ;  51,  Mornington  Road,  Gloucester  Gate,  N.W. 
SIMM :  Ernest  [Probationer  1893,  Student  1890] ;  Lo-wer 

-Abbott  House,  Osbaldestone,  near  Blackburn,  Lancs. 
SMITH  :  Spencer  [I'robaticmer  18',(0,  Student  1898]  ;  29, 
Lawson  Road,  Shetlield. 

SWARBRICK  :  John  [1‘robationer  1897,  Student  1900j  ; 

30.  St.  Ann  Street,  Manchester. 

WALKER:  George  [Probc/tiower  1897,  SGtcZc/if  1898] ;  49, 
Gilbert  Road,  Kennington,  S.E. 

WARD  :  Charles  Frederick  [Probationer  1898,  Student 
1900] ;  (),  Cathcart  Hill,  Highgate,  N. 

WARD:  Lloyd  Foster  [Probationer  1895,  Student  IHdS]; 

41,  Trafalgar  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 
WHEELER  :  Christopher  William  Frederick  [Probationer 
1895,  Student  1899]  ;  Sussex  Lodge,  Horsham. 
WHIPP  :  Thomas  William  [Probationer  1900,  Student 
1900] ;  150,  Falsgrave  Road,  Scarborough. 

WILSON  :  Henry  Armstrong  [Probationer  1890,  Student 
1898]  ;  20,  Broughton  Road,  South  Shields. 

WILSON  :  Robert  Gordon,  jun.  [Probationer  1897, 
Student  1900] ;  12,  Belgrave  Terrace,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 
WOOD:  Douglas  [Probationer  1898,  Student  1899];  5, 
Westbourne  Avenue,  Hull. 

WRIGLEY  :  Willie  [Probationer  1890,  Student  1898]  ;  (i, 
Westgate,  Wakefield. 

The  number  of  failures  in  each  subject  of  the 


Final  Examination  was  as  follows  : — 

I.  Design  ......  23 

11.  Mouldings  and  Ornament  .  .  18 

III.  Building  Materials  .  .  .10 

IV.  Principles  of  Hygiene  .  .  .10 

V.  Specifications  ....  8 

VI.  Construction,  Foundations,  Ac.  .  15 

VII.  Construction,  Iron  and  Steel,  Ac.  .  10 


The  R.I.B.A.  Examinations  in  the  Colonies. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  holding  of 
the  Special  Examination,  qualifying  for  candi¬ 
dature  as  Associate  in  Australia  (at 

Melbourne)  and  in  Canada  (at  Montreal),  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  Final  and  Special  in  London. 
The  results  will  be  announced  in  a  future  issue. 


The  Fall  of  the  Campanile  at  Venice, 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Italian 
Ambassador  in  London,  was  sent  from  the  Insti¬ 
tute  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  disaster  to  the 
Campanile  of  San  Marco,  Venice  ; — 

15th  July  1902. 

Your  Excellency, — The  news  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  morning  of  the  fall  of  the  Campanile 
of  San  Marco  in  Venice  has  filled  us  with  dismay, 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  convey 
to  the  Italian  Government  an  expression  of  our 
profound  sympathy  and  of  our  sense  of  the  loss 
sustained  not  only  by  Italy  herself,  but  by  the 
whole  of  the  civilised  world. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Your  Excellency, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Aston  Webb,  President. 

Ilis  Excellency  replied  as  follows  : — • 

Amhasciata  d' Italia,  20,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

15th  July  1902. 

Aston  Webb,  Esq.,  A.B.A,,  President 
Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Sir, — I  have  received  the  letter  that  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  address  to  me,  on  behalf  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  disaster  to  the  Campanile  of  San 
Marco.  The  sympathy  expressed  by  you  for  such 
a  loss  which  has  befallen  Italy  and  the  whole 
art  world  wdll  be  conveyed  by  me  to  my  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  whose  behalf  I  beg  to  say  how  grate¬ 
fully  this  demonstration  will  be  received. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

YMur  obedient  servant, 

A.  Pansa,  Italian  Ambassador. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  will  be  warmly 
accorded  to  Signor  Beltrami,  the  distinguished 
Italian  architect  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
our  know'ledge  of  the  architectural  records  of  his 
country,  for  the  interesting  article  on  the  fallen 
Campanile  printed  on  foregoing  pages.  The 
Paper  is  the  author’s  prompt  and  generous 
response  to  a  telegram  from  the  Institute  asking 
for  a  few  notes  on  the  disaster  for  the  present 
issue  of  the  Journal. 

The  New  Liverpool  Cathedral. 

The  portfolios  of  drawings  submitted  by  the 
architects  who  have  taken  part  in  the  preliminary 
competition  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  have 
been  on  view  this  week  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
Liverpool.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  these 
drawings  are  not  submitted  as  competitive  designs 
for  the  cathedral,  but  are  sent  in  merely  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  authors’  capacity.  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  are  to 
inspect  and  I’eport  on  the  collection,  and  to  select 
six  of  the  authors  to  prepare  designs  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  new  cathedral. 

The  Times  of  the  22nd  inst.  published  the 
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following  list  of  the  architects  who  have  sent  in 
portfolios  of  drawings  for  the  preliminary  com¬ 
petition  :  E.  A.  Briggs,  Kene  Buyck,  Fred.  H. 
Dudley,  E.  Goldie,  J.  Dale,  Albert  C.  Capronnier, 
A.  W.  Crook,  Geo.  Simmonds,  Geo.  Taylor,  F.  E. 
Kempson,  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  De  Mathelin,  Basil 
Champneys,  W.  J.  Medcalf,  John  Bloore,  jun.,  E. 
W.  Collier,  Austin  and  Paley,  W.  D.  Caroe,  W.  J. 
H.  Leverton,  A.  Groothaert,  F.  Billerey,  A. 
Colpoys  Woo4  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  J.  Brooks,  Son, 
and  Godsell,  Eobert  W.  Gibson,  J.  Eobertson, 
Walter  le  Eiele,  E.  Dobbeleers,  C.  H.  Miletsam, 
F.  M.  Simpson,  Alph.  Gosset,  — ■  Grayson,  C. 
Demaeght,  G.  P.  D.  Saul,  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  C.  A. 
Nicholson,  H.  A.  Prothero,  W.  H.  Jewitt,  J.  Coates 
Carter,  E.  A.  Hefter,  A.  H.  Skipworth,  F.  H.  and 
J.  Sparrow,  J.  A.  Wilson,  Chas.  L.  Bell,  Cram, 
Goodhue,  and  Ferguson,  Edouard  Eamaekers,  B. 
Ingelow,  Colson,  Farrer,  and  Nisbett,  Sir  Wm. 
Emerson,  G.  G.  Scott,  C.  V.  Johnson,  G.  H. 
Fellowes  Prynne,  Gerald  C.  Horsley,  F.  Walley, 
“  Burgos,”  E.  P.  Warren,  W.  Woodward,  Leonard 
Stokes,  J.  F.  Doyle,  G.  and  L.  Steane,  S.  0. 
Herbert,  G.  Walesby  Davis,  H.  C.  Corlette,  J.  J. 
Creswell,  J.  Jeffrey,  Beresford  Pite,  J.  Burnett 
and  Son,  —  M'Kenzie,  C.  Spooner,  Murray  and 
Murray,  H.  Beecroft  Downs,  — •  Honeyman,  East- 
wood  and  Greenslade,  Eeed,  Smart,  and  Tappin, 
P.  A.  Eobson,  M.  Metdepinninghen,  W.  H.  Bidlake, 
W.  Mackay,  C.  J.  Anderson,  Hy.  J.  Price,  T.  Th. 
J.  Cuyper,  A.  E.  Street,  F.  E.  Butler,  F.  Todd, 
Jas.  H.  Cook,  C.  E.  Powell,  W.  C.  Bishop,  M. 
Stark,  H.  B.  Carre,  B.  M.  Ward,  W.  E.  Cleave, 
H.  K,  Bromhead,  W.  Boswell,  G.  H.  Shackle,  Max 
Sainsaulieu,  Temple  Moore,  A.  D.  Sharp,  H. 
Wilson,  Eeilly  and  Peach,  W.  F.  Tapper,  Goodwin 
S.  Packer,  J.  Atwood  Slater. 

With  reference  to  the  above  list,  The  Times  of 
the  24th  inst.  has  the  following  letter  from  Sir 
Wm.  Emerson : — 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  list 
of  competitors  in  The  Times  of  yesterday  for  the 
above  cathedral,  amongst  which  my  name  appears. 

I  beg  to  state  that,  if  my  design  for  this  cathe¬ 
dral — submitted  in  the  first  competition  some 
years  ago — has  been  laid  before  the  assessors  in 
this  second  competition  it  is  by  an  act  of  the 
Committee  unauthorised  by  me,  and  in  opposition 
to  my  expressed  desire. 

The  Committee  asked  me  a  year  ago  to  send 
them  my  drawings,  which  were  placed  first  in  the 
previous  competition.  This  I  did.  They  then 
asked  me  to  compete  a  ■second  time,  as  the  site 
was  to  he  changed.  This  I  declined  to  do,  as  I 
felt  it  was  about  as  fair  as  to  ask  the  winner  of  a 
race  to  compete  a  second  time  because  the  Com¬ 
mittee  chose  to  change  the  shape  of  the  cup. 

A  month  ago  Sir  William  Forwood,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee,  asked  me  to  allow  them  to 
retain  the  drawings  for  a  while,  as  the  Committee 
might  wish  to  refer  to  them,  though  he  stated  they 


did  not  propose  to  place  them  with  those  sent  in 
for  competition,  as  he  understood  I  did  not  intend 
competing  again.  To  this  I  replied  : — 

That,  if  they  were  of  any  use  to  the  Committee,  they 
might  do  so,  but  that  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  compare 
my  design,  made  on  certain  lines  to  meet  extraordinary 
difficulties  of  surroundings  and  limitations  of  site,  with 
other  drawings  prepared  for  a  different  and  freer  site, 
and  without  such  limitations ;  and,  as  to  competing 
again,  I  felt  that,  if  architects  are  to  be  asked  to  expend 
a  year’s  labour  and  money  on  such  work,  and  then,  when 
the  most  competent  assessor  of  the  time  has  placed  a 
design  first,  the  author  of  that  design  is  to  be  forced  to 
compete  again  on  the  ground  that  a  certain  time  has 
elapsed,  and  the  site  been  changed,  I  for  one  do  not  care 
to  be  a  party  to  such  proceedings. 

Had  I  been  asked  to  prepare  a  fresh  sketch  and  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Committee,  a  new  competition  would  have 
been  an  entirely  different  matter ;  but  I  felt  I  should 
have  had  the  first  chance  offered  me. 

I  say  this,  not  only  from  personal  feeling,  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  profession  at  large,  to  whom 
proper  dealing  in  competitions,  so  long  as  archi¬ 
tects  have  to  take  part  in  them,  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  Emerson. 

The  Lightning  Research  Committee. 

The  Lightning  Eesearch  Committee,  organised 
by  the  E.I.B.A.  and  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  in  a 
recent  communication  to  observers  state  that  they 
are  now  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  first¬ 
hand  reports  on  cases  of  damage  to  buildings  from 
lightning-stroke.  As  regards  the  general  character 
of  the  injuries  to  which  won-protected  buildings 
are  subject  from  this  cause,  the  Committee  con¬ 
sider  that  the  information  already  collected  fur¬ 
nishes  ample  material  for  deliberation,  and  that  it 
is  unnecessary  further  to  multiply  observations  as 
to  fion-protected  buildings. 

Data  to  hand,  however,  respecting  “protected  ” 
buildings  which  have  been  struck  are  few,  and 
generally  meagre  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  as  the 
object  of  the  Committee  is  to  improve  existing 
methods  of  protection  they  propose  for  the  future 
to  confine  their  investigations  to  buildings  which 
have  been  struck  in  spite  of  being  provided  with 
lightning  conductors. 

In  order  to  determine  the  efficiency  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  conductor  the  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  scrutinise  minutely 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  building  affected. 
Observers  are  therefore  requested  to  ascertain  first 
whether  the  building  struck  is  provided  with  a 
conductor,  and  if  this  be  the  case  the  structure 
should  be  carefully  examined  at  once  on  the  lines 
suggested  below,  and  a  photograph  taken  before 
any  repairs,  temporary  or  otherwise,  are  effected.* 

*  The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
are  prepared  to  defray  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses,  and 
also  a  moderate  charge  for  the  photographer’s  services, 
provided  that  complete  details  of  the  disaster  be  furnished 
within  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence,  and  that  an 
account  of  the  expenses  incurred  be  sent  in  with  the 
observer’s  report. 
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Details  additional  to  those  indicated  in  the 
original  form  of  questions  are  requisite  to  the 
more  limited  in(iuiry  now  contemplated.  A 
general  description  should  be  given  of  the  sur 
roundings,  especially  of  elevated  buildings  in  the 
vicinity,  and  photographs  should  be  taken  in 
cases  of  importance  ;  and  if  these  elevated  build¬ 
ings  are  provided  with  lightning  conductors  their 
positions  and  heights  should  be  given. 

The  Committee  suggest  that  the  following 
points,  drawn  up  for  the  Committee  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  attended  to 
by  observers  in  making  records  of  damage  : 

1.  Any  signs  or  indications  of  where  the  flash 
appears  to  have  first  struck,  and  an  account  of 
the  damage  done. 

2.  A  specification  and  drawing  of  the  metal¬ 
work  of  the  building,  paying  special  attention  to 
metal  of  every  kind  which  comes  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  conductor,  whether  roof 
guttering,  lead  covering,  rain-water  spouts,  sewer 
ventilators,  telephone  wires,  bell  wires,  gas  pipes, 
ornamental  railings,  &c.,  Ac.,  carefully  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  any  of  these  were  either  purposely  or 
accidentally  connected  with  the  lightning  con¬ 
ductor,  and,  if  not,  what  their  nearest  distance 
was  from  it. 

In  the  drawing  all  metals  may  be  indicated  in 
)'ed,  no  matter  of  what  kind  they  may  be ;  the 
hypothetical  path  of  the  lightning,  as  appears  to 
the  observer  most  probable,  may  be  sketched  in 
blue,  remembering  that  bifurcation  of  path  is 
not  unlikely.  Places  of  damage  may  he  indicated 
by  a  blue  swelling  or  patch,  the  size  of  the  patch 
giving  a  rough  idea  of  the  relative  damage,  and 
an  arrow  being  employed,  when  necessary,  to  call 
attention  to  any  small  patches  liable  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  patches  may  be  numbered,  and  the 
nature  of  the  damage  at  each  place  stated  in  the 
description.  Any  place  where  fire  broke  out  is  to 
be  specially  attended  to. 

8.  The  nature  and  condition  of  the  conductor, 
especially  with  reference  to  its  continuity,  its 
earth,  and  its  elevation  ;  also  how  fixed,  and,  if 
carried  horizontally,  its  length  as  compared  with 
the  vertical  height  of  its  terminal  above  the 
ground ;  also  note  whether  it  made  any  sharp 
curves  or  loops  round  projections  of  the  building, 
or  took  an  indirect  course.  Cases  of  damage 
where  there  have  been  more  than  one  or  several 
conductors  are  specially  important. 

In  the  case  of  church  steeples,  the  wind  vane 
should  receive  special  attention,  and  the  mode  in 
which  its  rod  terminates  in  the  steeple  should  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  case  of  chimneys,  any  internal  metal 
flue  should  be  carefully  specified.  Likewise  any 
indication  that  the  flash  took  the  column  of  hot 
air  in  preference  to  the  conductor  should  be 
recorded ;  also  whether  the  conductor  was  bent 
or  curved  over  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  or  not. 


In  any  case  of  importance  the  earth  of  the 
conductor  should  be  specially  examined,  being,  if 
possible,  dug  down  to  for  this  purpose  ;  and  a 
complete  specification  of  the  nature  of  the  earth, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  any  metal  ramifica¬ 
tions  as  well  as  of  moisture  in  its  neighbourhood, 
should  be  made. 

Any  signs  that  the  discharge  has  entered 
the  earth  should  be  recorded  ;  and  if  the 
conductor  is  at  any  point  damaged  or  otherwise 
affected,  tins  should  be  specified,  and,  when 
interesting,  a  sample  of  the  damaged  portion 
should  be  sent.  If  the  conductor  has  recently 
been  examined  and  tested,  or  otherwise  reported 
on,  the  fact  should  be  stated. 


LKGAL. 

London  Building  Act;  “Properly  Bonded”  Wall. 

BLACKBOURX  V.  HDXTEE. 

At  the  South-Western  Police  Court  on  July  7,  Mr.  Rose 
was  called  upon  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  as  to  the  thickness  of  cross-walls. 
Mr.  H.  Blackbourn,  a  builder,  of  St.  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W., 
proposed  to  erect  three  shops  in  Norwood,  and  the  district 
survejor  (Mr.  Percy  Hunter)  objected  to  the  plans  on  the 
ground  that  the  builder  designed  the  cross-walls  (section 
5,  subsection  17)  which  divided  the  shop  proper  from  the 
dwelling-rooms  above  of  a  thickness  of  only  4^  inches. 
Mr.  Blackbourn  thereupon  appealed  to  the  magistrate 
under  section  150  of  the  Building  Act.  Mr.  Hunter  argued, 
in  support  of  his  objection,  that  the  Act  prescribed  that 
all  walls  should  be  “properly  bonded”  (schedule  1,  prel. 
par.  2),  and  that  they  should  be  constructed  of  fire-resist¬ 
ing  material  ;  that  bricks  which  were  only  4i  inches  thick 
could  not  be  properly  bonded,  because  there  was  no  room 
for  cross-bonding  or,  in  trade  parlance,  “  headers  and 
stretchers”;  and  that  a  4|-inch  wall  would  buckle  with 
heat  very  easily,  and  so  would,  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak 
of  fire,  render  escape  by  the  staircase  almost  impossible. 
The  surveyor  added  that  the  clause  in  the  Act  relating  to 
the  thickness  of  walls  was  especially  inserted  as  the  result 
of  a  fatal  fire  at  a  shop  close  to  the  Court,  in  which,  through 
defective  lack  of  means  of  egress,  some  unfortunate  girls 
lost  their  lives ;  and  he  urged  that,  in  view'  of  the  recent 
terrible  fire  calamity  in  the  City,  this  clause  of  the  Act 
should  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  appellant  denied  that 
the  Act  prescribed  any  particular  thickness.  He  knew  of 
walls  in  the  Strand  which  were  under  four  inches  thick, 
and  were  constructed  of  iron  plates  and  concrete  ;  and  he 
argued  further  that  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Carritt 
V.  Godson  pouiiXAL  R.I.B.A.,  Vol.  VI.  1899,  p.  460],  a 
building  which  comprised  a  shop  and  living-rooms  for  the 
occupier  of  the  shop  was  exempted  from  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  construction  of  walls.  The  magistrate  said 
he  accepted  the  weighty  opinion  of  the  surveyor  as  to  the 
actual  construction  of  the  walls ;  and  he  therefore  held  as 
a  fact  that  a  brick  wail  of  only  4^  inches  in  thickness 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  “  properly  bonded  ”  wall.  The 
point  of  law,  however,  which  the  appellant  had  raised  was 
difficult  and  doubtful ;  and  while  he  decided  that  the  cited 
case  of  Carritt  v.  Godson,  which  referred  to  a  beer-house, 
did  not  apply  in  this  case,  he  would  be  willing,  if  required, 
to  state  a  case  for  the  consideration  of  a  superior  Court. 
He  dismissed  the  appeal  without  costs. 


Fig.  1. — Part  of  Frieze,  Temple  of  Antonmus  and  Faustina,  Rome. 


THE  LEAEXIXG  OF  ARCHITECTURE.— V. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES,  1902. 

By  Professor  Aitchisox,  R.A.,  Past  President^  Royal  Gold  Medallist. 

X  THINK  I  have  told  you  the  main  things  that  ought  to  he  learned  by  an 
architect,  that  is,  by  one  who  at  least  has  been  gifted  with  a  passion  for  creating 
architecture.  A  man  who  loves  any  fine  art  stands  some  chance  of  ha^ung  natural 
capacities  for  it,  and  if  he  be  an  industrious  and  painstaking  man  he  is  likely  to  succeed. 
I  may  mention  William  Etty,  the  Royal  Academician,  who  was  so  celebrated  for  his  colour 
in  painting  flesh.  He  loved  painting  and  got  in  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  ^Academy, 
tried  for  every  medal,  and  at  last  was  quite  surprised  to  find  he  had  obtained  the  silver  one. 
But  the  old  studentship  being  for  ten  years,  and  he  having  had  his  studentship  enlarged, 
the  medal  could  not  be  given  to  him.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  but  was  slow  in 
mastering  the  elements,  and  one  of  his  fellow-students  told  me,  after  Etty  had  begun  to  exhibit, 
his  contemporaries  often  said  of  his  pictures,  “  That  looks  like  Etty’s,  but  it  is  too  good.” 

It  is  useful  for  an  architect  to  know  perspective  thoroughly,  not  only  to  show  his 
employers  how  a  building  will  look,  but  because  it  is  important  for  the  architect  himself  to 
know  how  it  will  look,  both  from  the  main  point  of  view  and  from  other  points.  It  is  said  of 
Scamozzi  that  many  of  his  buildings  were  not  at  right  angles  to  the  streets,  and  that  he  always 
made  perspectives  to  ascertain  what  valuations  were  wanted  to  make  his  building  compose  well 
from  the  oblique  point  of  view.  It  is  true  that  perspective  was  not  thoroughly  mastered 
tiU  Brook  Taylor,  who  was  born  in  1685  and  died  in  1731,  published  his  book  of  The  Xeiv 
Principles  of  Linear  Perspective  in  1715  ;  but  something  of  perspective  was  known  even  to  the 
artists  who  worked  at  Pompeii.  Sebastian  Serlio  in  his  second  book  gives  a  treatise  on 
perspective.  I  know  not  in  what  year  it  was  published,  but  his  thu-d  book  was  published  m 
1544;  and  in  the  French  version  of  Vitruvius,  of  1547,  by  Jan  Martin,  there  are  some  remarks 
addressed  to  the  studious  in  architecture  by  Jean  Goujon,  the  sculptor,  in  which  he  pomts  out 
the  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  perspective.  For  instance,  he  says  that  YitruHus  and 
other  authors  both  ancient  and  modern,  confirm  it,  that  among  the  other  sciences  wanted  to 
decorate  architecture,  or  the  art  of  building  well,  geometry  and  perspective  are  the  two 
principal,  and  that  no  one  is  worthy  to  be  esteemed  an  architect  if  he  be  not  beforehand 
well  instructed  in  those  two.  For  instance,  Raffaele  d’Urbino  (who  was  perfect  in  the  art  of 
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painting),  A.  Mantegna,  not  inferior  in  his  time,  Michelangelo,  Antonio  da  San  Gallo, 
Bramante,  and  enough  of  other  excellent  men,  would  never  undertake  to  conduct  any  work 
of  architecture  without  first  understanding  those  two  sciences,  and  he  winds  up  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  but  he  who  would  profit  and  put  his  hand  to  the  work  must  not  be  ignorant  of 

perspective,  else  he  will  not  make 
a  good  thing,  except  by  accident 
and  not  by  art.”  (Jean  Goujon’s 
cut  in  Jan  Martin’s  Vitruvius  is 
here  reproduced  to  a  diminished 
scale,  fig.  ‘2.)  Jean  Goujon 
(1515-1572)  perished  in  the  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572. 
Baldassare  Beruzzi,  who  was  born 
in  1481  and  died  in  1537,  was 
(celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
((erspective,  and  later  Vignola 
(1507-1573)  published  a  treatise 
on  perspective,  and  is  said  to 
have  put  in  perspective  the  archi¬ 
tect  ui-al  backgrounds  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  for  Primaticcio. 

The  most  important  thing  for 
an  architect  is  to  learn  how  to 
construct,  after  that  how  to  plan, 
and  then  to  excite  the  proper 

emotions  by  the  building  he  has 
erected.  To  acquire  the  vast 

amount  of  knowledge  that  is 
needed  reciuires  extremely  hard 
work  and  perseverance ;  some 
people  even  go  further  than  I 
have  done  and  believe  that  ex¬ 
cellence  in  every  fine  art  may  be 
acquired  l)y  hard  work  and  per¬ 
severance.  It  was  a  favourite 
maxim  of  the  men  of  the  last 
century  that  nothing  that  we 

call  genius  exists,  that  genius 
is  hard  work,  and  that  if  any 
occupation  is  pursued  with  that 
pertinacity  with  which  a  lady 
is  wooed,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  success  is  certain.  Some '  celebritj^’s  saying  is  in  most  persons’  mouths  that 
“  genius  is  the  art  of  taking  trouble.”  The  man  of  genius  knows  that  he  has  taken  much 

trouble ;  but  he  can  only  know  that  he  has  the  unique  gift  of  genius  by  seeing  that  he  has 

surpassed  all  his  competitors,  especially  in  invention.  It  is  more  flattering  to  a  man’s  vanity 
to  believe  his  success  was  owing  to  industry  than  to  a  gift  that  was  born  in  him.  I  do  not 
think  the  idea  that  “  genius  is  the  art  of  taking  trouble  ”  is  the  true  one,  but  that  genius 


From  Archi/eclm-e,  on  Art  tie  bleu  Im.tiir,  tie  iMarc  Vtlntce  J'ullioii,  p.  39,  par  Jan  Martin. 
[Fo.  Faris,  1547.] 
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is  a  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind,  for  else  I  think  we  should  have  had  many  Shakespeares  and 
Newtons  if  mere  strenuous  industry  would  have  conferred  those  transcendent  faculties,  and 
though  excessive  assiduity  is  not  common  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  uncommon  as  genius. 
In  reading  M.  Zola’s  Worlc  I  met  with  a  long  panegyric  on  work  by  a  sickly  and  elderly 
philosopher.  He  says  : — 

“  ‘Work  !  ah  work  !  to  that  I  owe  having  lived.  You  see  what  a  poor  feeble  creature  I  am — I 
recollect  that  my  mother  was  obliged  to  wrap  me  up  in  blankets  on  windy  days.  She  it  was,  however, 
who  set  me  to  work,  as  a  certain  system  of  producing  good  health.  She  did  not  condemn  me  to 
crushing  studies,  real  prisons  where  they  torture  the  intellect  in  formation.  She  gave  me  the  habit  of 
regular  labour,  constantly  changing  the  subject  in  hand,  and  hence  making  the  labour  attractive.  It  is 
thus  that  I  learned  to  work,  as  one  learns  to  breathe  or  to  walk.  Work  has  become  a  function  of  my 
being,  the  necessary  play  of  my  members  and  my  organs,  the  end  and  aim  of  my  life.  I  have  lived 
because  I  have  worked  ;  a  balance  has  been  struck  between  me  and  the  world — I  give  to  it  in  work 
what  it  brings  to  me  in  sensation,  and  I  believe  that  this  well-regulated  exchange  is  the  foundation  of 
all  health,  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  surroundings.  Thin  as  I  am  1  shall  live  to  be 
very  old,  that  is  certain  ;  from  the  moment  when  I  am  a  machine  wound  up  with  care  which  works 
logically. 

“  ‘  But  it  is  not  only  the  health  of  human  beings  and  a  healthy  system  for  living  well,  but  work  is  life 
itself ;  life  is  the  continual  working  of  chemical  and  mechanical  forces.  Since  the  first  atom  put  itself  in 
motion  to  unite  with  its  neighbouring  atoms  the  grand  creative  work  has  never  stopped,  and  that  creation 
which  continues,  and  will  always  continue,  is  the  main  task  of  eternity,  the  building  to  which  we  bring  our 
stone.  Is  not  the  Universe  an  immense  workshop  where  there  are  no  strikes,  where  the  infinitely  little 
does  a  giant’s  task  every  day,  and  where  matter  acts,  manufactures,  and  produces  without  ceasing,  from 
the  simple  ferments  to  the  most  perfect  creatures  ?  The  fields  which  clothe  themselves  with  harvests, 
the  forests  in  their  slow  growth,  work ;  the  rivers  which  run  along  the  valleys,  work ;  the  seas,  rolling 
their  waves  from  one  continent  to  another,  work ;  the  worlds,  carried  by  the  rhythm  of  gravitation 
across  the  infinite,  work ;  there  is  nothing,  not  a  single  thing,  which  can  rest  in  idleness,  everything 
finds  itself  drawn,  put  to  work,  and  forced  to  do  its  part  of  the  common  task.  Whoever  does  not  work 
disappears,  is  rejected  as  useless  and  an  obstruction,  who  must  yield  his  place  to  the  necessary  and 
indispensable  worker.  Such  is  the  only  law  of  life,  which  is  only  matter  in  action,  a  force  in  perpetual 
activity,  the  god  of  all  religions  for  the  final  work  of  happiness,  of  which  we  carry  in  ourselves  the 
imperious  need.  And  what  an  admirable  regulator  is  work,  what  order  it  brings  wherever  it  rules  ! 
It  is  peace,  it  is  joy,  just  as  it  is  health.  I  am  confounded  when  I  see  it  despised,  vilified,  regarded  as 
a  chastisement  and  as  a  shame.  If  it  saved  me  from  certain  death  it  has  given  me  besides  all  that  is 
good  in  me.  It  has  recreated  my  intelligence  and  nobleness  ;  and  what  an  admirable  organiser  it  is, 
how  it  regulates  the  faculties  of  the  intelligence,  the  play  of  the  muscles,  the  task  of  each  group  in  a 
multitude  of  workers  !  By  itself  it  will  form  a  political  constitution,  a  human  police,  a  reason  for  being 
sociable.  We  are  only  born  for  the  hive,  each  of  us  brings  his  effort  for  an  instant ;  we  cannot  explain 
the  necessity  of  our  life  except  by  the  need  which  Nature  has  for  one  more  worker  to  do  her  work. 
Every  other  explanation  is  false  and  boastful.  Our  individual  lives  seem  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
universal  life  of  future  worlds.  There  is  no  happiness  possible  if  we  do  not  put  it  in  the  mutual  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  common  eternal  labour,  and  that  is  why  I  wish  there  were  at  last  founded  the  religion  of 
work,  the  hosanna  of  work,  the  saviour,  the  only  truth,  health,  joy,  and  sovereign  peace. 

“  ‘Work !  work  !’  [continues  the  philosopher],  ‘there  is  no  other  force;  when  one  has  placed  one’s 
faith  in  work  one  is  invincible,  and  it  is  so  easy ;  to  create  a  world  it  is  enough  each  morning  to  begin 
one’s  task  and  add  a  stone  to  the  stones  of  the  monument  already  placed  and  to  raise  it  as  high  as  life 
permits,  without  haste,  by  the  methodical  employment  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  energies  which 
one  has  at  one’s  disposal.  Why  should  we  doubt  of  to-morrow  since  it  is  we  who  make  it  by  our  work 
of  to-day?  All  that  we  sow  to-day  we  reap  to-morrow.  Ah!  holy  work,  work  creator  and  saviour, 
which  is  my  life,  my  only  reason  for  living.’ 

“  His  gaze  seemed  lost  in  the  distance,  and  he  talked  to  himself,  repeating  this  hymn  to  work. 
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which  was  continually  on  his  lips  in  times  of  great  emotion,  and  once  more  he  said  how  work  had 
always  consoled  and  sustained  him.  The  fact  that  he  still  lived  was  because  he  had  put  his  life  into 
his  work,  to  which  he  had  devoted  all  his  functions.  He  was  sure  he  should  not  die  so  long  as  his 
work  was  not  finished.  Whoever  devotes  himself  to  some  task  finds  a  guide  and  a  support.  His 
existence  took  an  aim,  his  health  was  regulated,  an  equilibrium  was  established  from  which  the  only 
possible  human  joy  sprang,  that  of  an  action  justly  accomplished.  Unwell  as  he  was  he  never  entered 
his  laboratory  without  feeling  solaced.  How  many  times  he  had  set  himself  to  his  task  with  aching 
limbs,  with  his  heart  in  tears,  and  every  time  work  had  cured  him  !  Uncertainty  and  discouragement 
only  came  in  his  hours  of  idleness  ;  his  work  supported  its  creator,  it  did  not  become  fatal  to  him,  but 
only  crushed  him  when  he  himself  abandoned  it.” 

After  tliis  apotheosis  of  work,  what  have  I  to  add  except  the  remark  of  Sisyphus  to  the  Fates 
in  the  'rales  of  Miletus  ?- 

I  keep  rny  earthly  wits  ;  I  have  duped  the  three  ; 

They  gave  me  work  for  torture  ;  work  is  joy. 

I  recommended  you  if  3mu  w’anted  ornament  to  have  the  best  figure  sculpture  you 
could,  but  that  is  not  enough,  ymu  may  want  some  ornament  carved  on  mouldings,  or 
you  may  want  floral  ornament  to  make  a  contrast  to  figure  sculpture  or  to  plain 
faces.  If  you  are  born  a  real  architect  you  will  have  the  invention  to  make  and  use 
ornament  properly,  and  also  to  make  the  ornament  of  such  excellence  that  it  does 


FIG.  3, — FRAGMKXT  OF  ROMAN'  FRIEZE,  ETC.  (NOW  [N  THE  MUSEO  LATERANO,  ROME). 
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not  interfere  with  the  purity  of  the  architectural  lines,  but  only  enhances  their  beauty. 
Some  of  the  Eoman  floral  ornament  went  very  well  with  the  architectural  lines.  Eoman 
ornament  was  the  result  of  great  study  and  great  capacity.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to 
consider  Euskin’s  panegyric  on  Gothic  ornament  as  being  true ;  Gothic  ornament  has  the 
merit  of  being  original  and  of  making  a  contrast  to  plain  or  moulded  work,  but  to  constitute 
admirable  ornament  that  is  not  enough ;  though  we  want  it  to  act  that  part  as  well, 
we  also  need  it  to  be  beautiful  and  suitable  to  its  situation.  The  best  Gothic  ornament  I 
have  seen  is  that  which  has  a  strong  tinge  of  the  Eomanesque,  although  there  are  some  fine 


riG.  4. — ROMAN  FRIEZE  FROM  THE  FORUM  OF  TRAJAN. 

pierced  Perpendicular  capitals.  There  are  some  pieces  of  ornament  on  the  north  side  of 
the  west  end  of  Eouen  Cathedral  which  are  charming ;  the  celebrated  spandrel  at  Stone 
Church,  although  it  is  a  trifle  coarse,  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  good  archi¬ 
tectural  ornament ;  but  except  for  finials  of  spires  the  Gothic  floral  ornament  either  has 
too  little  resemblance  to  the  beauty  of  leaves  or  flowers,  or  else  is  too  exuberant  and  what 
may  be  called  rancid,  and  some  is  so  exactly  imitated  from  Nature  that  it  looks  as  if  a 
native  plant  had  been  electrotyped  and  stuck  on.  Architectural  ornament,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  some  beautiful  thing  pf  Nature  that  has  passed  through  man’s  mind  and  is  fitted  by  that 
mind  to  improve  architecture.  What  is  wanted  for  any  ornament  for  refined  architecture  is 
that  the  whole  be  made  to  contrast  with  and  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  architecture.  The 
Eoman  ornamental  carvers  felt  the  force  of  this,  and  although  we  may  be  rather  wearied  with 
the  repetition  of  the  acanthus,  it  almost  always  answers  its  architectural  end ;  the  best 
Corinthian  capitals  are  masterpieces  of  how  colossal  foliage  should  be  treated  to  harmonise 
with  dignified  architecture.  The  early  Eenaissance  architects  of  Italy  were  almost  always 
successful  with  their  ornament,  for  they  were  mostly  accomplished  sculptors  or  painters  before 
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they  began  to  study  architecture,  and  that  is  why  I  have  made  it  one  of  the  essentials  for  a 
man  who  aims  at  being  a  great  architect  to  he  able  to  draw  correctly  the  nude  human  form. 


1 

m 

HU.  5.— OnXAMKNT  FltOM  ■  TUK  EUKCH'I  HKIOXjXOW  IX  THE  liHlTTSH  MUSI  U>0. 


Yiollet-le-Duc  is  very  eloquent  on  the  advantages  of  the  Gothic  carving,  which  he  says  is 
a  great  relief  from  the  everlasting  Eonian  acanthus,  as  it  was  almost  always  taken  from  the 
trees,  plants,  or  flowers  that  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  building ;  but  it  is  something 

like  a  common  saying 
about  the  author  who 
said  he  wrote  what 
was  new  and  what 
was  true,  and  some 
critic  who  agreed  with 
this  estimate  of  his 
work  said  it  was  so, 
only  what  was  new 
was  not  true  and 
what  was  true  w'as 
not  new.  There  is 
of  course  great  merit 
in  novelt^y  if  at  the 
same  time  the  work 
has  all  the  grace 
and  propriety  that 
has  been  brought 
about  by  the  genius 
of  a  long  series  of 
able  men  who  have 
gradually  corrected 

the  faults  of  their  predecessors.  You  can  see  in  the  old  part  of  Burlington  House  how 
admirably  all  the  ornament  suits  the  architecture.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  was 


PIG.  6. — WATEIiLEAP,  EGG  AXD  TOXGUE.  ETC.  EXRICHMEXTS,  FROM  THE  AXTA  CAP,  ERECHTHEIOX 

(QUARTER  PULI.  SIZE). 
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due  to  Lord  Burlington,  even  if  any  part  of  Burlington  House  that  now  remains  is  his,  or  is  due 
to  Colin  Campbell,  who  refronted  it ;  but  in  all  probability  Italian  workmen  who  had  studied 
Classic  Koman  work  carried  it  out,  and  even  if  the  originality  of  the  ornament  is  the  main 
thing  of  importance,  the  man  who  has  made  it  perfectly  harmonise  with  the  architecture  has 
almost  equalled  the  merit  of  the  original  inventor.  We  see  this  fact  brought  most  vividly 
before  us  in  the  designing  of  machinery.  It  naturally  seems  that  the  man  who  had  the 
original  idea,  but  could  not  perfect  it  so  as  to  be  a  commercial  success,  has  the  greatest  merit, 
whereas  he  gets  nothing ;  but  the  man  who  has  made  it  a  commercial  success  usually  reaps  all 


PIG.  7.— ENTABLATURE,  ETC. -OP  THE  TEMPLE  OP  MINERVA  POLIAS,  ATHENS. 

the  profit :  he  has  the  merit  of  making  a  useless  invention  useful,  though  really  they  should 
share  the  profits.  It  is  usual  to  call  ornament  that  is  not  a  copy  of  an  actual  leaf  or  flower 
“  conventional,”  which  is  a  word  that  does  not  by  any  means  express  what  is  meant.  What  I 
think  is  meant  by  “  conventional  ”  is  that  good  ornament  abstracts  such  parts  only  from  the 
leaf  or  flower  as  show  exquisite  beauty  or  vigour  of  growth,  and  make  the  finished  ornament 
harmonise  with  the  architectural  lines.  Supposing  what  we  call  the  Greek  honeysuckle  was 
derived  from  the  natural  honeysuckle,  it  has  been  sufficiently  altered  to  harmonise  with  the 
architecture,  although  the  finest  specimens  of  the  honeysuckle  have,  to  the  best  of  my  know¬ 
ledge,  never  been  carved.  There  is  one  whose  unopened  flower  is  like  a  snake’s  head,  which 
has  the  greatest  amount  of  what  we  call  style  of  any  flower  that  I  know.  It  is  evident  that 
the  construction  of  ornament  from  natural  objects  is  a  most  difficult  task,  for  none  but 
accomplished  figure  draughtsmen  can  seize  the  peculiar  elegancies  of  shape  that  portions  of 
the  most  common  plants  generally  show.  I  recollect  once  coming  upon  Lord  Leighton  when 
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he  was  still  studying  at  Eome,  and  finding  him  drawing  the  flower  of  the  pumpkin,  and  he 
asked  me  not  to  talk  to  him  till  he  had  got  the  particular  curve  in  one  of  the  petals  ;  afterwards 
he  made  this  very  pertinent  remark,  “  that  the  drawing  of  flowers  correctly  is  quite  as  difficult 
as  drawing  the  human  face,”  that  is,  if  you  do  it  conscientiously ;  but  there  can  be  no  critics 
except  at  the  time  you  are  drawing  it  with  the  flower  before  you,  whereas  every  person  is  more 
or  less  a  critic  of  the  human  face.  We  see  how  difficult  it  must  he  to  draw  plants  or  flowers 
frt)m  the  usual  illustrations  of  books  of  botany  ;  the  illustrations  are  usually  good  enough  to  let 


l-'IG.  8. — ROMAN  PANEL  BUILT  IN  THE  TOMB  OF  POPE  SIXTUS  IV. 


you  identify  the  plant  or  flower,  but  the  exquisite  grace  of  form  that  makes  plants  and  flowers 
so  delightful  to  look  on  has  been  entirely  left  out.  It  was  here  that  the  Italian  sculptors 
were  so  successful.  They  knew  what  was  proper  to  show  in  architectural  ornament  and  what 
was  not  proper,  and  being  generally  excellent  figure  sculptors  they  knew  how  much  of  the 
plant  or  flower  to  take  for  what  they  wanted  and  how  much  they  were  to  leave  out ;  and  I 
think  a  great  many  natural  objects  have  been  admirably  treated  by  them.  Wheat  in  the  ear 
has  been  admirably  introduced  into  some  of  their  carved  work,  although  I  think  there  are 
Roman  examples  of  this. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  dandelion  has  been  made  so  little  use  of  in  architectural 
carving,  as  it  is  a  flower  that  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  a  Greek  artist.  There  is  an 
Indian  water-nut  that  looks  very  like  those  military  impediments  that  are  thrown  in  places 
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-vviiere  cavalry  are  expected  to  attack ;  it  has  three  spines  which  stick  out  frooa  the  body  of 
the  nut.  Of  course  there  are  thousands  and  probably  millions  of  these  nuts,  and  many  of 
them  are  quite  commonplace,  but  the  very  fine  ones  strike  you  as  being  designed  by  a  Greek 
artist — in  fact,  we  pay  that  compliment  to  the  Greeks  when  we  see  any  natural  object  that 
strikes  us  as  being  very  dignified  and  full  of  style,  such  as  the  king  crab.  Lord  Leighton 
•once  pointed  out  to  me  the  difference  in  his  eyes  between  Roman  and  Greek  architecture ;  the 
inclination  of  the  Roman  architects  was  to  cover  everything  with  ornament,  as  may  be  seen 


FI«.  9.— DETAIL  OF  ENTABLATURE  OF  TEMPLE  OP  JUPITER  TONANS,  ROME. 

in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  the  Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths,  which  have  no  plain 
member  but  the  dentil  course,  whereas  the  Greeks  just  put  in  a  little  piece  to  show,  apparently, 
what  they  could  do,  and,  as  Leighton  said,  “  the  Greeks  seem  to  say  to  you  ‘  Better  that, 
if  you  can.’  ” 

I  spoke  of  the  Parthenon,  where  there  was  no  carved  member  except  one  little  bead  and 
reel,  all  the  other  ornament  was  i^ainted  ;  and  in  the  Erechtheion,  whose  frieze  was,  I  suppose, 
once  ornamented  with  bronze  figures,  the  entablature  below  the  pediment  has,  I  think,  but 
six  enriched  members,  the  cymatium  of  the  corona  has  an  egg  and  tongue  carved  on  it  with 
a  bead  and  reel  under  it,  the  bed-mould  is  carved  with  a  water-leaf  and  bead,  and  what  I  may 
call  the  bed-mould  of  the  cymatium  of  the  architrave  has  another  water-leaf  with  a  bead  and 
reel  under  it.  This  Greek  water-leaf  the  French  call  “  raie  du  coeur.” 

3  s 
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The  egg  and  tongue  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornamental  inventions  that  was  ever  made, 
for  it  has  charmed  everyone  since  the  Greeks  perfected  it,  and  has  come  down  to  the 
j)resent  time,  only  now  it  is  spoiled  l)y  gross  exaggeration.  The  alternation  of  the 
thin  curved  shell  and  the  smooth  elliptical  egg  is  striking  and  agreeable,*  and  the  vertical 
tongue  is  a  useful  contrast  to  the  curved  lines  of  the  egg  ;  the  almost  circular  pearl  in  the 
heading  under  is  contrasted  by  the  two  thin  edges  of  the  reel ;  the  water-leaf  has  a  tongue, 
too,  l)ut  the  tongue  comes  u)i  to  a  sharp  arris  and  strongly  contrasts  with  the  curved  outline 
of  the  leaf.  In  fact,  in  all  Greek  work  you  see  the  truth  of  Michelangelo’s  remark  that 
“  perfection  consists  in  trides,  although  perfection  is  no  tritle.”  There  is  another  favourite 
ornament  of  the  Greeks  which  is  called  the  guilloche  or  snare-work,  and  was  probably  suggested 
by  some  of  the  works  done  by  the  Assyrians  or  Egyjitians,  Avhere  ropes  were  twisted  round 
pins.  It  was  a  very  favourite  ornament  on  tauruses  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  the  parts  which 
were  once  pins  are  left  as  sockets,  in  which  coloured  glass  beads  ivere  fitted,  usually  black  and 
yellow,  but  sometimes  red,  jmllow,  and  blue.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  invent  some  kind  of 
ornament,  hut  it  is  a  rare  gift  to  he  able  to  make  it  of  such  exquisiteness  that  no  aftercomer 
can  improve  it.  The  only  attempt  to  improve  the  egg  and  tongue  that  I  recollect  was  done 
by  the  architect  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  where  he  turned  these  immortal  eggs  into 
a  hird’s-nest. 

Students,  I  hope  that  all  of  you  who  embi-ace  architecture  have  those  stirrings  in 
you  which  will  prompt  you,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  fame,  to  “  scorn  delights,  and  Ih'e 
laborious  days.”  Milton  says  of  fame  that  it  is  “  that  last  infirmit}*  of  noble  minds,”  but 
to  try  to  endow  the  world  with  something  lovely  is  no  infirmitj'.  The  Greek  carver  who 
gave  us  the  perfected  egg  and  tongue  has  conferred  a  great  boon  on  mankind,  though 
his  name  is  unknown.  Giving  delight  even  to  those  vho,  perhaps,  can  only  partly  enjoy 
works  of  exquisite  beauty  is  a  priceless  gift  to  humanity.  "Who  does  not  thank  the  sculptor 
of  the  Apo.xyomenos,  the  ^Tnus  of  Milo,  or  the  engraver  of  the  coins  of  Syracuse,  although 
the  name  of  the  artists  be  unknown  ?  We  shonld  be  equally  charmed  by  the  sacristy  of  San 
Lorenzo  or  “  The  Slave  ”  though  we  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Michelangelo.  If  we  had 
but  those  lovel,y  lines — 

.  .  .  I  know 

That  all  about  the  thorn  will  blow 
In  tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow  ; 

(The  Tico  Voices) — • 

we  should  be  grateful  for  this  morsel  of  a  great  poet  if  the  very  name  of  Tennyson  had  been 
lost  and  the  rest  of  his  works  had  perished. 


*  John  Ruskin  has  a  beautiful  passage  on  this,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  in  which  of  his  books  it  is  to  be  found. 
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9,  Conduit  Stkeet,  London,  W.,  dOth  Aug.  1902. 

CHRONICLE. 


The  Coronation  Address. 

On  the  preceding  page  is  a  photographic  repre¬ 
sentation,  to  about  half  scale,  of  the  Address 
presented  by  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Institute  to  His  iMajesty  King  Edward  VII.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Coronation,  at  length  so  happily 
solemnised  on  the  9th  inst.  The  Address,  beauti¬ 
fully  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  was  attached 
to  oaken  rollers,  on  the  tops  of  which,  carved  in 
silver,  were  mounted  the  heads  of  the  lions 
figured  on  the  Institute  seal.  The  Address  was 
enclosed  in  an  oaken  casket  with  hammered  gun- 
metal  bands  and  hinges.  The  work  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Ramsden  A  Carr,  of  the  Albert 
Studios,  Albert  Bridge  Road.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  the  Address  : — 

The  Huxible  and  Loyal  Addkess  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Bkitish  Akchitects  to  IIis 
Most  Excellent  M.v.testy  the  King. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, — We  your  dutiful 
subjects  the  President  and  Council,  on  behalf  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  of 
the  Architectural  Societies  both  in  the  British 
Islands  and  in  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas 
in  alliance  therewith,  of  which  Royal  Institute 
your  Majesty  is  the  gracious  and  generous  Patron, 
lieg  leave  humbly  and  respectfully  to  approach 
your  Majesty  with  the  expression  of  our  loyal 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  your  Majesty’s 
Coronation,  and  to  tender  our  most  devoted  and 
dutiful  homage :  We  earnestly  pray  that  Almighty 
Hod  will  grant  your  Majesty  a  long,  peaceful,  and 
glorious  reign  over  this  mighty  Empire,  wherein 
the  Arts  may  flourish,  Science  extend  her  do¬ 
minions,  and  the  blessings  of  civilisation  be 
showered  upon  a  loving  and  loyal  people. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seal  this  twenty-third 
day  of  June  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two. 

Wm.  EmeksON,  President. 

Alexander  Graham,  Hon.  Sec. 

Thomas  E.  Collcutt,  l  Mewbers  of 

Edw.VRD  W.  Mountford,!  Council. 

W.  J.  Locke, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute. 


The  New  Government  Offices.* 

Replying  to  the  criticisms  passed  by  Lord  Bal- 
carres  in  the  Ilou.se  of  Commons  upon  the  policy 
of  the  Office  of  Works  vith  regard  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  late  l\Ir.  Brydon’s  designs  for  the 
Government  Offices  in  Parliament  Street,  Mr. 
Akers-Douglas  again  expressed  the  anxiety  of  the 
Government  that  l\Ir.  Brydon’s  plans  should  be 
carried  out  in  their  integrity,  and  repeated  that 
he  had  tried  to  get  an  architect  of  note  to  under¬ 
take  the  work,  but  that  was  only  possible  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  architect  was  given  a  free  hand. 

They  had  (said  Mr.  Akers-Douglas)  the  assistance  of 
Sir  John  Taylor,  who  had  worked  con.stantly  both  with 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Brydon  in  the  preparation  of  these 
plans,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brydon’s 
desires  and  in  sympathy  with  his  views.  They  had  also 
engaged  Mr.  Brydon’s  chief  assistant,  who  had  under  that 
gentleman's  personal  direction  prepared  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  drawings,  to  carry  out  the  smaller  drawings 
and  the  necessary  details.  He  could  assure  the  noble  lord 
that  the  saving  of  expense  was  not  his  main  object  at  all, 
and  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  spend  all  the  money  if 
he  thought  good  work  could  be  done  with  it.  In  order  to 
secure  to  the  House  that  the  plans  which  they  had  ap¬ 
proved  of  should  be  carried  out  in  their  integi'ity  and 
without  any  change,  directly  he  received  them  from  Mr. 
Brydon’s  executors  he  had  them  stamped  and  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
-Architects ;  and.  if  the  House  desired  it,  the  plans  would 
be  deposited  there  and  would  be  entirely  at  their  disposal. 
The  noble  lord  had  asked  him  for  an  assurance  that  no 
variation  whatever  should  be  made  in  these  plans.  He 
had  already  given  a  public  assurance,  and  he  now  repeated 
it,  that  no  variation  at  all  would  be  permitted  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  elevations,  and  that,  where  it  was  necessary  to  make 
slight  variations  in  smaller  matters,  such  as  knocking  two 
rooms  into  one.  they  should  only  take  place  when  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects  and  the  consultative  committee. f 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  [F.]  writes  with  reference 
to  the  above  : — 

Lord  Balcarres  deserves  our  very  best  thanks 
for  the  able  way  in  which  he  headed  a  forlorn 
hope  against  the  Government  for  their  unaccount¬ 
able  action  with  respect  to  the  new  Government 
Offices  in  Parliament  Street.  Of  course,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  Government  would 
give  way,  even  an  inch  ;  but  it  is  curious  that 
Mr.  Akers-Douglas  (though  not  so  reported  in 
The  Times)  should  accept  the  whole  responsibility 
— credit  or  otherwise — for  the  course  adopted  one 
week,  and  the  next  abandon  the  whole  situation 
and  hand  over  to  his  successor.  Lord  Windsor,  this 
very  responsibility,  so  glibly  assumed  and  so  soon 
forgotten ! 

Mr.  Akers-Douglas  told  the  House  how  he  had 
failed  to  find  an  architect  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Brydon’s  design  in  its  integrity.  But,  as  Lord 
Balcarres  very  properly  pointed  out,  Dir.  Akers- 


*  JorBNAL  R.I.B.A.,  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  432,  464,  484  ;  Vol. 
I.X.,  p.  62. 

1  Debate  on  Supply,  The  Times,  30th  July  1902. 
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Douglas  had  not  gone  the  right  way  to  work,  for 
instead  of  making  his  celebrated  “  confidential 
inquiries,”  he  should  have  consulted  the  Institute, 
the  Council  of  which  body  might  possibly  have 
been  able  to  help  him ;  and  if  it  is  not  too  late, 
even  at  this  the  eleventh  hour.  Lord  Windsor 
might  himself  take  this  step. 

The  House  was  told  how  an  Advisory  Committee 
had  signed  the  drawings  handed  over  to  the 
Office  of  Works,  and  how  Brydon’s  chief  assistant 
had  been  engaged,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  Mr.  Akers-Douglas 
must  know  perfectly  well  that  although  all  this 
sounds  very  well,  in  the  House,  it  really  means 
very  little ;  why  did  he  not  tell  the  House  that 
his  very  Advisory  Committee,  to  whom  he  pledged 
himself  to  refer  all  matters  of  detail,  is  against 
him  on  the  broad  principle  of  the  Office  of  Works 
having  to  complete  the  building  at  all  ?  Why 
did  he  not  tell  the  House  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  Brydon’s  chief  assistant  is  now  quite  a 
subordinate  at  the  Office  of  Works  ?  And  last, 
but  not  least,  why  did  he  not  make  it  clear  that 
no  full-size  details  were  made  by  Brydon  at  all 
(with  two  trivial  exceptions),  and  that  it  is  just  upon 
these  very  details,  made  full-size,  that  the  whole 
life  and  soul  of  the  building  depends  ?  He  might 
have  told  the  House  all  this  and  more,  for  he 
must  know  that  a  department  has  neither  life  nor 
soul,  and  therefore  cannot  impart  it  to  anything ; 
or  if  he  does  not  know  it,  his  successor  knows  it, 
and  therefore  even  though  the  whole  thing  looks 
hopeless — and  flogging  a  dead  horse  is  proverbially 
useless — one  more  effort  to  save  Brydon’s  building 
— or  at  any  rate,  the  exterior  of  it — might  well  be 
made  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Exemptions  from  the  Intermediate  Examination. 

The  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  have  resolved  that  Proba¬ 
tioners  B.I.B.A.  who  have  attended  the  full  two 
years’  course  in  architecture  at  University  College, 
Liverpool,  and  have  obtained  a  first-class  certifi¬ 
cate  at  the  College  Final  Examination,  may  be 
exempted  from  sitting  for  the  Institute  Inter¬ 
mediate  Examination  and  be  admitted  as  Students 
B.I.B.A.,  provided  that  the  work  done  by  them 
during  the  Session  be  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners  as  Testimonies  of 
Study.  The  following  Probationers  having  passed 
the  Examination  recently  held  at  the  College  and 
received  the  Final  Leaving  Certificate  granted  by 
Professor  F.  M.  Simpson  [<F.],  and  their  Testi¬ 
monies  of  Study  having  satisfied  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  they  have  been  registered  as  Students 
B.I.B.A. — viz. 

DAHL  :  John  Love  Seaton  [Probationer  1901],  The 
Park,  Hull. 

DAWSON  :  Philip  [Probationer  1902],  12  St.  Paul’s 
Square,  Liverpool. 

OLIVER  :  Basil  [Probationer  1900],  Sudbury,  Suffolk, 
The  Institute  is  to  be  represented  at  the  Liver^ 


pool  University  College  Examination  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  a  member  of  the  B.I.B.A.  Board  of 
Examiners. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  ;  New  Chairman. 

Sir  Wm..  Emerson,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A., 
having  resigned  the  office  on  his  election  as 
President  of  the  Institute. 

The  Plumber  and  Public  Health. 

At  the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  held  at  Exeter  during  the  past  week  under 
the  Presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  the 
following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : — 
“  That  this  1902  Congress  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Public  Health,  held  at  Exeter,  approves  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers,  in  promoting  the  Plumbers’  Registra¬ 
tion  Bill,  believing  that  such  a  measure  will  be 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  public  health  and 
beneficial  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
appeals  to  the  Government  to  give  facilities 
and  support  to  the  measure.  ’ 

The  late  William  Sal  way  [P.]. 

Mr.  George  C.  Inskip  [FI],  Hon.  Sec.  B.I.B.A. 
for  the  State  of  Victoria,  Australia,  sends  news  of 
the  death  on  the  18th  June  last  of  Mr.  William 
Salway  [F’.J,  elected  Associate  1874,  Fellow  1885. 
Mr.  Salway  was  born  in  London  in  1844,  and 
went  to  Melbourne  with  his  parents  in  the  early 
’fifties.  On  leaving  school  he  was  articled  to 
Mr.  William  Read,  of  Messrs.  Read  and  Barnes, 
and  subsequently  practised  for  11  years  at  Hong 
Kong,  where  he  designed  and  superintended  the 
erection  of  many  public  buildings.  Returning  to 
Melbourne  in  1876,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  T.  Conlon,  and  on  that  gentleman’s 
death  carried  on  the  business  until  he  removed  to 
Western  Australia  about  six  years  ago.  In  1899, 
he  resumed  business  in  Melbourne.  Mr.  Salway 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  his  competitive 
designs  of  the  Spencer  and  Flinders  Streets  railway 
stations,  Melbourne.  He  was  architect  of  the 
Australian  Church,  the  Athenaeum  Club,  the 
Melbourne  Cricket  Club  pavilion,  and  many  public 
and  private  buildings  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs. 

The  late  George  Truefitt,  Retired  Fellow. 

Mr.  George  Truefitt,  who  died  on  Monday  the 
11th  inst.  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  1860,  and  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  Fellows  Retired  from  Practice 
in  1899.  Until  his  retirement  he  practised  at 
5  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  he  had  resided  at  Worthing.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  of  his  career  have  been  kindly 
contributed  by  his  son,  Mr.  G.  H.  Truefitt:  — 
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At  the  age  of  15  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  elder 
Cottingham,  and  was  articled  to  him  lor  five 
years.  He  then  had  an  appointment  with  the 
late  Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  and  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Eginton,  of  Worcester,  and  subsequently  went 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Calvert  Vaux,  on  a  walking 
tour  through  France  and  Germany,  taking 
between  400  and  500  sketches.  On  his  return, 
although  very  young,  he  competed  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  in  Pall  Mall,  a  most  successful 
competition  for  him,  as  his  design  brought  him 
one  of  the  best  of  friends  and  clients  in  IMr.  (after¬ 
wards  Sir)  William  Cunlitfe  llrooks,  IM.l’.,  for 
whom  he  worked  till  Sir  William  died.  Mr. 
Truefitt  restored  10  and  erected  16  churches 
and  chapels,  including  St.  George’s,  Tufnell  Park; 
St.  George’s,  Worthing ;  St.  .John’s,  Promley, 
Kent;  Davyhulme  Church,  Cheshire;  Plakemere 
Church,  Herefordshire,  &c.  He  erected  K  rectory- 
houses,  7  schools,  IB  banks  in  Jjondon,  Manches¬ 
ter,  Altrincham,  Plackburn,  &c. ;  7  large  halls 
and  church  rooms,  170  houses  and  mansions, 
including  a  large  house  at  Antibes,  in  the  South 
of  France  ;  20  various  buildings,  44  cottages  and 
lodges.  Amongst  his  works  he  laid  out  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  forest  of  Glen  Tana,  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  for  Sir  William  Brooks,  in  architectural 
buildings,  and  he  carried  out  extensive  restorations 
and  additions  to  Aboyne  Castle  (Aberdeenshire), 
the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  He  was 
architect  to  the  Tufnell  estate  for  over  25  years. 
Mr.  Truefitt  was  alwa}s  a  hard  worker,  making 
himself  the  whole  of  his  designs,  drawings,  work¬ 
ing  drawings,  specifications,  and  perspectives, 
coloured  or  in  pen-and-ink.  Competitions  were 
easy  with  him,  as  they  never  cost  him  anything 
but  his  own  time,  and  he  reckoned  that  of  all  the 
work  he  had  done  about  three-fourths  of  it  had  been 
the  result  of  competitions.  He  wuas  always  very 
fond  of  sketching,  both  in  pen-and-ink  and  colours, 
and  this  his  favourite  amusement  he  continued 
till  his  death. 


IIEYIEWS. 

WALL  DECOEATION.- 

Modern  Mural  Decoration.  By  Alfred  Lys  Baldry. 

Bond.  1902.  Price  12s.  dd.  net.  [George  Xewnes,  Ltd., 

Southamgdon  Street,  Strand.] 

IMr.  Lys  Baldry  in  his  present  volume  throws 
so  wide  a  net,  and  gives  such  generous  value  to 
the  word  “mural”  as  to  allow  that  word  to 
embrace  not  only  ceilings,  hut  also  what  one 
would  have  imagined  to  be  unquestionably  archi¬ 
tectural  features.  If  he  resolves  to  admit,  for 
instance,  as  coming  within  his  scope,  the  carya¬ 
tides  executed  by  Mr.  A.  Drury,  A.E.A.,  for  the 
British  East  India  Steam  Navigation  Company’s 
offices  in  the  City,  or  the  old  fireplace  from 
Bromley  Palace  (now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 


Museum),  he  seems  to  be  widening  his  subject 
somewhat  unduly.  On  such  lines  almost  all  and 
every  architectural  incident  (save,  perhaps,  the 
roof  and  the  chimneys)  may  be  considered  wall 
decoi'ation.  Of  course,  in  one  sense  they  are, 
but  to  so  include  them  in  the  present  work  misses 
a  chance  by  which  its  title  had  led  one  to  think 
Mr.  Baldry  had  profited.  One  rather  regrets  that 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  very  useful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  wall  as  wall,  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  certain  processes  that  make  for  the  em- 
bellisliment  of  its  flat  surface — such  as  fresco, 
mosaic,  sgraffitto,  and  the  like,  his  consideration  of 
which,  by  the  way,  is  interesting  and  valuable. 

Again,  it  is  to  invest  the  word  “  modern  ”  with 
a  very  broad  comprehension  to  allow  it  to  include 
the  treatment  and  illustration  of,  say,  Eaphael’s 
Vatican  fresco  (p.  B),  the  carved  front  of  an  old 
Indian  house  (p.  135),  and  the  Adam  ceiling  at 
Saltram  (p.  84).  Full  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  craftsman  though  these  be,  yet  one  cannot 
help  wishing  the  space  devoted  to  their  illustra¬ 
tion  had  been  occupied  by  some  more  examples — 
of  which  so  many  are  at  hand — of  that  wall  deco¬ 
ration  of  our  own  time  which  the  title  leads  us  to 
expect.  The  author  might  well  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  countless  many 
who  have  dealt  with  it  the  treatment  of  mantel¬ 
pieces,  modelled  ceilings,  arcaded  screens,  and 
the  like,  and  have  confined  himself  to  the  flat 
treatment,  whether  by  applied  colour  processes 
or  otherwise,  of  the  vertical  plane  of  wall-surface. 
It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  draw  a  fast  line,  hut 
one  hardly  thinks  that,  for  instance,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  on  pp.  75,  88,  89,  136  throw  very  much 
light  on  the  consideration  of  how  best  to  decorate 
a  wall. 

The  description  of  the  various  fresco  methods 
is  of  much  interest,  and  the  balance  of  evidence 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  that  described  fully  on 
page  23,  and  known,  we  believe,  in  Germany  as 
Keim’s  process.  Time  alone  can  give  us  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  permanence  of  this — as  of  any  other 
— method,  but  the  present  writer  can  speak  highly 
as  to  its  ability'  to  stand  a  thorough  wetting 
without  any  “  running  ”  of  the  colours,  or  any 
change  in  their  values  and  tones.  In  the  case 
to  which  he  refers  accident  had  caused  a  portion 
of  the  barrel-ceiling  and  walls  of  a  church  treated 
by  this  process  to  be  flooded  with  water,  and 
absolutely  saturated.  The  w'ork  stood  the  disaster 
admirably,  and  eventually  dried  without  showing 
any  evidences  of  this  severe  test. 

The  whole  of  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Baldry’s 
volume,  treating  in  technical  detail  of  the  various 
methods  by  which  walls  can  be  flatly  and — gener¬ 
ally — polychromatically  ornamented,  is  instructive 
and  thoroughly  done.  Indeed,  the  only  criticism 
of  his  work  now  advanced  is  the  not  very 
serious  one  that  he  gives,  on  the  whole,  rather 
too  full  and  wide  a  meaning  to  the  subject-matter 
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on  which  he  engages  to  write.  At  all  events, 
one  result  of  his  doing  so  is  that  we  have,  in  his 
handsome  volume,  a  series  of  carefully  chosen 
and  very  beautifully  executed  illustrations,  and  a 
treatise  that  is  instructive  and  interesting. 

C.  Hakrison  Townsend. 

THE  AET  OF  DESIGNING. 

Becorative  Brush-toork  and  Elementary  Design.  A 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Students  in  Ele¬ 
mentary,  Secondary,  and  Technical  Schools.  By  Henry 
Cadness,  Second  Master  of  the  Municipal  School  of 
Art,  and  Lecturer  in  Textile  Design  at  the  Municipal 
School  of  Technology,  Manchester.  With  thirty-eight 
Plates,  comprising  about  Four  Hundred  Examples  of 
Design.  8o.  Lond.  1902.  [B.  T.  Batsford,  94,  High 

Holborn.] 

This  is  another  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
books  which  are  intended  to  teach  the  student 
how  to  design  ;  but  can  the  art  of  designing  be 
learnt  from  books  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  they  serve 
any  useful  purpose. 

This  manual  is  composed  of  miscellaneous 
jottings  from  the  history  of  ornament,  with  com¬ 
ments  which  are  mostly  evident.  The  great  periods 
of  architecture  and  ornament  are  described  as  the 
square  style,  the  circle  style,  and  the  pointed 
style — this  is  no  improvement  on  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  generally  accepted. 

The  first  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  materials  used  in  designing  and  how  to  use 
them  in  making  working  drawings,  and  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  “  the  face  side  of  the  paper  is  that  on 
which  the  watermark  reads  rightly  when  held  up 
to  the  light  ” ;  these  things  most  students  have 
learnt  before  they  commence  to  design,  for  surely 
they  pass  through  a  course  of  drawing  before 
attempting  to  create. 

Some  of  the  drawings  of  animals,  and  the 
reproductions  of  illuminated  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  are  good. 

Francis  W.  Bedford. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE. 

Measured  Drawings  of  Old  Oak  Furniture,  also  of  some 
Remains  of  Architectural  Woodwork,  Plastcnvork, 
Metalwork,  Glazing,  dc.  By  John  Weytnouth  Hurrell. 
Imp.  4:0.,  containing  110  Plates.  Lond.  1902.  Price  Two 
Guineas  net.  [B.  T.  Batsford,  94,  High  Holhorn,  W.C.] 

This  volume  promises  to  form  an  important 
addition  to  the  works  already  published  on  furni¬ 
ture  and  internal  finishings.  The  examples 
selected  for  illustration  in  works  dealing  with  this 
subject  are  usually  of  the  monumental,  over¬ 
ornamented  type,  which  are  not  likely  to  prove  of 
much  use  to  the  designers  of  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Hurrell,  on  the  contrary,  has  made  a  most 
happy  selection  of  the  simpler  examples  of 
domestic  furniture,  panellings,  ceilings,  &e.  of  the 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  in 


which  the  effect  produced  is  entirely  due  to  pleas¬ 
ing  proportion  and  richness  of  moulding.  Good 
English  oak,  from  the  beauty  of  its  colour  and 
markings,  as  well  as  from  its  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility,  offers  cabinetmakers  greater  advantages 
than  almost  any  other  wood.  The  elevations, 
sections,  and  full-size  details  throughout  the  book 
are  accurately  measured  and  carefully  drawn,  and 
give  just  that  information  which  is  so  valuable 
and  interesting  to  the  student  and  designer.  The 
subjects,  including  cabinets,  chests,  and  tables, 
are  many  of  them  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  all 
are  typical,  as  showing  how  the  old  cabinetmakers 
appreciated  the  value  of  breadth  in  design  and 
skilfully  applied  their  crude  ornament  to  its  best 
advantage.  The  work  further  contains  several 
interesting  examples  of  modelled  plaster  ceilings, 
and  some  sheets  of  well-designed  brass  furniture 
and  inlay. 

E.  Charles. 


LEGAL 


London  Building  Act  1894,  s.  84  :  Wooden  Stands  : 
Duties  of  District  Surveyors. 


The  case  stated  between  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Councillors  of  the  City  of  Westminster  and  certain  of  the 
District  Surveyors  upon  the  questions  relating  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  District  Surveyors  and  builders  with  regard  to  the 
erection  of  wooden  stands  and  other  structures  under 
section  84  of  the  London  Building  Act  1894,  the  licensing 
of  which  was  transferred  from  the  London  County  Council 
to  the  newly  constituted  boroughs  under  the  London 
Government  Act  1899,  was  heard  and  decided  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  on  15th  May  last.  The 
final  order  of  the  Court,  omitting  the  preamble,  was  as 
follows : — 

Upon  reading  the  questions  submitted  for  the  decision 
of  this  Court  under  section  29  of  the  London 
Government  Act  1899,  in  the  form  of  a  special  case 
agreed  on  between  the  parties  ;  and  upon  hearing 
Mr.  Manisty,  of  Counsel  for  the  Mayor,  Alderman 
and  Councillors  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  Mr. 
Maemorran,  of  Counsel  for  Thomas  Henry  Watson, 
William  Alfred  Large,  Kobert  Kerr,  Edward  Dru 
Drury,  Charles  Forster  Hayward,  Alfred  Williams, 
and  William  Hewson  Lees,  District  Surveyors, 
acting  under  the  London  Building  Acts,  within  the 
said  City :  This  Court  doth  decide  the  said  ques¬ 
tions  as  follows,  videlicet: — 

1.  The  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  District  Sur¬ 

veyors  with  respect  to  the  supervision  or  inspection 
of  wooden  structures,  falling  under  section  84  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  have  not  been  transferred  to 
the  City  Council  and  its  officers,  but  the  District 
Surveyors  have  no  powers,  duties,  or  liabilities 
under  the  Licenses  granted  by  the  City  Council. 

2.  Wooden  structures  falling  within  the  said  section  84 

are  works  of  which  the  District  Surveyor  should 
have  notice  under  section  145  of  the  said  Act  in  a 
proper  case. 

3.  The  right  to  receive  the  fees  for  such  supervision  and 

inspection,  specified  in  paragraph  15  of  the  said 
special  case,  has  not  lapsed,  nor  has  it  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  City  Council  or  its  officers. 
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DUTIES  AS  TO  DRAINS.— I. 

Uy  Alcieenon  Ruikeii,  Jlarrister-at-Law  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


“  Wells,  drains,  and  sewage  outfalls  are 
My  own  peculiar  fad. 

1  learnt  a  lesson  once.  It  ran 
Thus,”  quoth  that  most  veracious  man  : 

I  ^]PL1N(  i’S  hero  had  his  reasons  for  desiring 
|4  “  well-liushed  culverts  ”  with  such  happy 

*  ^  results  to  his  district.  The  architect  may 
have  no  mad  commissariat  elephant  chasing  him 
along  a  choked-up  drain  to  fear,  but  only  the 
watchful  vigilance  of  a  very  sane  Council  and 
surveyor. 

1.  Methods  of  Enforcing.  -There  are  three 
methods  of  forcing  the  owner  of  a  house  to  drain 
it.  In  an  urban  district  there  is  the  “  penal 
method  ”  under  section  25  of  the  lMl.A.,in  the  case 
of  a  new  or  renewed  house,  and  in  all  districts 
there  is  the  “  expense  ”  or  “  subsequent  altera¬ 
tion  ”  method  as  to  new  or  old  houses  (under 
section  2H  of  the  I’.II.A.  1H75)  ;  finally,  there  is 
the  nuisance  method  with  regard  to  all  landed 
property  (under  sections  !)1,  Ac.,  of  the  same  Act). 
Another  duty  may  he  to  pay  for  sewers  in  certain 
cases.*  As  regards  duties  as  to  removal  of  dry 
refuse,  I  speak  in  my  excursus  on  the  subject 
added  to  the  previous  lecture.t 

2.  Penal  Method.-  The  first  of  these  four  matters 
is  the  “  penal  method,”  under  section  25  of  the 
P.II.A.  LS75.  The  section  reads  thus: — 

It  shall  not  he  lawful  in  any  urban  district  newly  to  erect 
(pars.  2;i-‘26)  any  house  (pars.  ;M8,  and  iy-‘22|,  or  to  re¬ 
build  any  house  which  has  been  pulled  down  to  the 
ground  door  (pars.  ‘JT-ilo),  or  to  occupy  (pars.  S,  5  and3(j-40) 
.  .  .  unless  and  until  a  covered  drain  (pars,  b',.)  and  70)  or 
drains  be  constructed  of  such  size  (par.  71)  and  materials 
(par.  72)  and  at  such  level  (par.  73)  and  with  such  fall 
(par.  73)  as  on  the  report  (pars.  43-41)  and  58)  of  the 
surveyor  may  appear  to  the  urban  authority  (pars.  51-()8) 
to  be  necessary  (par.  74)  for  the  effectual  (par.  74)  drainage 
(par.  75)  of  such  house  {ubi  supra,  and  pars.  75,  76,  and  77), 
and  the  drain  or  drains  so  to  he  constructed  shall  empty 
into  any  (par.  78)  sewer  (imr.  70)  which  the  urban  autho¬ 
rity  are  entitled  to  use  (par.  80)  and  which  is  within  100 
feet  (par.  82)  of  some  part  of  the  site  (par.  83)  of  the  house 
{ubi  supra)  to  be  built  or  rebuilt  ;  but  if  no  such  means  of 
drainage  are  within  that  distance,  then  shall  empty  into 
such  covered  cesspool  (par.  84),  or  other  place  (paT  84) 
not  being  under  any  house,  as  the  urban  authority  direct. 

Any  person  who  causes  any  house  to  be  erected  or  any 
drain  to  be  constructed  in  contravention  of  this  section 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  (par.  85)  not  exceeding  £50. 


•*'  P.II.A.  =  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  Max.  =  Maxwell 
on  Statutes,  latest  ed.  Lumley  =  Luinley’s  P.H.A.,latest  ed. 

^  Mr.  Barker’s  previous  lecture  as  to  Rights  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Joukn.\l  R.I.B.A.  for  8th  June,  27th  July, 
and  31st  August,  1901. 


The  section  only  applies  to  an  urban  district, 
or  to  a  rural  district  which  has  been  urbanised 
under  section  276  of  the  P.II.A. 

(Jn  this  section  numerous  questions  arise. 
First,  Does  the  section  apply  ?  What  is  a  house 
and  what  is  not  ?  (pars.  B  to  IB).  What  can  be 
considered  to  be  part  of  the  house  ?  (pars.  19  to  23). 
When  is  a  house  considered  as  “  newly  erected  ”  ? 
and  when  can  it  be  said  to  have  been  “  pulled 
down  to  the  ground  Boor”?  (pars.  23  to  40). 
What,  also,  does  the  section  mean  by  “  occupying” 
the  ‘‘  house  ”  ? 

Secondly,  if  it  applies,  what  are  the  require¬ 
ments  both  as  regards  the  structure  of  the  drain 
and  also  in  respect  of  the  destination  of  the 
sewage  ?  With  regard  to  structure  we  ask,  in 
order  to  see  if  the  orders  are  proper  and  legal, 
“  What  discretion  has  the  Council  ”  ?  We  shall  see 
that  the  Council  may  act  inaccurately  and  harshly, 
but  that  it  is  bound  to  exercise  a  discretion, 
which  must  he  mature,  unprejudiced,  relevant, 
not  delegated,  and  must  be  punctual,  and  not 
actually  lead  to  nuisance.  if  these  rules  be 
carried  out,  we  have  no  appeal  against  it.  I  shall 
also  discuss  the  surveyor  and  his  report. 

Then,  again,  wTat  is  comprised  in  these  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  size,  materials,  level,  and  fall,  which 
together  with  number  of  drains  constitute  the 
five  structural  matters  as  to  which  they  can 
command  us  ? 

As  regards  destination,  there  is  the  question  as 
to  whether  you  can  choose  your  sewer,  what 
sewers  can  be  used,  what  meaning  the  words 
”  entitled  to  use  ”  bear,  as  to  how  the  100  feet  is 
to  be  measured,  as  to  what  “  site  ”  and  “  house  ” 
mean,  and  what  is  included  in  “  house.” 

Further,  we  consider  the  alternative  destination 
of  cesspools  and  other  places,  what  they  are, 
and  what  latitude  the  Council  has  in  prescribing 
them.  Finally,  we  note  that  there  is  no  penalty 
for  occupying,  and  consider  who  pays  for  and  has 
to  make  drain  and  cesspool. 

(Par.  41  contains  a  complete  summary  of  all 
the  remaining  questions  with  references  to  pars.) 

“  House”  or  Not. 

We  will  therefore  investigate  as  to  whether  the 
building  which  we  are  required  under  section  25 
to  drain  is  or  will  be  a  ”  house  ”  at  all.  If  it  is 
not  or  will  not  be  a  ”  house  ”  (provided  also  that 
it  is  not  part  of  one),  we  can  defy  the  section,  for  we 
shall  not  be  erecting  or  rebuilding,  or  occupying 
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a  “house,’*  and,  not  being  a  house,  no  drains  will  be 
“  necessary  ”  for  its  “  effectual  drainage.”  Even 
open  land  may,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  lecture, 
be  sufficient  to  give  us  rights,  but  it  requires  a 
“  house  ”  to  enforce  upon  us  duties  under  section  25. 

3.  Why  is  “  erecting'  ”  punished  ?  Differences  bet'ween 
‘‘ Houses  by  Plan  ”  and  “  Houses  by  Employment.” — 
One  difficulty  should  be  faced  at  the  outset.  The 
building  owner  can  be  fined  for  erecting  or  re¬ 
building  a  house  without  proper  drains,  even 
before  that  house  is  put  up.  The  reason  of  this 
is  plain,  for,  if  badly-drained  structures  are  put 
up  which  would,  from  their  external  character, 
lure  tenants,  workmen,  shop  assistants,  or  the  like, 
to  coming  and  spending  a  large  portion  of  the  day 
there,  it  would  be  most  unwise  of  the  State  to  wait 
till  they  were  so  occupied.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure  (j  4).*  It  is  no  good  shutting  the  door 
when  the  mare  has  got  out.  The  surveyor  cannot 
be  always  round  the  corner  waiting  to  see  that 
the  building  is  not  so  occupied,  and  so  he  is  given 
powers  very  early  in  the  day.  If  persons  choose 
to  go  into  a  pigsty  or  a  haybarn,  or  a  caravan, 
or  houseboat,  that  is  their  own  look-out ;  they 
cannot  expect  drains ;  but,  if  the  building  looks 
more  or  less  like  a  house,  then  the  State  says  that 
they  shall  not  be  bound  to  see  to  the  drainage 
every  time  they  take  a  house  or  office,  or  accept 
a  situation  in  it.  If  in  the  plans  these  resemble 
buildings  commonly  used  as  houses,  they  are 
“houses,”  and  the  surveyor  can  interfere. 

4.  Houses  by  Plan.— But  what  do  we  mean  by 
“commonly  used  as  houses”?  This  question 
we  shall  enter  into  more  fully.  The  use  must  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  abode — i.e.  indoor, 
human,  many-houred  {i.e.  for  a  good  part  of  the 
day  or  night,  without  much  interruption),  and 
habitual,  that  is  to  say,  the  building  must  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose  only  now  and  then,  or  only 
temporarily,  like  a  shanty. 

But  then,  you  ask,  how  can  the  surveyor  say 
what  we  will  do  with  a  building  from  merely 
looking  at  the  plans  ?  The  means  of  prophecy 
are  to  hand  in  the  character  of  the  house.  Does 
it  on  the  plans  resemble  buildings  so  used  in 
that  it  is  to  have  a  roof,  walls,  a  door  and 
window  (perhaps  a  chimney),  sufficient  capacity 
for  men  moving  in  it,  also  permanence  and  other 
marks  usually  found  in  houses  used  as  above 
described,  viz.,  for  the  purposes  of  a  human, 
indoor,  many-houred,  habitual  inhabitancy 
(whether  nocturnal  or  not)  ?  Is  it  therefore  likely 
to  lure  tenants  or  servants  ?  If  it  answers  this 
description  then  it  is  a  “  house  by  plan.” 

The  reader  may  ask.  Why  talk  so  vaguely 
about  the  usual  marks  of  houses  usually  occu¬ 
pied  in  such  and  such  a  way ;  why  not  say 
simply  that  a  building  is  not  a  house  by  plan, 
unless  it  has  doors,  chimney,  roof,  windows,  and 


*  The  italic  letters  refer  to  the  notes  appended  to  each  part. 


walls,  and  is  permanent  and  not  too  miniature  ? 
Well,  an  engine-house  has  these,  but  it  is  not  a 
house,  so  has  a  cowhouse.  Again,  I  can  only 
give  principles  ;  the  reader  must  act  as  a  jury  and 
apply  those  principles  to  facts.  Principles  are 
always  vague,  and  never  more  so  than  when 
definition  is  concerned.  Further,  as  definite 
authorities  on  “  house,”  under  section  25,  are  so 
rare,  we  must  consider  principles — t.e.  the  “why  ” — 
to  ascertain,  if  other  cases  apply  when  they  decide 
as  to  facts,  i.e. — as  to  the  “  what.” 

5  Houses  by  Employment. — The  other  offence  is 
“  occupying  ”  a  house  before  it  has  been  properly 
drained.  We  have  just  considered  a  house  which 
was  such  owing  to  its  design  or  structure.  I  now 
come  to  a  house  which  becomes  such  by  employ¬ 
ment.  It  may  have  been  a  house  by  structure, 
and  its  occupation  may  only  go  to  confirm  its 
“  housiness.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not 
have  been  a  house  on  the  plans,  but  may  have 
become  such  solely  by  employment.  In  what 
cases  can  this  happen  ?  Only  in  one  way,  viz., 
when  people  are  taught  or  employed  there,  for 
this  makes  it  either  “  a  school,  a  factory,  or  a 
place  where  persons  are  employed.”  When  we 
come  to  discuss  the  definition  clause,  which 
includes  these  in  the  term  “house,”  we  shall  see 
that  even  here  a  certain  amount  of  housiness  is 
needed.  To  occupy  a  “house”  or  a  school, 
factory,  or  other  building  in  which  persons  are 
employed  until  it  has  been  properly  drained  is,  I 
think,  an  indictable  offence  since  it  has  no  penalty 
attached.  No  apology  is  needed  for  considering 
the  offence  of  occupying  a  drainless  house.  For, 
why  put  up  a  house  which  cannot  be  used  ? 

6.  House  by  plan  (continued) — We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  investigate  the  problems  which  will 
arise,  and  in  my  experience  have  arisen.  If  our 
structure  will  be  a  dwelling,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say.  If  it  will  be  a  statue  or  a  fountain, 
an  open-air  convenience  or  a  pigsty,  the  surveyor 
can  say  nothing.  But  suppose  it  is  to  be  a  lock¬ 
up  shop  or,  say,  a  public  hall  with  no  caretaker, 
an  ordinary  stable  or  temporary  shanty,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  legally  consecrated  Anglican 
church,  or,  again,  suppose  it  is  a  factory  or  a 
workshop,  or  a  dairy  farm  or  a  livery  stable,  or  a 
warehouse,  need  we  drain  it  under  the  section? 
I  have  heard  of  people  living  in  piggeries  which 
had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  house  even  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  Can  the  building 
owner  be  forced  to  drain  these  ?  We  shall  see 
that  he  cannot  be  forced  to  do  so  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  as  they  are  not  “  houses.”  But  there  may 
be  other  means  of  punishing  him  (see  later 
“  occupying  ”). 

7.  Popular,  Particular,  and  Definitionary  Meanings. 
— There  are  three  factors  to  be  considered  in 
interpreting  the  word  ;  the  general  meaning — in 
popular  parlance ;  the  special  meaning  in  our 
particular  section,  either  as  actually  or  by  analogy 
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from  other  cases,  likely  to  be  given  by  judicial 
interpretation  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  meaning  super- 
added  by  the  debnition  clause. 

We  may  find  that  in  popular  parlance  our 
structure  is  not  a  “  bouse.”  We  may  bnd  that, 
even  when  the  Courts  give  the  word  its  particular 
common-law  meaning  under  our  particular 
section,  the  building  we  plan  is  not  a  “  bouse  ”  ; 
still,  there  is  a  third  card  with  which  our  vigilant 
friend  the  surveyor  may  try  to  trump  us,  and  that 
is  the  definition  clause.  J>y  this  I  mean  the 
artificial  statutory  meaning  which  llarliament  has 
superadded  to  the  word.  The  Legislature  is  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  land.  It  may  speak  in  a 
cipher  or  jargon  of  its  own,  and  by  its  dread  fiat 
may  (though  it  does  not)  include  a  jampot,  a  wheel- 
harrow,  or  a  signpost,  or  other  like  objects  under 
the  term  “  house.”  The  definitionary  meaning, 
however,  in  no  way  extends  the  class  of  houses  by 
plan,  hut  only  of  houses  by  employment  ;  but 
licnnett  v.  Harding,  discussed  par.  17,  is  most 
useful  as  to  houses  by  plan. 

8.  Popular  Meaning  of  “  House.” — In  ascertaining 
the  popular  meaning  we  must  not  he  troubled 
with  the  etymology.  We  do  not  care  what  the 
word  meant  to  llengist  and  Ilorsa,  but  what  it 
means  now.  So  also  the  primary  meaning  may 
in  this  enlightened  age  be  uncommon. 

We  ask  first,  “  J.s  a  building  a  house,  unless  it 
he  an  abode  for  man?"  ‘The  Century  Dictionary 
gives  the  primary  meaning  of  “  house  ”  as  “  a 
place  of  occupation,  e.g.  a  dwelling-house,  banking- 
house.”  and  a  tertiary  meaning  as  “  other  store 
places  such  as  a  warehouse,  tool-house,  or  cow¬ 
house.”  Old  JoJuison  defines  it  as  (1st)  a  place 
of  human  abode,  (‘2nd)  of  any  abode.  The  New 
English  Dictionary  defines  a  ‘‘  house  ”  as — “  la,  a 
building  for  human  habitation,  especially  a  build¬ 
ing  that  is  the  ordinary  dwelling  place  of  a  family  ; 
2  and  Ha,  a  building  for  human  occupation  for 
some  purpose  other  than  an  ordinary  dwelling,  or 
for  cattle,  birds,  Ac.  (usually  coupled  with  a  de¬ 
scriptive  noun)  ;  Hb,  business  houses  (not  always 
so  coupled).” 

Common-sense  says  that  a  “  house  ”  usually 
means  a  dwelling-house  for  human  beings.  A 
man  would  hardly  point  to  a  stable  and  say, 
“  That  is  my  house.” 

Then  the  -fudges  have  their  ideas  as  to  the 
general  popular  meaning  of  the  word.  (1  am  not 
now  dealing  with  its  common-law  meaning  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases.)  These  agree  that  a  building 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  “house”  unless  it  has 
sufficient  size  for  a  man  to  move  about  in  it,  and 
more  or  less  permanent  [Chapman  v.  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland,  7  Q.L.D.  140),  and  unless  it  is  struc¬ 
turally  designed  for  the  habitation  not  of  pigs  or 
spades  or  hales  of  cloth  or  sacks  of  flour,  but  of 
man.  It  is  only  a  house  if  there  are  windows, 
chimneys  [Daniel  v.  Coulsling,  14  L..I.,  C.P.  70), 
and  an  entrance  capable  of  being  closed  fibid. 


and  Esdaile  v.  London  Asst.,  4G  J.  P.  103)  ;  and 
according  to  Lord  Esher  [Wright  v.  Ingle  [1885], 
1()  Q.B.l).  375),  that  apo.stle  of  common-sense, 
an  open  hay  or  cart-shed,  a  cowhouse,  or  a  green¬ 
house  used  only  for  sheltering  plants  can  never  he 
a  “  house.”  Another  .fudge,  however,  says  that 
it  is  only  the  primary  meaning  of  “  house  ’’which 
requires  fitness  for  man  to  dwell  in,  and  that  in 
popular  language  the  word  might  include  other 
iuiildings  [Surnain  v.  Durley,  14  M.  &  W.  181)  ; 
and  Grant  v.  Langston  (1900,  A.C.  383)  rather 
confirms  this,  but  to  me  it  is  clear  that  nothing 
less  than  human  abode  can  make  a  “  house  ”  in 
the  popular  sense. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is  whether  this 
abode  need  be  nocturnal — i.e.  whether  a  building 
can  be  called  a  “house”  in  the  popular  sense 
though  a  man  does  not  sleep  there  (except 
the  workman  at  his  morning  and  afternoon 
siesta  !).  The  dictionaries  seem  to  say  that 
nocturnal  habitation  is  unnecessary,  and  in 
liichards  v.  Swansea,  9  Ch.  D.  425  (as  to  com¬ 
pulsory  purchase),  it  was  said  that  in  ordinary 
parlance  the  word  “house”  can  include  shops. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  authority  of  The 
Yorks  Insurance  Co.  v.  Clayton  (1881),  8  Q.B.l). 
423,  for  excluding  shops,  offices,  and  warehouses 
from  the  category  of  houses  in  the  ordinary  popu¬ 
lar  meaning.  In  my  opinion  a  building  may 
be  a  house  though  no  one  sleeps  there,  but  if  a 
stable  is  a  house,  it  is  the  man,  not  the  horse,  who 
makes  it  such. 

To  sum  up,  then,  a  house  in  popular  parlance  is 
a  place  for  human  abode  by  day  or  night,  and  by 
abode  is  meant  many-houred  occupation. 

Now  we  leave  the  general  populai'  intent  and 
consider  the  particular  meaning  which  the  -fudges 
(apart  from  any  express  statutory  definition)  would 
assign  to  the  word  “  house  ”  in  our  section. 

9.  General  Purpose  of  Section  25. — Before  we  can 
properly  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“  house,”  we  must  ascertain  the  object  of  the 
Public  Health  x\ct  generally  and  of  this  section 
(25)  in  particular.  (Max.  95)  [j  4). 

"When  our  legislators  passed  the  Public  Health 
Acts  of  1848  and  1875,  England  had  just  been 
visited  with  a  scourge,  terrible  though  well 
deserved,  on  account  of  her  sanitary  sins.  The 
horrible  way  in  which  the  people  lived  can  be 
read  in  the  reports  of  the  debates,  and  in  histories 
of  the  time. 

An  efficient  Public  Health  Act  must  be  to  some 
extent  a  private  health  act,  for  private  unclean- 
liiiess  and  disease  lead  to  public  epidemics,  and 
thus  we  have  public  and  private  sanitation  alike 
provided  for  in  the  Acts. 

Public  nuisances  are  dealt  with  in  the  sections 
as  to  nuisances  and  also  by  the  common  law,  and 
so  there  is  no  reason  for  straining  section  25  so  as 
to  make  it  apply  to  them.  The  public  is  well  able 
to  defend  itself. 
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A  private  nuisance,  however,  is  not  so  easily 
touched,  for  private  people,  such  as  tenants  and 
shop  assistants,  would  prefer  any  disease  to  that 
worst  of  complaints  a  lawsuit.  They  could 
sometimes  sue  for  breach  of  the  contract  of  lease 
or  service,  but,  as  they  never  would,  the  law 
wisely  puts  matters  into  higher  and  wiser  hands 
by  the  sections. 

We  may  go  further  and  say  that  one  would 
expect  special  attention  to  be  given  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  indoor  places  (see  Baker's,  Blashill’s, 
and  Bennett's  cases,  jjosf) — i.e.  places  with  walls 
and  a  roof  and  door,  since  smells  and  bad  drains 
are  comparatively  harmless  in  the  open  air.  Also 
that  the  fact  that  human  beings  (for  the  Act  is  not 
an  Animals’  Act)  spend  some  hours  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  such  a  place,  and  do  not  merely  go  in 
and  out  (like  a  labourer  who  goes  into  a  pigsty  to 
feed  the  pigs),  but  stay  long  enough  to  need  con¬ 
veniences,  and  therefore  drains,  would  call  for 
special  interference  by  the  State.  So  would  the 
fact  that  it  was  habitually,  and  not  merely  tem¬ 
porarily  or  on  some  particular  occasions,  used  as 
a  place  in  which  to  spend  such  hours — i.e.  that  it 
was  of  a  permanent  nature,  not  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  shanty,  or  a  building  only  used  at  a  fair. 
Merely  private  nuisances  not  necessarily  in 
“  houses  ”  are  dealt  with  by  the  Act  elsewhere, 
for  some  of  the  “  nuisances  ”  defined  and  pimished 
by  the  P.H.A.  are  private  nuisances,  so  we 
need  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  we  find  that 
section  25  is  confined  exclusively  to  these  last 
cases  where  the  oeccupation  is  human,  indoor, 
many-houred,  and  habitual. 

And  this  is  just  what  we  do  find  on  reading  the 
section,  and  considering  the  cases  of  Baker  v. 
Portsmouth  (L.  E.  3  Ex.  D.  4) ;  Blashill  v. 
Chambers  (L.  E.  14  Ch.  484,  per  Grove,  J.),  and 
Bennett  v.  Harding,  quoted  later  (par.  17). 

It  is  true  that  an  undrained  sty  or  byre,  an 
insanitary  open-air  convenience,  or  even  a  dead 
horse  may  lead  to  disease  ;  but  are  we  for  that 
reason  to  say  that  the  sty  or  byre  or  the  defunct 
charger  on  some  private  field  from  which  danger¬ 
ous  effluvium  arises  is  a  “  house  ”  ?  Not  even 
the  English  language,  as  interpreted  by  a  people 
which  pre-eminently  has  become  word-blind, 
could  bear  such  a  strain.  If  this  had  been  in¬ 
tended,  why  did  not  the  section  say  simply  “  All 
foul  and  noxious  liquids  must  be  drained.”  My 
opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,  section  75,  uses  the  wider 
words  “house  or  building.”  The  framers  of  the 
P.H.A.  did  not  see  fit  to  expressly  include 
buildings. 

The  section  was  passed  (we  shall  see  it  had  a 
further  object)  in  order  to  prevent  the  enter¬ 
prising  builder  from  erecting  structures  which, 
when  the  cloud  of  the  surveyor’s  presence  had 
rolled  by,  could  with  a  little  paper  or  paint  be 
converted  into  parlours  or  bedrooms  and  in  which 


“  stained-glass  windows  ”  are,  as  Thackeray  tells 
us,  “  a  substitute  for  drains,”  and  was  designed  to 
foil  him  when  he  thus  would  catch  in  his  insani¬ 
tary  toils  the  homeless  wanderer  with  his  vagrant 
furniture  and  perhaps  “  a  large  wife  and  family  ” 
on  a  bleak  November  day.  For  these  same  in¬ 
mates  well-ventilated  rooms  are  similarly  secured 
under  the  sections  which  allow  by-laws  to  be 
made. 

But  is  this  all  ?  Are  we  still  further  to  narrow 
the  word  to  sleejiing-places  ?  What  about  shop 
assistants  in  an  insanitary  shop,  or  performers 
and  audiences  in  an  undrained  theatre  ?  A  shop¬ 
man,  in  spite  of  “  St.  Lubbock,”  often  lives  longer 
in  his  shop  than  in  his  house.  One  knows  that 
many  people  sleep  with  their  mouths  open  and 
their  windows  shut ;  but  is  a  man  so  very  much 
less  at  the  mercy  of  bad  drains  by  day  than  he  is 
by  night,  that  we  are  entitled  to  limit  the  section 
so  as  to  exclude  diurnal  occupiers  from  its  pro¬ 
tection  ?  Typhoid  germs  do  not  sleep  in  the  day¬ 
time.  We  have  seen  that  a  shop  may  be  a  house 
in  popular  parlance,  and  later  we  shall  see  that  in 
our  case  it  is.  To  make  a  learned  pun,  provided 
the  inhabitancy  is  diuturna  (for  a  long  period,  i.e. 
for  some  hours)  it  may  be  only  diurna  (during 
the  day). 

10.  Analogous  Cases  on  particular  Meaning  of 
“House.” — Now  we  will  consider  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  word  “house  ”  has  been  stretched  and 
squeezed  in  the  interpretation  of  other  Acts,  in  order 
to  see  how  far  we  dare  contort  it  in  construing 
the  section.  A  word  is  like  a  chameleon,  and  takes 
its  colour  from  the  context  and  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  Thus,  if  a  statute  breathes  out  threaten- 
ings  of  death  on  those  guilty  of  “piracy”  you 
know  that  the  gentle  borrower  of  other  people’s 
ideas  is  not  in  danger  of  the  hangman’s  noose. 
We  must,  therefore,  take  the  cases  that  I  shall 
allude  to  for  what  they  are  worth.  Cases  on 
voting,  poor  rates,  burglary,  arson,  removal  of 
house  refuse,  and  Market  Acts,  &c.,  I  dismiss  at 
once  as  misleading  (a).  There  are,  however, 
other  decisions  as  to  Church  rates  on  houses,  and 
nuisance  from  an  overcrov^^ded  house.  These,  with 
Bennett  v.  Harding  {inf} a),  show  how  the  purpose 
of  the  section  must  be  considered.  Then  we  find 
decisions  as  to  Inhabited  “  House”  Duty,  which, 
in  spite  of  a  case  as  to  Improvement  Eates,  show 
that  diurnal  occupation  is  sufficient.  Then  there 
is  a  case  as  to  paving  expenses,  which  shows  that 
human  habitation  alone  can  make  a  “  house,” 
and  also  that  an  ecclesiastical  or  statutory  pro¬ 
hibition  of  residence  can  prevent  a  building  from 
becoming  a  “  house  ”  in  spite  of  the  contrary 
doctrine  in  the  matter  of  Building  Lines.  A 
Conveyancing  case  shows  that  diurnal  abode  can 
make  a  house,  and  is  explained  away  so  far  as  it 
seems  to  say  that  non-human  abode  can  do  so. 
Certain  cases  as  the  word  “building”  show  a 
fortiori  how  the  word  house  must  be  narrowed. 
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1  remind  the  reader  of  my  remarks  at  the  outset 
that  the  section  only  deals  with  houses  by 
plan  so  far  as  erecting  or  rebuilding  is  concerned 
{see  par.  3). 

There  is  then  a  case  as  to  Church  rates,  which 
under  a  London  Act  were  levied  on  “houses” 
there,  so  that  the  people  who  were  married  or 
buried  in  a  parish  should  pay  for  the  pleasure. 
Thus,  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  though  the  scene  of 
many  stage  deaths,  did  not  need  the  sexton,  for  no 
one  lived  there,  and  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
it  was  held  not  to  be  a  “  house  ”  {Surnaoi  v. 
Darlv.y,  1845,  14  M.  &  W.  141).  The  theatre  did 
not  need  a  gravedigger,  but  it  might  need  a  drain- 
digger. 

The  case  of  11.  v.  2Iead,  11  T.L.IL  242,  is  also 
instructive  on  general  grounds.  The  philan¬ 
thropic  defendant  was  held  guilty  of  nuisance 
under  section  1)1  of  our  Act  for  allowing  a 
chapel  to  he  overcrowded  during  the  night. 
There  w’as  no  sleeping  accommodation,  except 
pews,  in  the  chapel,  and  yet  it  was  held  to  be  an 
overcrowded  “house.”  Justice  Wills  said:  “It 
would  he  lamentable  if  it  were  not  so,  for  then 
the  sort  of  building  to  which  the  mischief  of  the 
Act  most  applied  would  be  excluded  from  its  ope¬ 
ration  ”  (same  considerations  in  Bennett  v. 
llarditig,  jwst,  par.  17).  For  all  this  I  do  not 
think  a  pigsty  inhabited  by  tramps  need  he 
deemed  under  section  25. 

When  inhabited  house  duty  was  the  question,  the 
Court  included  a  hank  (1881,  Chapman  v.  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  7  (^.L.D.  130)  and  a  block  of 
business  premises  {A.-G.  v.  Mutual,  dc.,  1876, 
1  Ex.  1).  469)  (contra,  in  ordinary  parlance  Lrett, 
L.J.,  in  Yorks  I.  Co.  v.  Clayton,  1881,  8  Q.E.D. 
at  425),  all  of  which  w'ere  deserted  by  night. 
The  Judges  decided  thus  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
where  an  Act  mulcts  the  nation  in  taxes  the 
Courts  will  not  usually  help  the  Legislature  by 
stretching  words  (Wax.).  The  Court,  therefore, 
must  have  thought  this  to  he  no  stretch  of 
language  at  all.  Grant  v.  Langston  has  already 
been  alluded  to. 

Y'et  in  Hole  v.  2Iilton  (31  J.P.  804)  it  was  decided 
that  business  premises  are  not  “  houses  ”  for 
improvement  rates.  Here,  you  see,  the  Judges 
■would  not  stretch  the  word  so  as  to  include  build¬ 
ings  which  equally  with  houses  gained  by  the 
improvements.  (“  Business  premises  are  not 
houses,  hut  if  a  man  sleep  in  his  shop  it  is.”) 
Would  they  be  as  unyielding  in  our  case  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  secure  sanitation  to  something  not  clearly 
a  house  by  broadening  the  meaning  of  the  word  ? 

Then,  as  to  those  dear  familiar  expenses, 

it  was  held  that  the  Legislature  intended  that  those 
who  gained  should  pay  and  that  the  whole  frontage 
should  be  exhausted,  and  yet  cowhouses  and  cart- 
sheds  were  held  not  to  be  “  hoirses  ”  (Wright  v. 
Ingle  (1885),  16  Q.B.D.  379).  Here  though,  pav¬ 
ing  expenses  not  being  penal,  the  construction 


might  be  liberal,  a  fortiori  they  are  not  such 
under  our  section. 

Still  more  curiously,  where  prohibition  against 
dwelling  was  stamped  on  a  building  by  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law,  church  where  persons  are  forbidden  to 
sleep  (at  least  in  beds),  (b),  as  in  the  case  of  an 
Anglican  consecrated  (Angell  v.  Paddington,  3 
(pB.  714  ;  contra,  is  not  such,  Wright  v.  Bigle, 
Caiger  v.  St.  2Iary,  Islington,  50  L.  J.,  M.C.  59  ?) 
or  by  statute  law,  as  in  other  cases,  such  buildings 
were  held  not  to  he  houses,  although  in  many 
cases  they  would  he  the  greatest  gainers  when  the 
pavement  was  laid.  (If  the  prohibition  is  stamped 
only  on  the  owners  or  trustees,  as  in  the  case  of 
schools  under  the  School  Sites  Acts,  this  does  not 
apply,  and,  anyhow,  by  the  definition  clause  schools 
are  houses  ivhen  so  used  (e)). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  building  lines 
(under  a  local  Act)  a  church  was  held  to  be  a 
house,  as  a  too  prominent  church,  though  a  useful 
reminder  to  the  passers-by,  would  equally  with  a 
dwelling-house  obstruct  tlie  air  of  a  street  (Folke¬ 
stone  v.  Woodward,  15  Eq.  159),  and  thus  frus¬ 
trate  one  of  tlie  great  objects  (Leicester  v.  Brown, 
62  L.J.,  M.C.  24)  of  such  restriction.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  we  find  the  word  stretched  to  serve  the  object 
of  the  Act.  Would  the  Judges  say  that,  in  order 
to  carry  out  section  25,  a  church  must  have 
drains  ?  (c)  Cases,  like  the  above,  as  to  building 
lines  are  distinguishable ;  they  considered  the 
outside  of  the  building  and  its  obstructiveness, 
ours  considers  the  inside  and  its  sanitary  needs. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  a  Land  Clauses  or 
Conveyancing  case.  In  Richards  v.  Swansea  (9 
Ch.  1).  425)  it  was  held  that  in  conveyancer’s 
language  a  house  might  include  a  shop,  workshop, 
storehouse,  or  hospital  (pp.  432  and  438),  though 
in  the  ordinary'  sense  the  word  meant  dwelling- 
house  (we  are  not  told  that  the  storehouse  may 
be  one  unoccupied  by  man  by  day)  (p.  434).  The 
above  case  was  on  the  Land  Clauses  Acts  as  to 
compulsory  purchase,  but  then  these  are  construed 
in  the  same  way  as  Convey'ances  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  word.  The  Conveyancer’s  meaning, 
however,  is  not  blindly  to  be  adopted  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Public  Health  Act,  as  Lord  Esher  warns 
us  in  the  Shoreditch  fiats  case  (see  Lect.  2  as  to 
Origin  test  of  “  sewers,”  and  Max.  77-78).  He 
tells  us  the  purpose  of  the  Act  must  be  considered, 
and  so  I  think  that  only  so  far  as  a  building 
resembles  a  dwelling-house  in  being  structurally 
planned  for  continuous,  though  only  diurnal 
human  occupation,  is  it  a  “house.” 

This  exhausts  our  list  of  cases  as  to  “  houses,” 
but  certain  cases  as  to  “  buildings  ”  may  be  of  use 
in  a  fortiori  excluding  certain  structures  from  the 
category  of  houses.  Even  inhabited  erections,  if 
not  permanent,  do  not  come  under  a  by-law  as  to 
structure  of  “  buildings  ”  (Fielding  v.  Rhyl, 
3  C.P.D.,  272).  So  in  our  case  who  would  require 
a  permanent  drain  for  a  temporary  shanty  ? 
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Again,  structures  which  have  not  walls  {Slaugh¬ 
ter  V.  Sunderland,  60  L.J.,  M.C.  91  [structure]  ; 
Gery  v.  Black  Lion,  55  J.P.  711  [prohibition]) 
and  size  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  man  moving  about 
inside  them  {Leicester  v.  Broion,  62  L.J.,  M.C.  22 
[building  line  prohibition]  and  a  case  in  5  T.L.R. 
254  [structure])  are  not  “  buildings.”  As  to  walls 
and  size  the  argument  is  all  the  stronger,  because 
the  absence  of  these  characteristics  decided  against 
a  structure  being  called  a  “  building  ”  in  decisions 
as  to  negative  prohibitions  against  building,  which 
allow  of  a  broader  interpretation  to  the  word  than 
positive  provisions  as  to  structure  for  the  benefit 
of  inmates. 

II.  Summary  of  Particular  Common-law  Meaning 
of  Houses  (by  Plan). — To  sum  up,  then,  as  to  the 
particular  common-law  meaning  in  our  section. 
The  Church  rates  case  and  the  nuisance  case 
and  Baker’s,  Blashills’  and  Bennett's  eases  show 
how  the  purpose  of  the  section  must  be  considered. 
The  first-mentioned  case  shows  that  a  theatre 
may  be  a  “house”  under  the  section  if  it  does 
need  drains.  Diurnal  occupation  is  sufficient 
according  to  House  Duty  cases  and  Conveyancing 
cases  in  spite  of  Improvements  Rates  decisions, 
and  the  former  are  strong,  since  they  deal  with 
matters  requiring  strict  construction.  Human 
occupation  alone  can  make  a  building  a  house 
according  to  a  Paving  case,  which  with  other 
cases  shows  that  (in  spite  of  a  contrary  decision 
as  to  building  lines)  an  Anglican  consecrated 
church  can  never  he  a  house.  Then,  again,  even 
“  buildings  ”  require  permanence  and  internal 
capacity  and  also  walls,  as  cases  on  that  word 
testify. 

Piecing  these  decisions  and  the  popular  mean¬ 
ing  together,  and  viewing  them  in  the  light  of  the 
purpose  of  the  section  given  in  this  lecture 
(par.  9),  and  treating  Bennett  v.  Harding  {infra} 
as  an  a  fortiori  case,  we  get  the  meaning  given 
earlier  of  “houses  by  plan  ”  (par.  4).  Unless  our 
building  comes  within  that  meaning,  we  cannot  be 
punished  for  erecting  it  without  drains.  “  Occupy¬ 
ing  ”  is  another  matter,  and  as  to  this  the  definition 
clause,  given  later,  may  extend  our  liability,  as 
we  shall  see. 

As  regards  houses  by  plan,  I  may  append  a  few 
illustrations.  A  domestic  stable  is  not  a  house, 
but  a  livery  stable  in  which  the  horsekeeper  works 
continuously  probably  does  come  under  that  cate¬ 
gory.  A  casual  entertainment-room  may  not  be 
a  house,  a  theatre  may  be.  A  professional  laundry, 
so  to  speak,  is  a  house,  but  a  domestic  laundry  is 
not,  unless  of  course  it  is  part  of  a  house.  The 
case  of  Willesden  Provl.  L.C.  v.  Willesden  L.B. 
(1892,  2  Q.B.,  271)  does  not  apply,  for  there  the 
word  house  was  used  as  an  adjective  (see  my 
addendum  on  Scavenging  to  previous  lecture), 
and  the  object  of  the  section  was  different.  A 
domestic  cowbyre  is  not  a  house,  but  a  professional 
cowbyre  may  be,  where  people  specialise  apd  work 


there  exclusively.  An  Anglican  church  is  not  a 
house,  but  any  other  building  for  religious  worship 
may  be,  if  only  it  lays  itself  out  for  the  kind  of 
inhabitancy  above  defined.  If,  then,  a  building 
on  the  plan  resembles  “  houses  ”  used  as  above,  it 
will  be  a  house  by  plan. 

Of  course,  if  any  of  these  buildings  are  part  of 
a  house,  then  they  must  be  drained.  That  ques¬ 
tion  I  consider  later  (“  House  ”  Part  or  not). 
All  the  above  illustrations  must  be  tested  by  the 
principles  laid  down  and  others  may  be  added. 

12.  Definition  Clause.  House  =  Schools,  Factories, 
and  “other  Buildings  in  which,”  &c. — But  now  comes 
out  of  the  surveyor’s  sleeve  the  last  card — viz.  the 
definition  clause.  Definition  clauses  are  some¬ 
times  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  {A.-G.  v.  Worcester 
(1846),  15  L,J.,Eq.  398  ;  B.  v.  Cambs.,  7  A.  &  E. 
491 ;  Midland  B.  Co.  v.  Amhergate  B.  Co.,  10  Hare, 
369 ;  B.  V.  Pearse,  5  Q.B.D.,  389  ;  Max.  100a, 
Austerhery  v.  Oldham,  29  Ch.  D.  750),  but  still 
it  would  be  best  to  accept  it  in  full  until  the  Courts 
give  us  leave  to  partially  ignore  it.  According  to 
Section  4  (Definition  clause),  as  altered  by  the  Fac¬ 
tory  Act  1878,  when  the  context  allows  the  term 
“house  ”  “includes  schools,  also  factories  and  other 
buildings  in  which  persons  are  employed.”  I  may 
just  remark  generally  that  the  popular  meaning  of 
“house”  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  modify  the 
definition.  It  must  be  something  more  or  less 
“  housy.” 

13.  Definition  Clause  only  widens  term  “House” 
in  cases  of  “  Occupation  ”  (wrongfully). — Another 
thing  it  is  still  more  important  to  note.  The 
definition  can,  I  think,  only  extend  the  meaning  of 
“  hou.se  ”  so  as  to  include  something  not  having 
the  structural  characteristics  of  a  “  house,”  as 
described  above,  where  the  offence  is  “  occupying,” 
and  so  henceforth  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
“  houses  by  employment.” 

14.  House  (by  Employment)  =  Schools. — First  as  to 
“schools  ”  I  need  say  little,  except  that  a  cowhouse 
would  not  become  a  “  school  ”  merely  because 
farm  pupils  learnt  to  milk  cows  there.  There  may, 
however,  be  places  of  instruction  where  trades  or 
employment  are  the  sole  curriculum.  Are  these  for 
that  reason  not  schools  ?  I  think  they  may  be  if 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  houses.  The  case  of 
Beadon  v.  Parrot,  1871,  L.R.,  6  Q.B.  718,  does  not 
say  that  a  school-factory  is  not  a  school.  You 
will  see  therefore  that  whether  or  not  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  is  manufacture  or  something  like  it  the 
building  may  be  a  school. 

15.  House  (by  Employment)  =  Factories. — Then  as 
to  factories.  What  number  of  hands  must  there 
be,  what  kind  of  work-place,  and  of  what  must  the 
work  consist  ? 

The  number  of  factory  hands  is  immaterial ;  one 
employe  can  make  a  factory  (Section  101,  Factory 
Act  1878)  or  workshop,  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
two  employes  are  required  to  make  any  “  other 
building  in  which  persons  are  employed.” 
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Then  as  to  the  jilaccs  -which  can  be  called  fac¬ 
tories.  Whatever  the  word  “manufactory”  may 
mean  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  (as  in  liichards 
V.  Swansea,  9  Ch.  D.,  425,  per  Cotton,  L..T.,  at  p. 
437,  and  contra,  Salter  v.  M.D.B.,  9  Eq.  432,  and 
in  ()B  J.r.  sjih  Metropolis  on  M.B.A.  1894,  s.  74 
(c)),  it  is  clear  from  two  cases  that  a  ^‘■  factory  ” 
means  a  place  where  the  work  is  mainly  carried 
on  in  covered  buildings  with  walls  {Kent  \.Astlcy, 
18G9,  5  Q.l!.,  19  ;  Itedyrave  v.  Lee,  1874,  9  Q.lk, 
3(i3,  cases  on  the  Factory  Acts).  Clearly  also 
under  this  section  (25th),  which  does  not  profess  or 
need  to  protect  those  who  mainly  work  in  the  pure 
open  air,  the  same  meaning  must  be  given  (and 
see  Bennett  v.  Harding,  ]wst).  The  above  cases 
are  still  good  law  as  to  the  meaning  (as  regards 
place  where  work  done)  of  the  word  “factory”  in 
our  Act  in  spite  of  special  definition  in  the  Fac¬ 
tory  Acts.  {Encyc.  L.E.  vol.  v.  “  Factories  and 
Workshops  ”  only  deals  with  meaning  under  those 
particular  Acts.) 

But  then  even  if  there  is  a  building  much 
depends  on  the  kind  of  work  done.  It  must  be 
manufacture — i.e.  work  increasing  the  value 
of  the  material  to  a  degree  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  value  before  such  treatment  (see  the  last  two 
cases).  Thus,  winning  coals  or  quarrying  rocks, 
shaping  roof  slates,  blending  and  milling  tea, 
washing  a  shirt,  or  picking  rags  and  bones  is  not 
manufacture ;  but  making  school  slates  or 
briquettes,  turning  rags  into  paper,  or  boiling 
bones  for  invalids’  beef  tea  would  be  manufactures, 
as  a  thing  worth  little  in  itself  is  thus  rendered 
costly  if  not  valuable.  {Bennington  v.  M.B.W., 
54  L.  T.  [N.S.],  837,  and  perhaps  any  present  or 
future  cases  on  the  London  Building  Act  1894, 
s.  74  (2),  and  Digest  E.  C.  L.,  vol.  viii.,  1344. 
Browne  on  Compensation.)  {Fullers  v.  Squire 
not  in  point.) 

Further,  see  the  definition  given  in  the  Century 
Dictionary . 

i6.  House  (by  Employment)  =  Other  Buildings  in 
■which  Persons  are  employed. — So  far  so  good,  but  then 
the  surveyor  will  say,  “  Oh,  yes  ;  but  your  building 
is  a  ‘building  in  which  persons  are  employed.’ ” 
In  this  work-a-day  world  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
building  which  does  not  come  under  this  head.  The 
exact  words  of  the  section  were  “  House  includes 
schools,  also  factories  and  other  buildings  in  which 
more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed  at  one 
time.”  Then  came  the  Factory  Act,  ch.  16,  of  1878, 
wdiich  declared  in  section  l5l  that  the  P.H.A. 
should  apply  to  buildings  in  which  persons  are 
employed,  whatever  their  number  may  be,  in  like 
manner  as  “it  had  previously  applied  to  build¬ 
ings  in  which  more  than  twenty  are  employed.” 
These  words,  however,  only  apply  to  factories  and 
workshops.  But  Section  167,  schedule  6,  of  the 
same  Act  repealed  the  words  “  more  than  twenty  ” 
and  “  at  one  time.”  The  repeal  in  Section  167  is 
absolute  as  to  all  buildings  in  which  persons  are 


employed,  but  observe  that,  according  to  Section  4, 
so  brought  up  to  date,  there  must  still  be  more 
than  one  person. 

Three  points  arise :  (1)  As  to  the  number  of 
eynqAoyes  who  will  make  a  building  a  “house” 
(by  employment).  Whether  a  son*  is  an  em- 
qiloyc.  ^Yhether  the  emiAoyes  need  be  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  occupier  who  is  being  indicted.  (2)  As 
to  w'hether  the  building  will  be  a  house  if  the  em¬ 
ployment  there  is  spasmodic  and  momentary,  or 
if  its  use  as  a  place  of  employment  is  casual  or 
temporary.  Also  whether  journeymen  are  em¬ 
ployes.  (3)  As  to  what  kind  of  work  will  make 
the  building  a  place  “  where  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed.” 

( 1 )  As  regards  number  of  employes,  it  is  clear  from 
the  definition,  as  above  set  out,  that,  unless  there 
is  more  than  one  employe,  the  building  does  not 
become  a  “house.”  The  employer  himself  would 
not  count  (Max.  373  {d),  392  {a),  470  {a),  Re 
Burdon,  21  Q.B.D.  24).  Suppose  he  employs  his 
family,  then,  I  think,  in  spite  of  embezzlement 
cases  (see  77.  v.  Foulkes,  Stroud’s  Judicial  Diction¬ 
ary,  “  employed”)  these  are  “  persons  employed.” 
Is  a  man  to  kill  his  workmen  with  typhoid  because 
they  are  his  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  Again,  the 
employer  need  not  be  the  occupier,  I  think.  One 
can  imagine  cases  where  the  two  are  distinct. 
The  occupier  will  he  liable. 

As  to  (2)  the  definition  says  “  are  employed,” 
which  may  fairly  be  construed  as  are  “  habitually 
and  continuously  employed.”  The  carman  of  a 
warehouse,  who  has  occasion  to  go  into  the  build¬ 
ing  to  sign  delivery-sheets,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  employed  there.  Nor,  I  think,  is  a  general 
factotum  who  combines  the  functions  of  groom, 
gardener,  and  butler  a  ‘‘  person  employed  ”  in  a 
stable.  Nevertheless,  if  horse-cleaning,  &c.,  is  a 
man’s  special  vocation,  as  in  a  livery  stable,  the 
building  he  occupies  would  no  doubt  come  under 
the  Act.  I  say  this  with  more  confidence  as  the 
word  “  house  ”  thus  defined  must  overshadow  the 
words  of  the  definition,  and  require  a  degree  of 
“  housiness  ” — i.e.  that  the  building  should  have 
been  designed  for  continued  occupation.  The  case 
of  Bennett  v.  Harding  also  shows  this,  though 
it  shows  other  matters  unfavourable  to  us — viz. 
that  any  kind  of  work  would  make  the  worker  a 
“person  employed  ”  and  the  building  a  “  house.” 
I  set  out  all  these  points  in  the  following  digest 
of  this  case. 

17.  Bennett  v.  Harding. — In  Bennett  \.  Harding, 
16  T.L.R.  445,  it  was  decided  that  a  stable, 
with  its  detached  stable-yard,  came  under  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act  1891,  ch.  76,  s.  38, 
subs.  1,  which  says  that  every  “ .  .  .  .  factory, 
workshop,  or  toork-qdace,  whether  erected  before 
or  after  the  .  .  .  Act,  regard  being  had  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed  or  in  attendance  in 
such  huilding,  shall  have  conveniences.”  .lustice 
Grantham  said  the  stable  and  yard  were  “  clearly 
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a  ‘  work-place  ’  devoted  to  the  work  of  cab- cleaners 
and  horse-keepers  within  a  confined  ai'ea,  and 
therefore  were  under  Section  38.” 

Justice  Cliannell  said  :  “If  it  were  necessary,” 
under  the  usual  rule  of  ejusdem  generis,  “  to 
give  to  ‘  work-place  ’  a  meaning  similar  to  ‘  factory 
and  workshop,’  the  similarity  must  be  in  relation 
to  the  objects  of  the  Act.  The  stables  were 
analogous  to  a  factory  or  workshop  in  so  far  as 
they  held  numerous  persons  at  work  permanently 
in  a  confined  space  ”  (it  was  never  held  that  the 
cabmen  were  persons  employed).  The  Judge 
goes  on  to  say  :  “  The  Act  ”  {i.e.  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act  1891)  “  is  passed  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  who,  like  those  employed  in  factories  a,nd 
workshops,  .  .  .  are  kept”  (at  work)  .  .  .  “for 
long  periods,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  reqitire 
the  accommodation  of  sanitary  conveniences.  A 
‘  work-place  ’  is  a  place  where  some  work  is  per¬ 
petually  and  permanently  done.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  presence  ^  workmen  repairing  a  private 
house  would  make  it  a  ‘  work-place.’  ” 

This  case  is  in  point  when  quoted  for  us,  for 
the  objects  of  the  P.H.A.  1875,  s.  25,  are  at  least 
as  restricted  as  those  of  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act  1875  then  under  discussion,  and  further,  be¬ 
cause  in  our  section  the  word  “  h  ouse  ”  overshadows 
all,  and  still  more  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
work  should  be  almost  in  the  nature  of  an  in¬ 
habitancy.  So  far,  therefore,  we  would  have  an 
a  fortiori  case  when  we  pleaded  that  a  building  in 
which  the  work  was  not  of  such  a  nature  was  not 
a  house. 

Of  course  journeymen  are  persons  employed. 
It  is  true  that  Bennett  v.  Harding  shows  that  the 
employment  must  be  “  perpetual  and  permanent  ” — 
i.e.  continuous,  and  for  a  long  part  of  the  day  in 
one  place.  In  spite  of  this,  if  workmen  be  taken 
on  by  the  day,  this  could  make  a  building  a  house. 
Most  factories  employ  by  the  day.  In  Bennett's 
case,  and  in  the  doctrine  I  lay  down,  continuity 
of  employment  of  a  particular  man  during  one 
day  is  sufficient  to  make  a  building  a  “house,” 
though  others  must  succeed  him  so  as  to  make 
the  employment  habitual.  A  cartman,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  for  twenty  years  comes  into 
a  private  shanty  once  a  day  to  take  orders, 
cannot  make  that  shanty  a  place  where  he  is 
employed. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  employment  must 
not  be  spasmodic  ;  but,  this  being  granted,  need 
the  workman  be  engaged  in  manufacturing  some¬ 
thing  ?  Well,  in  my  opinion  any  employment 
will  make  the  building  “  a  building  in  which 
persons  are  employed.”  Of  course  this  view  may 
be  the  one  least  favourable  to  us,  or  to  our  client’s 
tenants,  when  it  is  sought  to  prevent  or  punish 
“  occupying  ”  ;  and  we  would  wish  to  argue  that 
“  other  buildings  in  which  persons  are  employed  ” 
means  “  other  buildings  in  which  persons  more  or 
less  resembling  factory  hands  are  employed  ” — 


i.e.  to  make  the  words  equivalent  to  “  workshops.” 
I  fear  we  cannot  distinguish  Bennett  v.  Harding, 
and  must  follow  it  unless  (which  is  unlikely)  and 
until  it  is  overruled  {d). 

I  have  carefully  construed  “  house  ”  separately, 
both  according  to  the  non-definitionary  and  the 
definitionary  meanings  ;  for  the  definition  has 
no  interest  to  us  if  we  are  only  being  brought 
up  for  erecting  or  rebuilding.  If  Bennett  v. 
Harding  applies,  the  term  “house”  includes  a 
livery  stable  ;  but  not,  I  think,  an  ordinary  stable. 

Any  building,  then,  used  for  the  employment  of 
persons,  if  that  employment  is  to  be  continuous 
there  throughout  the  working  time,  and  not  merely 
a  spasmodic  running  in  and  out,  is,  I  think,  a 
“house  by  occupation,”  although  it  does  not 
contain  the  marks  of  a  “  house  by  plan.” 

i8.  Summary. — We  see,  then,  what  are  houses  by 
plan  or  structural  design,  the  erection  or  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  which  without  drains  is  fineable,  and  what 
are  houses  solely  by  employment  under  the  defi¬ 
nition,  the  occupation  of  which  or  of  houses  by 
structural  design,  unless  properly  drained,  is 
probably  indictable. 

We  have  considered  the  object  of  the  section  in 
punishing  erection  although  there  has  been  no 
occupation,  and  in  giving  special  protection 
against  bad  drains  to  the  prospective  or  actual 
tenants  or  servants,  ifec.,  in  a  special  class  of 
building  (viz.  “  houses  ”). 

Once  more  be  it  added  that  if  the  building  is 
part  of  a  house  {see  later),  though  not  a  house  in 
itself,  it  must  be  properly  drained. 

Further,  the  whole  of  the  law  may  be  altered 
by  by-laws  or  local  Acts,  or  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act  1890. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  schools  and 
factories  must,  in  order  to  render  a  man  fineable 
for  erecting  them  without  drains,  be  “  houses 
by  plan,”  also  as  above  defined,  then  my 
statement  must  be  modified  by  saying  that,  if  a 
building  looks  on  the  plans  like  a  school  or 
a  factory,  and  yet  not  like  a  “house  by  plan,”  it 
must  have  drains.  But  such  a  contention  seems 
absurd.  At  any  rate,  the  words  “  buildings  .  .  . 
employed  ”  do  not  apply  to  buildings  in  which  no 
one  has  yet  been  employed  except  the  builders, 
who  do  not  count  {Bennett  v.  Harding,  ubi 
sugora). 

I  may  further  state  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “  house  ”  is  a  question  of  law,  but  whether 
any  particular  plans  or  buildings  are  “  houses  ”  is 
a  question  of  fact. 

House,  Part  or  not. 

But  then  the  surveyor  may  argue  or  deny  that, 
thongh  the  building  we  deny  to  be  a  house  is  not 
such  in  itself,  yet  it  is  paM  of  a  house  (//).  We 
have  to  consider  the  question  both  as  regards 
what  is  erected,  what  is  rebuilt,  what  must  drain, 
and  as  to  what  is  included  under  the  term 
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“  house  ”  from  the  site  of  which  the  100  feet 
are  measured,  for  the  word  “house”  occurs  four 
times. 

The  Courts  will  lean  against  any  interpretation 
which  would  penalise  the  building  owner,  but 
what  construction  would  penalise  him  ?  If  he  is 
pulling  down  the  detached  buildings  as  well  as  the 
house,  he  will  say :  “  These  outhouses,  at  any 
rate,  are  not  part  of  the  house,  and  so  are  not 
under  Section  25,  they  at  least,  therefore,  need 
not  drain.”  If  he  is  only  pulling  down  the 
dwelling-house,  he  will  say :  “  These  outhouses 
are  part  of  the  house,  and  therefore  the  house  has 
been  only  partly  demolished,  and  Section  25  does 
not  apply  at  all.” 

The  same  word  in  the  same  Act  may  be  con¬ 
strued  sometimes  liberally  and  sometimes  strictly 
(Max.  401,  b),  but  this  cannot  he  done  within  the 
limits  of  one  section  {j  5).  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  Courts  would  take  a  middle  course  in 
interpreting  the  word. 

Now  we  shall  find  three  possible  cases. 

(])  Division  by  open  air,  as  in  the  case  of 
detached  outbuildings. 

(2)  Division  by  walls.  And  under  this  head  I 
shall  consider  if  a  party  wall  or  a  joint  privy  is 
part  of  a  house. 

(3)  Division  by  floors. 

19.  Delached  Outbuildings  -  f  irst,  as  to  detached 
outhouses  (see  note  //).  The  Century  Dictionary 
says  that  outbuildings,  undetached  and  detached 
also,  are  sometimes  included  and  sometimes 
excluded  by  the  word  “  house.”  There  are  two 
possible  views.  One  that  the  outhouses  must 
touch  the  house,  and  the  other  that  they  must  be 
reasonably  near  in  order  to  be  called  part  of  it. 
'Phe  arguments  in  favour  of  the  first,  or  excluding 
view,  are — (i)  the  use  of  the  words  “  ground  floor.” 
A  “  floor,”  according  to  the  Century  Dictionary,  is 
a  “  complete  section  of  a  building  having  at  least 
approximately  a  continuous  floor.”  Now  the 
stable  across  the  yard  cannot  have  a  floor  con¬ 
tinuous  with  that  of  the  house.  The  section  did 
not  say  “ground  floors.”  This  cutting  down  of 
one  word  by  reference  to  another  is  Avell  accepted 
in  law  (IMax.  42«,  45a,  1086, 12Gc,  and  see  Chaps.  4, 
12,  17,  and  present  lecture,  par.  21,  and  note  (  /  3). 
8ee  also  liedgravc  v.  Hurd,  ubi  supra,  “  Factory,” 
“  whitewashing  a  quarry  ”). 

(ii)  Then,  again,  we  may  argue  from  comparison 
v,'ith  other  Acts.  In  the  old  repealed  Public 
Health  Act  of  1848,  the  similar  section  ran : 
“  .  .  .  for  the  effectual  drainage  of  such  house 
and  its  appurtenances"  ■,  and  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act  1855,  s.  75,  added  to  the  words 
“house  or  building,”  “and  of  its  areas,  w.c.’s, 
privies,  and  offices,  if  any,”  and  required  these  to 
be  drained.  (These  words  were  not  contained  at 
all  in  the  pa.rt  of  the  section  between  “  erect  ” 
and  “  ground  floor.”)  Finally  the  London  Sewers 
Act  1848,  chap.  112,  s.  46,  required  drains  “  for 


the  house  or  of  the  enclosures  about  the  same.” 
Plainly  in  itself  the  word  “  house  ”  in  the  sections 
just  quoted  excluded  appurtenances,  and  therefore 
does  so  in  our  section,  which  is  in  pari  materia — 
i.e.  on  the  same  subject  (note  j).  Our  Act  care¬ 
fully  leaves  out  the  words  “  appurtenances, 
offices,  &c.,  itc.,”  thus  showing  that  it  intended 
only  the  main  house  to  require  drains.  It  is  the 
omission  of  these  words  which  has  caused  all  the 
trouble. 

(iii)  Lastly,  if  a  house  includes  outhouses  (even 
near  ones),  it  would  be  too  easy  to  evade  and 
nullify  the  section  by  leaving  outhouses  standing, 
and  then  saying  the  house  had  not  been  pulled 
down. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  favour  the  theory  that  the 
outhouses  must  at  least  touch  the  house,  for  it 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  the  effect  of  supporting  the 
intention  (j  4),  and  also  respects  the  language  of 
the  section. 

The  other  theory,  and  in  my- opinion  not  such  a 
safe  one  (I  may  say  that  they  are  both  my  own,  and 
must  be  accepted,  if  at  all,  according  to  reason 
rather  than  on  authority),  is  that  the  propinquity 
of  the  outhouses  and  the  consequent  danger  of 
their  foulness  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  is  the 
criterion.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  at 
least  truer  than  that  all  outhouses,  however 
distant,  are  included. 

I  test  this  second  view  with  a  few  cases  [given 
in  note  ([/)],  to  see  on  what  principle  and  how  far 
we  should  exclude  the  more  distant  outhouses, 
d’he  principle  will  apply  at  least  a  fortiori  to  the 
first  view,  which  excludes  all  outhouses.  The 
cases  deal  with  Lands  Clauses,  Conveyancing,  Gun 
Licences,  Improvement  Rates,  Meaning  of  “  Sewer” 
and  “Drain,”  Burglary  and  Arson,  Cemeteries’ 
clauses.  Some  other  cases  are  alluded  to  as 
irrelevant. 

There  are,  then,  three  reasons  for  considering 
that  at  least  distant  outhouses  are  excluded.  (1) 
The  authority  of  the  Lands  Clauses  cases ;  (2) 
the  burglary  cases  which  considered  propinquity 
of  danger  ;  (3)  the  harshness  of  holding  otherwise. 

I  once  more  repeat  that,  for  reasons  given 
earlier  (par.  19),  I  believe  all  outhouses  not 
structurally  attached  to  the  house  are  excluded. 
I  state  both  views,  as  I  do  not  like  to  dogmatise 
in  the  absence  of  clear  authority.  You  will 
observe  that  I  have  always  spoken  of  w'.c.’s.  An 
earth- closet  need  not  drain,  but,  be  it  remembered 
that  the  authority  may  be  able  to  change  an 
earth-closet  into  a  w.c.  So  much,  then,  for 
division  by  intervening  air. 

Division  by  Side  Walls.— The  next  question  is, 
how  far  do  walls  sever  a  house  into  two  ;  and 
also,  is  a  party- wail  part  of  the  house  ?  The 
question  will  arise,  e.g.,  when  we  are  only  pulling 
down  one  of  two  semi-detached  villas  or  part  of  a 
big  block.  Can  we  say  that  we  have  only  pulled 
down  part  of  a  house  ?  Again,  if  a  stable  or  w.c. 
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adjoins  a  house  or  sitting  or  sleeping  rooms,  is 
it  part  of  them  so  that  all  are  a  house,  and  its 
bad  drains  are  their  bad  drains,  and  being,  there¬ 
fore,  bad  drains  from  a  “  house,”  are  punishable 
under  the  section  ? 

The  New  English  Dictionary  gives  as  mean¬ 
ing  (b)  of  House,  “  The  portion  of  a  building 
consisting  of  one  or  more  rooms  inhabited  by 
one  tenant  or  family  (especially  in  Scotland.)” 
In  my  previous  lecture  we  considered  a  number  of 
cases  on  all  kinds  of  Acts  ;  of  these  the  St.  Martin's 
V.  Bird  (p.  374  Vol.  VIII.  Journal  R.I.B. A.),  and 
Harvie  v.  S.W.B.  (p.  375)  alone  deal  with 
severance  by  walls.  St.  Martin’s  v.  Bird  (1895, 
1  Q.B.  428)  shows  that  the  buildings  along  an 
arcade  are  separate  buildings.  A  fortiori  they 
are  separate  “houses”  {Hedley  v.  Webb).  And 
in  Harvie  v.  S.D.B.,  32  L.  T.  1,  and  23  W.R.  202, 
even  where  two  houses  had  open  communication 
between  rafters  and  top  ceilings  with  trapdoors 
into  the  houses,  and  though  the  pulling  down  of 
one  rendered  the  other  uninhabitable  owing  to 
the  thinness  of  the  dividing  wall,  the  houses  were 
not  one,  but  two  when  separately  occupied.  On 
that  occasion  we  decided  that  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  “drain”  and  “sewer”  {inter  alia) 
private  communication  and  mutual  necessity 
unite  two  “  buildings,”  while  separate  occupation 
tends  to  divide  them  (h). 

Although  we  have  learnt  since  then  from  the 
case  of  Hedley  v.  Webb  (1901,  2  Ch.  127)  that  a 
pair  of  semi-detached  villas  separately  occupied 
may  be  “one  building”  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  word  “drain,”  that  case  also  tells 
us  that  they  may  be  “  two  houses,”  which  latter 
admission  is  all  that  concerns  us.  Grant  v. 
Langston,  ubi  infra,  also  seems  to  distinguish 
between  one  building  and  one  house.  A  fortiori 
the  houses  in  an  arcade  are  separate  houses,  and 
decisions  which  sever  when  the  question  is  as  to 
“one  or  more  buildings,”  do  so  a  fortiori  when 
the  question  is  “  one  or  more  houses,”  or  “house 
or  part  or  not  part  ”  of  one. 

Another  case  on  Conveyancing  (Bogers  v.  Hose- 
good,  1900,  2  Ch.  388),  which  I  quote  mainly 
because  it  is  recent,  tells  us  that  a  large  block  of 
flats  is  not  “one  house”  for  the  purpose  of  a 
restrictive  covenant.  This  looks  like  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  Shoreditch  “apartments”  case  {Pil- 
broio  V.  St.  Leonard’ s).  Both  cases,  however,  are 
more  or  less  distinguishable.  In  Rogers’s  case  it 
was  clear  that  to  allow  the  block  of  flats  would  be 
totally  against  the  spirit  of  the  covenant.  In  the 
Shoreditch  case  the  question  was  “  one  building,” 
and  not,  as  here,  “  one  house.” 

In  the  Inhabited  House  Duty  cases  {{h)  ft  2), 
where  the  word  is  construed  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
a  separate  entrance  and  staircase  are  necessary  in 
order  to  make  one  building  into  two  {Grant  v. 
Langston,  1900,  A.C.  383).  Private  internal  com¬ 
munication  between  a  bank  and  the  manager’s 


house  next  door  was  held  to  make  the  houses 
one  in  London  and  Westminster  Bank  v.  Smith, 
and  reported  15th  February  last  in  vol.  85  of 
the  Law  Times,  p.  747.  This  case  cites  Grant 
V.  Langston  as  a  leading  case.  In  the  Inhabited 
House  Duty  cases  the  reader  must  avoid  being- 
confused  by  the  question  as  to  “  divided  into 
tenements,”  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
case.  I  only  quote  Grant  v.  Langston  since  it  alone 
is  valuable.  The  Judges  give  no  reasons  from 
the  object  of  the  Act  for  either  lumping  premises 
into  one  “house”  or  dividing  them  into  many. 
The  cases  are  Yorkshire  Insurance  Co.  v.  Chap¬ 
man ;  A.  G.  V.  Westminster ;  Grant  v.  Langston; 
Bank  of  India  v.  Wilson.  (See  also  Gordon  v. 
St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  Kensington,  1894,  2  Q.B.  742, 
and  see  p.  774  as  to  “owner.”)  I  need  not  again 
give  a  list  of  classes  of  other  cases  which  do  not 
help  us ;  those  in  my  previous  list  (note  i)  are 
useless  here.  Burglary  and  arson  cases  are  also 
silent  as  to  this  question.  The  old  burglary  case 
of  Evans  v.  Finch  never  really  said  that  the 
whole  of  the  Temple  was  one  house. 

To  sum  up,  then — to  show  that  one  attached 
building  is  not  part  of  another— we  must  have 
{h  /3  and  S)  (i)  separate  occupation ;  (ii)  separate 
entrances  and  absence  of  practicable  and  usual 
means  of  private  communication  (external  or 
internal),  i.e.  of  access  without  crossing  alien 
property.  Two  semi-detached  villas  are  two 
“  houses.” 

As  to  the  party-wall,  it  is  true  that  in  Knight  v. 
Corbett,  1902, 1  K.B.  35,  a  party-wall  was  held  to  be 
part  of  a  house  which  had  otherwise  been  pulled 
down  below  30  feet  when  a  workman  broke  his 
neck,  and  so  his  widow  recovered  compensation. 
But  this  case  is  quite  distinguishable.  In  the 
Compensation  Act  there  in  question  the  object 
was  that  big  thirty-foot  contractors,  i.e.  masters 
who  did  work  involving  a  building  which  at  any 
time  of  the  operations  was  thirty  feet  high,  should 
be  and  continue  liable  until  the  work  was  de¬ 
molished,  not  merely  below  thirty  feet,  but  entirely, 
because  they  were  such  important  men.  Noblesse 
oblige.  The  Court  therefore  did  not  wish  to  say 
that  the  whole  house  had  been  pulled  down  below 
thirty  feet  when  the  party-wall  remained  above 
that  height.  To  do  this  would  be  to  let  the 
big  operator  evade  the  Act.  The  object  of  our 
section  is  to  secure  drainage  for  new  or  rebuilt 
houses  ;  but  if  a  party-wall  which  cannot  be 
pulled  down  is  part  of  the  house,  a  rebuilt  house 
which  forms  part  of  a  block,  and  the  odours  from 
which  would  for  that  reason  be  the  more 
dangerous,  never  need  drain  under  this  section. 
Here  also  the  object  of  the  Act  must  be  carried  out. 

Then  again,  since  a  common  necessity,  such  as 
a  common  coal-hole,  could  not,  as  I  said  in  my 
last  lecture,  unite  two  buildings  [Vol.  VIII. 
Journal  R.I.B.A.,  p.  373,  col.  1,  bottom],  I  feel 
clear  that  it  could  not  unite  two  houses.  I 
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may  say,  therefore,  that  a  party-wall,  even  if  a 
neighbour  have  no  ownership  but  only  a  right 
of  support  and  shelter  from  it,  is  part  of  neither 
house,  but  has  independent  existence  of  its  own. 
The  same  applies  to  a  common  privy  or  any  other 
joint  or  party  building. 

21.  Division  by  Floors. — The  next  question  is 
horizontal  division — i.e.  does  a  floor  sever,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  flat,  and  make  each  storey  one  house  ? 
Well,  even  if  the  entrances  are  separate,  how  can 
it  do  so  in  this  section,  which  shows  that  only 
hoirses  with  ground  floors  are  contemplated,  and 
therefore  that  a  flat  without  a  ground  floor  is  no 
more  a  house  than  a  head  without  a  body  is  a 
man.  (For  principle  of  cutting  down  words  by 
reference,  see  Max.  42a,  Ida,  45a,  1085,  12()C,  and 
see  Chaps.  4,  12,  17,  and  liedgmvev.  Hurd  (pars. 
12,  10),  and  for  an  exactly  analogous  case  see 
Ilohertson  v.  Greenock,  21  Sc.  L.  R.  215.  Many 
flats  have  only  about  a  square  yard  of  ground 
floor.  One  might  as  well  speak  of  pulling  down 
a  balloon  to  the  ground  floor  because  it  was 
anchored  to  the  earth  with  a  rope.  If  this  is  so, 
we  need  not  consider  the  lohabited  House  Duty  or 
any  of  the  other  cases.  Still,  the  fact  that  a  house 
is  partly  suspended  above  another  will  not  prevent 
it  from  being  a  separate  house,  provided  it  has  a 
ground  floor  worth  considering,  and  is  otherwise 
held  not  to  be  part  of  the  house  which  it  partly 
overhangs.  {As  to  this  last  matter  my  remarks 
and  summary  as  to  division  by  walls,  ante  (par. 
20),  must  be  considered.) 

Summary  as  to  what  is  part  of  House.  -To  sum 
up,  then,  as  to  what  is  part  of  house.  Intervening 
open  space  (even,  I  think,  though  trifling)  severs. 
Intervening  walls  do  not,  unless  the  neighbouring 
house  is  separately  occupied  and  only  accessible 
over  alien  land.  Neither  do  intervening  floors, 
though  they  will  not  prevent  severance  if  an 
overlapping  building  really  has  a  ground  floor  and 
is  otherwise  severed.  (See  generally  h.) 

I  may  add  here  as  to  all  these  cases  of  division, 
whether  fair  walls  or  floors,  that  it  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  make  one  house  two,  that  one  was  bought 
or  built  before  the  other  {St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
case),  oris  held  on  a  different  lease  from  the  other 
[Sicgenberg  v.  M.D.B.  49  L.  T.  (N.S.)  554),  or  is 
described  in  some  conveyance  as  distinct  {Kerford 
V.  Scacombe,  57  L.  .1.,  Ch.  270),  nor  will  it  unite 
two  distinct  houses  because  in  title-deeds,  Ac., 
they  are  described  as  one  {ibid.). 

Notes. 

Notes  (o  to/)  as  to  whether  “house  or  not"  (par.  1  to  18). 

Notes  {g  to  i)  as  to  what  is  part  of  house  (from  after 
par.  18  to  21). 

Note  (/)  (general  application). 

(a)  Irrelevant  Cases  on  “  House  ”  (see  par.  10). 

Voting  Cases. — Nunn  v.  Denton,  14  L.  J.,  C.P.  43  and 
Daniel  v.  Coulsting,  ibid.  70.  The  qualification  was 
occupancy  of  “house  or  land,"  and  it  was  merely  red- 
tapeism  which  troubled  under  what  head  the  voter  claimed. 


Occupancy  and  residence  were  required,  but  he  could  reside 
elsewhere  than  at  the  “  house  ”  for  which  he  claimed  the 
franchise  in  order  to  get  a  vote.  Poor  Rates  Cases. — Any 
property  made  a  man  eligible  to  pay  rates,  even  a  pump, 
so  the  question  of  house  or  not  was  not  a  serious  one. 
Burglary  and  Arson  Cases. — The  place  protected  was  a 
“  dwelling-house,”  so  these  are  not  in  point.  House 
Refuse  Case — The  Willesden  case  is  not  in  point,  as  the 
word  “  house  ”  was  used  as  an  adjective  (see post).  Markets 
Acts  Cases. — The  Acts  forbade  sales  except  in  shops  and 
“dwelling-houses.”  Therefore  irrelevant.  Case  as  to 
Foundations. — Poplar  v.  K.,  28  L.  J.,  M.C.  37  very  special. 
Case  as  to  QualiP'cation  for  Commissioner  ship. — Lawson 
V.  Fraser,  8  L.R.  Ir.  .5.5,  pierhaps  not  so  irrelevant.  Held 
that  a  house  which  was  originally  a  dwelling-house  and 
was  still  slept  in  occasionally  made  the  candidate  a 
“  householder.”  Plainly  it  was  a  house  by  plan,  so  that 
the  case  does  not  contradict  us.  Building  lines,  “  house 
or  building,”  Robertson  v.  Greenock,  21  Sc.  L.R.  308.  “A 
house  need  only  have  four  walls  and  a  roof  ”  for  building 
lines,  but  “  generallj^  means  a  habitation.” 

(h)  Churches  not  Houses,  and  see  note  (e)  {see  par.  10). — 
The  prohibition  against  residence  must  be  stamped  on  the 
premises,  and  not  merely  on  the  owners,  as  in  the  case  of 
schools  under  the  Schools’  Sites  Acts.  Bowditch,  0  Q.B. 
567  ;  London  School  Bd.,  1  Q.B.D.  65  ;  Hornsea  U.C.  v. 
Smith,  1897,  1  Ch.  843  ;  Wright  v.  Ingle,  16  Q.B.D.  379. 
Query  whether  the  prohibition  against  living  over  a  privy 
might  prevent  a  building  from  being  a  “  house,”  where 
there  was  nowhere  else  in  the  building  to  sleep  or  live. 

(c|  Do  Churches  need  Ih'ains?  (see  par.  10). — The  neces¬ 
sity  for  drains  would  arise,  if  at  all,  from  some  detached 
convenience.  As  a  church  is  not  a  house,  the  detached 
building  cannot  be  called  part  of  a  house,  while  it  is  (I 
think)  not  a  house  itself,  so  that  if  a  remedy  is  needed  it 
must  be  sought  under  another  section. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  cannot,  g%id  their 
office,  defy  the  local  authorities  unless  the  building  is  not 
under  the  P.H..\.  (E.C.  v.  Clerkenwcll,  30  L..J.,  Ch.  454.) 

{d)  What  kind  of  employment  ?  (see  par.  17).  — To  prove 
(I  think  ineffectually)  that  buildings  where  persons  are 
employed  means  buildings  where  persons  in  the  nature  of 
factory  hands  are  employed,  the  building  owner  might  cite 
the  ejusdem  generis  rule  (Max  )  and  the  Sabbath-breaking 
and  Labourers’  disputes  cases  as  to  “  person,”  arguing  that 
the  rule  must  be  applied,  even  if  it  does  create  tautology,  and 
that  the  Century  Dictionary  “Factory  ”  sho-ws  that  it  does 
not.  He  would  also  try  to  distinguish  Bennett  v.  Harding 
on  four  grounds: — (A)  In  Bennett  the  rule  of  ejusdem 
generis  could  be  applied  without  narrowing  the  class  of 
work.  Here  it  cannot.  (B)  Read  s.  37  and  the  definition 
of  “houses”  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891.  If 
a  workplace  is  a  house,  why  another  section  in  that  Act 
requiring  privies  for  “  workplaces  ”  ?  (C)  “  Workshops  ” 

mentioned  in  the  latter  section  (considered  in  Bennett  v. 
Harding),  send  to  paraphrase  workplace  as  workshop  would 
have  led  to  tautology.  Workshops  not  mentioned  in  s.  4, 
P.H.A.  (definition  clause).  (D)  At  any  rate,  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  different  so  as  to  give  Judges  an  excuse  for  distin¬ 
guishing. 

Further  information  on  this  point  has  been  collected, 
but  is  of  too  technical  a  nature  for  a  paper  not  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  law. 

(e)  Churches  not  Houses,  sec  note  (b)  and  par.  10. — I 
grant  that  one  reason  why  such  churches,  Ac.,  were  held 
not  to  be  houses  was  because  in  the  paving  section  of  our 
Act  the  word  “  owners,”  i.e.  persons  who  can  let  at  a  rack 
rent,  was  used  (see  Max.  42n,  43a,  4.5a,  1085, 126c),  but  then 
the  word  is  also  used  in  Section  23,  and  therefore  similarly 
excludes  churches,  Ac.,  in  that  section.  Ours  is  a  twin 
section  with  section  23,  and  so  the  word  “  house  ”  must 
mean  the  same  in  both  sections  (Max.  445-448d),  and 
therefore  churches,  Ac.,  are  excluded  in  our  section  (2.5th). 
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(/)  (See  just  before  par.  19). — Except  where  the  word, 
when  used  again,  is  in  a  proviso  or  exception  to  the  clause 
in  which  it  was  first  used.  It  is  not  so  here. 

Notes  (g  to  fe)  on  whether  part  of  house  or  not  (from 
after  end  of  pars.  18  to  22). 

Note  (j)  (of  general  application). 

(g)  Cases  excluding  distant  outhouses  and  showing  what 
will  unite  two  buildings,  dx.  (par.  19). 

There  are  eases  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  as  to 
compulsory  purchase  which  justly  (on  the  principle  that 
a  man  cannot  expect  an  ironmonger  to  take  off  part  of  the 
price  of  a  kettle  because  the  customer  leaves  him  the 
spout)  enact  that  a  company  cannot  compulsorily  take 
part  of  a  house,  but  must  buy  the  whole. 

These  cases  decide  that  if  I  have,  as  shown  in  the  dia¬ 
gram,  a  dwelling-house  with  a  garden  six  acres  in  size 
(Grosvenor  v.  The  Hampstead  B.  Co.,  1  De  G.  A  J.  446, 
and  26  L.  J.,  Ch.  731 ;  Howson  v.  L.  and  S.W.R.C.,  2  L.T. 
369  ;  Co.  Litt.  566),  and  a  privy  at  the  other  end  of  it 
(DakiiiY.  L.N.W.  R.  Co.,  3  De  G.  and  Sm.  414,  and  13  Jur. 
579,  quoted  by  Wood,  V.C.,  in  Grosvenor-  case,  26  L.  J., 
Ch.  at  734,  col.  2,  bottom),  a  forecourt  open  to  the  street 
{Marson  v.  L.  C.  and  D.  By.,  6  Eq.  101),  an  attached  sliop 
and  a  stable,  attached  or  not  [B.  v.  Stvansca,  9  Ch.  D. 
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Higli-road.  B,  W.C.  c,  Greenhouse,  n,  Forecourt.  B,  Shop. 
!•',  House.  G,  Garden.  Hit,  Paddock,  i,  Stables,  jj,  Road  over 
which  coals,  &c.,  are  carted. 

425),  a  detached  greenhouse  [Salter  v.  M.D.B.,  39  L.  J., 
Ch.  569,  L.  E.,  9  Eq.  432),  a  paddock,  over  which  I  cart 
coals  and  goods  to  the  house  (Barnes  v.  Southsea,  27  Ch. 
D.  at  544),  and  a  place  across  the  high  road  in  which  I 
dump  my  refuse  [Sparroio  v.  Oxford,  2  De  G.  M.  and  G.  94, 
21  L.  J.,  Ch.  731,  16  Jur.  703),  then  all  these  must  be 
taken  as  being  part  of  my  house  (and  see  Spackman  v. 
G.W.R.  Co.,  1  Jur.  (N.S.)  790). 

Necessity  (hy)  to  the  house  is  a  consideration,  and  this 
is  why  a  domestic  garden  is  held  to  be  part  of  it,  when  a 
field  would  not.  (Falkner  v.  Somerset,  16  Eq.  458,  42 
L.  J.,  Ch.  851.)  Such  necessity  may  sometimes  unite  the 
premises  in  spite  of  a  dividing  road,  e.g.  a  public  road 
through  a  farmyard  (Spackman  v.  G.W.R.  Co.,  1  Jur. 
(N.S.)  Pt.  1,  790),  or  disproportionate  size  (hya).  (Barnes 
V.  Southsea,  27  Ch.  D.  at  544,  ante.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  park,  and  especially  a  large  one, 
though  it  has  private  communication  with  the  house  and 
garden,  and  is  used  for  cricket  and  games  by  the  residents 
of  the  house,  and  even  though  there  be  a  servants’  house 
upon  it,  is  not  part  of  the  house  (B.  v.  Wycombe  By., 
28  Beav.  104  ;  29  L.  J.,  Ch.  462  ;  2  L.  T.  107  ;  6  Jur. 
(N.S.)  239  ;  Fergusson  v.  L.  B.  and  S.C.  By.,  3  De  G.  J.  and 
S.  653  ;  33  L.  J.,  Ch.  29  ;  Pulling  v.  Oxford,  33  L.  J.,  Ch. 
505  ;  Steele  v.  M.R.,  L.  R.,  1  Ch.  275). 

The  same  result  will  follow  in  the  case  of  a  brewery 
detached  from  a  house  on  the  same  land  (B.  v.  London  and 


G.R.,  2  De  G.  and  D.  447),  or  if  a  market  garden  adjoins 
a  dwelling  (Falkner  y.  Somerset,  16  Eq.  458,  42  L.  J.,  Ch. 
851),  for  neither  park,  field,  trade  brewery,  nor  market 
garden  are  necessary  to  the  house.  Of  course  a  paying 
concern  like  a  brewery  would  help  to  keep  it  up,  but  that 
would  be  rather  a  far-fetched  argument. 

If  a  park  or  field  are  excluded,  the  buildings  on  it  are 
excluded,  and  this  is  what  concerns  us. 

It  is  largely  the  distance  of  the  boundary  of  the  park 
which  excludes  it,  and  so  here  we  exclude  distant  out¬ 
houses.  It  is,  therefore,  necessity  versus  distance  (or  dis¬ 
proportionate  size)  and  a  dividing  road  or  stream,  though, 
as  we  shall  see,  these  last  would  not  have  much  severing 
power  (always  supposing  all  outhouses  not  excluded) 
(hy). 

These  cases  are  decided  on  a  more  or  less  liberal  con¬ 
struction,  and  take  their  authority  from  decisions  or 
tradition  in  Conveyancing  matters.  In  one  conveyance 
case  an  indispensable  coalhole  severed  from  the  house  by  a 
road,  was  held  to  be  part  of  it  in  a  will  \_Doe  v.  Collins,  2 
T.  E.  498].  In  a  gun  licence  case  (following  the  convey¬ 
ancers),  an  orchard,  like  the  fields  and  parks  in  the  above 
eases,  was  held  not  to  be  in  the  curtilage  of  the  house 
(Asquith  v.  Griffin,  48  J.P.  724).  See  previous  Lecture 
“  On  Rights.” 

The  cases  on  the  meanings  of  “  sewer  ”  and  “  drain  ”  tell 
us  that  necessity  unites  premises  ;  they  warn  us  against  fol¬ 
lowing  too  slavishly  the  conveyancing  classes  of  cases,  but 
tell  us  rather  to  consider  the  purpose  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
(j  4)  (Pilbrow  v.  St.  Leonard' s,  Shoreditch,  1895, 1  Q.B.  33. 
See  last  Lecture).  They  themselves,  however,  are  not 
much  in  point,  except  as  to  the  above  principle,  for  the 
words  of  the  drain  definition  are  “  one  building,”  while  the 
word  “  house  ”  is  used  incurs  (Medley  v.  Webb,  1901,  2 
Ch.  127). 

A  case  on  improvement  rates  (Hole  v.  Melton,  31  J.P. 
804  (k)),  tells  us  that  a  mill  which  opened  into  the  same 
yard  as  the  house  was  part  of  the  latter.  The  mill,  how¬ 
ever,  could  only  be  so  if  it  was  an  adjunct  to  the  house, 
and  incident  to  its  enjoyment,  and  it  did  not  follow  that  it 
was  so,  because  conversely  the  house  was  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  it.  It  was  also  said  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
severing  effects  of  disproportionate  size  that  if  a  large 
market  garden  opened  into  a  small  house,  it  was  not 
necessarily  part  of  it. 

Cases  as  to  burglary  at  common  law  (Burglary,  Dig. 
E.  C.  L.,  Vol.  IV.,  col.  1163,  and  Dakins’s  case  ante,  and 
Evans  v.  Finch,  quoted  in  A.  G.  v.  Mutual),  and  arson 
(B.  V.  Cooper,  5  Car.  and  P.  535),  are  of  use  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  for  in  each  case  the  propinquity  to  the  dwelling-house 
of  the  place  burglarised  or  set  on  fire,  and  the  consequent 
alarm  or  danger  to  the  dwellers,  was  the  great  element  in 
deciding  whether  it  was  part  of  the  house  or  not.  Here  it 
might  be  argued  by  analogy  that  the  propinquity  of  the 
foul  odour  must  be  the  test.  In  these  cases,  since  they  were 
criminal,  the  construction  was  strict. 

Cases  on  the  Cemeteries  Clauses  Act  ( Wright  v.  Wallasey 
L.B.,  18  Q.B.D.  783)  show  that  danger  or  otherwise  to 
health  was  considered  in  deciding  this  point. 

There  are  numerous  classes  of  cases,  to  which  I  allude 
only  to  save  others  the  trouble  of  reading  them,  for  they 
are  useless.  They  are  cases  on  voting,  paving,  poor-law 
settlement,  tithes  on  railway  stations,  surveyors’  fees  per 
building.  Market  Act  monopolies  of  open-air  sales,  land 
stolen  by  tenant  becoming  attached  to  land  leased,  also  on 
the  new  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  (As  to  these  see 
note  i.)  There  are  other  useless  eases  in  which  appear¬ 
ance  was  the  criterion — viz.  those  dealing  with  building 
covenants  as  to  value,  building  lines  and  building  restric¬ 
tions,  contractual  or  statutory. 

The  matter  was  dealt  with  in  Lord  Auckland  v.  West¬ 
minster,  L.  E.,  7  Ch.  597,  andL.C.C.  v.  Pryor,  1896,  1  Q.B. 
469,  bottom,  in  deciding  what  “site”  includes. 
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I  think,  then,  the  Lands  Clauses,  Conveyancing,  Gun 
Licence,  and  Improvement  Rates  cases  may  be  used  to 
exclude,  but  not  to  include.  They  show  that  distance  leads 
to  severance.  If  the  word  does  include  outhouses  at  all 
(which  I  do  not  think  it  does),  then  the  burglary  and  arson 
eases  show  that  more  distant  outhouses  are  excluded,  since 
the  test  is  the  danger  arising  from  the  eltluvia,  and  therefore 
the  propinquity.  The  danger  (unless  we  exclude  all  out¬ 
houses)  will,  I  suppose,  have  to  be  ascertained  as  a  i|ues- 
tion  of  fact,  from  nearness,  probable  foulness  if  undrained, 
prevailing  winds,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  outhouse 
is  placed.  If  an  outhouse  at  a  great  distance  is  part  of 
the  house,  then  the  section  becomes,  as  we  have  seen, 
absurdly  harsh  as  to  the  100-feet  rule.  A  road  or  a  stream 
would  probably  have  little  severing  effect,  for  they  are  no 
safeguard.  Microbes  have  wings. 

Then,  again,  if  distant  outhouses  are  included,  great 
harshness  would  result.  The  section  says  that  if  a  sewer 
is  within  100  feet  of  the  site  of  the  house,  the  drain  must 
lie  carried  to  it.  Taking  even  the  narrowest  permissible, 
and  I  think  the  true,  view  of  “  site  ”  (see  par.  83),  i.e.  that 
it  means  the  ground-idan  of  the  house,  if  "  house  ” 
includes  outhouses,  even  when  near  the  house,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  some  paltry  washhouse  within  the  100- feet  limit 
might  require  a  long  drain  from  a  house  which  was  at  some 
distance  beyond  it. 

(k)  (see  pars.  19-22)  Cases  on  whether  a  building  is  one 
or  more  houses  and  whether  certain  premises  are  jiart  of 
house  or  not.  Effect  of  uniting  and  severing  factors. 

a.  1.  Ring  fence  unites. 

2.  Way  through  premises  severs.  St.  Thomas's, 
Steeles'  (Lands  Clauses  cases),  St.  Martin's,  Fit- 
hroiv  (cases  on  “  drain  ”  and  “  sewer  ”),  all  pp.  373, 
374,  last  lecture.  Contra,  Doe  y.  Collins.  Marsoii, 
373,  last  lecture,  and  Sparrow  (present  lecture,  par. 
10),  all  Lands  Clauses  and  Conveyancing  cases. 

0.  1.  Private  communication  unites  (need  not  be  covered 
or  internal).  Piichards  v.  Swansea,  Hewson's 
case  (in  spite  of  walis  dividing) ;  Hole  v.  Milton 
(Improvement  Rates),  Lands  Clauses  cases,  see 
present  lecture  (par.  10). 

2.  Internal  or  covered  communication  unites,  Ilarvie 

(Lands  Clauses)  ;  Siegcnbcrg  (last  lecture) ;  Inha¬ 
bited  House  Duty  cases,  present  lecture  (par.  20), 
show  one  entrance  and  staircase  makes  build¬ 
ings  one. 

3.  Absence  of  0.  1,  severs.  E.g.  Asquith  v.  Griffin; 

last  lecture,  374. 

7.  1.  Necessity  unites.  Doe  v.  Collins,  Marson,  Gros- 
venor  (Lands  Clauses  and  Conveyancing  cases, 
last  lecture,  373).  Pilbrow  (“  sewer  or  drain,”  last 
lecture,  374).  Also  Lands  Clauses  cases,  present 
\Qcime,  e.g.  Richards  v  Swansea,  R.  y.  Wycombe, 
Ferg2isson  v.  L.B.S.C.  By.,  Barnes  v.  Southsea 
(in  spite  of  disproportionate  size)  ;  Kerford  v. 
Seacombe.  Sjtarrow'.s  and  Spiackinnn's  cases 
(through  dividing  road).  Voting  cases  (question 
is  separate  or  not  separate  conveniences,  but 
distinguishable).  Contra,  Kerford  (Lands  Clauses 
eases).  (All  these  cases  in  present  lecture,  par.  10.) 

2.  Disproportionate  size  or  distance  severs.  Asquith 
V.  Pilbroiv  (last  lecture),  R.  v.  Wycombe,  Pulling 
(present  lecture  on  Lands  Clauses  cases).  Hole  v. 
Milton  (present  lecture  (k)  par.  10).  Contra,  Co. 
Litt.  and  Salter's  case. 

5.  1.  United  occupation  unites. 

2.  Separate  occupation  severs,  three  L.ands  Clauses 
cases,  St.  Thomas  (373,  last  lecture),  Harvie  and 
R.  V.  London  and  Grecmuich  (both  375,  ibid.). 

Other  cases  quoted  present  lecture  (par.  19),  Dakin,  Lands 
Clauses,  “  division  by  air,”  Hedley  v.  Webb,  distinguished 
(but  bears  on  question  of  sewer  or  not  sewer  in  last  lecture), 
Rogers  v.  Hosegood. 

(i)  {see  par.  10  and  note  {g),  4th  clause  from  end).  Part 


of  house  or  not  ?  Are  distant  outhouses  included  ?  List  of 
distinguishable  eases  often  quoted  as  in  point : — Voting 
{Thompson  v.  Ward,  (i  C.P.  327  ;  Boon  v.  Hotvard,  0  C.P. 
277).  Paving  [R.  v.  Warwickshire,  17  L.J.  (O.S.),  183, 
but  may  be  referred  to).  Poor  Law  Settlement  {see  Digest 
E.  C.  L.  sub  voc.).  Tithes  on  Railway  Stations  {Esdaile's 
case,  4()  J.P.  1Q3,  and  see  “  house  or  not  ”),  platform  held 
separate  from  waiting-rooms.  Surveyor's  Fees  per  Build¬ 
ing)  (Question  of  trouble.  Moir  v.  Williams,  1802,  1  Q.B. 
21)4).  Market  Act  Monopolies  {McHole  v.  Davies,  1  Q.B.D. 
50.  Fearon  v.  Mitchell,  7  (^.B.  600.  Hooper  v.  Kenshole, 

2  Q.B.  127.  Sale  in  house  yard  illegal  as  not  sale  in  house, 
'  and  therefore  open-air  sale).  Land  Stolen  by  Tenants 

accruing  to  landlord  (see  works  on  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  on  Statute  of  Limitations).  Workmen's  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  (see  works  on  this).  Building  Covenants  as  to 
Value  {Snoiu  v.  Whitehead,  53  L.  J.,  Ch.  885).  Building 
Lines  {Robertson  v.  Greenock  Police  Board,  21  Scottish 
L.  R.  215).  Building  Restrictions  Statutes  {B.  v.  Gregory, 

3  L.J.,  M.C.  25;  Ashby  v.  W^oodthorpe,  33  L.J.,  M.C.  68. 
Also  cases  on  nexo  building  or  addition,  e.g.  Meadows  v. 
Taylor,  1890,  .1.1’.  759.  Slaughter  v.  Simderland,  55  J.P. 
91.  Gery  v.  Black  Lion,  55  J.P.  711  and  11.  261,  and 
eases  on  compulsory  purchase  by  local  authorities  under 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,  e.g.  Gordon  v.  St.  M.A.K., 
1894,  2  Q.B.  742.  No  great  help). 

(j)  Rules  of  interpretation  and  where  applied  in  present 
lecture.  Paragraphs  subsequent  to  par.  21  appear  in  later 
issues. 

1.  Significant  omissions.  (Max.  105,  top,  and  see  refer¬ 
ences  in  par.  73.  Principle  applied  in  pars.  19,  69,  73,  76, 
78,  81,  84  (and  sec  82,  end). 

2.  Restriction  of  words  and  powers  to  scope  of  Act  or 
part  of  Act.  (Max.  85,  87,  and  Chap.  III.,  4176,  see  par.  54). 

3.  Cutting  down  by  reference  (pars.  19,  21,  see  refer¬ 
ences). 

4.  Mischief  that  was  intended  to  be  remedied  considered 
and  purpose  of  Act  carried  out.  (Max.,  Chap.  II.  95,  and 
also  sec  181(7,  6,  292(7,  311a,  3236  and  c,  329c,  3516, 
3836,  44n,  531(7  (pro  and  con),  pro  1076,  con  111,  but 
Mimic.  B.S.  V.  Kent,  9  Ap.  C.,  273 ;  Tinkler  v.  Wands¬ 
worth,  27  L.  J.,  Ch.  342  (applied  in  pars.  3  and  9,  19,  and 
note  g,  par.  82,  and  note  thereon.  See  par.  54). 

5.  Strict  and  liberal  constructions  in  same  statute. 
Finch  y.  Birm.,  52  L.  J.  68,  K.B.  17  ;  Max.  4016  (and  see 
before  par.  19). 

6.  Penal  statutes  construed  strictly.  Max.  368,  370c  {see 
present  lecture,  where  cases  as  to  ‘‘house  or  not  ”  and  “  house 
part  or  not  ”  (ante)  and  ‘‘pulled  down”  {post)  considered. 

(A-)  (See  par.  19.) 

Hole  y.  Milton,  Ac.,  31  J.P.  804  (Mill  case).  Paving 
rate  imposed  on  all  houses  within  parish.  Case  for  Court. 

Held  argo  on  appeal.  Very  wide  construction  of  word 
“  house  ”  in  conveyances  which  are  descriptive,  as  in  Lands 
Clauses.  Very  different  in  rating  cases.  Might  include 
premises  incidental  to  house.  Man’s  business  premises 
not  so.  Depends  on  subject-matter — e.g.  no  burglary  for 
breaking  into  a  garden. 

Held :  Cockburn,  J.  Pink  part  included.  Business 
place  not  necessai'ily  included,  because  man  lives  there  for 
business.  ■  Anything  necessary  to  employment  of  house  = 
part  of  it  even  for  rates.  Wcitson's  Mill  held  part,  because 
it  might  be  used  for  purposes  of  house  (Burglary  curti¬ 
lage  cases  quoted).  All  the  gardens  ai'e  part.  Orchards, 
paddock,  and  timber  yard  not. 

Blackburn,  J.— Very  small  house  with  very  large  garden. 
The  latter  would  not  be  piart,  especially  if  market  garden. 
As  to  Watson’s  Mill.  House  and  miU  gave  into  a  yard  and 
washhouse,  and  had  internal  communication  with  mill. 
The  'washhouse  is  part  of  house,  and  mill  having  internal 
covered  communication  is  part  of  washhouse,  therefore  of 
house.  Does  not  matter  that  house  put  there  because  miR 
any  more  than  that  man  lives  over  shop  at  Cheapside 
because  he  needs  to  have  shop  there, 
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THE  LEARNING  OF  ARCHITECTURE.— VI. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES,  1902. 

By  Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  Past  President,  Royal  Gold  Medallist. 

The  lectures  I  have  given  you  are,  on  the  supposition  that  some  of  you  are  structural 
poets,  and  that  you  will  evolve  what  may  be  called  a  new  style ;  and  I  have  only  said 
what  characteristics  the  new  style  should,  in  my  opinion,  take.  But  to  define  the 
form  that  a  new  style  will  take  is  impossible ;  one  must  be  a  prophet  to  do  that.  For 
example,  the  poems  of  Lord  Byron  not  only  took  England  by  storm,  hut  the  whole  civilised 
world.  How  could  anyone  prognosticate  what  form  the  works  of  the  next  great  poet  would 
take  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  could  foresee  that  the  poems  of  Tennyson  would  not  only 
succeed  in  captivating  the  new  generation,  but  would  eventually  eclipse  and  discredit  Lord 
Byron’s  poems,  as  you  may  see  by  Thackeray’s  remarks.  I  hope  this  will  make  what  I  mean 
clear.  If  there  be  such  a  structural  poet  among  you,  I  beg  to  hold  out  to  him  the  glory  of 
such  an  evolution,  not  only  for  himself  and  for  his  country,  hut  for  the  world.  He  might  do 
for  our  stagnant  art  what  the  Romanesque  architects  did  when  they  started  on  the  way  to 
Gothic ;  and  Gothic  altered  continually  as  it  proceeded,  till  it  died  out ;  and  the  same  thing 
happened  to  Arabic  and  Moresque  architecture,  only  Arabic  architecture  has  not,  I  think,  yet 
died  out.  Architecture  is  not  like  literature,  that  only  requires  an  outlay  for  pens,  ink,  and 
paper.  An  architectural  monument  is  a  costly  creation,  which  may  cost  thousands  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  ;  and  before  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  lived  could  get  any  person, 
and  still  less  any  State,  to  entrust  him  with  the  designing  and  looking  after  some  great  public 
building,  he  must  not  only  have  shown  his  artistic  capacity,  which  might  be  done  by  drawings 
and  models,  but  also  given  proof  that  he  could  see  the  work  properly  carried  out ;  so  if  he  is 
not  a  man  of  fortune  he  must  as  soon  as  possible  perfect  himself  in  those  arts  which  are 
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necessary  to  show  his  capacity  and  invention,  to  get  his  bread.  The  Italian  architects  were 
not  only  born  with  great  capacities,  but  they  began  to  study  the  art  very  early,  and  generally 
showed  their  powers  when  they  were  little  more  than  children.  Niccola  Pisano  was  taken 
from  Pisa  by  Frederic  II.  when  he  was  scarcely  fifteen  and  used  by  him  as  his  architect  at 
Naples,  and  Michelangelo  was  but  fourteen  when  he  corrected  his  master’s  drawing,  he  being 
a  pupil  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo. 

Filippo  Brunelleschi  (1B77-1444)  was  a  goldsmith,  jeweller,  and  clockmaker,  and 
eventually  became  a  sculptor.  Many  of  you  may  have  seen  his  easts  for  the  sculpture  of  the 
gallery  of  Florence  Cathedral.  He  sold  a  small  farm,  and  with  the  proceeds  went  with  his 
friend  Donatello  to  see  Rome,  and  to  study  its  buildings ;  after  having  spent  all  his  money  he 
supported  himself  by  exercising  his  old  trade  of  jeweller  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Florence  he 
got  some  architectural  work  to  do  for  great  men  there.  He  declared  at  the  meeting  of  all 
the  celebrated  architects  of  Europe  that  he  could  dome  the  cathedral  at  Florence  without 
centering,  and  eventually  got  the  cathedral  to  do,  and  domed  it  without  centering  ;  curiously 
enough,  there  is  nothing  left  hut  a  sketch  of  his  method.  He  built  the  Pazzi  Chapel,  Santo 
Spirito,  and  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  re-introducer  of 
Roman  architecture. 

The  next  great  architect  was  Leon  Battista  Alberti  (1404-about  1448),  who  was  the 
Admirable  Crichton  of  his  age,  for  there  was  apparently  nothing  then  known  that  he  had  not 
mastered.  He  was  employed,  it  is  believed,  to  make  a  design  for  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Peter’s,  in  conjunction  with  Rossellino,  for  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  He  is  supposed  to  have  designed 
and  carried  out  the  front  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  and  the  front  of  the  Rucellai  Palace  at 
Florence,  to  have  built  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  at  DIantua,  and  converted  the  old  church  of 
San  Francesco  at  Rimini  into  a  mausoleum  for  Isotta  and  the  Humanists  ;  and  besides  his 
written  works  in  Italian,  which  helped  to  form  the  language,  when  he  became  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Stana  IMaria  del  Fiore,  he  wrote  treatises  in  Latin  (subsequently  translated  into 
Italian)  on  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

Bramante  (1444-1514)  was  horn  the  same  year  that  Brunelleschi  died.  He  was  originally 
a  painter,  but  must  have  early  shown  architectural  capacities,  for  he  was  greatly  employed  in 
Lombardy  and  l)y  .Tulius  IL,  as  he  was  working  at  some  of  the  fortifications  in  the  diocese 
of  Giuliano  della  Rovere  before  .Tulius  IL  became  Pope,  and  made  for  him  his  first  design 
for  St.  Peter's.  He  was  consulted  about  the  lantern  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  did  some 
work  at  the  cathedral  of  Como,  and  designed  the  Cancellaria  at  Rome,  as  well  as  the  little 
church  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  which  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  perfect. 

But  it  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  speak  of  some  of  the  earlier  architects  of  genius 
— Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon  ;  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassie  ;  Mnesicles,  the  architect  of  the  Propylea,  and  the  nameless  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  Erechtheum  and  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysikrates ;  the  nameless  architects  of 
the  Pantheon  of  Rome  and  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  ;  of  Anthemius  of  Trales,  who,  with  Isidorus 
of  Miletus,  designed  and  carried  out  the  great  church  of  Santa  Sofia  at  Constantinople,  and 
of  Isidorus,  the  nephew  of  the  original  Isidorus,  who  re-domed  Santa  Sofia  after  the  original 
dome  had  been  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  made  the  versed  sine  of  the  dome  much 
greater  ;  and  some  of  the  great  Gothic  architects,  who  have  left  monuments  the  world  is  proud 
of,  but  whose  names  are  forgotten  : — all  the  buildings  mentioned  have  merit,  but  the  Greek 
ones  are  models  of  perfection,  not  to  be  copied,  but  to  be  compared  as  a  standard  with  our  own 
buildings.  The  Italian  Renaissance  architects  mainly  revived  Roman  architecture,  but  added 
a  grace  to  it  that  the  Romans  hardly  attained  ;  and  this  grace  is  especially  to  be  seen  in 
Bramante’s,  Michelangelo’s,  and  Raffael’s  work. 
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You  must  remember  that  architecture  is  a  very  ancient  tine  art,  and  is  a  progressive 
one ;  but  it  can  only  progress  when  it  is  undertaken  by  men  of  genius  who  have  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  useful  knowledge  of  their  [)redecessors.  You  see  what  strides  the 
engineers  have  made  in  construction  mainly  by  the  use  of  the  new  materials  iron  and  steel, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  statics.  The  engineers  are  useful,  deserving,  and  praiseworthy 
men,  who  supply  the  commonplace  wants  of  mankind  ;  hut  the  architects  seek  for  forms 
appropriate  to  the  destination  of  their  buildings,  be  these  sublime,  magnificent,  dignified, 
stately,  or  beautiful ;  and  they  have  to  make  the  construction  sound  and  stable  as  well.  The 
people  are  ordinarily  blest  with  those  capacities  that  are  wanted  for  the  e.xistence  and  well¬ 
being  of  mankind  at  each  particular  epoch ;  but  at  certain  epochs  and  in  certain  countries 
there  is  a  passionate  desire  to  have  their  huildings  made  sublime,  stately,  or  beautiful;  and 
this  desire  for  excellence  often  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  oratory,  music, 
dancing,  scul})ture,  and  painting.  These  are  called  art  epochs.  One  of  these  art  epochs, 
and  tlie  greatest,  came  into  being  at  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  mainly  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  and  another  in  the  time  of  Ale.xander  the  Great,  when  Dinocrates  rebuilt  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  :  Isocrates,  the  orator,  lived  through  the  interval.  The  next  great  epoch 
was  first  from  the  latter  end  of  the  Poman  Republic  to  the  death  of  Tiberius,  called  the  golden 
age  of  Roman  fine  art ;  and  from  that  date  to  the  death  of  Caracalla,  comprising  the  silver 
age.  Then  there  was  the  great  Byzantine  epoch,  in  the  days  of  Justinian.  Then  the  great 
Romanesque  period  until  the  rise  of  Gothic.  Gothic  was  the  most  brilliantly  original 
and  progressive  of  any  epoch,  though  a  little  barbarous.  Then  came  the  Renaissance. 
The  superiority  of  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture  over  that  which  just  preceded  it  was 
astonishing ;  and  so  after  the  discovery  of  the  flying  buttress  was  the  rapid  development 
of  Gothic  and  the  spread  of  revived  Roman  architecture ;  everyone  at  the  time  desired  one 
of  these,  and  men  were  then  born  with  unnsiial  faculties  ready  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  arts.  The  Greeks  had  conquered  the  Persians ;  Europe  had  thrust  back  the  Saracen 
compierors  and  carried  war  into  the  Saracens’  country.  Let  us  hope  there  will  he  a  new 
passion  for  noble  and  beautiful  architecture,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  supply  this 
want  when  it  comes.  At  present  the  only  disinterested  passion  that  seems  to  exist  is  for 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  only  other  wide-spread  passion  seems  to  be 
for  gold. 

When  I  was  a  student  here  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Professor  Cockerell.  He 
always  finished  up  his  course  of  lectures  by  giving  some  advice  to  the  students,  and  I  know  at 
one  of  the  last  lectures  I  attended  he  told  us  to  be  careful  to  make  ourselves  capable  all 
round,  for  whatever  merits  the  style  we  had  chosen  might  have,  we  could  never  be  sure  that 
some  new  or  discarded  style  might  not  come  into  fashion,  when  all  our  skill  and  ability  in  the 
old  style  would  be  thrown  a\\ay,  and  we  should  have  to  learn  the  fashionable  style — of  course, 
he  was  then  sjieaking  of  Gothic.  As  an  example  of  the  truth  of  this  prophecy,  I  may  instance 
Decimus  Burton,  who  was  at  one  time  one  or  the  popular  architects.  He  designed  the 
Athenreum  Club  and  the  screen  to  the  Park  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  ;  but  after  the  partial 
resuscitation  of  Gothic  his  very  name  was  forgotten  b}'  the  students  of  the  day.  There  was  a 
mention  of  this  in  his  obituary  in  the  Times. 

What  I  hope  for  is  a  time  when  styles  are  only  spoken  of  in  antiquarian  discourses,  that 
we  may  have  an  architecture  of  our  own  which  solves  every  problem  that  comes  before  us 
in  a  better  way  than  has  hitherto  been  done  as  far  as  utility  goes,  and  with  a  character  that 
suits  the  destination  of  each  building  and  meets  with  the  admiration  of  those  with  cultivated 
taste — an  architecture  adorned  with  beautiful  mouldings  suited  to  the  climate,  and  the  most 
perfect  sculpture  of  mankind,  animals,  foliage,  and  flowers. 
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Though  I  would  stimulate  the  ambition  of  those  students  who  are  structural  poets  in  the 
bud,  I  would  also  mention  to  those  who  merely  take  up  architecture  as  a  trade  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  not  a  lucrative  one,  and  that  they  willl rarely  get  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  money  for 
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their  work  that  they  might  get  by  some  occupation  they  are  fit  for,  and  that  it  might  be  better 
for  them  to  forsake  architecture.  I  say  this  both  in  the  interest  of  architecture  and  of  your¬ 
selves.  We  all  want  to  succeed  in  life  ;  but  what  is  success  ?  In  my  opinion  it  is  being 
occupied  in  what  you  love  and  in  having  done  something  to  delight  and  ennoble  your  fellow- 
creatures  ;  not  to  have  money,  a  big  house,  and  to  live  on  stewed  meats  and  choice  claret ; 
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but  if  you  start  without  the  gift  of  architectural  invention  I  do  not  think  you  can  acquire  it ; 
and,  instead  of  a  success,  life  will  he  a  miserable  failure. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  think  themselves  bound  to  follow  it,  hut  I  cannot  believe  this  to 
he  true.  No  one  can  he  hound  to  follow  an  occupation  for  which  he  feels  himself  unfit,  and  it 
should  he  clear  to  everyone  that  unless  he  has  a  passion  for  this  transcendental  occupation 
he  is  unfit  for  it.  Architects  have  very  much  to  answer  for  in  the  view  generally  taken, 
that  architecture  is  only  like  shoeing  a  horse  or  mending  a  kettle,  that  anyone  can  learn  it  if 
he  is  diligent,  than  which  nothing  can  he  more  untrue.  There  was  no  mistaking  Fra 
Giocondo’s  calling  when  he  would  sketch  the  antique,  though  he  was  whipped  at  his  convent 
for  doing  so. 

There  is  a  craze  among  certain  people  for  having  all  the  best  known  styles  of  past  times 
for  their  reception  rooms— for  example,  a  Louis  Quatorze  drawing-room,  a  Louis  Quinze 
boudoir,  an  Elizabethan  dining-room,  a  hall  like  the  portico  of  a  Greek  temple,  a  Pompeian 
smoking-room,  and  a  Saracenic  billiard-room.  This  shows  the  absence  of  any  architecture 
that  charms  the  people  as  the  Gothic  cathedrals  did  at  the  time  of  their  building. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  patching  up  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
although  it  involves  forgery,  which  is  generally  called  “  assimilating  the  influence  of  a  jiast 
style,’’  while  the  style  of  all  architecture  should  be  the  best  that  the  time  affords.  I  have  seen 
cases  where  the  face  of  the  sculptured  stones  has  been  so  destroyed  by  weather  that  no  trace 
remained  of  the  sculpture,  not  even  the  outline,  and  its  place  was  being  filled  by  ordinary 
carvers  with  scriptural  notions  of  their  own.  I  have  seen,  too,  Eomanesque  churches  with 
sculpture  that  had  been  ruined,  replaced  by  the  inventions  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  the 
comic-pipe  and  umbrella-handle  artists  of  the  town.  To  the  ordinary  rustics  who  go  to 
the  church  one  is  as  good  as  the  other;  but  all  value  as  a  piece  of  antiquity  is  lost,  and 
no  philosophical  deduction  as  to  the  civilisation  of  the  time  is  possible.  In  some  cases, 
such  as  a  long  succession  of  arcades  with  canopies,  of  which  one  or  two  at  each  end  are 
left  comparatively  perfect,  it  might  possibly  be  allowable  to  repeat  them,  though  the  Gothic 
architects  rarely  made  two  alike  ;  but  where  there  is  hardly  a  trace  left  of  the  original, 
restoration  is  pure  forgery,  and  I  think  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  in  fairness  bound  to 
have  cut  on  those  parts,  or  have  stated  on  brass  plates,  “  These  parts  are  modern  imitations.” 
Much  forgery  I  dare  say  has  been  done  by  literal'}^  men,  for  Alberti’s  play  of  Philodoxios 
deceived  Aldus  Manutius  the  younger,  who  was  said  to  be  a  good  Latinist,  and  who  published  it 
as  an  original  classic  in  1588.  The  Art  of  Cookery  by  Apicius  Coelius,  in  Latin,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  forgery  of  some  writer  after  his  death,  and  passages  in  Petronius  Arbiter  are 
said  to  have  been  forged ;  but  no  competent  critic  would  take  any  notice  of  these  except 
to  say  they  were  clumsy  forgeries. 

Architecture  which  is  worthy  of  the  name  would  of  course  be  somewhat  different  from 
anything  that  went  before,  and  if  it  were  to  be  adorned  with  carving  or  sculpture  it  would 
naturally  be  of  the  best  which  could  then  be  executed,  especially  if  it  were  in  a  church  or 
cathedral,  for  we  should  hardly  expect  to  get  rew'arded  for  presenting  to  the  Deity  rubbish 
that  we  should  not  put  in  our  own  houses. 

In  the  early  part  of  these  lectures  I  said  we  might  possibly  some  day  learn  something  of 
the  logic  of  shapes  and  ornaments  ;  but  this  is  a  hope,  not  a  prophecy.  It  struck  me  that 
probably  there  was  some  logical  reason  for  the  different  sorts  of  leaves  and  blossoms  of  trees 
and  plants,  although  the  leaves  act  the  part  of  mouths  and  pores.  In  sub-tropical  countries 
you  see  leaves  of  most  extraordinary  shapes ;  some  are  enormously  large  and  have  holes  in 
them,  and  to  my  mind  this  has  some  logical  connection  with  the  wants  of  the  plant ;  and  I  once 
thought  it  probable  that  the  curious  shapes  of  leaves  had  an  attraction  or  repulsion  for  electricity. 
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which  enabled  them  to  assimilate  from  the  soil  food  or  poison.  I  was  once  in  hope  that  some 
learned  botanist  at  a  university  might  get  the  professors  of  chemistry  and  of  electricity  to  try 
whether  this  was  a  fact ;  but  the  Professor  I  spoke  to  treated  the  whole  subject  with 
ridicule,  and  as  to  the  shapes  of  leaves  he  said  that  they  were  serrated  when  there  was  not 
enough  stuff  to  make  them  smooth-edged.  It  seemed  to  me  possible  that  the  leaves  and 
dowers  formed  some  consistent  festhetic  problem  that  might  lead  us  to  try  a  similar  method  ; 
we  think  festhetic  problems  must  have  been  solved  for  the  benefit  of  some  creature  who  takes 
an  interest  in  them,  hut  that  creature  may  he  man.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  animals 
but  the  bee  and  the  butterfly  are  affected  by  the  colours  of  dowers.  It  has  been  stated  that  in 
some  of  the  wildernesses  of  America,  which  are  covered  with  azaleas,  any  new  tint  or  colour 
more  violently  attracts  the  bees  than  the  old  ones,  and  by  their  being  fertilised  by  the  pollen 
that  sticks  to  the  bodies  of  the  bees,  some  shades  of  colour,  and  even  the  colours  themselves, 
are  entirely  changed.  This  admiration  of  the  bees  for  a  new  tint  or  a  new  colour  seems 
to  show  that  they  have  some  aesthetic  liking  ;  but  whether  grazing  animals  have  any  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  dowers  about  them  we  do  not  know,  though  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  red 
is  obnoxious  to  hulls  from  the  animosity  they  show  at  the  sight  of  it.  It  is  therefore  unlikely, 
if  the  shapes  nr  the  colours  of  dowers  do  not  affect  them,  that  any  trouble  would  be  taken 
about  the  aesthetic  appearance  of  plants  for  their  sake.  It  appears  from  some  of  the  ornament 
that  has  been  used  by  man  on  his  buildings  that  it  was  mostly  taken  from  some  dower  fore¬ 
shadowing  plenty,  or  from  fruit  which  was  used  for  food — the  lotus  for  example. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  of  observing  carefully  the  colouring  of  dowers  cannot  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  artifices  employed  are  meant  to  please  some  creature 
rather  than  to  add  to  the  distinctness  of  the  fiower ;  though  the  part  where  the  honey  is 
secreted  is  generally  made  palpable  to  the  insect  b}*  a  contrasting  colour,  and  this  of  course 
saves  unnecessary  labour  to  the  insect.  Perhaps  this  dissertation  has  but  little  interest 
for  the  students ;  hut  as  doral  ornament  has  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  that  seems  to  be  a  good  reason  for  paying  more  attention  to  the  subject 
than  is  generally  done.  As  we  see  from  ourselves,  the  power  of  evolution  in  Nature  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  our  notice,  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  philosopher  Darwin.  The  philosophers  can  hardly  say  M’hether  the  first 
fossil  that  is  supposed  to  have  had  life  was  a  vegetable  or  an  animal,  but  it  is  this  from 
which  the  animals  sprang,  and  we  from  some  of  them  ;  at  any  rate  it  shows  that  we  must  have 
had  a  long  descent.  It  seems  to  be  considered  that  it  was  some  kind  of  sea-slug  from  which 
the  predecessors  of  man  gradually  came  :  those  gill  marks  that  are  occasionally  found  in 
people’s  necks  seem  to  show  the  signs  of  our  descent ;  and  it  is  a  great  step  from  any  kind  of 
sea-slug  to  the  highest  specimen  of  man.  The  animal  that  appears  to  have  been  the  ancestor 
of  the  horse  originally  had  five  toes  to  each  foot ;  these  seem  to  have  completely  disappeared 
in  the  solid  hoof  of  the  present  horse.  If,  according  to  the  latest  theory,  there  is  such  a 
power  of  development  in  Nature,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  development  might  take  place 
in  a  thing  so  wholly  produced  by  man  as  architecture.  As  far  as  antiquarian  researches  go, 
all  styles  that  are  now  found  on  the  globe  have  not  proceeded  from  one  original  source ;  but 
certainly  Gothic,  which  is  the  most  markedly  different,  proceeded  from  Eomanesque  after  the 
architects  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  Saracens  and  learnt  from  them  ornamental 
geometry.  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  whenever  philosophers  desire  to  describe  any 
people  of  whom  nothing  has  been  left  but  some  architecture,  they  will  consider  that  the 
architecture  of  the  country,  even  where  it  does  not  contain  any  writing,  gives  a  fair  notion 
of  the  degree  of  civilisation  that  the  people  had  attained.  "We  have  just  read  about  the 
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discovery  at  Stonehenge,  that  these  stones  were  worked  with  flint  instruments  and  a  stone 
mallet,  and  are  supposed  to  be  more  than  1,600  years  before  our  era.  M.  Choisy,  in  his 
History  of  Architecture,  gives  a  long  account  of  how  monoliths  were  moved  to  the  place 
wanted  and  made  to  stand  upright.  Fortunately  we  have  the  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans 
brought  over  by  Cortez  or  by  some  of  his  companions ;  he  came  into  the  midst  of  a  civilisation 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  in  the  Neolithic  age,  while  the  governing  classes 
of  the  nation  were  of  the  Bronze  age,  Cortez  and  his  fellow-warriors  being  late  in  the  Iron  age 
and  using  firearms.  If  Cortez  or  some  of  his  men  had  forged  some  of  the  Mexican  picture¬ 
writing,  it  would  hardly  have  taken  in  his  enemies,  and  would  be  almost  useless  now  to  show 
what  Mexican  picture-writing  was  like  unless  it  were  excellently  copied. 

However  good  a  living  you  are  able  to  get  by  paraphrasing  deceased  architecture,  it  will 
not  do  much  to  forward  the  art,  nor  can  a  paraphraser  be  considered  as  an  original  architect ; 
the  capacity  for  developing  the  old  art,  which  we  should  now  call  invention,  is  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  be  taught. 

All  that  one  can  do  to  aid  original  architecture  is  to  recommend  those  who  feel  this  stirring 
of  invention  within  them  to  try  by  repeated  strivings  to  develop  the  forms  that  we  already  have 
into  something  that  is  better  and  more  directly  appeals  to  us.  Every  age  has  got  some  desire 
mostly  for  the  thing  that  seems  necessary  to  it ;  for  instance,  at  the  present  time  we  want 
machinery  to  turn  those  powers  of  Nature  that  we  have  discovered  more  completely  to  our  own 
use,  and  this  is  being  done  ;  but  I  see  but  little  desire  for  anything  grand  or  beautiful,  and 
these  are  of  the  things  that  architecture  wants.  It  may  be  only  necessary  for  an  age  with  the 
highest  aspirations  after  beauty  to  have  one  poet,  the  man  who  can  give  articulate  voice  in 
the  direction  that  every  man  desires  ;  though  the  best  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects 
have  generally  appeared  amongst  a  multitude  of  competitors.  I  hardly  know  enough  to  say 
whether  the  desire  of  one  man  for  anything,  however  brilliant  he  is  and  however  hard  he 
works,  will  produce  what  is  wanted,  but  it  is  essential,  whether  he  be  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
nation  or  only  of  a  very  few,  to  study,  to  endeavour,  and  to  strive.  It  is  too  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  any  art  will  start  again  fully  equipped,  like  Minerva  from  Jupiter’s  brain,  or  that 
all  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  the  past  are  to  be  cast  aside ;  they  are  to  be  profoundly 
studied  and  the  deductions  made  from  them  to  be  used,  as  I  have  told  you  how  the  poets 
have  searched  all  past  and  present  poetry  to  try  and  find  out  the  reason  of  their  success,  and 
the  mode  by  which  it  is  to  be  expressed.  All  that  the  man  of  the  greatest  genius  in  our  art 
can  hope  for  is  to  strike  the  particular  chord  that  will  vibrate  in  the  hearts  of  the  present 
generation  after  he  has  learnt  all  the  lore  of  the  great  master-builders  of  the  past. 
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F116ST  INTEPtNATK  )NAL 


EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  DECORATIVE  ART, 
TURIN,  1902. 


]A  Cav.  William  Scott  [R.]. 

“  L'  Evoluzmie  delV  Arte  ncl  Passato  c'  insecjna  ad  esscre  moderni.” 


flMIE  idea  of  an  Lixhibition  of  Modern  Decora- 
I  five  Art  emanated  from  the  architectural 
section  of  the  Artists’  Club  in  Turin  early 
last  year.  It  affords  us  several  surprises,  and 
certainly  some  disappointments  ;  but  its  influence 
on  decorative  art,  in  Italy  at  least,  is  likely  to  be 
considerable — indeed  is  already  being  manifested 
— in  spite  of  persistent  prejudices,  which  pro¬ 
verbially  die  hard. 

The  keynote  of  modernity  was  struck  by  the 
directing  Committee  in  its  programme  of  invita¬ 
tion  to  exhibitors,  and  was  very  properly  insisted 
on  throughout,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  those 
who  preferred  to  continue  copying  old  forms, 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  design  new  ones 
upon  sound  and  logical  principles.  This  pro¬ 
gramme  laid  down  with  admirable  and  quite 
exceptional  clearness  the  lines  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  follow,  in  order  “  to  avoid  a  useless 
duplication  of  the  customary  manufacturers’ 
exhibitions”;  whilst  welcoming  all  those  “artis¬ 
tic  manifestations  ”  regarding  “  the  aesthetics  of 
the  street,  the  house,  the  room,  which  constitute 
the  three  great  problems  towards  which,”  said 
the  Committee,  “  we  wish  to  draw' the  attention 
of  the  public.”  The  merits  of  foreign  w'ork  were 
frankly  recognised,  while  the  servility  with  which 
it  is  usually  copied  w'ere  deplored.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  Italian  manufacturers  not  merely  to 
copy  the  forms  of  foreign  work,  but  to  penetrate 
its  spirit,  making  use  of  logic  and  simplicity  in 
design.  We  were  reminded  that  “  Beauty  should 
arise  in  great  part  from  the  intelligent  application 
of  material  to  its  uses,”  and  were  told  that  “  it  is 
time  to  show  by  example  that  beauty  should  not 
result  from  richness  of  material  and  profusion  of 
ornament,  but  from  elegance  of  form,  harmony  of 
colour,  and  perfection  of  practical  execution.” 
Those  who  have  been  constantly  familiar  with 
even  the  best  of  Italian  decorative  art  work  during, 
say,  the  last  twenty  years,  wall  recognise  that  a 
great  step  in  advance  has  been  taken  when,  by  a 
responsible  representative  body,  such  sentiments 
are  boldly  advanced  as  a  guide. 

The  buildings  to  be  used  for  the  Exhibition 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  competition,  the  first 
and  second  prizes  being  awarded  respectively  to 
the  architects  Eaimondo  D’Aronco  and  Annibale 
Bigotti.  These  gentlemen  were  requested  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  production  of  the  definite  design, 
and  the  result  is  more  than  merely  satisfactory ; 
it  is  really  successful. 

The  Cav.  D’Aronco  has  for  some  years  resided 


in  Constantinople,  occupying  the  post  of  Chief 
Architect  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  if  the  exuberance  of 
his  fully  Oriental  and  fantastic  imagination  has 
been  toned  down  by  the  influence  of  his  partner — • 
whose  original  design  was  marked  by  an  almost 
excessive  simplicity — the  partnership  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  building.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  liberty,  not  to  say  a  licence, 
of  experiment  was  allowable  in  a  purely  temporary 
construction  of  wood,  canvas,  and  plaster,  which 
might  be  undesirable,  if  not  impossible,  in  a  per¬ 
manent  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron  ;  and 
individual  features  will  find,  as  usual,  individual 
critics  who  object  to  them  ;  but  it  is  something 
gained  to  the  progress  of  architectural  develop¬ 
ment  to  have  produced  a  building  so  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  it  had  to  serve,  and  so  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  the  shackles  of  tradition. 

Turning  to  the  various  departments  of  the 
Exhibition  itself,  it  is  only  fair  to  take  those  of 
Italy  first  in  order.  The  general  effect  is  good 
without  being  startling  ;  and  if  there  be  discover¬ 
able  in  the  furniture  and  decorative  objects  gener¬ 
ally  a  leaning  upon  models  we  have  seen  else¬ 
where,  we  must  remember  how  frankly  and 
loyally  foreign  influence  is  acknowledged  by  the 
best  authorities  in  the  country.  It  can,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  hardly  be  said  that  Italy  shows  yet  a 
marked  individuality  of  her  own  in  the  designs  ; 
and  in  a  very  large,  a  far  too  large,  proportion  of 
the  exhibits — except  some  of  the  very  best—  the 
execution  leaves  not  a  little  to  be  desired. 

The  French  Section  exhibits  plenty  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  French  design.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  the  bizarre,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  a  reckless  use  of  curves  and  excres¬ 
cences  which  have  no  relation  to  the  construction, 
and  no  explanation  in  utility.  Of  course,  as 
usual,  the  finish  and  the  execution  generally  are 
superb — in  the  metal-work  as  in  the  other  branches ; 
and  there  is  a  welcome  freedom  in  the  treatment 
of  the  mouldings,  which,  however,  in  many  cases 
adds  enormously  to  the  cost,  and  to  demands 
upon  the  skill  of  the  workman.  There  is  some 
very  suggestive  work  in  leaded  glass,  showing 
how  this  can  be  adapted  to  modern  requirements, 
and  yet  retain  its  artistic  character  under  a  free 
treatment. 

The  ensemble  of  the  American  Section  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  some  departments,  such  as  the  well- 
known  Tiffany  glass  and  metal-Avork,  need  no 
comment ;  but  the  show  as  a  w’hole  can  hardly 
be  called  a  fairly  representative  one,  doing  justice 
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to  the  progress  which  decorative  art  has  of  late 
years  made  in  America.  It  wears,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  much  the  air  of  an  ordinary  miscellaneous  exhi¬ 
bition,  varying  from  personal  jewellery  to  kitchen 
ranges  and  baths ;  but  there  are  charming 
examples  of  good  and  simple  bedroom  furniture 
among  the  exhibits. 

The  German  Section  is  one  of  the  largest, 
most  thorough,  and  most  important.  It  leaves 
an  impression  of  richness  not  always  refined, 
colour  not  usually  pleasing,  and  a  certain  bar¬ 
baric  crudity  of  design  in  the  larger  features, 
which  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  striving  after 
novelty,  but  is  hardly  happy. 

Several  of  the  complete  rooms  are  much  more 
satisfactory,  especially  the  bedrooms — some  with 
unstained  wood  and  no  mouldings.  There  is  here 
also  some  good  jewellery,  quite  modern  in  design, 
and  reminding  one  of  the  best  English  work. 
Those  responsible  for  the  German  Section  have 
grasped  better  than  some  others  the  promoters’ 
idea,  and  have  more  thoroughly  carried  it  out. 
There  is  less  of  the  bazaar  :  more  of  real  house 
construction  and  furnishing ;  in  short,  a  greater 
attempt  at  decorative  work  in  the  broader  sense, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  its  character  and 
results. 

In  the  Austrian  Section  we  experience  a  genuine 
surprise.  We  are  struck  by  the  unusual  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  design — simple,  constructional,  well- 
proportioned,  suited  to  its  purpose,  and  full  of  the 
best  artrfeeling.  The  execution  is  practically 
perfect — leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  At  the 
same  time  the  colour  schemes,  mostly  simple,  are 
harmonious  and  pleasing.  Altogether  this  section 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best,  and  it  is  with  a  quite 
legitimate  pride  we  may  note  a  kinship  in  the 
designs  with  much  that  for  some  years  past  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  nearer  home.  In 
this  case  at  least  our  influence  has  been  for  good. 

The  Hungarian  exhibits  also  furnish  a  pleasant 
surprise.  They  show  a  marked  originality,  good 
design,  excellent  workmanship,  and  a  certain  ful¬ 
ness  and  power  of  colour  wdthout  gaudiness. 
While  much  of  the  best  work  is  simple  in 
character,  there  are  examples  showing  rather 
daring  experiments,  as  unusual  as  some  of  the 
French  work,  but  much  more  constructional. 
The  jewellery  is  peculiarly  attractive.  Perhaps 
the  only  really  unsatisfactory  wcrk  shown  here  is 
the  mosaic ;  but  metal-work,  especially  copper, 
is  good,  and  the  wall  decoration  is  both  carefully 
designed  and  well  executed.  There  is  a  collection 
of  curious  pottery  with  rich  colouring,  glazes,  and 
lustres. 

Holland  has  sent  some  simple  and  very  elegant 
furniture,  severe  in  its  lines,  and  of  excellent 
workmanship.  The  general  effect  of  this  large 
and  varied  section  is  good,  though  the  walls  are 
not  satisfactory.  There  are  many  examples  of 
simple  stuffs  in  dull  but  harmonious  colouring, 
and  a  number  of  interesting  pieces  of  hand-stained 


or  stencilled  linen,  showing  how  an  extremely 
decorative  effect  can  be  obtained  by  means  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  show  of  pottery 
is — as  may  be  imagined — well  worth  study,  the 
forms  being  both  good  and  original. 

Switzerland  is  more  or  less  represented,  and 
the  .lapanese  Section  attracts  a  good  many 
visitors  ;  but  for  us  their  interest  is  not  absorbing. 

Sweden  has  some  charming  productions,  and 
furnishes  another  of  our  surprises.  The  best 
examples  are  usually  the  simplest,  but  an  inlaid 
cabinet  of  exquisite  workmanship  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  objects  in  the  whole  Exhibition. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  English  Section  that 
we  are  met  with  a  painful  disappointment.  At 
least  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
fairly  representative  of  what  can  be,  and  is 
being,  done  in  England.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  nor  did  repeated  visits  succeed  in  removing 
the  unpleasant  conviction  that  “  someone  had 
blundered.”  Certainly  the  Italians  were  generous 
enough  in  their  allowance  of  space,  and  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  creation  of  a  really  representative 
show  ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  opening  of  the 
English  Section  was  looked  forward  to  with  great 
expectations  by  many  of  those  whose  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  decorative  art  in  Italy  are 
most  marked,  and  who  are  most  desirous  of 
profiting  by  the  lessons  to  be  learned.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  the  relation  of  decorative 
art  to  the  actual  surroundings  of  our  daily  life. 
A  clever  cabinet  here  ;  a  charming  jewel  there  ;  a 
drawing  of  one  building,  a  photograph  of  another  ; 
a  design  for  a  carpet  or  a  wall-paper,  a  book-plate 
or  a  piece  of  embroidery — and  these  scattered 
about  a  large,  comfortless  space — cannot,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  in  themselves,  be  fairly  said  to  re¬ 
present  English  decorative  art  of  the  present  day. 
We  may  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  us  of  examining  a  large  collection  of  drawings, 
paintings,  and  designs  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
which  show  afresh  his  great  versatility  and 
enormous  industry ;  and  this  work  of  his  occupies 
two  large  rooms,  each  fifteen  metres  square,  out  of 
the  three  allotted  to  the  English  Section  ;  but 
surely  there  must  have  been  a  sad  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  scope  of  the  Exhibition,  and  of  the 
best  way  of  realising  it,  when  mere  drawings  and 
designs — projects,  in  fact — are  made  to  do  duty 
for  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  suggest.  In 
no  other  section  has  a  similar  failure  occurred  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  humiliating  to  see  a  golden 
opportunity  lost,  for  reasons  not  readily  explic¬ 
able.  Possibly  those  responsible  for  the  formation 
and  disposition  of  the  section  were  determined  to 
hinder  the  expression  of  that  “  commercialism” 
of  which  we  are  often — and  but  too  justly — ac¬ 
cused  ;  yet  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  limit  the  show  to  the  work  of  a  small 
set  of  individuals,  and  that  in  mere  isolated 
specimens,  without  attempting  to  show  what  these 
artists  can  do  with  an  apartment,  or  even  a  single 
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room,  as  a  complete  whole.  Crude  whitewashed 
walls,  staring  and  offensive  red  curtains  ;  a  few 
clever  drawings  hung  here,  a  charming  bit  of 
solitary  furniture  there,  hut  utterly  lost  in  this 
wilderness  of  unsympathetic  surroundings  ;  some 
bookbindings,  ilhistrations,  or  table  glass,  in  a 
common  show-case  in  the  midst  of  a  rough  un¬ 
carpeted  floor  ;  and  Ave  have  a  fair  description 
of  the  English  Section  :  not  flattering  to  our 
national  pride,  not  advantageous  to  our  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  literally  and  absolutely  true. 

Again,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  explain  why  on 
other  than  merely  personal  grounds  there  should 
have  been  made  the  unnecessary  and  invidious 
distinction  between  an  English  and  a  Scotch 


section.  This  latter  is  certainly  better  thought 
out  than  the  foi'iner.  There  is  at  least  some 
attempt  at  arranging  the  various  objects  in  a  sort 
of  relation  to  one  another,  though  it  does  but 
confirm  the  conviction  that  many  of  them  must 
be  “  gey  ill  to  live  aau’.”  We  may  comfort  our¬ 
selves  with  the  thought  that  in  execution  we  can  at 
least  hold  our  OAvn  ;  but,  in  the  face  of  certain 
“  manifestations  ”  miscalled  artistic,  it  is  not  yet 
unnecessary  to  insist  once  more  on  the  well-worn 
truism  that  eccentricity  is  not  synonymous  with 
genius,  and  that  in  order  to  produce  a  beautiful 
Avork  it  is  not  essential  to  haA-e  taken  leave  of  one’s 
senses. 

Bordighcra. 


4'in-:  HKrrisii  school  at  home. 

Ly  Pi.  Phene  Spiers  [IL],  P.S.A. 


f'MlIE  Pii'itish  School  at  Pome,  projected  in 
I  1899,  Avas  opened  in  the  spring  of  1901, 
excellent  rooms  having  been  secured  for  the 
school  in  the  Palazzo  Odescalchi.  The  first 
volume  of  its  Papers,*  just  published,  contains 
tAvo  of  great  interest  and  value  from  the 
archa'ological  point  of  view,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  happy  augury  of  future  deA’elopments. 
We  gather  from  the  prospectus  that  the  School 
has  been  modelled  on  the  existing  Pritish  School 
at  Athens,  and  is  intended  as  a  training  ground 
for  students  fresh  from  the  universities  and  other 
educational  institutions — as  a  centre  round  which 
more  mature  students  may  group  themselves  for 
purposes  of  systematic  research,  and  as  a  source  of 
information  and  adA'ice  for  visitors  desiring  to 
pursue  serious  studies  in  Rome. 

It  is  the  last  clause  which  suggests  the  great 
value  Avhich  architectural  students  may  now  "t 
derive  on  their  visit  to  the  Eternal  City,  especially 
if  in  course  of  time  the  new  School  is  able  to 
acquire  a  good  reference  library  of  works  specially 
connected  with  Rome,  so  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  them  on  the  spot.  We  are  informed  in 
the  prospectus  that  the  excaA’ation  of  ancient  sites, 
which  has  formed  an  important  part  of  the  work 
of  the  School  at  Athens,  is  excluded  in  Italy  by  the 
rules  of  the  Italian  Government ;  but  this  privilege 
is  extended  to  the  French  students  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
why  the  students  of  the  British  School  should  not 


*  Pajpcrs  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  vol.  i.  Printed 
for  the  subscribers  and  sold  on  their  behalf  by  Macmillan 
A  Co.  London,  1902. 

f  Already  in  the  sixties  there  existed  in  Rome  an 
institution  known  as  the  English  Academy,  but  the  work  to 
be  done  there  consisted  only  of  studies  made  from  the 
nude  figure.  As  I  have  never  heard  of  it  since  my  visit  in 
1864,  it  has  probably  ceased  to  exist, — R.  P.  S. 


be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  HoweA'er,  apart  from 
this,  there  are  plenty  of  buildings  aboveground, 
both  Roman  and  Renaissance,  which  the  English 
student  might  measure  and  delineate,  and  the 
Director  of  the  British  School  Avould  render  a 
valuable  seiwice  to  English  traA’elling  students 
if  he  were  able  to  obtain  for  them  permission  to 
measure  and  delineate  some  of  the  Roman  palaces. 
It  would  add  also  to  the  value  of  the  Papers  of  the 
British  School  if  some  of  their  drawings  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  them.  The  special  training  through 
Avhich  the  architectural  students  who  visit  Rome 
have  already  passed  might  enable  them  to  render 
some  service  even  to  the  mature  students  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  prospectus,  whilst  the  classical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  latter  would  naturally  assist  the 
students  in  the  deciphering  of  inscriptions. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Paj^ers  of  the  British. 
School  at  Borne  contains  two  papers,  the  first  by  the 
Director  of  the  new  School,  Mr.  G.  McNeil  Rush- 
forth,  on  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  the  ancient  church 
Avhich  was  revealed  some  two  years  ago  by  the 
removal  of  the  church  of  S.  Marie  Liberatrice  and 
the  clearing  of  the  ground  behind  it.  The  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  church  was  settled  by  the  discovery  of  an 
inscription  in  December  1900.  The  church  is  first 
mentioned  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  in  the  Liber  Pontificalis  it  is  stated  that  it  was 
decorated  with  paintings  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighth  century  by  Pope  John  VII.  (705-708). 
Mr.  Rushforth’s  paper  contains  the  first  complete 
account  of  the  church  yet  published,  and  is 
illustrated  with  a  plan.  As  the  photographs  of 
the  paintings  are  the  property  of  the  Italian 
authorities,  and  cannot  be  reproduced  until  the 
official  account  has  been  published,  Mr.  Rushforth 
is  able  only  to  give  a  written  description  of  them, 
to  which  we  refer  the  student  as  a  model  of  pains¬ 
taking  research  and  inquiry.  According  to  Mr. 
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Eushforth,  the  decoration  was  the  work  of 
Byzantine  artists,  but,  carried  out  in  Rome,  has 
acquired  something  of  a  local  character  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  complete 
example  existing. 

The  second  paper  is  on  the  Classical  Topography 
of  the  Roman  Campagna,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ashby, 
jun.,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  plans  of  some 
of  the  great  roads  leading  from  Rome,  the  plans 
being  drawn  to  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  show 
on  them  the  remains  of  towns,  works,  reservoirs, 
&c.,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  the  text. 
Although  in  a  sense  the  paper  is  published  as  being 
the  past  year’s  work,  it  is  evident  that  many  years 
must  have  been  devoted  by  Mr.  Ashby  to  the 


researches.  The  account  given  has  more  of  an 
archteological  than  architectural  interest ;  but  in 
the  description  of  the  construction  of  walls  and 
of  architectural  features,  such  as  cornices  and 
capitals,  an  architectural  student  on  the  spot 
might  be  able  to  make  conjectural  restorations  of 
some  cf  the  monuments,  and,  as  has  already  for 
many  years  been  shown  in  the  drawings  sent  over 
by  the  French  students  of  the  Villa  Medici,  such 
studies  are  of  considerable  value.  As  we  have 
already  observed,  this  first  volume  of  Papers  is 
of  happy  augury  for  the  future,  and  if  some  of  our 
travelling  students  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  some 
of  the  work  done  by  the  new  School,  it  will  open 
out  a  new  field  for  the  Tite  and  other  students. 


9,  Conduit  Stkeet,  London,  W.,  21111  Se;pt.  1902. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  Standing  Committees. 

The  following  appointments  to  the  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Institute  have  been  made  by 
the  Council  under  By-law  46  ; — 

Art  Committee. — Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema,  E.A. 
[H.F.]-,  Mr.  T.  Raffles  Davison  [H.A.];  Mr. 
George  Frampton,  E.A.  [iP.M.] ;  Mr.  W.  Flockhart 
[F.]  ;  Mr.  Walter  Millard  [A.]. 

Literature  Committee. — Mr.  Francis  Bond, 
M.A.  [H.A.]  ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  [HA.]  ;  Dr.  Alex. 
S.  Murra,y,  F.S.A.  [H.A.]  ;  Colonel  Lenox  Pren- 
dergast  [H.A.]-,  Mr.  J.  Humphreys  Jones,  B.A. 
[A.]. 

Practice  Committee. — Mr.  C.  Fitzroy  Doll 
[F.]  ;  Mr.  Edward  Greenop  [A.];  Mr.  Sydney 
Perks  rA.1  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey  [F.l ;  Mr.  Butler 
Wilson  [F.]. 

Science  Committee. — Sir  Alexander  Binnie, 
M.Inst.C.E.  [H.A.] ;  Mr.  F.  N.  Jackson  [U.A.]  ; 
Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.C.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
[H.A,]-,  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon  [F.]  ;  Mr.  A.  T. 
Walmisley,  M.Inst.C.E.  [H.A.]. 

The  New  Liverpool  Cathedral. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral  Committee  have  issued  the  report  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw, 


R.A.,  advisory  architects,  on  the  designs  submitted 
in  the  preliminary  competition  for  the  proposed 
Cathedral  for  the  diocese  of  Liverpool.  The 
report,  which  the  Committee  have  adopted,  is  as 
follows  : — • 

Gentlemen, — Of  the  great  importance  of  ensuring  a  fine 
design  for  the  proposed  Cathedral  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  Truro  alone  in  England  has  had  a  new  Cathedral, 
the  first  built  for  many  generations.  Truro  is  but  a  county 
town,  while  Liverpool  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  our  cities. 

The  new  Cathedral  must  be  a  stately,  a  dignified,  and  a 
beautiful  building.  It  must  be  suitable  for  the  services 
of  the  English  Church,  and  be  capable  of  holding  large 
congregations.  All  this  is  obvious. 

The  Committee  having  determined  on  a  competition,  it 
is  our  duty  to  select  the  best  designs  submitted  in  this 
preliminary  competition,  and  then  to  invite  their  authors 
to  compete  for  the  great  work,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  that  may  be  laid  down  for  their  guidance. 

What  seems  to  be  necessary  is  a  design  having  a  distinc¬ 
tive  character  of  its  own,  and  one  not  without  originality  ; 
a  design  with  a  striking  unity  of  effect  and  idea. 

We  were  prepared  to  find  more  designs  of  a  Renaissance 
or  a  Classical  manner.  We  were  surprised  to  find  so  few 
in  those  styles,  and  those,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  not  com¬ 
manding  or  remarkable.  The  main  body  of  the  best 
designs  sent  in  are  Gothic.  This  seemed  to  point  to  Gothic 
as  the  style  from  which  we  should  find  it  practical  to 
select.  And,  indeed,  that  manner  is  accepted  by  most  as 
generally  the  suitable  one,  except  under  special  circum¬ 
stances,  for  church  building.  In  making  a  selection  there 
seemed  no  doubt  but  that  our  own  English  phase  of  the 
style  should  be  adhered  to. 

Many  of  the  designs  sent  in  have  plans  more  or  less  like 
numerous  fine  mediaeval  Cathedrals,  with  many  chapels 
clustering  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir.  It  is  no 
doubt  an  arrangement  of  much  beauty.  One  or  two  such 
chapels  may  be  desirable,  as  being  very  useful  in  bringing 
comparatively  small  congregations  together  for  early  or 
evening  services,  but  many  such  chapels  would  not  seem 
to  be  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  English  Church. 
There  should  certainly  be  one  or  two  such  chapels,  but  we 
suppose  not  more  would  be  needed.  Modifications  of 
many  of  the  plans  submitted  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
necessary.  How  far  what  we  have  said  on  this  point 
should  be  embodied  in  the  instructions  to  be  given  for 
the  final  competition  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee. 

We  feel  that  the  object  of  the  competition  is  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  find  out  the  best  man  for  the  work. 
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What  he  submits  may  be  thoroughly  examined  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  and,  if  it  seems  desirable,  may  be  moditied  or 
improved  on. 

The  opportunity,  the  great  oirportunity,  must  not  be  lost 
for  the  erection  of  a  really  stately  and  a  beautiful  building, 
one  of  striking  proportions,  and  of  delightful  detail.  Our 
old  ecclesiastical  buildings  afford  many  such  example.?. 
Not,  indeed,  that  they  should  be  copied,  for  Liverpool 
Cathedral  must  be  an  original  work  of  art  and  have  a 
character  of  its  own — one  fitted  for  the  requirements  of 
the  present  age,  and  one  specially  designed  for  its  site. 
The  spirit  of  our  best  architecture  may,  however,  well  be 
caught,  and  its  magnilicent  traditions  may  be  recovered 
and  handed  on. 

Whatever  style  is  adopted,  there  should  be  that  nobility 
of  expression,  and  that  refinement  of  feeling,  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  all  the  best  architecture  of  the  great 
times.  We  may  add  that  a  noble  simplicity,  enhanced  by 
touches  of  beauty,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  afraid  of. 

In  judging  the  designs  one  must  take  care  to  discern 
the  real  effect  that  the  building  would  have,  and  not  be 
led  away  by  any  clever  delineation  of  a  conception  that 
may  not  be  really  good.  This  is  evident,  but  a  first  im¬ 
pression  given  by  a  clever  and  beautiful  drawing,  even 
though  it  be  of  a  poor  design,  may  be  misleading  and 
deceptive. 

We  shall  loolc  forward  with  interest  and  pleasure  to  the 
work  of  reporting  to  the  Committee  on  the  designs  to  be 
sent  in  for  the  selection  of  one  that  may  be  not  unworthy 
of  your  important  and  great  city  of  Liverpool. 

There  has  happily  been  some  revival  of  taste  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  architecture  in  recent  years,  and  this  new  Cathedral 
should  show  a  dawning  sign  of  that  improving  state  of 
feeling,  and  mark  the  period  as  one  of  greater  advance 
towards  the  beauty  and  the  dignity  that  characterised  the 
great  days  of  art ;  and,  above  all,  it  should  be  an  example 
of  cultured  and  religious  feeling  in  church  building. 

With  regard  to  the  plans  submitted,  we  beg  to  report 
that  we  have  examined  the  various  portfolios  of  designs, 
and  all  the  drawings  that  were  hung  on  the  walls,  with 
great  care  and  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  number  in 
all  is  103 ;  of  these,  thirty-three  are  designs  prepared  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  competition.  They  represent  much  labour, 
and  we  may  also  say  a  considerable  amount  of  talent. 
Twenty-three  are  sent  as  evidence  of  skill  and  ability  to 
design  a  Cathedral,  and  consist  mainly  of  designs  which 
have  been  submitted  mostly  in  competition  for  large 
churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  remainder  are  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings,  and  sketches  partly  ecclesiastical  and 
partly  secular.  Though  many  of  them  are  of  much  excel¬ 
lence,  they  do  not  show  any  evidence  that  their  authors 
have  any  special  claim  to  be  considered  aspirants  for  the 
work  of  building  a  cathedral.  It  is  vain  to  shut  one’s  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  comijetitors  in  the  last  class 
have  taken  absolutely  no  trouble.  They  have  simply  sent 
in  a  portfolio  containing  few,  or  many,  photographs  or 
drawings  which  they  happened  to  have  by  them,  whereas 
in  the  cases  to  which  we  first  referred,  where  special 
designs  have  been  prepared,  the  competitors  have,  many 
of  them,  taken  great  care  and  trouble,  and  have  done  their 
best  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  Committee. 

From  the  plans  sent  in  we  hav'e  selected  five  that  we 
consider  show  their  designers  to  be  capable  men.  They 
give  evidence  of  considerable  knowledge  of  old  work, 
great  care  in  design,  and  originality  of  a  sound  and 
practical  nature — not  the  originality  which  has  little  aim 
beyond  being  eccentric  for  the  sake  of  being  considered 
original,  but  which  does  not  regard  beauty  and  fitness  as 
necessary. 

These  five  we  suggest  should  be  asked  to  prepare 
complete  designs  for  the  Cathedral,  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Committee. 

This  seems  a  small  number  to  name  out  of  such  a  long 


list  of  competitors,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  lead  to 
greater  efforts  being  made  to  conceive  and  delineate  a  fine 
design,  and  with  greater  hope  on  the  part  of  the  designer 
of  success,  and,  for  the  world,  for  an  ultimate  and  satis¬ 
factory  result.  These  designs  are  numbered  Nos.  20,  45a, 
(18,  71,  95. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  consider  it  would  be  a 
gracious  act,  and  one  that  would  be  appreciated,  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  certain  number  for  honourable  mention,  as  a  distinct 
recognition  of  considerable  skill  shown  sometimes  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  sometimes  in  design,  though  we  were  unable  to 
award  them  a  still  more  honourable  place.  We  selected 
eight — namely.  Nos.  17,  37,  41,  44,  45,  46,  84,  and  94 — for 
such  honourable  mention. 

We  are.  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours, 

G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A. 

R.  NoKn.vN  Shaw,  R.A. 

London:  Aurjust  VM'2. 

The  five  architects  referred  to  in  the  report  are  : 

20.  Messrs.  Austin  &  Raley,  Lancaster. 

45a.  C.  a.  Nicholson,  2  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
London,  W.C. 

68.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  40  York  Mansions,  Battersea 
Park,  London. 

71.  Malcolm  Stark,  11  Little  College  Street,  West¬ 
minster.  London,  S.W.' 

‘.)5.  W.  J.  Tapper,  1  Raymond  Buildings,  Gray’s 
Inn,  London,  AV.C. 

Those  honourably  mentioned  are  : 

17.  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  22  Clare  Street,  Dublin. 

37.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  2  Dean’s  Yard,  London,  S.W. 

41.  A.  H.  Skipworth,  5  Staple  Inn,  London. 

44.  H.  C.  Corlette,  2  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

London,  W.C. 

45.  C.  A.  NichoLson,  2  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

London,  W.C. 

46.  F.  Walley,  1  City  Walls,  Grey  Friars,  Chester. 

84.  James  H.  Cook,  12  St.  George’s  Crescent, 

Liverpool. 

94.  Messrs.  Reilly  A  Peach,  Victoria  Mansions, 
28  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

The  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice. 

Members  interested  in  the  Campanile  should 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Blaekall, 
architect,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Architect  for  29th  August  1885.  The 
volume  is  in  the  Library.  Mr.  Blaekall  worked  up 
his  subject  on  the  spot,  and  all  that  he  could  learn 
worth  mention  of  the  Campanile,  and  all  that  his 
own  careful  researches  had  then  brought  to  light  for 
the  first  time,  will  be  found  detailed  in  his  paper. 
Mr.  Blaekall  states  that  he  searched  in  vain 
through  the  Venetian  libraries  for  any  exact  docu¬ 
ments  relative  to  tbe  foundations  of  the  structure, 
and  was  finally  obliged  to  investigate  the  tower 
itself  in  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under 
which  stability  was  ensured  to  it.  The  necessary 
permits  for  excavating  were  obtained,  and  a  start 
made  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Cam¬ 
panile.  The  excavation  was  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  the  water  working  through  the 
loose  upper  soil  and  causing  this  to  wash  down 
so  fast  that  sheet-piling  was  necessary.  Every 
morning  the  pit  was  found  full  of  water,  and  at 
least  two  men  were  kept  at  the  pumps  all  day. 
This,  Mr.  Blaekall  believes,  was  the  first  time  the 
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Campanile  foundations  had  ever  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  The  result  is  now  of  especial 
interest,  and  as  his  description  of  the  foundations 
seems  to  give  precisely  the  infornaation  which 
people  are  asking  for,  the  following  extracts  are 
made  from  it :  — 

“  The  accompanying  figure  [see  illustration] 
shows  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  foundations 
of  the  Campanile.  The  brickwork  of  the  super¬ 
structure,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  directly  upon  five 
nearly  equal  courses  of  roughly-dressed  stone,  most 
of  which  is  hard  limestone.  Three  of  these  courses 
show  above  the  present  level  of  the  piazza,  and  con¬ 


courses  of  a  brownish  trachite,  with  which  were 
used  a  few  blocks  of  yellow  sandstone  and  yellow 
trachite.  Some  of  the  limestone  bore  marks 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  blocks  had  been 
taken  from  some  previously  existing  structure. 
Indeed,  the  irregularity  of  the  courses  and  the 
diversity  of  materials  employed  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  builders  simply  utilised  whatever 
material  was  at  hand,  without  much  uniformity 
of  constructive  planning.  The  Istrian  stone  used 
is  exactly  the  same  in  quality  as  that  which  the 
Venetians  still  employ  for  foundations ;  a  firm, 
close-grained  material,  rather  hard  to  work,  and 


stitute  all  of  the  visible  base.  Immediately  below 
these  courses  is  a  band  of  red  Verona  marble, 
12  centimetres  of  which  are  above  the  level  of 
the  fifteenth-century  pavement.  The  writer  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  at  one  time  the  upper 
limestone  courses  were  faced  with  marble  on  a 
line  with  the  lower  marble  course,  thus  making  a 
solid  base  for  the  Campanile  1‘46  metres  high,  and 
64  centimetres  wide  on  top,  as  shown  by  the 
figures  here  given.  This  is  entirely  conjecture, 
however,  as  there  are  no  indications  of  ties  or 
anchors  which  might  have  secured  such  a  facing ; 
still  a  base  of  this  description  would  add  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  building,  and  would  be 
by  no  means  without  precedent  among  just  such 
structures  of  the  same  period. 

“Below  the  Verona  marble  were  found  three 
courses  of  Istrian  limestone,  followed  by  two 


possessing  great  strength.  The  masonry  of  the 
foundations  is  all  laid  in  lime  mortar  of  a  rather 
poor  quality.  The  tide-water  rises  in  the  ground 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  old  pavement,  hence  the 
work  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  action  of  salt 
water.  The  mortar  was  found  to  be  much  dis¬ 
integrated,  possessing  little  consistency  and  crum¬ 
bling  in  the  hand  like  hardened  mud.  The  lime 
for  the  mortar  was  apparently  made  from  Istrian 
limestone  of  the  same  quality  as  that  used  in  the 
building. 

“  The  lowest  course  of  masonry  is  of  green  por¬ 
phyry.  The  stone  uncovered  was  a  fine  specimen, 
being  shot  through  with  small  white  crystals  of 
feldspar  and  bits  of  black  mica.  Why  the  builders 
ever  selected  porphyry  for  such  a  place  we  do  not 
know :  perhaps  it  was  cheaper  to  rob  some  old 
building  than  to  send  to  the  mainland  for  large 
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blocks.  The  course  measures  90  centimetres  in 
height,  and  the  individual  stones  must  be  very 
wide,  as  there  -was  no  vertical  joint  uncovered  in 
the  width  of  the  excavation. 

“No  attempt  w'as  made  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  foundations  under  the  inner  portions  of  the 
tower,  hut  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  masonry 
is  one  solid  mass.  The  work  uncovered  is  in  well 
defined  courses  of  different  heights,  and  the  blocks 
are  all  more  or  less  carefully  dressed  to  a  surface. 

“  The  masonry  of  the  foundations  was  found  to 
rest  directly  on  a  platform  composed  of  a  double 
thickness  of  wooden  beams,  each  12  centimetres 
through,  placed  crosswise  over  each  other.  These 
in  turn  were  borne  by  the  piles,  which,  so  far  as 
could  be  determined,  were  driven  side  by  side  in 
continuous  rows  under  the  whole  of  the  building. 
It  was  of  course  impossible  to  find  out  how  long 
the  piles  were,  but  the  diameters  being  on  an 
average  24  centimetres,  they  probably  extended  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  heavy  black  clay 
composing  the  soil.  The  piles  seemed  to  be  of 
oak,  and  the  platform  beams  of  larch,  a  wood 
similar  to  our  yellow  or  hard  pine,  though  all  of 
the  woodwork  was  so  thoroughly  soaked  in  water, 
and  blackened  with  age,  that  it  was  difiicult  to 
determine  very  much  about  it.  The  platform 
beams  seemed  the  least  well  preserved.  The  wood 
could  be  broken  off  the  outside  with  the  hands, 
though  the  inside  of  the  pieces  was  quite  firm. 
The  piles  did  not  seem  to  have  deteriorated  in  the 
least,  but  were  as  sound  and  tough  as  sap-wood. 
Large  samples  were  <!ut  from  both  piles  and  plat¬ 
form,  but  at  this  writing  the  water  has  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  dried  out  to  say  how  free  they  are  from 
rot.  It  is  surprising  that  the  wood  has  lasted  as 
it  has  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  The  water 
circulates  very  freely  among  the  timbers,  and 
during  the  time  of  making  the  last  metre  in  depth 
of  excavation,  seven  men  had  all  they  could  do  to 
keep  the  pit  clear.  The  water  flowed  into  the 
trench  only  through  the  timbers  of  the  platform, 
and  w'as  quite  clear  and  salt,  showing  it  came  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  sea.  No  wonder  under  such  condi- 
itions  that  the  wood  should  be  stained  and  softened. 

“  An  extra  row  of  piles  was  found  driven  just 
outside  of  the  platform,  and  entirely  free  from  any 
direct  bearing.  That  the  settlement  of  the  Cam¬ 
panile  has  been  relative  rather  than  absolute  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  tops  of  this  outer  row 
of  piles  are  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of 
those  which  bear  the  platform.  This  also  shows 
that  the  slight  obliquity  of  the  tower  is  due  not  to 
any  failure  of  the  foundations,  but  rather  to  the 
general  movement  of  the  earth,  for  the  tip  is  to¬ 
wards  the  side  at  which  the  excavation  was  made, 
and  any  derangement  of  the  piles  could  easily 
have  been  noted.  The  weight  coming  upon  this 
foundation  is  something  tremendous.  The  bricks 
of  which  the  superstructure  is  laid  are  very  large. 
One  of  them  which  was  measured  was  44  centi¬ 
metres  by  30  centimetres  by  7'5  centimetres — 


about  ten  times  the  size  of  our  common  bricks. 
The  masonry  laid  up  with  them  will  average  about 
105  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  These  bricks  are  so 
large  that  they  are  made  with  two  holes  in  the 
centre,  by  which  the  workmen  can  lift  them  about. 
Most  of  the  bricks  bear  a  stamp  of  some  sort,  and 
those  who  have  studied  the  matter  are  able  to  tell 
pretty  closely  the-  date  of  a  building  by  the  stamps 
on  the  bricks. 

“  It  was  said  above  that  the  Campanile  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  buildings  in  Europe  for  its  size.  The 
average  area  of  masonry  in  cross  section  of  the 
main  shaft  is  873-74  square  feet,  or  nearly  fifty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  tower.  Counting 
the  brickwork  at  105  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and 
the  stone-work  at  150  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and 
allowing  for  bells,  trusses,  &c.,  the  total  weight  of 
the  tower  is  in  round  numbers  13,000  tons,  whence 
the  distributed  load  on  the  piling  is  somewhat 
over  six  tons  per  square  foot,  a  load  which  would 
cause  modern  engineers  to  hesitate  a  long  time 
before  putting  upon  piles  which  are  simply  driven 
into  the  clay.  The  foundations  have,  however, 
stood  the  test  of  several  centuries  without  yielding 
an  inch  ;  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of 
the  investigation  has  been  to  fix  a  maximum  of 
load  which  can  safely  be  borne  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  an  interesting  question  how  much 
the  piles  really  support,  for,  as  previously  explained, 
they  have  no  solid  bearing,  and  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  piles  are  usually  driven  in  Venice, 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  such  a  load  as  six  tons 
per  square  foot.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
their  function  is  simply  to  hold  the  clay  in  one 
compact  mass,  the  clay  itself  really  bearing  the 
load.  Possibly  such  an  hypothesis  would  explain 
why  the  builders  added  a  row  of  piles  entirely 
outside  of  the  face  of  the  foundations  and  afford¬ 
ing  no  direct  support,  with  the  idea  of  binding  the 
clay  more  tightly  about  the  base  of  the  tower.” 

Some  fragments  of  the  mortar  of  the  fallen 
Campanile,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Algernon 
Bourke,  and  referred  to  in  his  letter  to  the  Times 
on  the  7th  August,  have,  through  the  good  offices 
of  ]\Ir.  P.  H.  Feilding,  been  sent  to  the  Institute, 
and  are  to  be  analysed  by  the  Science  Committee 
when  the  work  of  the  Session  begins. 

A  slip  in  the  proof-reading  of  Signor  Beltrami’s 
article  in  the  Jouenal  for  26th  July,  p.  430, 
is  pointed  out  by  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith.  The 
depth  to  which  the  excavations  were  carried  for 
the  Campanile  should  have  been  given  as  4'3C 
metres,  not  84‘30,  as  printed. 

The  late  Emerich  Steindl  \_Hon.  Corr.  J/.]. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  of  the  eminent  Hungarian  architect,  Herr 
Emerich  Steindl,  an  Hon.  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institute  since  1894.  He  was  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  Budapest, 
in  which  institution  he  was  for  many  years  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Mediaeval  Architecture.  Other  notable 
works  of  his  were  the  Royal  Opei’a  House  at 
Budapest  and  numerous  churches  in  various 
parts  of  his  country.  His  great  work,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Houses  of  Budapest,  had  been  for  eighteen 
years  building,  and  had  but  just  reached  com¬ 
pletion,  the  formal  opening  being  arranged  to 
take  place  a  few  weeks  hence.  Only  a  few  months 


ago  the  Institute  received  from  Herr  Steindl  a 
handsome  collection  of  photographs,  in  which 
every  part  of  this  interesting  work  appears  to  be 
presented.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  part  of  the  building  facing  the  Danube.  The 
photographs  have  been  mounted  and  bound  in  a 
single  volume,  and  may  be  inspected  in  the 
Library. 


3  z 


PARLIAME.N'T  HOUSES,  BUDAPEST  :  THE  DANUBE  FRONT. 
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DUTIES  AS  TO  DEAINS.— 11. 

By  Algernon  Barker,  J^avrister-at-Law  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


“Newly  Erecting”  or  “Rebuilding.” 

IIK  next  question  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
“  iieioly  erecting  or  rebuilding  a  house  which 
has  \)een  j-iulled  (loini,  to  the  groxmd  Jloor.” 
If  we  are  doing  neither  of  these  things,  we  need 
not  drain  under  section  2-5. 

23.  Newly  Erecting. — First  as  to  “newly  erect¬ 
ing.”  If  the  site  has  never  been  built  upon  before, 
then  the  case  is  clear,  but  two  other  possibilities 
might  arise.  We  might  be  l)uilding  on  the  site 
of  an  abandoned  building  (whether  it  had  been 
finished  or  not),  or  on  the  site  of  an  unfinished 
building. 

Again,  our  new  house  might  not  coincide  with 
the  site,  or  be  in  any  degree  of  the  same  character 
as  tlie  previous  building.  Should  we  in  such 
cases  be  newly  erecting  ? 

You  may  ask  why  I  trouble  about  this  ;  for  you 
will  say  the  building  you  are  putting  up  must 
either  be  a  new  erection  or  a  “  rebuilding,  Ac.” 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  jou  may 
sometimes  escape  under  both  heads. 

24.  Previous  Building  Abandoned. — First  as  to  the 
finished  building  and  its  total  abandonment.  If 
all  intention  to  again  use  the  previous  building 
had  been  abandoned,  tbe  succeeding  building 
would  be  “newly  erected  ”  {Lord  Auckbuid  v.  West¬ 
minster,  7  Ch.  Ap.  5!)S,  (■>()()  ;  Woiieji  v.  St.  Marij 
Ahhotts,  1892,  2  Ch.  401 ;  Barloir  v.  St.  M.  A., 
27  Ch.  14.  :-5(12,  1881,  and  11  Ap.  C.  2()7  ;  L.C.C. 
V.  Pryor,  1890,  1  ().B.  407  ;  Alexander  \.  West  End 
L.C.P.B.C.,  81  L.  J.,  Ch.  501.  This  case  was  on 
the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  and  see  Etohertson  v.  King, 
1901,  2  K.B.  205,  as  to  a  dwelling-house  not  dwelt 
in,  but  qufere).  This  we  learn  from  the  above 
cases,  which,  except  .ilexandePs  case,  all  deal  with 
general  building  lines  in  the  Metropolis.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Alcxa)ider  v.Wcst  End  L.C.P.lt.Co.,  the  test 
is  the  irreparability  of  tbe  decay  of  the  previous 
building.  We  shall  see  that  you  can  also  abandon 
the  old  building  by  erecting  a  building  of  a  totally 
different  character  on  it,  and  so  be  liable  as  newly 
erecting,  even  though  you  left  the  old  building 
untouched. 

25.  Previous  Building  Unfinished. — Now  suppose 
that  the  previous  building  had  not  been  finished. 
If  it  had  been  abandoned,  a  fortiori  your  building 
is  a  new  erection.  But  suppose  it  had  not  been 
abandoned,  would  this  make  your  house  a  new 
one '? 

Two  hypotheses  are  before  us  :  (1)  You,  being 

Max  =  Maxwell  on  the  Interpretation  of  Statutes. 
P. H. A.  =  Public  Health  Act.  Lumley  from  henceforth  = 
190‘2  ed.  (q.v.).  The  final  addendum  to  Lecture  as  to  Rights 
will  appear. 


building  owner,  begin  the  house  yourself,  and 
after  a  pause  continue  it.  Y"^ou  are  attacked 
under  section  25  when  you  resume  building  opera¬ 
tions.  In  this  case  you  have  from  first  to  last 
been  “  newly  erecting  ”  your  house,  but  the  plea 
of  unconscionable  delay  (par.  G3)  might  be  open 
to  you.  (2)  Someone  else  has  begun,  and  you 
have  bought  and  are  finishing. 

In  this  second  case  much  will  depend  on  how 
far  the  vendor  has  carried  his  operations. 

Suppose  he  built  above  the  ground  floor,  you 
might  i)lead  the  spirit  of  the  section,  which 
excuses  building  owners  who,  in  “  pulling  down,” 
leave  a  portion  standing  above  the  ground  floor. 
Why,  you  might  ask,  should  not  a  brick  built 
above  that  limit  excuse  as  well  as  a  brick  left  above 
that  limit '?  But  the  surveyor  would  argue  that, 
according  to  the  cases  as  to  Michelangelo  Taylor’s 
Act,  the  unfinished  house  was  no  house,  and 
your  addition  therefore  a  new  house.  These  cases 
you  could  distinguish,  and  cite  A.  v.  Adams  (see 
par.  BO,  sub  par.  B)  in  answer.  You  would  say 
that  you  might  be  erecting  a  new  house  in  one 
sense,  but  you  would  not  be  “  newly  erecting  ”  a 
house,  for  someone  else  has  begun  tlie  work. 
Perhaps  this  looks  like  the  quibble  of  a  lawyer  or 
a  Talmudi.st,  but  1  think  it  is  true.  The  surveyor 
would  answer  that  the  vendor’s  erection  was  not 
even  a  “building”  fWendon  v.  Ij.C.C.,  1894, 
1  Q.B.  812)  (general  metropolitan  building  lines), 
i?.  \.  Manning,  L.K.,  1  C.C.K.  338  (building  nearly 
finished);  contra  M’^illianisx.  Wallasey,  16  Q.B.l). 
718,  general  building  line,  but  distinguishable  as 
“bring  forward”  used.  {Eavensthorpe  v.  Hincli- 
cliffc,  24  Q.B.l).  168,  on  P.H.(B.8.)Act.  See, 
also  Lord  Auckland’s  and  Alexander’ s  cases,  ubi 
supra.  These  cases  would,  I  think,  be  distinguish¬ 
able,  and  could  not  prevail  against  the  spirit  of 
our  section.  Y’ou  might  also  sometimes  plead 
conscionable  delay  and  standing  by  (par.  63)  in 
that  the  vendor,  whose  rights  you  have  bought, 
was  led  to  lay  out  money  in  building,  and  you  to 
lay  the  price  you  did,  in  the  belief  that  the  drains 
had  been  tacitly  approved  by  the  local  authority. 

If  the  vendor’s  house  had  reached  no  further 
than  the  ground  floor,  tbe  surveyor  might  in  his 
turn  plead  that  the  spirit  of  the  section  made  you 
liable,  and  his  argument  that  your  house  was  a 
“new  house,”  none  having  preceded  it,  would  be 
the  stronger  the  more  unfinished  the  building 
which  you  bought  and  continued.  But,  this  being 
a  penal  section,  its  “spirit  ”  could  not  be  pleaded, 
since  it  would  be  construed  strictly  in  your  favour, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  erecting  a  “new  house”  is 
not  [quite  the  same  thing  as  newly  erecting  a 
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liouse.  I  should,  however,  be  sorry  to  be  in  your 
position,  unless  you  could  also  plead  “  standing 
by.” 

If  the  vendor  had  only  built  a  wail  or  cowhouse, 
or  begun  a  building  of  quite  a  different  area  from 
the  one  you  are  engaged  upon,  then,  I  think,  you 
would  be  liable  (as  we  see  in  par.  26),  and,  in  the 
case  of  previous  wall  or  cowhouse,  there  would  be 
no  “standing  by,”  since  they  did  not  need  to 
drain  under  section  25. 

If  you  are  not  liable,  of  course  it  will  not 
affect  your  legal  position  that,  in  order  to  finish 
the  house,  you  have  to  pull  down  part,  unless, 
indeed,  you  pull  down  to  the  ground  floor. 

Unless  you  are  yourself  an  offender  of  newly 
erecting,  you  do  not  take  over  with  the  land  the 
vendor’s  liability,  which,  if  he  has  offended  against 
the  “useless”  of  the  section,  will  cling  to  him 
personally. 

26.  Subsequent  Building-  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
Suppose,  however,  that,  though  the  previous 
building  has  not  (at  least  otherwise)  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  is  sufficiently  finished  to  count  as  a 
building,  will  your  superstructure  be  under  the 
section  if  it  do  not  coincide  with  its  site  ?  You 
will  be  under  liability  to  drain  if  you  put  up  a 
building  of  a  totally  different  superficial  area,  for 
you  v/ill  be  held  to  have  abandoned  the  old  build¬ 
ing  {L.C.G.  V.  Pryor).  A  building  only  slightly 
smaller  would  not  matter.  The  cases  under 
section  159  as  to  “  New  Building  or  merely 
addition  ”  {i)  do  not  apply  at  all,  since  there  it 
was  “  building  ”  and  here  it  is  “  house  ”  ;  there  it 
was  “new  building,”  here  it  is  “house  newly 
erected  ” ;  and,  further,  a  special  artificial  meaning 
is  given  to  “  new  buildings  ”  by  that  section. 

27.  Rebuilding  a  House  Pulled  Down  to  the  Ground 
Floor. — But  then,  suppose  the  house  is  not  newly 
erected,  the  surveyor  may  say  we  are  “  rebuilding  ” 
a  house  “which  has  been  pulled  down  to  the 
ground  floor.”  As  to  this  “  rebuilding,  &c.,” 
many  questions  arise.  Will  a  volontary  pulling 
down  bring  you  under  the  section,  or  is  a  building 
pulled  down  when  a  fire  has  gutted  the  greater 
part  of  it  ?  Then,  how  complete  a  demolition  will 
bring  us  under  the  section — how  complete  hori¬ 
zontally,  i.e.  will  one  wall  completely  demolished 
be  sufficient  ?  and  how  complete  vertically,  i.e.  is 
it  sufficient  to  take  off  the  roof? 

28.  If  Voluntary,  Method  of  Demolition  Immaterial. 
If  it  be  voluntary,  any  method  of  demolition,  be 
it  pushing  or  burning  or  blowing  down,  will  bring 
you  under  the  section.  The  housebreaker  often 
pushes  a  house  down.  Numerous  cases  may  be 
referred  to  on  arson  and  riot  to  prove  this  (B.  v. 
Langford,  B.  v.  Harris,  and  B.  v.  Simpson,  reported 
Car.  and  M.  602,  661,  669  respectively  ;  B.  v. 
Howell,  9  C.  and  P.  454,  Max.  3966). 

But  voluntary  the  demolition  must  be.  An 
accidental  destruction  will  not  deprive  the  re¬ 
builder  of  his  rights  to  escape  section  25  on  the 


ground  that  he  has  not  pulled  down.  The  word 
ill  our  section  clearly  points  to  voluntariness. 
Section  74  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  of 
1862  (its  repeal  in  1894  does  not  concern  us), 
shows  that  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
“taking  down”  and  burning  down;  for  compen¬ 
sation  was  given  if  the  local  authority  interfered 
after  an  accidental  fire.  This  last  argument,  how¬ 
ever,  cuts  both  ways  {j  1). 

Then,  again,  to  take  a  wider  sweep  of  vision, 
we  see  that  an  involuntary  abandonment  of  a 
building  would  not  have  made  its  successor  a 
building  erected  for  the  first  time,  so  as  to  bring 
the  landowner  within  the  grip  of  the  law  as  to 
general  building  line,  and  so  we  may  on  the  saiiie 
broad  principle  gather  that  the  Legislature  does 
not  here  confiscate  a  man’s  vested  rights  until 
he  voluntarily  abandons  them  {Lord  Auckland 
V.  Westminster,  1  Ch.  D.  697,  quoted  Worley 
v.  St.  M.  A.  K.  1892,  2  Ch.  408,  q.v.,  409  bottom; 
Barlow  v.  St.  M.  A.  K.,  L.K.,  11  Ap.  C.  769  bot.  ; 
L.C.G.  V.  Pryor,  1896,  1  Q.B.  465). 

29.  Pulling-  Do-wn  After  a  Fire. — Another  question 
arises.  After  a  fire,  may  the  unsafe  part  of  the 
house  (at  least)  be  pulled  down  without  bringing 
us  under  section  25  ?  Y^es,  for  the  fire  has  really 
done  the  demolition,  and  a  wind,  or  the  law  as  to 
dangerous  structures,  together  would  complete  it. 

30.  How  Complete  Need  Demolition  be,  generally  ? 
— The  answer  is  that  unless  every  vestige  of  the 
building  has  been  pulled  down  to  the  ground  floor, 
the  rebuilder  is  not  under  section  25. 

In  A.-C?.  v.  Hatch  (1893,  3  Ch.  36),  a  case  as  to 
prescribed  building  lines  under  the  P.  H.  A.  s.  155, 
which  is  in  agreement  with  Masters  v.  Pontypool, 
we  are  told  that  unless  the  demolition  was  com¬ 
plete  the  section  did  not  apply,  though  a  few 
bricks  left  standing  would  not  matter.  Ours  is  an 
a  fortiori  case,  for  in  section  155,  with  which  the 
above  cases  dealt,  compensation  was  given,  and  so 
that  section  would  be  construed  less  strictly,  i.e. 
less  complete  demolition  would  be  required  to 
bring  the  section  into  operation  than  ours,  which 
contains  a  penalty  and  no  compensation.  Then, 
again,  the  words,  “to  the  ground  floor,”  are  absent 
from  section  155. 

In  Alexander  v.  West  End  (31  L.  J.,  Ch.  501), 
a  case  on  compulsory  purchase,  where  the  Act 
would  not  be  strictly  construed,  it  was  held  that 
only  if  a  house  was  reduced  to  a  mere  heap  of 
bricks  could  it  be  said  to  be  demolished.  {Gordon 
V.  Gordon,  1894,  2  Q.B.,  at  page  749,  a  case  on 
Michelangelo  Taylor’s  Act  as  to  compulsory 
taking,  which  sa.is,  “If  you  divide  a  house,  jou 
have  no  house,”  is  not  in  point,  for  there,  again, 
there  was  no  mention  of  “  ground  floor.”) 

Then  there  are  eases  as  to  pulling  down  by 
rioters.  In  B.  v.  Adams  (Car.  &  M.  299)  we  are 
told  that,  to  make  the  accused  liable,  there  should 
be  a  coihplete  demolition  so  as  to  leave  the  house 
no  house,  though,  according  to  B.  v.  Langford 
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{ibid.  604),  a  few  stones  or  a  chimney  left  stand¬ 
ing  would  not  matter.  In  these  cases,  where  tlie 
total  demolition  would  mean  imprisonment,  the 
Court  naturally  construed  strictly,  and  leaned  to 
the  opinion  that  the  accused  had  not  totally  de¬ 
molished. 

The  case  of  James  v.  Wijcill  (51  L.  T.  [N.S.] 
237)  is  more  applicable  as  regards  the  particular 
matter  now  discussed,  for  it  deals  with  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “new  huilding’’  in  section  159,  which 
uses  the  words  “  pulled  down  to  the  ground  floor.” 
Here  also  the  Courts  would,  as  in  ours,  if  possible, 
not  hold  a  building  to  have  been  pulled  down, 
since  so  to  hold  would  open  the  door  for  penalties 
under  by  laws.  This  case  tells  us  that  the  building 
must  he  all,  or  nearly  all,  pulled  down  (to  the 
ground  floor)  in  order  to  come  under  the  definition. 

According  to  a  huilding  line  case,  Robertson  v. 
Greenock  (21  Sc.  L.  It.  215  and  306  note),  “  taken 
down  ”  means  wholly  taken  down. 

Bo  we  see  that,  even  where  the  Courts  had  no 
strong  reason  for  requiring  total  demolition  to 
have  taken  place  in  order  that  they  might  say 
that  the  huilding  had  been  “  taken  down,”  and 
where  nothing  was  said  as  to  “  ground  floor,”  the 
house  had  to  be  nearly  all  demolished  in  order  to 
bring  people  under  the  section.  In  our  case  the 
C'ourts  would,  if  possible,  not  hold  the  house  to 
have  been  pulled  down,  since  a  pulling  down  to 
the  ground  floor,  plus  bad  drains,  would  mean  a 
penalty,  and  the  Courts  lean  against  a  construction 
which  would  penalise.  I  go  further,  and  say  that 
as  the  Act  has  left  a  margin,  i.e.  the  walls  below 
the  ground  floor,  we  need  not  (in  spite  of  James 
V.  Wyvill)  imply  any  further  margin,  since  the 
express  excludes  the  implied  (Max.). 

31.  How  Complete  Horizontally  ? — Now,  we  may 
ask,  How  far  need  the  demolition  extend  hori¬ 
zontally  in  order  to  bring  us  within  the  sec¬ 
tion  ■?  Clearly  to  every  part  of  the  house,  and 
clearly  not  to  detached  outhouses  nor  to  any 
adjoining  buildings,  for  these  are  not  part  of  the 
house ;  nor  yet  need  it  extend  to  a  party  wall  or 
an  adjoining  privy,  or  other  place  held  in  common 
with  a  neighbour.  I  refer  to  my  previous  remarks 
as  to  “  House,  part  of,  or  not  ”  (par.  20,  end). 

32.  How  Complete  Vertically  ? — Then,  how  far 
down  need  the  demolition  extend  vertically  so  as 
to  bring  section  25  into  operation  ?  Clearly 
down  to,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  quite  down  to 
the  “  ground  floor.”  Hut  what  is  the  ground  floor  ? 

33.  “Ground  Floor.”  -The  Centiirij  Dictionary 
defines  this  word  as  “  the  floor  which  is  level,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  exterior  ground.” 

But  at  what  side  of  the  house,  whether  at 
visitors’  entrance  or  street,  or  where,  is  the 
“  ground  ”  to  he  looked  at  ?  At  the  lowest  side. 

Everything  depends  upon  context  and  purpose. 
If  I  am  a  gouty  old  gentleman  writing  to  a  land¬ 
lady  for  a  “  ground-floor  room,  because  I  object  to 
climbing  staircases,”  it  is  clear  that  I  mean  the 


front-door  floor.  If  a  honeymooning  couple  write 
to  say  they  “  don’t  want  the  ground  floor,  as 
one  is  so  apt  to  he  overlooked  from  the  street,” 
then  it  is  clear  that  the  street  side  of  the  house 
is  considered.  If,  again,  the  landlady  is  asked  for 
a  ground-floor  room,  so  that  the  children  can  easily 
get  in  and  out  to  play  in  the  fields  behind,  then 
clearly  the  ground  floor  at  the  back  is  meant. 

Now  the  plain  intent  of  our  section  was  that  a 
house  very  nearly  pulled  down,  and  not  one  hardly 
pulled  dovm  at  all,  should  come  under  section  25. 

If  any  of  the  above  sides  for  ascertaining 
ground  floor  were  taken,  then  a  man  whose 
entrance  and  street  fronts  have  both  only  one 
story,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  might  have 


to  drain  under  this  section,  though  he  only 
took  down  the  top  one  of  perhaps  four  stories. 
This  would  he  absurd.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind 
that  the  ground  must  be  looked  at  at  the  very 
lowest  (of  course  external)  side  of  the  house. 

From  this  it  also  follows  that,  if  along  that  side 
the  ground  is  uneven,  the  very  lowest  level  of  the 
ground  must  he  treated  as  the  ground  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  excavation  round  the 
house  cannot  he  considered  in  taking  the  ground 
level ;  for  we  know  that  there  are  such  things  as 
basements  with  areas. 

On  the  same  principle,  though  in  seeming  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  definition,  I  should  hold  that  in 
a  one-storied  house  which,  having  its  floor  below 
the  ground,  consisted  solely  of  basement,  the 
basement  would  he  the  ground  floor,  otherwise  a 
very  much  more  partial  demolition  than  was  re¬ 
quired  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  house  would 
bring  the  owner  under  the  section.  This  would 
not  he  fair ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
house  except  in  the  Salt  Districts. 

One  more  less  exceptional  case  will  be  a  flat. 
A  flat  can  only  be  said  to  have  been  “  pulled  down 
to  the  ground  floor”  when  the  ground-floor  flat 
and  all  the  flats  above  it  have  been  demolished, 
as  we  saw  in  discussing  “Division  by  Floors  ” 
(par.  21). 

I  can  give  no  clear  authorities.  Perhaps  cases 
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which  may  in  future  be  decided  as  to  cellar  dwell¬ 
ings,  or  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts,  may  be  of 
use,  but  I  think  a  general  view  of  the  purpose  of 
the  section  is  more  helpful. 

We  may  therefore  define  a  ground  floor  as  a 
floor  which  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  lowest 
part  of  the  ground  lying  along  the  lowest  side  of 
the  house,  the  bottoms  of  excavations  round  the 
house  not  being  considered  as  ground  level  but  as 
below  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the  one-storied 
house  we  have  described. 

34.  When  Newly  Erected.  Summary. — I  may  now 
sum  up  this  part  of  my  lecture. 

A  house  is  newly  erected  if  it  succeeds  a 
building  which  has  been  totally  abandoned,  or 
perhaps  a  very  unfinished  building  though  it  has 
not.  There  will  be  a  total  abandonment  if  the 
succeeding  erection  is  of  quite  a  different  character 
from  its  predecessor. 

35  When  Rebuilding  of  House  Pulled  Down,  &c. 
Summary. — A  house  is  held  to  have  been  pulled 
down  to  the  ground  floor,  so  as  to  bring  its  suc¬ 
cessor  under  the  Act,  if  the  previous  house  has 
been  voluntarily  demolished  in  any  manner, 
though  you  might  freely  pull  down  the  part 
which  has  been  rendered  unsafe  by  fire  without 
bringing  the  succeeding  house  under  the  section. 
The  demolition,  in  order  to  make  you  liable  to 
drain,  must  be  absolutely  complete  and  extend  to 
the  ground  floor,  as  judged  from  the  lowest  ground 
level  at  the  lowest  side  of  house  (areas  excepted). 

Offences  of  Erecting  (or  Rebuilding)  and  Occupying. 

We  have  thus  seen  whether  we  are  under  the 
section.  Before  proceeding  to  discover  what 
must  be  done  to  obey  it,  we  will  first  of  all  con¬ 
sider  the  two  crimes  against  which  the  section  is 
levelled  so  far  as  they  affect  the  building  owner. 

As  regards  the  first,  viz.  erecting  or  rebuilding, 
I  showed  in  par.  3  how  wisely  the  Legislature 
acted  in  not  waiting  until  the  building  was  occu¬ 
pied  before  it  insisted  on  proper  drains.  The 
drains  must  be  the  first  work  to  be  done  (“  unless 
and  until  ”).  The  penalty  is  stated  in  the  section, 
and  is  recoverable  summarily. 

36.  To  Make  Occupation  Punishable,  must  be  either 
a  House  by  Plan. — As  regards  the  second,  viz. 
occupying,  I  have  already  made  certain  remarks 
in  par.  5.  I  need  make  no  apology  for  dealing 
with  it,  for  why  put  up  a  house  with  bad  drains 
(even  if  this  were  legal)  if  it  cannot  he  legally 
occupied  ? 

We  have  already  seen  (par.  4)  that,  if  a  build¬ 
ing  contains  the  usual  marks  of  a  house  which 
is  habitually  used  for  the  purposes  of  human, 
many-houred,  indoor  inhabitancy,  whether  by  day 
or  night,  and  thereto  has  the  necessary  capacity 
and  permanence,  and  has  doors,  windows,  roof 
and  walls,  and  perhaps  chimneys,  it  is  a  house  by 
plan,  though  not  as  yet  so  used.  We  will  now 
see  whether  the  converse  is  true,  viz.  that  if  so 


used  it  becomes  by  occupancy  a  “  house,”  though 
it  does  not  contain  all  the  above  characteristics. 
Except  where  the  case  comes  under  the  definition 
clause  and  people  are  instructed  or  employed 
there,  I  think  not.  It  would  be  absurd  to  hold 
that  when  the  section  says  “  or  to  occupy  any 
house  so  newly  erected  or  rebuilt  ”  it  means, 
according  to  the  common-law  meaning,  by  the 
word  “  house,”  something  quite  different  from 
what  it  meant  when  it  said  ”  newly  to  erect  or  to 
rebuild  any  house,  &c.”  (See  “  House,  part  of  or 
not,”  and  references  in  note  (j  5).) 

Thus  I  have  heard  of  excavators  of  waterworks 
sleeping  in  the  unlaid  waterpipes.  So,  again,  a 
building  owner  might  put  up  a  pigstye  and  then 
let  tenants  live  there.  The  contractor  for  the 
waterworks  and  the  building  owner  are  not  liable 
under  this  section,  for  the  pipes  and  pigstye  are 
not  “houses  by  plan,”  nor  yet  are  they  schools, 
factories,  or  buildings  in  which  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

37.  Or  under  the  Definition  Clause. — Where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  building  comes  under  the  definition  clause 
as  being  a  school,  a  factory,  or  an  “  other  building- 
in  which  persons  are  employed,”  this  degree  of 
housiness  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  make  us 
liable  for  “  occupying,”  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
if  there  is  not  a  covered  building  of  sorts  and  if  the 
instruction  or  employment  is  merely  momentary, 
spasmodic,  casual,  or  temporary,  then  the  building 
does  not  become  a  “  house  by  use  or  employment.” 
Of  course,  if  no  one  is  taught  or  employed  in  the 
building,  then  it  is  not  under  the  definition  clause  ; 
but  if  it  is  “  housy  ”  in  structure,  then  any 
occupation  of  it  becomes  illegal  when  proper 
drains  have  not  been  made  under  the  section. 

38.  Occupation  Punishable  by  Indictment  and  Loss 
of  Contract — The  punishment  for  “occupying” 
is  indictment,  since  no  fine  is  inflicted  (Archbold, 
Grim.  Practice,  ed.  20,  p.  2,  bottom),  and  the 
person  who  lets  it  or  occupies  it  could  not  recover 
rent  or  enforce  a  contract  of  service  there,  for  the 
contract  would  be  tainted  with  illegality. 

39.  Occupier  who. — The  master,  and  not  the 
servants  or  workmen,  would  be  liable  for  occupying 
a  drainless  “  house,”  school,  factory,  or  building 
in  which  persons  are  employed. 

The  erector  is  not  as  such  the  occupier,  for 
occupying  or  causing  to  inhabit  is  not  the  same  as 
“erecting  ”  (Pearson  v.  Kingston-on-Hull,  3  H.  & 
C.,  921,  35  L.  J.,  M.C.  36,  11  L.  T.  317,  Max.  474c). 

40.  Punishments  for  Bad  Landlords  of  Non-Houses 
and  of  Premises  not  under  Section  25. — If,  however, 
the  landlord  lets  any  building,  whether  it  were  a 
“  house  ”  in  the  sense  given  in  this  section  or  any 
inhabited  building  [see  Section  29,  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890  (definition, 
dwelling-housel,  and  Section  75,  ibid.],  where  the 
rent  does  not  exceed  £8  (in  London  and  City  ^20, 
Liverpool  £13,  Manchester  and  Birmingham  £10, 
elsewhere  £8),  he  would  be  held  to  warrant  the 
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drains.  Nor  could  he  get  much  damages  for  the 
use  and  occupation  of  a  building  whose  annual 
value  was  not  over  £’8  and  which  was  badly 
drained  (see  Max.  557). 

The  ofl'ence  of  allowing  insanitary  premises  of 
any  kind  which  do  not  come  under  the  term 
“house”  to  be  occupied  is  punishable  under  the 
nuisance  sections  of  the  Act  (Stone’s  Justices' 
Manual,  001,  and  the  “  Nuisance  IMethod,”  post.) 
Canal  boats  are  dealt  with  under  the  Canal  Boats 
Act,  1 884.  So,  though  these  premises  and  boats  are 
not  forced  by  this  section  to  have  good  drains,  any 
want  of  sanitation  is  dealt  wdth  by  other  means. 

I  may  remind  you  of  w'hat  I  said  at  the  outset 
of  this  lecture  (par.  0),  viz.  that  other  people  are 
otherwise  protected,  but  the  man  wdio  goes  to  live 
in  a  “  house  ”  has  reason  to  expect  the  law  to  see 
in  a  special  manner  that  the  same  is  not  a  death¬ 
trap  and  a  whited  sepulchre. 

Council’s  Orders  on  Surveyor’s  Report. 

Now  to  consider  the  orders  w'hich  may  be  given 
us  as  to  drainage.  ’  It  would  be  wise  to  know'  what 
is  lawfully  required  before  choosing  the  position 
of  the  house  or  deciding  on  the  level  of  its  lowest 
sewage  fount,  and,  in  cases  of  rebuilding,  even 
before  making  up  your  mind  to  what  extent  to 
demolish.  In  any  case  it  w'ould  be  well  to  be  sure 
of  one's  duties  under  this  section  before  placing 
superstructure  on  foundations,  as  alteration  of 
drainage  beneath  the  house  w'ould  be  the  more 
difficult  as  the  building  advanced. 

41.  Summary  of  Remaining’  Questions  as  to  -what 
must  be  done  under  the  Penal  Method,  Section  25.^ — 
What,  then,  are  your  duties,  if  you  come  under 
this  section  ? 

They  are  tw'ofold,  viz.  structure  and  destination. 

First,  as  to  structure.  There  must  be  a  covered 
drain  or  drains  as  far  as  the  legal  destination,  and 
the  drain  or  drains  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  proper  (par.  65)  orders  of  the  Council,  duly 
exercising  their  discretion  (par.  65)  on  the  report 
of  the  surveyor,  in  five  respects,  viz.,  number,  size, 
materials,  level,  and  fall  (par.  69-73). 

Then  as  to  destination  (par.  78-84),  the  two 
kinds  are  sewers  and  cesspools  (or  other  places), 
according  to  the  position  of  the  house. 

42.  Summaries  as  to  Structure  and  Destination. -- 
I  propose  to  deal  with  the  provisions  as 
to  structure  very  much  in  the  order  given  in 
the  Act.  I  shall  consider  w'ho  the  surveyor  is, 
what  discretion  he  is  given,  w’hether  a  valid 
report  is  necessary,  wdiat  facts  it  must  contain, 
whether  the  authority  need  follow  it,  whether 
the  sitrveyor  need  report,  and  w'hat  power  he  has 
of  entering  to  inspect  to  see  what  you  shall  do, 
w'hether  you  have  done  it,  and  to  connect  drain 
with  sewer  (pars.  43-49). 

Then  I  shall  go  on  to  consider  the  Council’s 
discretion,  discussing  among  other  things  their 
power  to  alter  the  level  of  your  house  (pars.  54 


and  73),  and  also  who  can  investigate,  who  can 
give  orders,  and  who  can  deliver  them  (pars.  57- 
6ii).  I  shall  show  that,  though  a  valid  surveyor’s 
report  is  a  sme  qua  non,  and  its  facts  must 
perhaps  be  followed  by  the  authority,  the  Council 
have  a  discretion  (the  rules  as  to  this  discretion  are 
summarised  in  par.  65). 

After  this  I  shall  consider  what  will  happen  if 
the  Council’s  orders  are  partly  valid  and  partly 
invalid  (par.  66),  w'hether  they  are  estopped  from 
giving  orders  because  they  approved  of  the  drains 
of  the  previous  house  (par.  67),  whether  they  need 
give  orders  and  can  disclaim  such  a  power 
(par.  68). 

We  then  ask,  what  are  drains?  (par.  69),  and 
we  deal  with  number,  size,  material,  level,  and 
fall  (pars.  70-73),  discussing  under  the  latter 
head  the  question  w'hether  the  authority  can 
alter  the  level  of  your  house  (par.  73).  We  then 
ask,  as  to  the  w'ords  “  necessary  for  the  effectual 
drainage  of  such  house,”  w'hat  standard  of  necessity 
and  effectuality  is  set  up  (par.  74),  w'hether 
drainage  need  be  of  roof-water  or  field-w'ater 
(par.  75),  whether  the  w'ords  “of  such  house” 
imply  “of  its  sinkless  cellar”  (par.  76),  and  “of 
its  outhouses”  (par.  77). 

Summary  as  to  Destination. — The  next  point 
which  w'ill  occupy  our  attention  is  Destination. 
First,  as  to  sewers,  we  ask  whether  the  drain-ow'ner 
or  the  authority  or  neither  can  choose  w'hich  sewer 
shall  be  used  w'hen  there  are  more  than  one  w'ithin 
the  100  feet  (par.  78),  w'hat  kinds  of  sew'ers  can  be 
used  (par.  79),  in  w'hat  the  authority’s  “  title  to 
use”  consists  (par.  80),  w'hether  the  sewer  need 
be  of  “sufficient  size”  (par,  81).  ^Ye  shall  then 
ask  how  the  100  feet  must  be  measured,  when  w'e 
shall  see  that  only  an  available  sewer  need  be  used, 
and  that  these  w’ords  do  not  require  a  builder  of  a 
house  below'  the  sew'er  to  raise  his  site  (par.  82). 
Then  we  go  on  to  consider  the  meaning  of  “  site  ” 
and  “  house,”  and  w’hether  a  large  park,  or  even 
the  site  of  an  outhouse,  is  part  of  the  site  (par. 
83).  Secondly,  as  to  “  cesspools  and  other  places," 
W’e  consider  nine  questions  w'hich  you  will  find 
under  that  head  (par.  84). 

Other  Matters. — Finally,  concluding  the  penal 
method,  we  consider  the  penalty  and  punishment 
for  erecting  or  occupying,  and  (par.  85)  the 
question  as  to  who  pays  for  drains,  sew'ers,  cess¬ 
pools,  and  “  other  places  ”  (par.  86). 

Structure. 

43.  Surveyor's  Report.— First,  as  to  the  surveyor’s 
report.  M  e  ask  w'ho  is  the  “  surveyor  ”  ?  Wffiat 
discretion  has  he  ?  Is  a  valid  report  by  him  a 
sine  qua  non  ?  MTiat  facts,  &c.,  must  the  report 
contain  ?  Need  the  authority  follow  it  ?  Need 
he  report  ?  Can  he  enter  to  inspect  ? 

44.  “  Surveyor  ”  -who. — This  section  applying 
only  to  an  urban  district,  a  stop-gap  or  assistant 
surveyor  cannot  report  (Leicis  v.  Weston,  ubi 
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supra,  and  in  previous  lecture) ;  but,  excepting  as  to 
election,  the  drain-owner  cannot  impeach  the  sur¬ 
veyor’s  title.  {S^nitJi  v.  Hirst,  23  L.  T.  [N.S.]  665.) 

45.  Surveyor’s  Discretion. — The  surveyor’s  discre¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Council  detailed 
later  on  (pars.  50-65,  especially  65  summary), 
but  since  his  function  is  only  to  act  as  the  eyes 
of  the  Council,  the  analogy  must  be  applied 
mutatis  mutandis.  So  we  may  say  that  the 
surveyor  may  make  mistakes,  but  his  report  must 
be  the  result  of  an  honest  endeavour  to  describe 
things  as  he  thinks  he  himself  saw  them  after 
due  investigation,  and  must  be  given  within 
reasonable  time.  This  rule  expresses  the  whole 
analogy. 

46.  Valid  Report  Essential.  Authority  must  Accept 
its  Facts,  but  not  its  Conclusions. — The  Council,  as 
we  shall  see,  cannot  (at  least,  in  my  opinion) 
make  orders,  unless  there  is  a  valid  report. 

The  Council  need  only  accept  the  facts  stated 
in  this  report  (see  par.  59). 

47.  Contents  of  Report. — The  report  must  be  a 
“  report  ” — that  is,  a  statement  of  facts  and 
premisses  sufficient  to  allow  the  Council  to  make 
its  conclusions.  It  must  not  be  too  vague,  or  be  a 
draft  order  or  a  mere  statement  of  cut-and-dried 
conclusions  and  opinions. 

48.  Need  Surveyor  Report  ? — Unless  the  Council 
requires  it  he  need  not  do  so,  but  he  cannot  dis¬ 
claim  such  power  or  agree  not  to  exercise  it  (Lewin, 
210). 

49.  Entering  to  Inspect  or  Connect. — Can  the 
surveyor  enter  our  land  to  see  what  we  ought  to 
do,  and  later,  to  see  if  we  have  done  it  ?  Yes, 
plainly  {1),  if  he  first  applies  to  a  magistrate  under 
s.  305,  and  the  latter  grants  an  order  to  enter. 

50.  Council’s  Discretion.  Valid  Report  by  Surveyor 
a  Condition  Precedent. — Next  as  to  the  Council’s  dis¬ 
cretion  {see  complete  summary  and  references  to 
what  follows  in  par.  65).  A  report  by  the  surveyor 
is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  Council’s  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  but  need  this  report  be  a  valid  one  ?  I 
think  it  must,  in  spite  of  Matthetos  v.  Strachan 
{uhi  supra).  We  must  give  proper  weight  to  the 
words  “  on  the  report  of  the  Surveyor.”  For  the 
same  reason  the  Council  must  act  on  the  facts 
contained  in  the  report  {see  par.  58). 

51.  Council’s  Discretion  may  be  Inaccurate  or 
Harsh.  -We  have  only  to  read  the  words  of  the 
section  to  see  that  in  giving  orders  authorities  have 
a  discretion  which  neither  magistrates  nor  higher 
Courts  can  review  (par.  65). 

There  are  numerous  cases  on  “discretion” 
which  show  this — e.g.  Mattheivs  v.  Strachan, 
1901,  2  K.B.  547,  E.I.IB.A.  Journal,  July  1901,  p. 
440,  85  L.  T.  70  ;  Hargreaves  v.  Taylor,  32  L.  .1., 
M.C.  Ill  (on  P.H.A.,  1848,  section  54)  ;  B.  v. 
Silvester,  1862,  31  L.  J.,  M.C.  93  (licensing) ;  V. 
of  St.  James  v.  Feary,  24  Q.B.D.  703  (privies)  ; 
Austin  V.  Lambeth,  27  L.  J.,  Ch.  388  (materials 
of  drain  in  this  [25th]  section,  see  par.  72)  ;  Letvis 


V.  Weston-super-Mare,  L.  R.  40  Ch.  D.  55  (on 
P.H.A.,  section  16,  as  to  surveyor’s  report  as  to 
necessity  for  compulsory  access) ;  see  last  lecture. 
Part  II.,  Max.  172,  173  ;  Stroud  v.  Wcmdsivorth, 
1894,  2  Q.B.  1  ;  Kinson  v.  Poole,  1899,  2  Q.B.  41, 
and  81  L.  T.25  ;  L.N.W.B.  v.  Westminster,  1902, 

1  Ch.  269,  and  18  T.  L.  E.  74  (placing  urinals  in 
streets)  ;  Pethick  v.  Plymouth,  8  R.  107  ;  70  L.T. 
304;  58  J.P.  476;  and  Mchson  v.  Wallasey,  58 

J.  P.  476,  477,  on  same  subject,  and  generally  see 
Max.  IV.,  section  2,  especially  p.  340. 

Nor  will  a  plain  mistake  of  fact,  i.e.  an  inaccu¬ 
rate  exercise — {Smithy.  Chorley,  1897, 1  Q.B.  678, 
Max.  326),  nor  a  harsh  exercise  {Folkestone  v. 
Woodward,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  159)  of  this  power  take 
it  away. 

52.  Must  be  Mature. — The  discretion,  however, 
must  be  mature,  i.e.  on  due  consideration  of  the 
matter  {e.g.  Campbell  v.  Gillespie,  1900,  1  Ch. 
288,  but  cf.  Be  J.  Hargreaves,  1900, 1  Ch.  353), and 
urban  councils  are,  as  we  have  seen,  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  required  to  first  obtain  the  surveyor’s  report 
{Leiois  v.  Weston,  40  Ch.D.  69). 

53.  Must  be  Unprejudiced. — Then,  again,  the  dis¬ 
cretion  must  be  unprejudiced,  i.e.  not  clogged  by 
general  rules  (other  than  legal  by-laws)  [Bew  v. 
Beta,  1899,  2  Ch.  467  ;  In  re  Hopie,  ibid.  685  (cases 
as  to  judges);  Nicholy.  Epping  U.C.,  1899, 1  Ch. 
844  ;  Tinkler  v.  Wandsioorth,  27  L..1.  Ch.  342  ; 
Wood  V.  Widnes,  1897,  2  Q.B.  357  (cases  as  to 
privies)  ;  B.  v.  Silvester,  31  L.  J.,  M.C.  33  (1862) 
(licensing  case),  and  see  Max.  175,  d,  e,  176  a,  b,  c, 
&c.],  for  these  would  cast  suspicion  on  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  their  inquiries  {Wood  y.  Widnes,  1897, 

2  Q.B.  357,  and  see  Frost  v.  Fulham,  1900,  82 
L.  T.  720,  64  J.P.  629,  on  section  21  P.H.A.) 

A  recent  case  which  seems  to  contradict  this 
only  has  reference  to  orders  under  section  21, 
where  general  regulations  were  specially  allowed. 

54.  Must  be  Relevant. — The  discretion  must  be 
relevant,  must  keep  within  the  scope  of  the  Act, 
as  gathered  from  its  language  {j,  2),  and  must  not 
be  swayed  by  extraneous  matters  or  used  for  col¬ 
lateral  purposes,  not  even  to  keep  within  the 
fancied  spirit  of  the  Act  {j,  4).  [Tinkler  v. 
Wandsioorth,  see  par.  53  ;  Stockton  v.  Darlington, 
9  H.L.C.  246  (as  to  railways  taking  lands) 
County  C.  of  West  Biding,  1896,  2  Q.B.  388 
(licensing  theatres) ;  Postr.-G.  v.  London,  78  L.  T. 
180  (vetoing  telephone  wires  to  secure  a  better 
service)  ;  Max.  171&,  174c,  1756,  335(7,  4176,  504(7. 
And  see  cases  below.] 

Thus  in  Matthews  v.  Strachan  (R.I.B.A. 
Journal,  July  1901,  p.  440,  and  L.  E.  1901,  2 

K. B.  540),  (but  see  pars.  66,  70),  we  see  that  the 
local  authority  cannot  by  orders  under  this 
section  regard  the  general  drainage  of  the  district, 
and  its  facilities  for  sewage  disposal,  and  thus 
enforce  two  drains,  one  for  surface-water  and  the 
other  for  sewage,  when  this  was  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  effectual  drainage  of  the  house 
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itself.  But  they  could  do  so,  if  they  thought  it  was 
requisite  for  the  effectual  drainage  of  the  house. 
(They  could  also  effect  this  object  by  a  by-law.) 

So,  again,  Lumley  tells  us  that  sciuers  cannot 
be  enforced  under  this  section,  and  see  It.  v.  Tyne¬ 
mouth,  1S97,  Tf)  L.  T.  8(5 ;  Clarke  v.  Paddington, 
5  Jur.  [N.S.]  Bt.  I.,  358,  and  Lumley,  (>3  (1902 
edition"). 

Nor  can  the  authority  make  the  fall  of  the  drain 
steep  in  order  to  force  us  to  build  higher  up  a  liill 
{11.  V.  Preston,  3  '1'.  L.  B.  0G5,  and  St.  Martin's  v. 
Ward,  1897,  1  (l-B.  40  (par.  73).)  {Gary's  case,  11 
L.  T.  339,  tells  us  that  the  level  of  a  street  can  be 
prescribed  under  section  157  for  the  sake  of 
smoothness,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a 
hill  in  another  street.  Of  course  this  case  only 
applies  to  the  above  question  as  to  level  of  drain 
in  that  it  requires  relevance.  The  Board  can 
lower  the  end  of  your  drain  to  any  extent,  but 
cannot  raise  its  beginning  higher  than  your  lowest 
sewage  fount. 

Nor  can  they  make  orders  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
venting  you  from  pouring  into  a  neighbour’s  drain 
and  making  it  a  sewer.  This  would  be  an 
“economical  discretion’’  condemned  in  P.  v. 
Neireastle  (1889,  53  .I.B.  78,S,  GO  L.  T.  [N.S.]  3()3, 
and  5  T.  L.  It.  4G7),  {contra,  see  opinion  .T.P., 
vol.  G5,  p.  283),  and  perhaps  see  the  Neiebiggin 
case.  North  Mail,^  March  12th,  1!)02,  when  fully 
reported.  (Newbiggin  was  defendant  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.) 

55.  Must  be  Honest.-  -And  of  course  the  discre¬ 
tion  must  be  honestly  exercised  {11.  v.  Tynemouth, 
11.  V.  Greenwich,  &wdPostmr.-G.  \. London,  see  last 
lecture,  R.I.B.A.  Journ.vl,  27  July  1901,  p.  442, 
col.  2).  Nor  must  it  be  forced  by  duress.  To  attack 
it  on  these  grounds  would  re([uire  a  clear  case. 

56.  Reasons  need  not  be  given.—  This  being  so, 
need  the  Council  give  reasons  for  their  orders. 
They  perhaps  need  not  even  allude  to  the  section 
to  show  their  authority,  since  they  can  validly 
exercise  powers  of  whose  existence  tliey  are  un¬ 
aware  (Max.  320  a,  b),  and  no  reasons  except  a 
woman’s  reason  need  be  given.  They  need  only 
use  the  American  expression  “  because  ”  {m). 

57.  Delegation  of  (I.)  Seeing,  (II.)  Judging  and 
Ordering,  (III.)  Delivering  the  Orders.  — The  Council 
must  delegate  the  function  of  seeing  to  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  may  delegate  the  power  of  judging  and 
ordering  to  a  committee,  and  may  allow  any  agent 
duly  accredited  by  them  to  deliver  their  orders. 

58.  Seeing. — The  Council  must  follow  the  facts 
contained  in  the  surveyor’s  report  as  to  the  lie  of 
ground,  nature  of  house,  means  of  flushing, 
&c.  They  must  use  the  surveyor  as  their 
eyes  (Sherhorne  L.  B.  v.  Bogle,  46  J.  P.  675). 
For  the  only  alternative  would  be  a  proper  in¬ 
vestigation  by  every  member  of  the  Council,  which 
would  be  absurd  and  rather  inconvenient,  and  to 
permit  even  this  as  a  substitute  would  be  to 
ignore  the  words  “  report  of  the  surveyor.”  If, 


however,  the  reader  thinks  that  the  cases  of 
Matthews  V.  Strachan  {ubi  supra)  anH  Nicholl  v. 
EppingUrban  Council  (1899,  1  Ch.  844,  at  p.  851) 
modify  this  view  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

59.  Judging  and  Ordering. — But  the  Council  can¬ 
not  delegate  the  power  of  originating  orders  and 
judging  Avhat  is  “  necessary.”  It  is  to  them  that 
the  necessity  must  “appear,”  and  we  must  not 
ignore  the  words  “  appear  ...  to  the  urban 
authority.”  The  surveyor  is  their  eyes,  and  his 
facts  should  be  their  facts  ;  he  is  not  their  brains, 
and  his  opinions  and  conclusions  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  theirs. 

I  have  two  further  reasons  for  thinking  this 
power  cannot  be  delegated,  though,  if  the  sur¬ 
veyor’s  orders  are  impliedly  or  expressly  ratified 
by  a  Council  which  has  exercised  a  legal  discretion 
as  above,  then  they  become  valid. 

My  first  reason  is  that  this  is  a  discretionary 
trust,  and  such  cannot  be  delegated  (Lewin,  Trusts, 
279).  This  principle  was  followed  in  the  above 
case  of  Cook  v.  Ward  as  to  sub-committees.  The 
other  argument  is  that,  since  express  power  to 
delegate  to  committees  was  given  by  the  Act,  this 
takes  away  all  implied  powers  (even  if  there  were 
any)  of  delegating  to  anyone  else. 

The  cases  of  Austin  v.  St.  JMary,  Lambeth,  and 
of  Stokes  V.  llaydon,  rather  favour  than  contradict 
this  opinion,  though  they  show  that  ratification  by 
the  Council  will  make  the  surveyor’s  orders  valid  ; 
the  former  case  also  showing  that  if  the  surveyor 
has  not  required  more  than  the  Council  specifically 
ratify,  a  previous  general  delegation  will  not  in¬ 
validate  the  order. 

60.  But  Subsequent  Ratification  Validates. — That 
subsequent  specific  ratification  will  make  valid  a 
surveyor’s  order  is  seen  from  the  recent  case  of 
Stokes  V.  llaydon  (84  L.  T.  531)  on  the  section 
dealt  with  by  Austin  v.  St.  Mary,  Lambeth  {n), 
and  the  latter  case  proves  that  this  is  so  even  w  hen 
the  ratification  is  after  a  date  fixed  by  law  for  the 
original  order.  I  think,  however,  that  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  must  be  known  to  the  building  owner 
within  a  reasonable  time  (par.  63),  or  at  least  that 
it  cannot  aflfect  him  if  after  such  reasonable  period 
has  elapsed  he  has  done  work  wBich  the  order 
would  make  useless. 

61.  Power  of  Judging  and  Ordering  can  be  Delegated 
to  a  Committee. — The  authority  is  expressly  given 
power  to  delegate  to  committees  under  section  200 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  orders  of 
such  committees  outside  the  Metropolis  do  not 
need  the  approval  of  the  Council  {St.  Leonards  v. 
Holmes,  50  J.  P.  132).  The  committee  cannot, 
however,  sub-delegate  its  powers  to  its  members, 
but  must  act  as  a  whole  {Cook  v.  Ward,  2  C.P.I)., 
at  p.  263).  Firth  v.  Staines,  76  L.  T.  496,  500, 
is  not  in  point,  as  it  deals  with  quite  a  different 
statute,  which  required  the  Council  to  confirm  the 
committee. 

62.  Delegation  of  Delivery  Allowed. — From  the 
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necessity  of  the  case  the  power  of  delivering  the 
orders  so  made  can  be  delegated  to  any  agent. 
Delivery  being  a  merely  mechanical  matter,  inter¬ 
mediaries  could  be  employed  (see  Miles  v.  BotirjJi ; 
Broiun  v.  Tombs).  But  the  agent  must  be  duly 
accredited. 

63.  Must  Exercise  Discretion  Punctually.  — N ext,  the 
discretion  must  punctual.  The  authority  can¬ 
not  unduly  delay  the  building  owner  and  keep  him 
waiting  for  an  unconscionable  length  of  time.  I 
do  not  mean  that  he  can  force  them  to  make  orders. 
But  if  they  still  remain  silent  after  he  has  waited 
a  reasonable  time,  I  think  he  can  begin  to  build, 
carrying  out  their  subsequent  orders  so  far  as 
they  do  not  disturb  or  spoil  the  work  he  has  done. 
We  have  just  seen,  however  (par.  00),  that  their 
ratification  of  the  surveyor’s  orders  may  be  delayed 
{Austin  V.  St.  Mary,  Lambeth),  but  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  there.  The  builder  knew  what  was  or 
would  be  required.  I  withdraw  my  opinion  given 
on  this  matter  as  regards  regulations  and  orders 
under  section  21  in  my  previous  lecture  on 
“Rights  as  to  Sewers,’’  Part  II.,  though  this  is 
an  a  fortiori  case  for  punctuality,  This  is  such  an 
important  point  that  no  apology  is,  I  think, 
needed  for  discussing  it  at  length.  What  length 
of  time  is  unconscionable  is  considered  in  the  ap¬ 
pended  note  (0). 

64.  Orders  must  not  Lead  to  Nuisance. — To  these 
rules  I  may  add  one  more,  viz.  that  a  nuisance 
must  not  actually  occur  from  the  absurdity  of  the 
orders,  or  they  will  be  held  bad  (Laviacraft  v. 
St.  Thomas,  42  L.  T.  [N.S.]  365). 

65.  Summary  as  to  Discretion  to  Give  Orders. — Now 
Ave  sum  up  the  rules  for  the  exercise  of  this  dis¬ 
cretion.  It  may  be  mistaken  and  harsh  (par.  51), 
but  it  must  be  mature  (par.  52),  unprejudiced 
(par.  53),  relevant  (par.  54),  honest  and  not  under 
duress  (par.  55),  and  need  not  be  accompanied  by 
reasons  (par.  56).  Also  it  cannot  be  delegated 
except  to  a  committee  (par.  61),  cannot  unduly 
delay  the  building  owner  (par.  63),  and  must  not 
lead  to  actual  nuisance  (par.  64). 

As  to  form,  the  orders  may  be  verbal,  and  may 
be  delivered  by  agents  (par.  62).  If  the  exercise 
of  the  discretion  breaks  the  above  laws  it  can  be 
upset,  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  but  if  it  does  not, 
no  tribunal  on  earth  can  touch  it.  It  cannot  be 
revised  by  the  High  Court  nor  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  of  course  not  by  their  revisory  Court, 
t’ae  Quarter  Sessions,  under  section  269.  Nor  is 
there  any  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
under  section  268,  since  under  this  section  no 
“  expenses  ’’  are  recoverable.  We  have  seen  that 
the  power  of  investigating  must,  and  the  power  of 
delivering  orders  may,  be  delegated. 

Now  wo  Avill  consider  what  Avould  happen  if 
the  orders  were  invalid  only  in  part. 

66.  What  if  Part  only  of  the  Order  Tainted  ? — If  any 
part  of  the  order  were  invalid,  the  Avhole  tvould 
be  tainted,  unless  the  im^alid  portion  could  be 


separated  from  the  rest.  The  general  law  as  to 
this  is  contained  in  books  and  cases  on  trusts, 
contracts,  and  by-laws  {e.g.  Lewin,  116,  not  very 
helpful ;  Pollock,  Con.,  350),  but  I  may  quote 
specially  Max.  564,  et  sea.  ;  Wood  v.  Widnes  (1897, 
2  Q.B.  357,  and  1898,  1  Q.B.  463) ;  and  there  are 
other  privy  cases,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
“  expenses,”  even  p)ro  tauto,  were  recoverable  by 
the  local  authority  {St.  Martin's  v.  Ward,  1897, 
1  Q.B.  40).  (But  see  Chitty’s  Statutes,  Public 
Health,  50  {cl) ;  McOmish  v.  Glasgoiv,  1898,  A.C. 
432  ;  Hall  v.  Potter,  39  L.  J.,  M.  C.,  1  ;  B.  v. 
Lundie  (1862),  31  L.  J.,  M.  C.,  157  ;  B.  v.  Favers- 
ham  (1867),  8  T.  R.  532). 

In  my  opinion,  until  the  Council  withdrew  the 
bad  part  of  an  order,  the  whole  would  be  bad  if 
the  illegal  part  of  the  scheme  in  any  way  affected 
the  part  that  would  otherwise  haA'e  been  legal,  as 
in  the  illustration  I  am  about  to  give.  Thus, 
suppose  that  a  Council  desirous,  not  of  draining 
our  house  in  the  best  way,  but  of  promoting  some 
excellent  fad  about  keeping  flood-water  out  of  the 
sewers  of  the  district  generally,  ordered  us  to  put 
two  drains — one  for  flood  and  another  smaller  one 
for  sewage.  This  order,  owing  to  its  viotive  {see 
“  Number  ”  of  Drains,  posi  par.  70),  would  be  bad 
(pars.  54  and  75)  {Mattheius  v.  Strachan). 

Suppose  we  cut  out  of  the  order  the  larger 
drain,  which  we  hold  to  be  wrongly  prescribed, 
the  order  thus  revised  by  us  would  be  bad,  because 
plainly  it  was  not  intended  by  the  Council  to  make 
such  an  absurd  order.  So,  whether  unrevised  or 
revised  by  us,  the  order  would  be  bad. 

The  Council  can  cure  it,  but  they  must  do  so 
within  a  conscionable  time  (par.  63)  from  our 
notice  to  them.  For  the  drain-owner  cannot,  as 
we  said,  be  expected  to  cure  it  himself,  and  a 
void  order  is  no  order.  If  the  Council  cut  out 
the  bad  part — even  if  it  were  absurd — yet, 
unless  it  Avould  lead  to  “nuisance”  (par.  64), 
we  would  have  to  obey,  for  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion  Avould  at  the  worst  only  be 
“  erroneous.” 

But,  if  the  Council  do  not,  even  the  whole 
Bench  of  Judges  could  not  cure  it,  for  that  would 
be  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  Council.  Judges 
will  not  patch  up  or  make  a  crazy-work  from  good 
remnants  of  contracts  or  by-laws  or  orders  for 
other  people  ;  and  if  they  did  it  would  be  too  late. 
The  conscionable  time  would  have  passed. 

But  suppose  that  the  part  which  Avas  imposed 
under  an  invalid  exercise  of  the  discretion  in  no 
Avay  affected  the  part  imposed  under  a  valid 
exercise,  then  I  think  the  case  would  be  different : 
it  Avould  be  as  if  there  were  two  distinct  orders 
regarding  two  different  houses. 

67.  If  Drains  of  Previous  House  Approved. — If  the 
local  authority  induced  us  to  pull  doAvn  an  old 
building  by  saying  that  the  old  drainage  system 
would  do,  then,  unless  this  was  done  so  long  ago 
that  circumstances  had  changed,  their  silence 
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would  amount  to  approval  of  the  old  or  of  a 
reproduction  of  it,  and  they  could  not  give  fresh 
orders  (Maaters  v.  Pu)Ltjpool,  L.  E.  9  Ch.  677). 

68.  Need  the  Authority  give  any  Orders,  and  can 
they  Disclaim  ? — Hitherto  we  have  pictured  an 
over-enthusiastic  Council  and  a  grudging  drain- 
owmer.  Now  we  shall  see  that  the  authority 
cannot  be  forced  to  give  us  orders  unless  they 
wish.  Not  under  section  299,  for  that  relates  to 
sew'ers  only  ;  nor  by  complaint  through  Parish 
Council  to  County  Council  under  section  16  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1891,  for  though 
this  allows  enforcement  on  the  authority  of  its 
sanitary  duties,  it  does  not  say  giving  orders  is 
a  duty.  The  medical  officer’s  I'eport  under  the 
1888  Act,  section  19,  could  only  lead  to  remon¬ 
strances  and  not  compulsion.  lAs  to  these,  see 
last  lecture  on  “Rights,”  Part  III.)  No  other 
statute  allows  such  compulsion.  Section  25  is  not 
compulsory  on  the  Council,  for  there  is  no  private 
individual  or  body  or  class,  or  (as  w'e  have  seen) 
any  public  body  having  under  the  terms  of  the 
■section  a  vested  right  to  its  exercise  (Max.  311, 
312,  3156,  3166). 

This  point  may  be  of  very  great  importance 
where  your  neighbours  have  bad  drains.  You 
can  insist  on  the  Council  having  good  sew’ers ; 
you  cannot  insist  on  their  insisting  on  other  fellow'- 
citizens  having  good  drains  under  section  23. 
You  may  have  other  means  of  reforming  your 
neighbour.  Action  by  the  Council  under  sec¬ 
tion  23,  in  the  case  of  “  insufficient  drains,”  is 
compulsory  (see  later). 

The  authority,  however,  cannot  disclaim  this 
pow’er,  for  this  is  a  public  trust,  and  only  by  legally 
resigning  his  office  or  by  delegation  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  which  he  does  not  sit  can  a  councillor 
prevent  himself  from  giving  orders  (cf.  Lewin, 
210).  Put  if  the  Council  express  satisfaction  with 
your  plans  or  wait  too  long,  then,  of  course,  they 
cannot  give  further  orders. 

Number  Size,  Materials,  Level,  and  Fall. 

Now^  we  come  to  the  above  five  structural  points 
as  to  which  the  urban  authority  can  give  orders  to 
the  drain-owner. 

69.  Drain  or  Drains  What  ? — Put  first  we  ask, 
does  “drain”  include  the  soil  and  lead  pipes, 
Ac.,  within  the  house  ?  The  Metropolis  Manage¬ 
ment  Act,  1855,  section  75,  in  a  similar  section 
added  to  the  w'ord  “  drain  ”  the  words  “  and  such 
branches  thereto  and  other  connected  works  and 
w’ater  supply,”  so  that  these  also  had  to  be  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  proper  official.  From  this 
one  w^ould  think  that  as  our  Act  made  no  mention 
of  such  they  are  excluded  (analogous  reasoning, 
par.  73,  q.v.,  and  refs,  to  Max.,  and  see  notey,  1.). 

We  see  from  last  lecture  (addendum  of  1902  to 
p.  377,  col.  2)  that  “  sewer  ”  includes  the  wffiole 
apparatus  but  not  a  pumping  station.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  the  point.  If  my  contention  is 


wrong,  and  if  a  drain  accordingly  includes  the 
sink-pipe,  a  sink  includes  a  jug,  which  is  absurd. 
Also  the  evidence  from  context  to  the  Metropolitan 
Act  (as  above)  distinguishes  our  case.  Glasgow 
Corqjoration  v.  McOmisli,  1898,  A.C.  432,  is  dis¬ 
tinguishable,  as  the  Police  Act  there  in  question 
expressly  defined  drains  as  including  sink  conduc¬ 
tors,  &c. 

Roughly  speaking,  only  horizontal  pipes,  and 
even  then  not  the  small  leaden  ones,  can  be 
“  drains.”  As  to  these,  subject  to  by-laws,  if 
any,  you  are  free. 

As  to  a  gutter  dowm-pipe,  I  suppose  that 
the  ease  of  Holland  v.  Lazarus  forces  us  to  hold 
that  these  are  drains.  The  fact  that  they  are 
not  wuthin  the  scope  of  the  sanitary  part  of  the 
Act  cannot  exclude  them.  {See  Sykes  Sowerhy, 
p.  372,  col.  2,  R.l.R.A.  -Touenal,  8th  June  1901, 
addendum.  Clean-water  private  seioers  were 
excluded  as  being  w-ithin  the  express  exception  of 
“  owui  profit,”  and  were  held  “  own  profit  ”  because 
both  private  and  clean,  and  not  because  within  an 
implied  exception  of  clean  sewers  from  the  sanitary 
part  of  the  Act.  There  being  no  “  own  profit  ” 
clause  excepting  gutters  and  clean  drains  from 
the  sanitary  provisions  of  P.H.A.,  Part  III.,  these 
are  under  section  25.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
is  not  a  quibble,  one  might  ask  how,  except  in 
Japan,  gutters  could  be  constructed  till  the  house 
was  built.  The  section  forbids  you  to  build  till  you 
have  constructed  drains  (and  therefore  gutters) ! 

A  sewer  cannot  be  enforced  under  this  section. 
(Clarke  v.  Paddington,  5  Jur.  [N.S.]  pt.  1.  358. 
jR.  v.  Tynemouth,  1896,  2  Q.B.  451  ;  Lumley,  63, 
1902  edition.) 

70.  Number. — More  than  one  drain  may  be 
prescribed,  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  effectual 
drainage  of  the  particular  house  (Matthews  v. 
St  radian,  L.  R.  1901,  2  K.B.,  at  p.  547,  middle, 
and  pars.  54,  66,  75).  The  authority  can  pre¬ 
scribe  a  minimum,  but  not  a  maximum,  and 
therefore  the  drain-owner  can  add  others  if  so 
minded. 

71.  Size,  not  Shape- — The  next  point  as  to  which 
orders  may  be  given  is  size  ;  and  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  advantages  of  small  and  large  pipes,  there 
will  be  great  variety  of  opinions  among  Councils. 
No  special  shape  can  be  required,  provided  the 
sectional  area  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  round 
pipe  of  the  prescribed  size. 

72.  Materials. — Materials  may  likewise  be  regu¬ 
lated,  and  here  the  exponents  of  high  vitrifica¬ 
tion  with  its  distortions,  and  lotv  vitrification  with 
its  porosities,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  apostles 
of  metal,  will  each  fight  for  their  own  fancy,  as 
in  Austin  v.  St.  Mary,  Lambeth  (see  par.  60). 

But,  though  our  district  stood  alone  among 
all  the  urban  councils  of  England  in  fancying 
one  particular  kind  of  pipe,  we  could  not  refuse 
to  lay  it,  if  so  ordered.  The  authority  could  not 
specify  the  maker  or  even  the  locality,  unless 
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indeed  one  or  the  other  had  the  sole  monopoly 
of  such  class  of  pipe,  and  provided  also  such 
council  was  acting  bond  fide  (pars.  54  and  55). 
For  this  law  as  to  materials  see  Austin  v. 
St.  Mary,  Lambeth  (par.  60). 

A  covered  drain  may  be  of  brickwork  if  the 
authority  so  order  it. 

73.  Level  and  Fall. — The  last  two  points  I  take 
together.  The  authority  cannot,  as  we  saw  in 
considering  relevant  discretion  (par.  54),  attempt 
by  orders  as  to  drains  to  raise  the  site  of  our 
house  or  to  force  us  to  put  our  sewage  founts 
(bath-rooms,  sinks,  w.c.’s,  &c.)  into  upper  rooms 
{Cary,  11  L.  T.,  339),  for  this  would  be  to 
exercise  an  irrelevant  discretion.  The  Act  says, 
given  the  house  (“  such  house  ”),  the  Council  can 
prescribe  the  drains.  This  would  be  to  prescribe 
the  house.  {See  also  the  cases  in  “  Eelevant 
Discretion”  (par.  54),  especially  Ward’s  and 
Cary’s,  and  Max.  48.) 

The  matter  becomes  certain  when  we  use  that 
test  which  is  quite  as  useful  as  decided  cases — 
viz.  comparison  with  earlier  Acts  in  pari  materia 
{i.e.  passed  with  the  same  object)  (Max.).  Now 
the  Metro'polis  Management  Act  of  1855,  section 
75  (end),  which  otherwise  has  the  same  general 
objects  as  our  section,  gives  express  power  to  raise 
the  house-level,  for  it  says,  “  and  whenever  any 
house  ...  is  rebuilt  as  aforesaid  the  level  of  the 
lowest  floor  .  .  .  shall  be  raised  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  construction  of  such  a  drain,”  &c. 

Again,  in  the  interesting  debates  on  the  P.H.A. 
(see  Lord  Morpeth’s  speech,  Hansard,  xcvi.  391) 
it  was  mooted  whether  this  power  should  not  be 
given  in  the  latter  Act. 

In  accordance  with  the  legal  principles  of  inter¬ 
pretation  (see  note  j,  1),  and  from  the  above  speech, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  it  had  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  the  Legislature,  and  since  it  was 
omitted  it  was  omitted  on  purpose,  and  was  not 
intended  to  be  exercised.  (Max.  38fZ,  55,  220, 
2226,  232a,  326c,  3526,  456,  459,  475,  477,  bottom; 
contra,,  436<i,  438a,  5096.  If  impliable  or  un¬ 
necessary  words  are  omitted,  this  does  not  show 
intention  to  exclude  (Max.  457c) ;  but,  as  I  shall 
show,  such  power  is  not  implied.) 

The  requirement  that  the  drains  shall  empty 
into  a  sewer  within  100  feet  (if  there  is  one)  implies 
this  power,  for  the  sewer  must,  as  we  shall  see 
(par.  82),  be  an  available  sewer.  Nor  can  the 
Council  exercise  it  in  prescribing  the  alternative 
destination  (cesspool,  &c.),  for  they  must  prescribe 
it  reasonably  and  relevantly,  as  we  shall  find  when 
considering  “Cesspools.” 

The  authority,  then,  cannot  raise  the  level  of 
the  house,  either  of  its  basement  or  of  the  place 
where  the  drains  would  naturally  emerge  from 
under  the  house. 

Nor  can  it  raise  the  level  of  the  sewage  founts 
(bathrooms,  sinks,  &c.) ;  for  a  power  to  raise  the 
sewage  fount  in  the  metropolis  was,  of  course. 


impliedly  included  in  the  above  section  75,  and, 
being  omif^ted  here,  is  likewise  excluded  in  districts 
outside  the  metropolis. 

Still,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  Could  we  (and,  as 
will  be  seen  when  destination  is  discussed,  we 
might  have  reasons  for  so  doing)  excavate  the 
earth  to  an  inordinate  depth  and  put  our  sewage 
fount  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  thus  made  ? 
I  think  not ;  for  if  by  our  own  act  we  made  a 
sewer  or  other  prescribed  destination  unavailable 
or  absurd,  then  we  could  not  plead  that  it  was  so. 
We  should  have  to  make  it  again  “  available  ”  and 
reasonable  by  modifying  our  house. 

Notes  [I,  m,  n,  0)  as  to  Council’s  Orders  on 
Surveyor’s  Report  {pars.  41  to  65). 

(l)  Surveyor’s  entry  to  inspect  and  connect  (par.  49). 

If  the  surveyor  did  not  first  obtain  this  order,  he  could 
be  refused  admission,  for  he  is  not  given  any  power  to 
enter  under  section  2-5,  since  he  could  not  plead  that  he 
was  bound  to  report  (though  we  could  not  build  so  long  as 
we  delayed  him),  nor  is  he  entitled  without  an  order  to 
enter  to  collect  evidence  against  us  when  we  have  built, 
for  on  this  analogy  no  home  would  be  sacred  against  the 
policeman.  Section  306  does  not  apply  to  this  case,  for,  as 
we  see,  the  surveyor  has  no  right  to  enter,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  there  enacted  for  obstructing  officials  relates  only  to 
obstruction  of  persons  entering  to  carry  out  some  practical 
work  (see  Wlieatcroft  v.  Matlock,  52  L.  T.  [N.S.],  356,  60 
.1.  P.  490,  6  W.  E.  432;  and  Lamacraft  v.  St.  Thomas,  42 
L.  T.  [N.S.]  365).  (The  surveyor  could  not  enter  under 
sections  41,  102  or  119,  which  relate  only  to  nuisances, 
smoke,  and  bad  victuals.)  He  might  perhaps  enter  under 
colour  of  section  102  (Nuisances). 

As  to  the  magistrate’s  power  to  refuse  the  order,  com¬ 
pare  Robinson  v.  Sunderland  on  s.  305  (g.u.)  with  Tines 
V.  North  L.  C.  S.  63  J.P.  244,  on  s.  102.  As  to  connect¬ 
ing,  we  could  not  refuse  to  connect  the  drain  with  the 
sewer,  and  the  local  authority  could  enter  forcibly  to  do 
this  (Searle  v.  Bennett,  Times,  December  1,  1877). 

(m)  Need  reasons  be  given  ?  (par.  56). 

The  answer  is  in  thenegative  (see  Nicholl  v.  Epping,  1899, 
1  Ch.  844,  where  no  reason  was  given,  and  yet  the  order  as 
to  privy  was  valid),  and  this  is  so  even  though  a  reason  is 
asked  (R.  v.  Sykes,  1  Q.B.D.  52  ;  Ex  p.  Smith,  3  Q.B.D. 
374). 

In  those  cases  the  discretion  was  a  judicial  one,  here  it 
is  either  administrative  or  legislative — i.e.  to  act  or  enact. 
So  here,  a  fortiori,  no  reasons  need  be  given.  Who,  e.g., 
ever  heard  of  Councils  which  decided  to  build  a  bridge,  or 
trustees  who  exercised  a  discretionary  power  of  sale 
(Lewin,  488),  or  freemen  who  voted  for  aldermen  (R.  v. 
Mayor  and  A.  of  London,  3  B.  and  Ad.  255),  or  local 
authorities  who  made  by-laws  (Comyns’  Digest,  “  By-law  ”), 
being  obliged  to  give  reasons  to  the  public  ?  (Masters  v. 
Pontypool,  9  Ch.  684,  is  not  contra). 

(11)  Subsequent  (even  late)  ratification  by  Council 
validates  (par.  60). 

In  Austin  v.  St.  Mary,  Lambeth  (27  Ch.  388)  the  Board 
were,  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  sec¬ 
tion  76,  given  seven  days  after  receiving  notice  from  the 
building  owner,  in  which  to  make  orders  as  to  drains.  The 
Act  gave  the  surveyor  no  power  to  do  so.  In  October  the 
surveyor  refused  to  sanction  Aylesbury  pipes.  On  the  5th 
of  November  notice  was  given  by  the  building  owner  to  the 
Board,  the  surveyor  still  remaining  of  the  same  opinion. 
Five  weeks  later,  in  December,  i.e.  a  month  after  the 
statutory  limit,  the  Board  gave  notice  to  the  plaintiff  to 
put  in  “  the  best  stoneware  pipes,  materials  to  be  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  tlie  sui'vej'ov  ”  (observe  they  said  nothing 
about  Aylesbury  pipes).  The  plaintiff  i^ut  in  the  Aylesbury 
make,  and  the  Board  tliereupon  gave  notice  that  they  would 
pull  them  up.  The  Court  gave  judgment  for  the  Board. 
In  the  argument  the  lateness  of  the  order  was  not 
pleaded. 

This  ease  looks  curious  at  first  sight,  for  it  appears  as  if 
the  December  order  was  out  of  time,  and  did  not  forbid 
Aylesbury  pipes.  It  seems  to  me  that,  it  the  surveyor’s 
order  was  the  order,  then  these  two  matters  are  explained  ; 
and  further,  the  case  shows  that  subsequent  ratification 
of  an  order  made  without  autliority  by  a  surveyor  will 
make  it  valid,  even  though  the  ratification  comes  later 
than  the  due  date  for  an  order  by  the  Council.  If  the 
1  )eeember  order  is  the  order,  then  it  is  hard  to  explain  why 
its  lateness  was  not  pleaded.  But  I  think  the  ratification 
must  not  be  unconscionably  late. 

(o)  lieasonahlc  time. 

Orders  must  be  r/ivcn  in  reasonable  time  (par.  63). 

The  cases  of  the  Ha  ttcrsley  v.  Burr  class,  in  which  bydaws 
were  voided  because  they  expressly  required  a  long  delay, 
though  in  other  respects  distinguishable  from  cases  where 
it  is  attempted  to  cure  a  statute  by  construing  it,  rather 
than  to  kill  a  bydaw  by'voiding  it,  nevertheless  show  that 
the  Courts  do  not  approve  of  unconscionable  delay.  Now 
the  Courts  will  construe  a  statute  so  as  to  make  it  reason¬ 
able,  if  they  can  do  so  without  overstraining  the  language. 
But  I  think  I  can  adduce  cases  more  to  the  point,  in  which 
where  documents  or  statutes  are  vague  as  to  the  time 
within  which  an  act  shall  be  done,  the  Courts  insert  the 
little  phrase  “  within  reasonable  time.” 

In  cases  as  to  delay  in  iirescribing  building  lines  (c.g. 
Xeivltavcii  L.B.  v.  N.S.B.,  bO  Ch.  D.  370),  we  are  told  that 
the  builder  need  not  wait ;  l)ut  our  case  is  not  so  strong, 
for  there  prescription  is  only  a  possibility ;  here  orders  as 
to  drains  are  at  least  expected  by  the  Legislature. 

In  Bradley  v.  Greentrich  73.11'.  (3  Q.B.D.  3SS)  we  are 
told  by  Cockburn,  C.J.,  that  if  the  Board  do  not  apportion 
sewering  expenses  within  a  reasonable  time,  they  can  be 
compelled  by  niandamus  to  do  so,  though  the  .\et  laid 
down  no  time  limit.  The  other  proposition  as  to  limita¬ 
tions  laid  down  in  that  case  will,  if  considered,  be  seen  to 
be  irrelevant. 

So,  again,  the  compelling  of  better  sewers  for  private 
streets  must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  sewers  vest,  or  the 
authority  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  satisfied,  for,  as 
the  Court  said,  a  statute  is  construed  so  as  not  to  be 
unduly  unreasonable  (1SS7,  Bonclla  v.  Twickenham,  20 
Ch,  D.  GO). 

In  It.  V.  Dulwich  (IS  L.  T.  [O.S.]  1S3),  Lord 
Campbell,  C.J.,  tliought  that  powers  given  to  the  founder 
by  the  Crown  incorporating  a  charity  which  authorised 
him  to  make  rules  could  be  exercised  after  seven  years. 
Patterson,  .1,,  agreed,  after  some  doubt.  Coleridge,  J., 
remarked  that  such  rules  must  of  necessity  be  later  than  the 
incorporation.  This  case  does  not  rest  on  “standing 
by.” 

So,  again,  in  private  matters.  In  trusts  for  sale  reason¬ 
able  speed  is  implied  (Lewin,  48-5) — (this  does  not  rest  on 
“standing  by”)  and  disclaimers  of  trusts  must  not  be 
made  unduly  late.  In  contracts — as,  c.g.,  sale  or  return  of 
goods — return  within  reasonable  time  is  presumed,  and  so  in 
all  contracts  acceptance  of  an  offer  must  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Some,  but  not  quite  all,  of  these  cases  rest  on 
the  equitable  doctrine  of  “  lying  by  ”  or  “  standing  by.”  If 
the  authority  by  its  delay  encourages  the  builder  to  act 
upon  the  expectation  that  it  has  no  intention  of  exercising 
the  power  to  make  orders,  but  is  content  to  trust  him  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  the  builder  has  begun  his  work 
believing,  as  he  has  at  least  some  right  to  believe,  that  he 
need  not  legally  wait  any  longer,  the  matter  comes  under 
the  rules  as  to  “  standing  by  ”  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon  in 


Dann  v.  Spurrier  (1802,  7  Ves.  231,  G  B.E.  119)  [see  also 
Encyc.  L.  E.,  vol.  i,,  “Acquiescence,”  p.  92). 

On  the  other  hand.  Judges  are  not  impliedly  forced  to 
give  their  judgments  within  a  reasonable  time  (Max.) 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  especially  in  the 
face  of  this  legal  authority,  the  cases  of  Rudland  v.  Sun¬ 
derland,  and  E.  {2vos.  Veitch)  v.  Newcastle,  quoted  in  my 
previous  lecture,  do  not  apply. 

The  case  of  Rudland  v.  Stmderland  (52  L.  T.  617)  is 
not  in  point,  for  there  not  only  was  the  requirement  as 
to  the  period  of  waiting  left  vague  in  the  by-law,  but 
there  was  also  a  p)rovision  that  no  budding  should  be 
begun  until  the  whole  road  had  been  kerbed  by  other 
frontagers.  As  this  might  never  have  been  done,  it  might 
have  forbidden  budding  altogether.  It  would  then  have 
been  useless  for  the  Court  to  have  tried  to  make  the  one 
part  of  the  by-laws  reasonable  and  therefore  valid  by  readuig 
into  it  the  words  “within  reasonable  time  ”  if  the  other 
remained  bad,  and  would  frustrate  their  beneficent  revisal 
because  it  would  delaj’  the  builder  for  ever.  They  there¬ 
fore  did  not  do  so. 

In  R.  V.  Newcastle  (1889,  53  J.P.  788,  60  L.  T.  [N.S.] 
963,  at  p.  9GG),  the  Judge  said  that,  but  for  section  69  of 
the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  I.A.,  1870,  which  required  the 
Corporation  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  mtended  new 
building  within  twenty-eight  days,  the  Corporation  could 
have  delayed  the  builder  for  an  unconscionable  time.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  argued  that  had  the  twenty-eight 
daj's’  limit  been  left  out,  the  Court  would  have  said  that, 
though  unreasonable,  the  Act  required  him  to  wait  for  as 
unconscionable  a  time  as  the  Corporation  thought  fit  to  delay 
him  ;  and  that  since  statutes  must  be  obeyed  whether  they 
are  reasonable  or  not,  the  builder  must  exercise  the  virtue 
of  patience.  The  only  answer  to  the  judgment  thus  cited 
is  to  say  it  is  an  obiter  dictum  •,  the  ease  was  not  decided 
on  the  grounds  there  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  Times  Law 
Reports  (section  5,  T.L.E.,  467)  does  not  report  them  at  all. 

1  think,  therefore,  that  on  general  grounds  of  standmg 
by,  and  also  under  the  Hattcrsley  v.  Burr  class  of  cases, 
and  the  rule  that  a  statute  be  construed  reasonably,  the 
authority  cannot  unconscionably  delay ;  and  I  point  to  the 
particular  cases  as  to  building  lines,  apportionment,  and 
Sewering  cases  and  R.  v.  Dulwich,  and  the  law  quoted  as 
regards  private  trusts  and  contracts,  and  the  equitable  doc¬ 
trine  of  “  standing  by,”  as  proving  this. 

If  the  order  comes  late,  and  the  builder  can,  without 
spoiling  his  previous  work  or  making  previous  expenditure 
useless,  obey  it,  he  must  perhaps  do  so,  unless  the  effect 
of  combining  his  system  already  laid  and  the  ordered 
system  would  be  an  absurdity.  He  might  well  be  reason¬ 
able.  though  he  takes  care  not  to  suffer  from  the  delay  of 
the  Council.  If,  however,  my  contention  that  orders  must 
be  given  withm  reasonable  time  can  be  supported  apart 
from  the  doctrme  of  standing  by,  then  the  builder  may 
refuse  to  consider  the  late  orders  at  all. 

(2)  What  is  a  reasonable  time  ? — Some  idea  of  what  would 
bean  unreasonable  time  can  be  formed  ivomHallx.  Nixon 
(L.  Pi..  10  Q.B.jJcr  Lush,  J.,  p.  160),  where  the  Court  said : 
“  A  by-law  which  might  prevent  a  man  from  doing  anything 
for  two  months,  I  should  say  was  unreasonable.”  Now 
approval  of  buildings,  which  was  there  in  question,  would 
take  a  longer  time  than  approval  of  drains,  so  perhaps 
even  a  less  time  would  be  allowed  for  orders  as  to  the  latter. 
Some  allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  the  intervals 
between  meetings  of  the  Council  or  the  Drain  Committee. 

The  times  in  the  statutes  may  help  us  by  showing  with 
what  speed  Councils  can  act.  In  one  statute  (the  M.M.A., 
18-5-5,  section  76),  as  we  saw  in  Austin  v.  St.  Mary,  Lambeth, 
the  time  was  seven  days  for  giving  orders  as  to  drains. 
In  the  P.H.A.  it  is  one  month  for  the  more  serious  matter 
of  approval  of  plans.  These  times  have  no  legal  force  in 
this  case,  but  may  help  us  to  see  what  capable  persons 
have  considered  a  reasonable  time. 


THE  SUN’S  HIBECTION  AND  POSITION  WITH  EEOAEH  TO  SEASON :  AND 
ALTITUDE  TO  DATE  AND  TIME,  TOGETHEE  WITH  SHADOWS  THUS 
AFFECTING  LIGHT  AND  AIE. 

By  Fred.  Wm.  Quick. 

THEEE  are  two  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  Light  and  Air  cases,  namely, 
direction  and  altitude  of  the  siin  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  year.  These  are  more 
important  even  than  the  height  of  the  obstructing  building. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  show  in  j^lan  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  rays  to  time  at  widely 
different  periods  of  the  year.  They  record  the  direction  and  the  length  of  the  shadow  cast  by 
a  5”Centimetre  needle  set  vertically  on  a  drawing-board,  fixed  for  each  day  with  precisely  the 
same  compass  bearing. 

Usually,  for  the  first  hour  after  sunrise  and  the  last  hour  before  sunset,  the  apparent 
altitude  of  the  sun  is  but  10  degrees.  The  increase  thereafter  till  noon  is  but  small  about  mid¬ 
winter,  and  equals  (90°  —  latitude  of  place)  minus  the  sun’s  apparent  declination  south  of  the 
equator  —  23i°  at  Christmas;  to  date  at  other  times,  as  per  Whitaker's  Almanack. 

Taking  London  as  52°  N.  latitude,  noon  altitude  =  (90  — ■  52)  —  23|-  =  141°,  whence 
noon  shadows  then  are  nearly  four  times  the  height.  All  others  will  be  much  longer  in  early 
morning  and  as  the  afternoon  advances.  Their  direction  is  indicated  by  the  quarter-hour  rays 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  figure  and  marked  on  the  hour-angle  circle.  Successively  marking 
the  apex  of  the  shadow  affords  the  parabolic  curve  crossing  the  time  circle.  The  figure  is  that 
which  is  swept  out  proportionally  by  any  other  object.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  sun  then 
rises  about  S.E.  and  sets  about  S.W.- — the  horizontal  arc  for  the  day  being  little  more  than 
90°  in  this  latitude. 

At  that  period  the  sun  does  not  rise  at  ail  on  67^°  N,  latitude.  Hence,  the  further  north 
of  London  one  may  then  travel  the  shorter  will  the  daylight  be.  On  the  contrary,  the  further 
south  one  may  then  go  the  longer  daylight  one  enjoys;  in  Naples,  for  instance,  an  hour 
earlier  in  morning,  and  an  hour  later  in  afternoon,  than  in  London.  And,  since  Naples  is  10° 
S.  of  London,  the  noon  altitude  will  be  10°  greater  all  the  year  round. 

As  the  year  advances  towards  the  vernal  equinox  the  days  lengthen,  noon  altitude 
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increases,  and  about  21st  March  =  (90°— latitude)  for  any  iilace  on  earth.  Then  the  “  curve  ” 
crossing  the  time  circle  approaches  nearly  to  a  straight  line,  all  intermediate  dates  progres¬ 
sively  flattening  the  Christmas  parabola,  so  that  the  equivalent  of  Christmas  noon  is  attained 
about  8.30  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m.  With  the  advent  of  April  the  noon  altitude  rapidly  increases, 
during  the  first  week  affording  a  noon  shadow  =  the  height  of  the  building  casting  such 
shadow.  A  rapid  rise  succeeds,  so  that  by  24th  May  noon  altitude  =  00°,  and  shadows 
=  "577  heiglit,  little  more  than  half,  the  curve  approximating  midsummer.  Thereafter  but 
little  difference  occurs,  except  in  time,  to  which  reference  follows  later. 

On  22nd  June,  the  noon  shadow  in  London  is  practically  half  the  height ;  60°  occurs 
about  10.45  a.m.  and  1.15  p.m.  ;  45°  about  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  21st  July  to  some  extent 
resembles  24th  May — but  time  differences  are  considerable,  as  the  table  shows  ;  the  sun 
appearing  to  be  before  the  clock  in  May,  and  after  the  clock  in  July  ;  the  difference  in  “  sun- 
noon  ”  being  about  ten  minutes,  the  noon  altitude  00°  occurring  then  for  the  last  time  in  the 
year. 

Throughout  August  the  sun  declines  in  altitude,  but  uaitts  time,  these  two  causes  com¬ 
bining  to  accelerate  the  disappearance  of  the  major  altitudes  until,  with  the  entry  of 
September,  the  last  45°  occurs  at  noon. 

The  horizontal  arc,  but  90°  at  Cln-istmas,  expands  to  180°  towards  the  end  of  March, 
and  further  to  about  270°  at  midsummer  ;  contracting  once  more  to  180°  near  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  shrinking  further  throughout  October  and  Novemljer  till  Christmas. 

Time  Differences. — The  sun  and  clock  arjree  only  on  15th  April,  15th  June,  2nd  September, 
and  20th  December.  The  question  as  to  how  long  such  may  be  the  case  belongs  to 
Astronomy.  If  iiitaL'cr’tt  Abnanack  supplies  useful  matter,  thus  : 

The  sun  is  ctftcr  the  clock 

11th  February  nearly  {  hour. 

27  July  nearly  04  minutes. 

The  sun  is  heforc  the  clock 

15th  May  nearly  4  minutes. 

3rd  November  nearl}'  164  minutes. 

Briefly,  one  has  to  consider  a  globe  rotating  on  its  axis,  travelling  along  a  path  slightly 
elliptical ;  such  path  being  laid  on  a  plane  tilted  234° ;  and,  apparently,  in  addition  thereto, 
certain  perturbations  of  movement  and  orbit,  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  Astronomy. 

The  action  of  all  these  effects  combined  is  slow — slower  than  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; 
affording  time  enough  for  both  the  obstruction  and  the  obstructed  to  disappear  in  the  course 
of  nature,  and  thus  leave  nothing  whatever  to  grumble  at. 

If,  however,  the  method,  thus  outlined,  enable  anyone  to  avoid  tedious  litigation,  or  to 
checkmate  a  fraud,  then  such  may  prove  useful  to  both  client  and  architect. 


[For  tabular  form,  see  page  507.] 
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1902 

I 

4  :  1 

3  :  1 

1 

2i  ;  1  ‘ 

2  :  1 

30° 

li  :  1 

374° 

1 

45° 

524°  1 

60° 

- 

f 

10  a.m. 

noon 

Feb.  1 

1 

January  21st  ■< 

1 

2  p.in. 

noon 

f 

9.40 

10  a.m. 

10.35 

noon* 

February  16tn  < 

8.15 

2.40  p.m. 

1.50 

r 

a.m. 

9.30 

9.55 

10.45 

noon 

8th  noon 

March  1st  < 

1 

p.m. 

3.15 

2.45 

1.45 

r 

8.15 

8.45 

9.10 

9.45 

10.20 

11  a.m. 

noon 

March  16th  j 

1 

4.45 

4.5 

3.40 

3.5 

2.30 

1.50 

f 

7  a.m. 

7.45 

8.10 

8.45 

9.10 

9.40 

10  a.m. 

noon 

^  i 

5  p.m. 

4.35 

4.15 

3.40 

3.20 

2.50 

2.20 

6.35 

7  a.m. 

7.25 

8.20 

8.40 

9.5 

9.30 

10.30 

noon 

5.25 

5.5  p.m. 

4.35 

4.5 

3.45 

3.25 

2.50 

1.40 

28th 

.  r 

5.40 

6  a.m. 

6.30 

7.5 

7.25 

7.50 

8.5 

9  a.m. 

10.45 

noon 

May  21st  < 

1 

6.10 

6  p.m. 

5.30 

4.50 

4.30 

4.5 

3.45 

2.50 

1.45 

5.35 

6  a.m. 

6.30 

7  a.m. 

7.20 

7.45 

8  a.m. 

9  a.m. 

9.45 

10.45 

noon  =  4  height 

June  21st 

1 

6.25 

6  p.m. 

5.30 

5  p.m. 

4.40 

4.20 

4  p.m. 

3  p.m. 

2.15 

1.15 

5.50 

6.20 

6.40 

7.10 

7.35 

8  a.m. 

8.25 

9.15 

10.5 

11.45 

6.20 

5.55 

5.35 

5.5 

4.40 

4.10 

3,50 

3.5 

2.10 

12.20 

6.30 

7  a.m. 

7.25 

8  a.m. 

8.20 

8.45 

9.5 

’  10.20 

noon 

5.20 

5.7 

4.45 

4.10 

3.50 

3.25 

3.5 

1.55 

50° 

1 

7  a.m. 

7.30 

7.50 

8.20 

8.45 

9.25 

9.45 

noon 

September  10th  i 

1 

5  p.m. 

4.30 

4.10 

3.30 

3.15 

2.40 

3.20 

Equinox 

r 

7.15 

7.45 

8.10 

8.45 

9.10 

9,45 

noon 

=  90°  minus  latitude  as  on  March  21st 

September  21st 

1 

4.30 

4  p.m. 

3.45 

3.20 

3.5 

2.40 

8.30 

9  a.m. 

9.45 

noon 

17th 

7th 

noon 

October  24th  •/ 

1 

2.50 

2.20 

1.40 

noon 

noon 

Michaelmas 

r 

9.20 

10.20 

noon 

1 

November  15th  < 

\ 

2  p.m. 

1.15 

i 

December  21st  ■< 

10.35 

noon  alt.  =  (90° 

—  latitude)  — 

231°  apparent  declination 

1 

1.25 

*  Taken  at  Brighton :  50°  48'  45"  N.  lat. ;  0’  7'  50"  W.  long.  (Greenwich). 
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!l,  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.,  llth  Oct.  Iil02. 


CHRONICLE. 


Sessional  Meetings  1902  1903. 

Nov.  3.  Presiilent’s  Opening  Address. 

Nov.  17.  The  Hrawing  of  the  Ionic  Volute.  By  F.  C. 
Penrose,  F.E.S.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.  [F.]. 

A  Note  on  a  Fragment  of  the  Parthenon  Frieze. 
By  A.  S.  Murray,  LL.IX  [PJ..I.]. 

Dec.  1.5.  The  Palace  of  Knossos,  Crete.  By  Arthur  Evans. 
Jan.  19.  Award  of  Prizes  and  Studentships.  I’aper  ; 
1903  Science  Workshops  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  Professor  II.  E.  Armstrong,  F.E.S. 

Fch.  2.  President’s  Address  to  Students.  Presentation 
of  Prizes. 

Feb.  Hi.  College  Planning.  By  Basil  Champneys,  M.A. 
Mar.  2.  Election  of  Eoyal  Gold  Medallist. 

Mar.  l(i.  Westminster  Cathedral.  By  Charles  Ilad- 
field 

d/ar.  30.  Fire  Prevention.  By  Horatio  Porter  [-1.].  To¬ 
gether  with  a  Eeport  by  the  Science  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Fire  Offices  Eegulations. 

Apr.  20.  Paper,  by  Edwin  T.  Hall.  \_Sut>jcct  to  he 
arrancicd.] 

May  I.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

May  18.  The  Formation  of  the  .Ancient  Style  of  Egyptian 
Architecture.  By  Sir  Martin  Conway. 

June  22.  Presentation  of  the  Eoyal  Gold  Medal. 

Business  Meetings :  1st  December,  5th  .Tanuary,  2nd 
March,  4th  May,  8th  .lune. 


Trade  Commissions. 

Members  have  foiAvanled  to  the  Secretary 
copies  of  the  following  circular  addressed  to  them  : 

Wellington  TT'orA's,  Battersea  Bridge,  S.TF.  ; 
'drd  October  1902. 

De.\k  Sir, — We  beg  to  address  you,  although  with  some 
ditlidence,  fearing  we  may  be  misunderstood,  but  will 
explain  our  position  briefly,  hoping  to  enhst  your  atten¬ 
tion. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  varnishes,  colours,  and  paints 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  oil  refiners,  and  can  offer  at  prices 
comparable  with  equal  quality  far  below  those  current. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  representatives  fully  alive  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  business,  and  first  ascertaining 
buyers’  reejuirements,  compels  us  to  conduct  our  business 
by  correspondence,  and  we  are  willing  to  give  that  con¬ 
sideration  which  would  otherwise  be  given  in  representa¬ 
tives’  expenses  in  shape  of  a  liberal  commission  for  all 
business  introduced  to  us. 

We  beg  you  will  communicate  with  us  on  this  subject, 
and  remain,  yours  truly, 

S.  Bowlex  a  Son. 


The  firm  in  question  has  doubtless  acted  in 
ignorance  of  the  difference  in  principle  between  a 
profession  and  a  trade.  But  surely  the  time  has 
arrived  for  business  firms  to  learn  that  architects 
regard  the  receipt  of  such  circulars  as  an  insult  to 
their  professional  integrity. 


Light  and  Air:  Mr.  Quick’s  Investigations. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  Mr.  F.  W.  Quick 
mentions  the  causes  which  led  him  to  take  up  the 
subject  treated  in  his  contribution  to  tbe  present 
issue  [pp.  505-7],  and  goes  on  to  say  ; — 

“  I  saw  then  that,  if  one  could  determine  direc¬ 
tion  and  altitude  in  relation  to  the  object  affected, 
the  problem  w^as  one  in  simple  trigonometry. 
Instruments  are  ever  cumbersome  and  not  always 
applicable.  I  dismissed  them  in  favour  of  a 
simple  needle-standard,  cut  to  read  decimally  the 
shadow  lengths  to  scale,  simultaneously  delineat¬ 
ing  direction  thereof.  From  that  I  obtained  the 
parabolic  curve,  and  discovered  how  such  varied 
and  reversed.  To  clear  the  figure,  the  hour-angle 
circle  occurred  to  me  as  advantageous  in  empha¬ 
sising  direction  to  time — which  Mr. - can 

tell  you  has  proved  valuable.  There,  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  you  have  the  evolution  of  ‘  shadowgrams.’ 

“  I  soon  saw  how  widely  such  must  A’ary 
during  the  year ;  and  I  set  to  work  on  a  series 
ten  days  apart  throughout  the  year,  so  that 
by  comparison  of  any  pair  the  actual  conditions 
for  intermediate  dates  may  be  fairly  approximated. 
The  bulk  of  these  I  have  now'  secured,  but  I  am 
interpolating  yet  further  in  view  of  meeting  any 
possible  question  which  may  arise,  since  there  are 
some  further  curious  points  to  determine.  As  I 
have  advanced  it  to  a  definite  certainty,  I  felt 
warranted  in  proft’ering  thus  much  briefly — and 
trust  that  the  future  may  enable  me  to  enlarge  its 
usefulness,  so  that  the  same  may  merit  its  record 
in  the  Institute  .Jouenal. 

“  If  it  meet  with  approval,  an  extension  may 
be  undertaken  in  order  to  bring  home  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  eflect  of  time  differences,  wdiich  are 
remarkably  in  evidence  from  4th  November  to 
14th  February — the  period  of  ‘  low-light  ’  in  this 
country.  The  simple  fact  of  the  sun’s  culmination 
varying  half-an-honr  in  that  period,  during  which 
the  noon  altitude  is  less  than  25°,  lends  additional 
importance  to  the  direction  of  such  long  shadows, 
and  the  period  during  which  such  may  obscure 
any  premises.  There  is  a  site  in  the  town  of 

-  now  banned  by  Ancient  Lights  :  it  is  a 

valuable  site ;  the  old  property  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  site  lies  waste,  because  somebody 
doesn’t  know  how  to  ‘  get  over  it.’  I  could  tell 
them  in  a  moment  all  possibilities  throughout 
the  year,  and  how  to  keep  out  of  the  Law'  Courts, 
instead  of  standing  idle.  There  is  substance  in 
such  shadow.” 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTUEE,  AND  NORMAN  VAULTING. 

THE  DURHAM  EXAMPLE  FURTHER  CONSIDERED  AND  COMPARED. 

By  E.  W.  Hudson  [A.]. 


I  AM  glad,  but  in  no  way  surprised,  to  find  that 
the  discussion  on  this  subject  has  been  taken 
up  by  a  French  archeologist,  M.  le  Comte 
de  Lasteyrie,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Normandy,  who  has  given  his  views  on  Mr.  John 
Bilson’s  Paper  (printed  in  R.I.B.A.  Journal, 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  289  et  seq.)  ;  and  further,  that  on 
p.  350  et  seq.  of  the  present  volume  we  have 
that  gentleman’s  reply  to  his  critic,  with  extracts 
from  the  criticism. 

Focussing  the  general  points  into  the  main 
issue,  the  object  of  that  Paper  is  to  try  to  settle 
the  claims  of  England  as  against  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France  for  the  honour  of  having  first 
produced  ribbed  vaults  in  Western  Europe  ;  and 
on  the  actual  date  of  the  specimens  at  Durham 
Cathedral — as  to  which  a  bold  claim  is  made — 
issue  with  the  author  is  joined.  Mr.  Bilson  puts 
forward  c.  a.d.  1104  for  the  oldest  portion,  and 
the  French  critic,  c.  1133.  These  being  the 
two  dates  which  Rickman  assigns  as  limits  for  the 
period  of  erection  of  the  cathedral,  to  what  inter¬ 
mediate  dates  must  the  several  classes  of  its 
vaulting  be  assigned  ?  *  There  is,  as  usual,  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  a  privilege  to 
weigh  the  evidence  and  set  down  here  a  few  notes 
p7~o  and  con  after  so  doing,  offering  my  own  im¬ 
pressions  for  what  they  are  worth,  until  an  English 
expert  shall  take  up  the  subject.  The  importance 
of  the  question  may  be  sufficient  excuse. 

The  ground  is  to  some  extent  cleared  by  both 
parties  granting  that  a  leading  part  was  taken  by 
the  masons  of  the  Ile-de-France  in  the  rapid 
development  of  Gothic  form  and  moulding.  But 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said  as  to  whether  that 
school  is  entitled  to  claim  more  than  that.  The 
primitive  forms  of  vaulting  truly  did  linger  to  a 
later  period  elsewhere  in  France.  {Obiter  dictum. — 
In  the  matter  of  an  early  date  for  moulding 
voussoirs  of  nave  and  choir  arches,  I  should  claim 
priority  for  England  ;  and  no  less  true  is  it  that 
vaulting  ribs  were  much  ornamented  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  though  retain¬ 
ing  Norman  character.)  But  it  is  a  claim  for 
admission  of  remoter  antiquity  in  this  regard 
which  here  concerns  us. 


*  M.  de  Lasteyrie  condenses  his  opinion  thus  : — “  A  part 
peut-etre  dans  les  bas-e6t6s  de  la  nef,  il  n’y  a  pas,  je  crois, 
a  Durham,  une  seule  crois^e  d’ogives  qui  puisse  etre 
ant^rieure  a  Pan  1133.” 


I  doubt  whether  the  claims  of  various  provinces 
can  ever  be  absolutely  decided  without  fresh  data, 
yet  the  consideration  of  them  is  not  without 
interest  and  advantage.  Dates  suggested  by  the 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  to  the  third  quarter  of 
last  century  now  seem  much  disputed — Dugdale, 
Wren,  Stukeley,  Grose,  Walpole,  Whittington,  and 
others.  Even  Cotman,  Pugin,  Britton,  Billings, 
Scott,  and  Viollet-le-Duc  are  put  upon  trial,  and 
much  closer  observation  and  more  careful  research 
are  upsetting  old  in  camera  and  other  antiquarian 
conclusions,  but  substituting  sometimes  very  little 
more  of  exact  knowledge.  To  have  sixty  years 
knocked  off  the  date  of  Waltham  Abbey,  the 
glamour  of  Harold’s  name  swept  away,  is,  as  Mr. 
Bond  says,  “  portentous,”  and  to  the  student  some¬ 
what  disheartening,  though  such  view  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  truth  must  go  by  the  board. 

Less  than  a  century  after  the  removal  of  the 
fear  of  the  end  of  the  world,  so  energetic  and  wide¬ 
spread  was  the  church-building  movement,  so 
numerous,  diffused,  and  varied  the  examples,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  if  the  predilections  and  bias  of 
different  archeologists,  each  jealous  for  his  own 
quarter  of  the  field,  now  operate  against  entire 
agreement  upon  comparison  of  notes  ;  while  anti¬ 
thetical  conclusions  are  not  seldom  arrived  at. 
What  is  wanted  now,  if  the  question  is  ever  to  be 
solved,  is  a  commission  of  unbiassed  experts,  with 
patience  to  take  evidence  qmo  and  con,  to  collate 
deductions,  and  to  put  the  result  in  a  concise  form 
ex  cathedra.  Such,  however,  would  be  rara  avis 
in  terra. 

Notwithstanding  admitted  rapid  development  at 
a  later  period  in  the  Ile-de-France,  we  may,  as  to 
design  and  dimension,  agree  that  Romanesque 
architecture  in  Normandy  was,  at  the  opening  of 
the  twelfth  century,  in  advance  of  the  Domaine 
Royal,  Burgundy  or  Anjou  ;  and  though  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  provinces  nearest  to  Italy  were 
first  inspired  by  outside  influence  from  the  south¬ 
east,  adopting  the  pointed  arch  in  vaulting  only 
at  an  early  date,  it  is  strange  that  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  piratical  settlers  in  Neustria  were  so 
much  to  the  fore  in  construction.  As  I  said  in  a 
former  Paper,  this  was  undoubtedly  very  much 
due  to  Lanfranc  and  his  school  arriving  from 
Pavia  and  taking  up  duty  in  1042,  or  the  result  of 
his  revisiting  Italy  in  1050,  at  which  very  time  the 
great  ribbed  vault  of  the  nave,  40  feet  span — pro¬ 
bable  prototype  of  all  Gothic  vaulting— was  being 
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coustracted  at  the  chui’ch  of  Bant’  Ainbrogio, 
Milan.* 

Viollet-le-Duc  says ; — 

“Les  Noi-mands  devinrent  promptement  d’habiles  con- 
structeurs,  et  dans  leurs  edifices  de  I’epoque  romane  ils 
avaieut  fait  des  eiforts  remarquables  en  ce  qu’ils  indiquent 
une  grande  ind^pendance  et  une  perfection  d’ex6cution 
exceptionnelle.  I)6ja  vers  la  seconde  moitii  dii  XII"“ 
sUde  ils  faisaient  des  voiltes  en  arcs  d'ogives  d  aretes 
saillantes,  alors  qu’en  France  on  ne  faisait  ces  sortes  de 
voutes  qne  dans  ITle-de-France  et  quelques  provinces 
voisines.” 

The  approximate  date  above  given  favours  M. 
de  Lasteyrie’s  views  in  regard  to  Durham,  but  is 
more  than  a  generation  too  late  for  Mr.  Dilsoii’s 
claim.  The  exception  of  the  Isle  of  France  and 
some  neighbouring  provinces,  however,  is  an 
extensive  one. 

Another  feature  of  advance  was  the  division 
of  the  capitals,  and  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  same 
writer  :  — 

“  Avant  cette  epoque  ils  savaient  le  parti  qu’on  pent 
tirer  des  sommiers,  et  ils  divisaient  leurs  chapiteaux,  sinon 
les  supports  verticaux,  en  autant  de  membres  qu’ils  avaient 
d’arcs  a  recevoir.” 

I  think  the  presumption  is  that  “  arc  ”  in  the 
above  quotation  applies  to  semicircular  vaults  icn 
2>lei)i  ci litre),  but  it  is  to  be  assumed  from  the 
context  that  diagonal  ribs  (nervures)  are  not  in¬ 
tended  at  all  in  this  paragraph  ;  and  division  of  a 
capital  into  rectangular  parts  on  plan  may  only 
mean  for  the  reception  of  the  main  arcade,  cross¬ 
ribs  of  aisles,  and  for  the  wall-shaft  next  the 
central  alley,  running  up  for  tie-beams  of  the  main 
roof. 

Mr.  Bilson’s  amended  claim  is,  I  take  it,  prac¬ 
tically  in  regard  to  '‘voutes  en  plein  tintre  d 
aretes  saillantes"  {nervures),  as  being  from  the 
first  onset  in  existence  at  Durham  not  later  than 
the  fourth  year  of  the  twelfth  century  (aisles),  and 
en  ogive  about  the  middle  of  the  third  decade,  in 
wide  spans. 

At  the  first  blush  it  certainly  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  inception  or  execution  of  a  wide- 
span  ribbed  vault  could  be  adjudged  to  England, 
especially  in  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Nevertheless,  the  French  writer  just  quoted  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  equally  advanced  state  of  Eng¬ 
lish  work  at  that  time,  and  gives  an  instance  : — 

“  Ainsi  dans  la  partie  romane  de  la  cath^drale  de  Peter¬ 
borough  les  volites  des  bas-cotes  du  choeur  qui  s'ouvrent 
sur  les  transepts  sont,  pour  lApoque,  con<,‘ues  et  executees 
avec  autant  de  savoir  et  de  precision  quecelles  du  doniaine 
royal  de  France,  de  la  Champagne,  de  la  Bourgogne  et  du 
centre.” 

This  is  not  conceding  much  to  us,  except  as  to  the 
Dcmaine  Royal. 

Granting  there  are  signs  of  advancing  style  at 
Peterborough,  yet  the  ribbed  vaults  there  referred 
to  were,  according  to  documentary  evidence,  con¬ 
structed  between  1125  and  1140,  or  say  c.  1135 ; 

Cattaneo. 


so  that  they  do  not  help  the  evidence  for  very  early 
ribbed  vaults  in  England  over  wide  spans,  and  if 
these  narrow-span  semicircular  vaults  are  to  be 
considered  “  advanced  ”  specimens,  what  must  be 
said  of  those  in  Durham  nave  and  transepts,  which 
we  are  asked  to  consider  as  contemporary  or  even 
somewhat  earlier  ?  By  analogy  we  might  put  them 
at  least  as  late  as  c.  1150.  M.  de  Verneilh  dates 
those  ribs  after  1150,  and  considers  them  additions ; 
but  so  far  as  chronology  is  concerned  this  is  un¬ 
necessarily  late. 

In  many  respects  Peterborough  and  Norwich 
are  looked  upon  as  among  the  least  advanced  of 
English  cathedrals  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  remoter  date  at  Peterborough  to  confirm  even 
the  modified  claim  in  Mr.  Bilson’s  reply  to  M.  le 
Comte  for  early  development  of  rib-vaulting  in 
connection  with  semicircular  work. 

i\Iorienval,  on  which  at  present  the  French  claim 
for  priority  in  pointed  vaults  was  based,  has  now 
been  bj'ought  down  from  1110  to  c.  1128,  if  not. 


as  some  assert,  to  1135.  Its  large  torus-moulded 
diagonal  rib  favours  an  earlier  date  than  that. 
Fig.  1  is  a  sketch  plan  of  one  bay  of  its  narrow 
ambulatory. 

Incidentally,  it  would  be  valuable  to  have 
confirmation  of  the  supposed  early  date  forLessay, 
which  Mr.  Bond  puts  as  late  as  c.  1130,  this  being 
ninety  years  after  the  generally  accepted  date  (1040) 
for  the  foundation  of  the  establishment  there. 
Want  of  space,  however,  forbids  further  reference 
here  to  an  interesting  example. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  of  England 
(through  opposition  to  the  Norman  yoke,  followed 
by  the  war  between  Matilda  and  Stephen)  was 
for  some  time  more  pronounced  than  that  of  the 
Duchy  across  the  Channel ;  and  we  know  what 
primitive  and  badly  constructed  work  was  done  in 
England,  even  in  the  royal  palaces.  The  masonry 
of  old  Westminster  Hall,  dating  ante  1100,  is 
witness  thereto,  and  the  falling  of  cathedral  towers 
built  with  rubble-filling  between  badly  bonded 
ashlar  laid  in  poor  mortar,  &c.,  does  not  suggest 
pre-eminence  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  age  in 
vaulting  wide  spans.  Winchester  tower  fell  in 
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1107,  others  followed,  and  work  generally  was 
poor  in  quality  and  conception  till  the  bishops  got 
foreign  masons  over.  Wide  joints  prevailed,  even 
in  sound  work,  up  to,  and  in  places  even  later 
than,  G.  1115,  when  Bishop  Roger’s  masons 
astonished  the  observer  with  the  fineness  and 
regularity  of  the  ashlar.  But  the  point  is,  Was 
architecture  in  the  North  of  England  in  1104  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  Duchy,  or  any  part  of 
France  ? 

Mr.  Bilson  thinks  it  was,  and  quotes  Winchester 
and  Worcester  crypts  as  a  proof  of  English  pre¬ 
eminence  ;  but  surely  these  were  both  only  groin - 
vaulted  ?  Do  they  not  show  signs  of  foreign 
influence  in  form  and  detail,  probably  produced 
by  imported  masons,  or  masons  under  Norman 
masters  ?  True  it  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  that 
after  the  civil  war  was  over  a  vast  amount  of  fine 
work  was  carried  out,  and  elaboration  of  detail  and 
moulding  rapidly  took  place.  The  chevron,  such 
as  we  see  on  the  ribs  at  Durham,  the  billet,  the 
scallop,  and  the  bird-beak,  coupled  with  much- 
moulded  archivolt,  became  general,  till  the  Early- 
English  style  sprang  into  being. 

Mr.  Bilson  does  not  claim  for  Norman  archi¬ 
tects  the  invention  of  Gothic  architecture  (p.  350, 
ante),  like  Mr.  Bond,*  but  he  says  he  does 
believe  that  “  the  Norman  architects  adopted  and 
developed  the  ribbed  vault  in  association  with  the 
round  arch  alone,  independently  of  any  influence 
from  the  Ile-de-France,  that  architecture  was 
more  advanced  in  Normandy  and  England  than 
in  the  Ile-de-France,  and  that  vaulting  still  extant 
at  Winchester  andWorcesterproves  it.”  (The  italics 
are  mine.)  Did  they  do  it  with  diagonal  ribs,  and 
where  and  at  what  date  was  it  done  ?  Was  not 
ribbed  vaulting  of  earlier  date  than  any  in  England 
constructed  on  the  Continent,  and,  if  so,  which 
centre,  or  which  outlier,  was  the  first?  Hie  est, 
aut  nusquam,  quod  qucerivms. 

It  is  not  clear  why,  because  too  much  has 
hitherto  been  accorded  in  the  way  of  preference 
to  the  Ile-de-France,  and  because  there  is  no 
objection  a  prion  to  the  theory  that  other  pro¬ 
vinces  developed  the  rib  vault  as  early,  or  earlier 
than  that  province,  we  should  assume  that  to  be 
strong  positive  evidence  that  they  did  so.  It  is 
negative  evidence  that  Mr.  Bilson  deprecates. 
The  lack  of  grandeur  and  dimension  in  the  nave 
of  a  rich  abbey  like  Saint-Germain-des-Pres  t  (as 
compared  with  English  churches)  is  the  very  fault 
that  induced  Norman  bishops  in  England  to  pull 
down  Saxon  churches,  and  any  exceptional  reti¬ 
cence  in  that  design  does  not,  to  my  mind  at  any 
rate,  argue  favourably  for  Durham’s  claim  to  pre¬ 
eminence  by  half  a  century. 


*  JouKNAL  R.I.B.A.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  272. 
f  The  sanctuary  there,  however,  is,  according  to  M. 
Lef^vre-Pontalis,  as  late  as  1163,  and  Gothic  construction 
is  so  far  evolved  as  to  have  adopted  the  flying  buttress. 


It  is  true  that  Parker,  editing  Rickman,*  says 
he  thinks  Normandy  was  not  in  advance  of 
England  at  all,  which  practically  at  an  early  period 
puts  England  in  the  front  place.  But  Gould  t 
says,  “  None  of  the  Norman  huildings  ivere  vaulted 
or  intended  so  to  be,  and  all  vaulting  on  Norman 
piers  and  walls  is  subsequent.”  (Italics  mine.) 
This  assertion,  though  by  a  capable  writer  in 
many  respects,  is  too  sweeping  in  character  to  be 
accepted  seriously,  for  all  large  Norman  ecclesias¬ 
tical  buildings  from  very  early  date  may  be  said 
to  have  been  sought  to  be  vaulted  (especially  where 
stone  was  plentiful),  and  were  so  covered  whenever 
span  admitted,  although  narrow  groined  vaults 
only  were  ventured  upon  in  early  examples. 

Herren  Dehio  and  Von  Bezold  believe  that  the 
Normans  intended  to  vault  all  the  main  spans  of 
their  churches. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  great  changes  in  work¬ 
manship  were  seen  when  the  monk  gave  place  to 
the  lay  mason  ;  but  can  that  period  be  ascertained 
with  any  general  certainty?  The  Guilds  arose 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
master  masons  took  control  of  the  piece-work  men, 
whose  marks  on  the  face  of  the  stone  showed  the 
extent  of  each  man’s  labour.  But  masons’-marks 
were  used  from  earliest  ages,  and  the  study  of 
them  is  but  in  its  infancy.  |  Did  the  monks  use 
them  as  well  as  the  laymen  ?  We  are  told  that 
St.  Hugh  went  about  in  a  mason’s  blouse,  carried 
material  and  worked  alongside  the  monks  on 
buildings,  and  that  he  reproved  an  aristocratic 
friar  who  thought  his  gentle  birth  made  it  infra 
dig.  to  carry  the  hod,  by  taking  it  and  going  up 
the  ladder  himself,  and  on  coming  down  passed  it 
to  the  brother,  saying  :  “  Now  you  need  not  fear 
that  your  mates  will  look  down  upon  you,  seeing 
I  have  set  the  example  and  carried  the  hod 
myself.” 

Probably  even  later  than  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  monk  was  priest  and  artificer,  and 
the  superior  members  of  the  hierarchy,  being  of 
the  travelled  and  learned  class,  disseminated  new 
ideas  from  diocese  to  diocese,  and  monastery  to 
monastery ;  but  the  very  dual  and  different  nature 
of  service  in  church  and  workshop  prevented  the 
highest  development  of  craftsmanship.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  laymen  of  the  Guilds  of 
Freemasons  were  superseding  the  monks,  the 
fineness  of  the  work  was  more  and  more  marked. 
Yet  even  between  Bishop  Roger,  whose  highly 
finished  masonry  was  remarkable,  and  Bishop 
Poore,  Joscelin,  or  Lozinga,  there  was  a  period 


*  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  37. 
t  History  of  Freemasonry,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
j  It  is  not  clear  why  Viollet-le-Duo  restricts  the  use  of 
them  in  France  to  “  le  douzi^me  siecle  et  le  commencement 
du  treizieme,”  or  to  “  ITle-de-France,  le  Soissonnais,  le 
Beauvoisis,  une  partie  de  la  Champagne,  a  Bourgogne,  et 
dans  les  provinces  de  TOuest.”  Vol.  vi.  p.  454,  Diction- 
naire.” 
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of  nearly  a  century  of  varied  work  and  workers, 
wherein  all  kinds  of  detail  and  ornament,  as 
well  as  plan  of  abbatial  establishments,  were 
produced  throughout  the  country ;  nevertheless, 
foreign  influence,  as  in  the  work  of  alien  priories 
of  Cistercian  and  other  orders,  gradually  passed 
away. 

DURHAM. 

In  considering  the  corner-stone  of  Mr.  Bilson’s 
ediflce  of  contention  for  precedence  for  this  fine 
Romanesque  example,  there  are,  as  already  stated, 
twenty-nine  years  in  dispute  (1104-3B).  As  a 
general  statement  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Bilson 
believes  the  ribbed  vaults  are  coeval  with  the 
erection  of  the  walls.  He  asks  (p.  345)  :  “  Are 
these  high  vaults  the  original  covering  of  the 
church?”  and  asserts  that  “every  part  of  the 
church  was  covered  with  ribbed  vaults  between 
1093  and  1133.”  Again,  speaking  of  ribbed 
vaults  over  main  spans :  “  The  vault  over  the 
north  transept  of  Durham  is  probably  the  oldest 
of  such  vaults  still  existing.”  For  the  old  vault 
of  the  choir  was  replaced  later  on,  and  Mr.  Bilson 
assumes  that  the  first  one  also  was  ribbed  (p.  311). 
He  says,  further:  “The  Normans,  before  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  were  already  covering 
their  choirs  with  simple  groined  vaults.”  But 
where  did  they  so  early  use  ribbed  vaults  ?  Not 
in  choirs,  naves,  and  transepts  ;  but  in  crypts, 
tower  basements,  ambulatories,  and  other  places 
of  narrow  span,  the  earliest  examples,  whatever 
the  date  may  be,  would  he  found.  If  all  the  vault¬ 
ing  at  Durham  was  executed  in  the  first  onset, 
and  all  except  the  choir  vault  remains  to  this  day, 
how  is  the  extreme  difterence  in  detail  and  orna¬ 
ment  to  be  accounted  for  ?  If  the  monks  con¬ 
structed  the  nave  vault — i.c.  the  latest  portion  of 
it  (except,  of  course.  Bishop  Pudsey’s  work),  they 
outdid  the  master-mason  who  preceded  them.* * * * § 
The  chapter-house  rib  shows  a  marked  advance 
as  to  ornament  over  the  nave,  yet  they  are  dated 
almost  synchronously. 

[En  passant,  a  study  of  Bishop  Alexander’s 
vault  at  Lincoln  may  show  some  correspondence, 
though  it  is  of  later  date  than  that  claimed  for 
Durham.] 

M.  le  Comte  de  Lasteyrie,  who  has  not  studied 
on  the  spot,  adopts  Mr.  Gould’s  view,  and  thinks 
the  whole  vaulting  is  of  subsequent  date  to  the 
walls.  In  the  absence  of  a  fire,  a  timber  roof 
(unless  temporary,  awaiting  a  clerestory)  would 
hardly  be  replaced,  say,  twenty-five  years  after 


*  Till  de  Carileph’s  death  the  monks,  we  hear,  were 
only  doing  the  domestic  buildings ;  after  that  they  are  said 
to  have  taken  up  the  church  work  (as  to  which  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  aisles  even  were  not  then  vaulted),  and  had  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  the  nave  in  the  three  years’  interregnum; 
then  Flambard  came  and  carried  up  the  nave  as  far  as  the 
vault  by  1128.  (By  what  masons — monks  or  laymen?) 
Then  we  hear  the  monks  again  came  into  requisition  still 
later. 


erection ;  yet  one  must  own  to  the  short  life  of 
some  early  Norman  churches,  entirely  or  partly 
pulled  down  for  one  reason  or  another.* 

A  change  of  design  as  to  mode  of  roofing 
actually  made  during  construction  would,  if 
evident,  give  some  probability  to  an  earlier  date, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  clearly  shown, 
although  Mr.  Bilson  thinks  something  of  the  kind 
occurred  in  the  south  transept.  The  artificer  in 
those  days  thought  in  stone,  and  designer  and 
executant  were  often  identical.  Hence  variations 
in  the  general  plan  of  a  cathedral  and  in  details  of 
construction  were  frequently  made,  and  in  some 
cases  the  fact  is  apparent  in  the  work  even  now, 
but  not  always.  In  the  Regulations  of  the  Guild 
of  Masons  of  Strasburg,t  needless  interference 
with  a  preceding  member’s  unfinished  work  is 
forbidden,  and  no  doubt  this  was  a  general  rule 
with  the  guilds. 

If  M.  de  Lasteyrie  would  make  a  personal 
examination  of  the  jointing,  the  dressing  of  the 
stone,  the  method  of  junction  of  the  ribs,  the 
fitting  of  the  extrados,  the  web,  the  outline  of  the 
groins,  the  profile  of  the  diagonal  ribs,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  masons’  marks,  he  might  come  to  a 
difl'erent  conclusion  from  that  formed  upon  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Fig.  12  in  Mr.  Bilson’s  original 
Paper,  upon  which  largely  his  views  are  based. 
Architectural  evidence  there  is  very  conflicting, 
but  the  masking  of  part  of  the  springers  is  not  a 
strong  argument  for  reconstruction.  1  think  the 
rude  lozenge  form  of  keystone  is  suggestive  of 
early  date  ;  t  number  of  members  and  the 

ornament  in  some  of  the  rib-mouldings,  leaving 
out  of  account  the  great  width  of  span,  are  against 
it.  I  think  the  points  named  are  anomalous  and 
contradictory  ;  yet  a  suggestion  at  least  of  un¬ 
tradesmanlike  work,  in  conjunction  with  an 
advanced  idea,  is  not  out  of  reason,  and  a  per¬ 
tinent  case  is  William  of  Sens’  masonry  at  Can¬ 
terbury. 

Mr.  Bond  doubts  the  record  of  Symeon’s  continua- 
tor,§  that  Flambard  had  finished  the  high  nave 


*  Professor  Freeman  says :  “  The  Norman  prelates 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the  English  churches  mainly 
because  they  thought  them  too  small.” 

t  Clause  VlII.  runs  thus  : — “  If  any  one  contracts  for  a 
work,  and  gives  a  plan  for  it  how  it  shall  be,  the  work 
shall  not  be  cut  short  of  anything  in  the  design,  but  he 
shall  execute  it  according  to  the  plan  which  he  has  shown 
to  the  Lord,  cities,  or  people,  so  that  nothing  be  altered  on 
the  building,  unless  it  be  that  the  Lords  wiU  it  so,  then 
may  he  alter  it  according  to  the  Lords’  wishes,  but  without 
seeking  undue  advantage  ” — (Gould,  History  of  Free¬ 
masonry). 

J  Have  the  nave  ribs  shouldered  keystones  ?  The 
two  churches  at  Devizes,  dated  c.  1125-30,  are  probably 
the  earliest  with  shoulders  in  the  West  of  England.  Bhis 
favours,  perhaps,  an  earlier  date  for  the  aisle  vaults  of 
Durham,  where  the  lozenge  shapes  which  are  the  specific 
vaults  referred  to  m  the  footnote,  p.  299  ante,  occur. 

§  The  wild  superstitious  legends  mixed  up  with  the  his¬ 
tory  do  not  necessarily  discredit  dates. 
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vaults  (c.  1128)  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  *  and,  as 
to  the  choir  vault  dating  c.  1100,  he  says  that  if 
allowed  it  would  prove  that  “  English  builders  were 
a  generation  ahead  of  their  Romanesque  brethren 
anywhere  on  the  Continent  ”  (R.I.B.A.  Joubnal, 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  20).  Mr.  Bilson,  however,  asks  for 
this  in  regard  to  their  pre-eminence.  “Hoc 
quoque  euro."'  How  are  the  chroniclers  to  be 
disposed  of  ?  Mr.  Bond  believes  “  their  likes  and 
dislikes”  may  account  for  false  statements. 

At  Durham  the  order  of  work  was  this,  viz.  : — 
William  de  St.  Carileph,  appointed  bishop  at  the 
end  of  1080,  was  expelled,  and  in  exile  held 
a  position  in  Normandy  from  1088  to  1091, 
during  which  period  it  is  supposed  he  formulated 
his  ideas  for  a  large  church.  Then  he  came  back 
to  Durham  and  began  the  cathedral  at  the  East 
end.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1093.  He 
died  in  1096,  when  part  of  the  walls  were  up,  but 
could  hardly  have  included  the  aisle  vaults.  After 
three  years,  in  which  the  work  was  taken  up  by 
the  monks,  Flambard  came  in  1099,  and  carried 
it  on  till  his  death,  1128.  Could  says  he  was  a 
lawyer  and  not  an  architect.  It  is  not  clear  how 
the  reputed  son  of  a  priest  obtained  legal  training, 
but  his  extraordinary  reckless  ambition  is  undis¬ 
puted.  At  all  events  (unless  the  monks  kept  on 
working  under  him),  he  knew  where  to  get  good 
help  from  laymen,  both  as  workers  and  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  buildings.  The  ej ection  of  the  secular 
monks  may  have  caused  modifications  in  the  de¬ 
sign.  Is  there  not  a  noticeable  demarcation  yet  to 
be  defined  in  the  work  of  these  men  ?  Galfrid  Rufus 
came,  1133  (the  limit  year  in  the  contested  date  of 
vaulting),  and  he  ruled  till  1140,  and  it  may  be  he 
did  extensive  work  though  it  found  no  chronicler. 
Then  Pudsey  (1153-93)  started  the  Eastern 
chapel,  which  failed  structurally,  and  the  dressings 
were  used  by  him  in  the  new  Galilee  Porch. 

As  regards  Carileph’s  work,  Gould f  says; 
“  The  Norman  buildings  in  England  offer  marked 
characteristics  in  appearance  to  those  on  the 
Continent,  and  if  de  Carileph  brought  his  design 
for  Durham  from  thence,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it 
is  different  in  character  from  anything  now  to  be 
seen  there.”  But  Mr.  Bond,  in  his  interesting 
paper  on  “Documentary  and  Architectural  Evi¬ 
dence,”  says  of  abbeys  in  Normandy:  “There  is 
nothing  in  the  planning,  construction,  ornamenta¬ 
tion  that  is  strikingly  dissimilar  to  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  century  work  in  England  ;  ”  and  he 
instances  Durham,  Ely,  Winchester,  and  Glou¬ 
cester  there,  and  the  two  abbeys  at  Caen,  that  at 
Jumieges  and  Boscherville  across  the  Channel. 

Tothose  who  are  unable  to  study  these  churches, 
Ruprich-Robert’s  book  may  be  compared  with  the 


*  The  walls  only,  not  the  vaults  themselves.  If  Malmes¬ 
bury  Abbey,  after  1139,  is  the  oldest  pointed  vault,  Durham 
nave  would  be  of  Galfrid’s  time,  to  be  merely  synchronous, 
t  History  of  Freemasonry,  vol.  ii.  p.  263  (1883). 


drawings  in  Mr.  Bilson’s  paper,  and  Blore’s  plates 
in  Surtees’s  History  of  Durham. 

The  natural  inlet  to  England  from  Normandy 
for  the  style  seems  likely  to  have  been  via  the 
southern  ports,  Porchester,  Chichester,  and 
Shoreham,  to  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Surrey ;  per¬ 
haps  by  Winchelsea  and  Sandwich,  to  Middlesex 
and  Kent ;  and  yet,  unless  we  assume  that  (by 
Carileph’s  migration  from  Christchurch  to 
Durham)  the  best  phases  of  construction  of  the 
period  were  carried  still  further  overland  to  the 
North  and  East  of  England,  we  must  admit  a 
second  or  more  inlets  from  the  Continent  by  sea, 
perhaps  from  Bee  to  some  East-coast  port,  as 
Lynn,  Hull,  Scarborough,  Newcastle  to  Durham, 
and  so  to  Hexham  and  Carlisle  on  the  West,  unless 
the  two  latter  were  inspired  from  the  Western 
centre  of  Christianity  at  Iona,  like  Lindisfarne, 
Jarrow,  and  Monkwearmouth,  still  older  founda¬ 
tions. 

It  would  be  a  singular  triumph  for  Durham 
and  Flambard  if  it  could  be  proved  that  English 
masons  there  first  produced  a  pointed  ribbed 
vault  in  1104  ;  but  1  think  much  more  evidence  is 
required  in  proof  of  it.  Bishop  Roger’s  nave 
vault  at  Lincoln  was  c.  1123,  and  examination  of 
traces  against  the  West  towers  might  afford  some 
light  as  to  details  of  its  construction.  If  we  trust 
Giraldus  and  John  de  Scholby,  it  was  1141  when 
Bishop  Alexander  gave  Lincoln  a  vaulted  roof. 

Mr.  Bilson  apportions  and  dates  the  Durham 
vaults  thus  : — Choir  1104,  in  Flambard’s  fifth  year, 
aisles  naturally  included ;  north  transept  before 
1110;  south  transept  before  1125.  Nave  vault 
1128-33,  i.e.  from  his  death  to  five  years  after  it ; 
but  he  goes  on  to  say  ;  “  He  completed  the  nave  as 
far  as  the  high  vault  ”  (p.  300),  and  with  the  nave 
naturally  its  aisles.  But  that  need  not  include  the 
vault.  Did  it  do  so  ?  On  this  the  issue  hangs.  In 
the  two  easternmost  bays  the  diagonal  ribs  are 
moulded,  but  in  the  others  a  chevron  on  either  side 
is  applied,  and  these  are  of  the  later  date.  Having 
Devizes  in  mind,  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
shouldered  diagonal-ribs  can  be  found  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  if  “  soon  after" 
the  tower  of  Winchester  fell  (in  1107)  the  transept 
aisles  there  had  them,  there  can  be  no  objection 
(although  there  is  doubt  as  to  1104)  to  putting 
the  date  c.  1120  for  the  simpler  moulded  of  the 
Durham  vaults,  with  the  primitive  lozenge-shape 
keystones,  which  are  the  sole  portions  which  M. 
le  Comte  de  Lasteyrie  excepts  in  his  opinion  that 
“nothing  is  anterior  to  1133.”  The  nave  vaults 
are  essentially  different.  There  the  elaborate  rib 
decoration  seems  to  me  clearly  indicative  of  late 
date,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  ornament  could 
have  been  added  at  a  yet  later  date  to  existing 
plain  ribs.  The  zigzags  on  the  edges  could  not 
have  been  cut  out  of  a  hollow  member,  such  as 
exists  in  the  other  cases  ;  besides,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  the  work  for  merely  ornamentation 
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makes  it  unlikely  that  scaffolding  would  be  erected 
unless  for  entire  renewal.  Nevertheless,  the 
difficulty  has,  we  know,  been  overcome — e.g.  by 
the  enthusiast  carver  who  treated  the  ribs  of  the 
Abbey  of  Saint-Riquier,  near  Abbeville,  in  such 
w’ise,  until  his  fatal  fall  from  the  scaffolding 
stopped  it.  I'urham,  I  believe,  has  later  embel¬ 
lishments,  added  nearer  the  ground,  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  south  door  from  the  cloister 
has  had  an  outer  order  of  projecting  archivoltand 
column  of  Transition  type  added  to  the  Norman 
orders  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall  (see  plate 
in  Surtees’s  History  of  Durham). 

Now,  in  the  south  transept  there  seems  to  be  a 
distinct  difference  in  the  five  courses  of  masonry 
lying  between  the  top  of  the  triforium  arches  and 
the  clerestory  window-ledge ;  they  seem  rougher 
than  that  of  the  triforium  and  of  the  main  arcade 
below,  and  if  none  of  it  has  been  redressed  or 
refaced,  the  tooling  and  masons’  marks  should  be 
carefully  compared.  Suppose  Flambard’s  work 
to  end  with  the  triforium  arches,  and  those 
upper  courses  and  the  clerestory  itself  to  be  the 
work  of  the  monks  (who  had,  except  perhaps  in 
the  interregnum,  been  up  to  then  engaged  on  the 
domestic  portions),  then  the  question  arises.  Did 
they  boldly  attempt  to  build  the  vaulting  at  once, 
and  happily  succeed,  or  did  they  roof  with  timber, 
until  Galfrid  came  in  1133?  Mr.  Bilson  thinks 
that  at  this  stage  they  intended  to  abandon 
vaulting  and  substitute  wood,  and  perhaps  did 
so ;  but  they  either  altered  their  minds  (or  some 
one  else  did),  and  retrograded  to  old  forms  of 
vaulting.  What  have  the  stones  to  say  about 
this  ?  WTiat — if  anything — do  documents  say  of 
this  prelate’s  building  work?  So  far,  it  seems, 
they  say  very  little  as  to  building  during  his 
occupancy  of  the  see. 

Mr.  Bilson  can,  perhaps,  tell  us  more  details 
than  already  given  — c.jf.,  about  the  masonry,  and 
whether  the  walls  of  clerestory,  triforium,  and 
vaulting  are  the  same  kind  of  stone  ;  more  details 
of  the  material,  the  size  and  dressing  of  blocks 
next  the  ribs,  the  make  of  the  springers,*  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  correspondence  of 
masons’  marks  in  various  portions,  such  as  vault¬ 
ing,  shaft  and  rib,  compared  with  wall  itself,  and 
whether  the  voussoirs  are  tapered  radially  or  not. 
As  I  said  in  a  former  Paper  (Jourx.-vl,  R.I.B.A., 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  304),  further  evidence  is  wanted  on 
the  conflicting  views  expressed  regarding  rib  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  groined  vaults. 

The  barrel-vault  in  the  domestic  offices  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  comparing  the  marks  and 
the  stone  used  in  1091  wTth  later  work. 

It  does  not  follow,  a  posteriori,  because  the 


*  The  different  pattern  of  zigzag  in  some  of  the  lower 
springers  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Can 
they  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  vault,  or  is  it  mere 
caprice  in  pattern  by  a  change  of  the  masons  ? 


choir  was  revaulted  in  the  style  of  the  period 
(thirteenth  century),  that  the  other  vaults  are  not 
reconstructions  because  they  are  in  an  early  style.* 
Can  Leland’s  date  of  1250  (query,  whence  de¬ 
rived  ?)  be  so  certainly  out  of  the  question  for  the 
nave  vault  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  webs  not  being 
ashlar  is  fair  evidence  against  that  date.  I  scarcely 
think  if  ornament  of  a  style  of  years  ago  was 
adopted,  the  mode  of  construction  would  also  be  re¬ 
vived.  The  double  corbels  carrying  the  springers 
w-ere  probably  insertions  ;  in  fact,  they  are 
admitted  so  to  be.  The  sub-bays  are  not  all 
spaced  exactly,  and  the  distances  vary  from  the 
hood-mould  of  the  triforium  arches.  There  are 
no  wall  shafts.  Yet,  if  there  was  once  a  flat 
w’ooden  ceiling  above  the  clerestory,  it  is  plain 
that  double  corbels  (as  utilised  relics  thereof) 
would  have  been  unnecessary  for  tie-beams ; 
besides,  they  are  too  low  even  to  take  struts  to  a 
tie-beam  at  the  completed  level.  (See  photograph 
at  head  of  Mr.  Bilson’s  paper,  and  fig.  26,  p.  315, 
Vol.  VI.) 

What  may  be  called  the  forgery  theory — 
“  absurd  theory  ”  in  Canon  GreenwelTs  opinion — 
has  obtained  unreserved  credence  by  John  Carter, 
and  although  his  folio  monograph  w'as  published 
in  1801  (by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries),  it  is  as 
w'ell  to  repeat  his  version,  if  only  that  its  error,  if 
clear,  may  be  refuted.  Describing  the  sequence 
of  construction  he  says  (p.  4) : — 

“  The  side  aisles  both  of  the  nave  and  choir  were  vaulted 
with  semicircular  arches,  groined,  and  the  ribs  of  the 
groins  carved,  but  the  nave  and  choir  ivere  open  to  the 
timber  roof.”  [Query,  without  a  flat  ceiling,  in  waiting 
for  the  vaults  ?) 

Then,  after  stating  that  the  first  addition  to  the 
building  w’as  Pudsey’s  Galilee,  he  continues  ; — 

“  The  vaulting  of  the  nave  exhibits  the  next  step  in  the 
change  of  style.  This  teas  the  work  of  Prior  Thomas 
Mclsonby  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Poore.  The  Norman 
zigzag  ornament  is  used  along  the  ribs  of  the  groins, 
although  the  whole  vault  is  pointed.” 

This  w'ould  make  it  between  1229  and  1237,  co¬ 
temporary  with  the  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars. 

This  statement  is  more  specifically  repeated  in 
an  account  published  by  Andrews,  of  Durham,  in 
1833,  and  attributed  to  the  Rev.  J.  Raine  : — 


*  M.  de  Lasteyrie  thinks  the  choir  aisles  were  probably 
reconstructed  as  well  as  the  choir  itself  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  on  the  original  plan  with  ribs  added  (p.  355 
ante). 

I  do  not  think  we  sufficiently  recognise  the  extent  to 
which  Mediaeval  restorers  worked  in  earlier  styles,  and 
occasionally  forgot  their  chronology  in  moulding  and 
sculpture.  There  is,  or  was,  a  notable  instance  in  the 
corbel-table  of  the  Romanesque  church  at  Huberville  in 
Normandy,  where  a  grotesque  head  has  a  tobacco-pipe  in 
its  moutli,  in  a  building  dating  350  or  400  years  before 
European  knowledge  of  the  herb  !  The  sculpture  looks 
synchronous  with  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  corbels, 
and  if  the  blocks  were  left  plain  for  centuries  and  tlren 
carved,  the  style  does  not  betray  it. 
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“  The  original  wooden  roof  of  the  middle  aisle  was 
removed,  and  the  present  groining  of  stone  sabstituted  in 
its  stead  by  Prior  Thomas  Melsonby,  who  evinced  consider¬ 
able  taste  in  associating  the  architecture  of  his  period  with 
that  of  a  century  before  his ; time.” 


“  the  architects  of  old  did  not  imitate  the  style  of 

their  predecessors.” 

Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “  testudo  ”  applied  to  the  disputed  work.  I 


PIG.  2. — DUaHAM  GATHKDRAL  :  SOUTH  THAN'SEPT,  LOOKING  NORTH. 


Canon  Greenwell  rej eets  this  version  altogether, 
because  the  work  was  not  in  the  then  prevailing 
style,  and  for  other  reasons  of  recorded  repair  to 
the  work  later  on.  But,  in  the  face  of  many 
exceptions,  one  can  hardly  agree  with  him,  that 


do  not  think  it  should  be  restricted  to  vaulting, 
but  may  apply  to  a  ceiling,  or  overlay,  or  veneer, 
whether  flat,  vaulted,  or  en  dos  d’dne. 

The  Canon’s  note  of  a  difference  in  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  stope  iised  in  the  nave  arcade  and 
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wall  over  it,  might  well  be  followed  up  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  cathedral. 

Fig.  2  here  given  is  a  view  of  the  junction  of 
the  south  transept  with  the  crossing,  looking  north. 
Over  the  arcade  on  the  east  side  there  are  wall- 
shafts  instead  of  corbels  (double  at  the  sub-bay)  ; 
while  on  the  opposite  side  (outer  Avail  next  the 
cloister)  wall-shafts  are  absent  altogether  and 


FKi.  S.— EXAMri.ES  dF  ZIOZAG  OUXAMIUNT. 

corbels  are  used.  The  height  of  both  cap  and 
corbel  on  either  side  here  is  right  for  a  tie-beam — 
i.e.  above  the  mouldings  crowming  the  triforium 


elaborate,  and  tell  against  the  early  date.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  similar  ornament  of  ascertained  date 
may  be  looked  out  for  comparison,  and  there  are 
striking  resemblances  to  that  peculiar  springer 
(shown  in  the  phototype  of  part  of  the  nave,  p. 
f515,  Yol.  VI.)  in  the  details  at  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Northampton  (a)  ;  at  Kilpeck  Church,  Hereford¬ 
shire  (b)  ;  and  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Leicester  (c), 
fig.  3,  dated  c.  1150-60  ;  and 
assuming  they  are  contempo¬ 
rary  with  these  springers  it 
would  put  them  into  the  period 
of  the  interregnum,  about  three 
years  before  Pudsey’s  advent. 
(d)  is  from  Canterbury  Cathe¬ 
dral,  date  c.  1178. 

The  obtuseness  of  the  zig¬ 
zag  and  the  rounding  off  of 
the  salient  angle  in  the  nave 
ribs,  are  scarcely  compatible 
with  early  work,  though  a 
likely  modification  by  an  imi¬ 
tator,  I  should  say,  too,  that 
the  acutely  pointed  zigzag  was 
first  in  date,  then  the  equila¬ 
teral,  and  finally  the  obtuse 
form,  although  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  in  Normandy  the 
two  first-named  appear  in  con¬ 
temporary  work. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in 
other  churches  ribs  with 
heavy  mouldings  worked  on  them  are  dated  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  rectangular  heaA^y  sec¬ 
tion  used  at  Gloucester,  &c.,  in  which  cathedral, 


arches  (instead  of  halfway  up  the  latter,  as  in 
the  nave) ;  and  yet,  to  have  had  here  a  fiat  ceiling 
temporarily  in  the  transept  would  ha\’e  cut  off 
two-thirds  of  the  arch  over  the  crossing  ;  Avhich, 
as  a  deliberate  effect  in  ancient  work,  is  im¬ 
probable,  and  Avould  be  left  for  adoption  by  a 
noble  restorer  of  the  nineteenth  century.^'  Even 
canting  the  sides  as  at  Ely  would  not  prevent 
this. 

At  p.  313,  Yol.  YI.,  the  east  side  of  the  north 
transept  is  shoAA'ii,  and,  except  in  the  clerestorj/ 
and  vaulting,  there  is  correspondence — notably 
the  double  wall-shaft  in  each.  This  difference  in 
the  clerestories  may  have  something  important  to 
tell  if  closely  followed. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Moore  calls  the  naA'e  vaults  “  English 
of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.”  With  a 
cirea  prefixed  it  is  a  pretty  safe  judgment.  But 
Mr.  Moore  dates  the  aisle  A'aults  at  Peterborough 
c.  1175-1200. 

The  mouldings  of  the  ribs,  as  I  have  said,  are 


*  At  St.  Albans  Abbey.  It  seems.  A'ery  probable  that 
Peterborough  had,  as  pointed  out,  two  distinct  wooden 
ceilings  at  difierent  levels,  at  different  times,  over  the  same 
portion  of  the  cathedral. 


by  the  way,  German  writers  say  the  earliest  rib- 
A’aults  in  England  are  to  be  found.  This  would 
refer  to  the  crypt  (one  bay  of  which  is  sketched  in 
fig.  4),  the  diagonal  ribs  additions  after  settle¬ 
ments,  and  the  date  giA'en  only  approximate.  The 
heaA-y  zigzag  on  the  transverse  rib  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  A,  fig.  3. 

The  same  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  vaultless  nave  at  Norwich. 
That  cathedral  was  begun  in  1096  by  Bishop 
Lozinga,  who  died  in  1119.  He  is  credited  with 
having  built  most  part  of  it,  including  the 
western  tower  up  to  the  roof  level,  and  Bishop 
Eborard,  his  successor,  with  having  finished  the 
nave  (1121-45)  with  a  wooden  roof,  which,  after 
destruction  by  fire  in  1463,  was  replaced  by  lierne 
vaulting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Noiman 
shafts  which  run  up  from  the  floor  here  were 
only  intended  for  bases  of  tie-beams  for  a  wooden 
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roof,  years  after  the  period  at  which  Durham  is 
said  to  have  been  entirely  covered  with  ribbed 
vaults.  But  the  nave  aisles  (except  some  bays  at 
the  west  end)  are,  and  always  have  been,  primitive 
quadripartite  groined  vaults.  French  influence 
introduced  the  apse  and  ambulatory,  as  at  Ely  and 
Peterborough,  yet  no  ribbed  vaults.  Taking 
1119  as  the  date  of  their  erection,  it  is  at  least 


FIG.  4.— GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL  :  ONE  BAY  OF  CRYPT. 


unlikely  that  the  wide-span  Durham  ribbed  vaults 
were  fifteen  years  ajite,  or  the  elaborate  nave  vault 
contemporary.  As  the  eastern  portion  was  begun 
first,  the  aisle  vaults  would  be  reached  some¬ 
where  about  1104,  the  date  claimed  for  the  earliest 
vaults  at  Durham. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  as  late  as  c.  1110 
coursed  rubble  barrel  and  groined  vaults  were 
constructed  at  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  in  military  architecture  the 
greatest  strength  is  required.  Can  we  possibly 
accept  the  statement  that  Durham  nave  is  “  exactly 
dated,  except  as  to  walls  ”  ?  (Footnote,  p.  310, 
Vol.  VI.) 

Taking  the  various  points  as  far  as  yet  recorded 
into  consideration,  I  think  it  probable  the  monks 
completed  the  clerestory  walls  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  from  the  level  where  Flambard  left 
them  at  the  date  of  his  death,  1128,  and  that 
they  roofed  over  with  wood  temporarily,  but  after¬ 
wards,  at  least  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  vaulting  replaced  it,  but  under  what 
bishop,  and  by  laymen  or  monks  ?  Are  not  docu¬ 
ments  silent  as  to  Galfrid  being  a  large  builder  ? 
Pudsey’s  other  recorded  work  puts  him  out  of  the 
question. 


If  the  issue  could  be  narrowed  to  one  French 
example  to  be  pitted  against  one  in  England,  we 
could  get  a  step  further.  The  prospect  at  first 
held  out  in  the  report  of  Le  congres  archeologique 
de  France  for  1877,  by  setting  Morienval  facile 
princeps,  was  not  realised ;  although  it  agreed  to 
set  this  example  back  into  the  Romanesque  style, 
in  spite  of  pointed  arch  and  diagonal  ribs,  and 
as  embodying  almost  absolutely  late  eleventh  or 
early  twelfth  century  characteristics.  But  the 
door  is  opened  to  doubt  by  one  sentence,  here 
italicised : 

“  Le  choeur  de  I’^glise  de  Morienval  merite  a  cet  egard 
d’Mre  citd  tout  le  premier  :  la  nervure  et  I’ogive  avaient 
H6  fort  peu  pratigiUes  lorsqtc’il  fiit  construct,  et  peut-etre, 
ou  plutot  selon  toute  probabilite,  c’est  la  que  les  habitans 
du  Valois  virent  pour  la  premiere  fois  ces  germes  feconds 
d’un  nouvel  art  de  batir.” 

Where,  then,  in  France,  or  anywhere  outside 
Lombardy,  was  this  earlier  “very  little"  rib- 
vaulted  work  executed  ?  Again,  I  understand  that 
French  archteologists  do  not  now  maintain  for 
Morienval  the  argument  for  the  “  end  of  eleventh 
century,”  or  even  1110,  but  take  1122  as  the 
documental  date,  which  puts  this  so  far  earliest 
known  Ile-de-France  example  contemporary  with 
the  more  advanced  zigzag  ornamented  rib  of  Mr. 
Bilson’s  Durham  analysis.  M.  Anthyme  Saint- 
Paul  thinks  it  may  be  even  later  than  1122,  which 
is  destructive  to  the  claim  of  the  Ile-de-France.  Is 
it  that  a  general  falling  in  of  wide-span  rib  vault¬ 
ing  between  the  date  of  construction  of  Sant’ 
Ambrogio  and  that  of  Morienval,  Lessay,  the 
abbeys  at  Caen,  or  Durham,  accounts  for  its  non¬ 
existence  ;  or  is  it  that  not  any  was  ever  con¬ 
structed  ?  There  is  a  gap  of  fifty  to  seventy  years 
of  sterility  in  this  one  respect  unaccounted  for, 
if  we  accept  M.  de  Dartein’s  view  that  the 
Lombardic  example  is  the  original  vault,  and  it 
was  the  prototype  of  all  that  followed.  Here  the 
advocate  of  the  alternative  of  spontaneous  in¬ 
ception  in  different  localities  will  have  something 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  has  said  that  the 
Account  Rolls  have  been  gone  through,  and  are 
being  issued  in  print  by  the  Surtees  Society,  and 
further  light  may  thereby  be  given. 

Altogether,  considering  the  data  and  the  deduc¬ 
tions  of  other  archeologists,  probability  seems 
against  Mr.  Bilson’s  viev/s  of  early  date  ;•  in  fact, 
the  early  date  is  not  clearly  proven,  though  we 
may  sincerely  wish  it  might  be,  and  are  glad  of 
such  a  champion,  and  to  have  a  record  of  his 
views.  I  wish  they  could  be  clearly  substantiated, 
as  this  would  accord  with  those  I  have  held  in 
regard  to  a  London  example,  as  to  which  I  may 
have  something  to  say  on  another  occasion, 
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DUTIES  AS  TO  DRAINS.— III. 

By  Algernon  Barker,  BaiTister-at-Law  (Newcastle-ou-Tyne). 


“Necessary  for  the  Effectual  Drainage  of  such 
House.” 

fnilEKE  are  a  great  many  points  to  be  discussed 
I  as  to  the  meanings  of  these  words.  First, 
-L  what  is  meant  by  “  necessary  ”  and  “  effec¬ 
tual  ”  '?  Is  it  bare  necessity  or  expediency  ? 
Then  what  is  “drainage”?  Must  it  be  for  rain¬ 
water  as  well  as  foul  lluid?  Then  what  is  meant 
by  “  house  ”  ?  IMust  the  drains  drain  every  part  of 
it,  however  low,  so  that  though  on  the  basement 
there  is  nothing  but  the  beer-cellar,  and  no  liquid 
spilt  except  that  which  drips  from  the  beer-tap,  the 
drains  must  be  capable  of  draining,  say,  a  possible 
sink  which  might  be  put  there  ?  Again,  does 
“  house  ”  include  outhouses  and  the  like  ? 

74.  What  Standard  of  “Necessity”  and  “  Effec¬ 
tuality  ”? —The  matter  on  which  the  surveyor 
reports  his  facts  and  the  Council  deliberates, 
decides,  and  commands,  is  necessity  for  effectual 
drainage ;  that  is  to  say,  the  problem  for  them  to 
consider  is,  What  system  of  drainage  would  be 
“  best  for  the  convenient  and  proper  drainage  of 
the  house  ”  ?  {See  Lewis  v.  Weston-super-2Iarc, 
40  Ch.D.  55,  and  Journal  R.T.B.A.,  27th  July, 
1901,  p.  448,  col.  1  (middle),  and  Fitzgerald, 
ed.  1895,  p.  22.)  (Cases  on  compulsory  purchase 
are  distinguishable — c.ej.  Galloicay  v.  London, 
1  ILL.  35.) 

75.  Drainage:  Need  it  be  for  Rain-water? — Then 
what  does  “drainage  ”  mean  ?  ]\Iust  the  ground 
drains  be  effectual  for  carrying  off'  roof-water  ? 
They  must  {Holland  v.  Lazarus,  OG  L.  J.  Q.B. 
286)  ;  and  perhaps  rightly  so,  for  if  this  were 
poured  into  an  over-small  drain  mischief  would 
ensue.  The  case  of  Hatthews  v.  Strachan  (pars. 
54,  GG,  70)  would  have  been  decided  differently 
had  the  house  itself  required  the  double  system. 
(Gutters  and  drain-pipes  seem  to  be  “drains” 
(par.  69) ;  but  this  is  a  different  question.  I  am 
asking  if  the  ground  drains  need  be  large  enough 
to  carry  rain-water.)  But  the  drains  need  not  be 
large  enough  for  flood-water  from  fields  (Fitz¬ 
gerald,  P.H.A.,  ed.  7,  p.  22). 

76.  “  House  ”  :  Dry  Cellars  need  not  have  Drains 
Provided. — In  the  P.H.A.  I  think  that  the  lowest 
level  of  the  house  which  can  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage  is  the  plane  in  which  the  pipe 
from  the  lowest  sewage  fount  planned  or  made 
can  be  conveniently  taken  through  into  the  ground 
outside.  The  section,  as  stated  above,  requires 

Max  =  Maxwell  on  the  Interpretation  of  Statutes, 
r.H.A.  =  Public  Health  Act.  Luinleyfrom  henceforth  =  1902 
ed.  {q.v.).  The  final  addendum  to  Lecture  as  to  Eights  and 
the  addendum  to  the  present  Lecture  will  be  printed  later. 


drainage  for  the  house  as  it  is,  or  is  intended  to 
be  (“  such  house  ”),  not  as  it  might  be.  This 
argument  is  all  the  stronger  when  we  observe  that 
section  75  above  mentioned  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act  of  1855,  after  “  such  level  and 
fall,”  continues,  “  ...  so  that  the  same  shall  be 
available  for  the  drainage  of  the  lowest  floor  of 
such  house  or  building.”  This  provision  being 
omitted  in  the  P.H.A. ,  was  intentionally  excluded 
(note  j,  1). 

77.  Does  “House”  Include  Outhouses ? — I  do  not 
think  that  outhouses  are  included,  for  reasons 
already  given  when  we  considered  what  con¬ 
stituted  part  of  a  house  (par.  19,  and  summary 
par.  22).  Of  course,  if  these  outhouses  are 
“  houses  ”  per  se,  the  case  is  different  {see  “  House 
or  not  ?  ”). 

Destination. 

78.  Any  Sewer.  Can  Drain-owner  Choose  ? — The 
sewer,  as  we  shall  see,  must  be  a  sewer  which 
the  local  authority  are  entitled  to  use ;  but  can 
they  choose  our  sewer  for  us,  can  w'e  choose  it, 
or  must  it,  maUjre  both  builder  and  authority,  be 
the  nearest  sewer?  The  P.H.A.  of  1848,  section 
49  ;  the  London  Sewers  Act  1848,  section  46  ;  and 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act  1855,  section  75,  in 
similar  sections  expressly  gave  the  local  authority 
power  to  choose.  This  power  is  omitted  here,  and 
therefore  excluded  (note  j,  1). 

The  drain-owner  should,  for  reasons  given  under 
“  No  trespass”  in  my  former  lecture  on  “  Rights,” 
27th  July  1901,  p.  444,  col.  2,  par.  3,  drain  into  that 
sewer  within  100  feet,  the  excavation  to  which 
would  least  incommode  the  public.  This  may  not 
always  be  the  nearest. 

We  shall  see,  however,  that  if  it  is  impracticable 
to  reach  a  sewer  he  is  excused  from  using  it  at  all 
(par.  83),  and  on  the  same  analogy  he  can,  to  a 
certain  extent,  consult  his  own  convenience  (Max. 
221  b,  c,  222  ;  Hattlieics  v.  Strachan,  1901, 
2  K.  B.,  at  549). 

79.  What  Kinds  of  Sewers  are  Included? — Sewers 
vested  in  the  local  authorities  under  section  13  or 
made  by  them,  sewers  of  neighbouring  authorities, 
private  sewers  (in  each  case  ftecal  sewers  being  for 
all  sewage,  slop  sewers  for  slops  only),  are  included 
under  the  term  if  only  the  authority  is  entitled  to 
use  them.  So  also  are  channels  to  sewage  farms 
and  land  drains  if  the  authority  has  a  right  to 
use  them  for  this  purpose,  hut  you  cannot  and 
therefore  need  not  connect  with  the  authority’s 
road  drains.  I  refer  to  my  previous  lecture  on 
“  Rights  ”  (Parts  I.  and  III.,  June  and  August 
1901,  470,  Addendum). 
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80.  “  Entitled  to  Use.” — This  must  be  by  vesting, 
by  grant,  or  by  prescription,  and  unless  one  of 
these  is  present,  a  mere  fouling  by  several  houses 
would  not  be  sufficient  {L.  N.  W.  B.  Co.  v. 
Rtmcorn,  1898,  1  Ch.  34).  Mere  title  to  use  for 
surface-water  is  not  enough — Charles  v.  Finchley 
(23  Cb.  D.  767),  Broivn  v.  Dunstable  (1899,  2  Ch. 
378).  How  even  a  natural  stream  may  become  a 
vested  sewer  may  be  seen  in  my  previous  lecture 
(Part  I.,  June  1901,  p.  377,  col.  1,  bottom, 
“  Antiquity  Test  ”  of  “  Sewers  ”). 

81.  Sufficiency  of  Size  not  Required  in  Sewer.  — I 
may  here  note  that  the  section  says  nothing  that 
would  require  the  sewer  to  be  of  “  sufficient  size  ” 
as  did  section  61  of  the  London  Sewers  Act  of 
1848  (but  not  its  contemporary  P.H.A.)  I  pre¬ 
sume  therefore  that  the  small  size  of  the  sewer 
would  take  away  neither  our  duty  nor  right  to 
empty  (notej,  1). 

82.  “And  which  is  within  100  Feet.” — That  is  to 
say,  if  it  is  available.  There  may  be  various 
obstacles,  e.g.  private  alien  land,  or  rocks,  &c.,  or 
rivers,  or  a  valley  may  intervene,  or  the  place  in 
the  house  where  the  drains  would  naturally 
emerge  from  the  interior  may  be  below  the  sewer. 
In  such  case  that  sewer  only  is  within  100  feet 
which  can  practicably  be  reached  with  a  drain 
100  feet  long,  and  which  is  below  the  level  of  the 
drain  where  it  makes  its  exit  from  the  house. 

The  sewer  must  be  an  available  sewer  because 
the  words  of  our  section  require  this  construction, 
the  nearest  available  route  being  the  proper  method 
to  adopt  in  measuring  the  100  feet,  except  where 
inconvenience  would  ensue  from  such  a  construc¬ 
tion  (note,  p,  1).  Also  because  the  spirit  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  section  require  it ;  and,  lastly,  because, 
even  if  this  was  not  the  grammatical  method  of 
construing  the  section,  the  enormous  unfair, 
absurd,  futile,  and  the  widespread  inconvenience, 
and  also  the  insanitation  which  would  result  from 
adopting  a  different  meaning,  would  force  the 
Courts  to  strain  a  point  and  insert  the  word 
“  available.”  This  is  shown  in  the  appended  note 
(jo,  2),  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

For  all  this,  where  possible  it  viight  in 
some  cases  be  better  to  be  101  feet  from  the 
sewer  than  99  feet,  or  vice  versa.  You  might 
wisely  choose  a  site  higher,  lower,  further,  or 
nearer,  or  raise  or  lower  your  drain  exit  or  sewage 
founts  (par.  76). 

83.  “Site”  from  which  100  Feet  Measured. — In 
L.C.C.  V.  Pryor  (1896,  1  Q.  B.  465)  and  Lord 
Auckland  v.  West7ninster  (see  par.  24)  the  word 
“  site”  is  held  to  mean  the  ground  appurtenant, 
and  the  same  meaning  is  given  in  Johnson’s 
dictionary.  In  Blashill  v.  Chambers  (14  Q.  B. 
479)  the  word  was  held  to  mean  only  the  plan  of 
the  house  itself,  and  this  is  the  meaning  the  word 
would  obviously  bear  in  the  Housing  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes  Acts. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  construction  the  word 


should  have  in  our  section,  viz.  ground  plan  of 
house. 

One  has  only  to  read  this  section  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  making  “  site  ”  include  appurtenances 
so  as  to  force  a  man  with  large  grounds  to  make 
a  drain  of  perhaps  many  hundred  feet  from  his 
house  to  a  sewer.  If,  however,  the  sewer  is  within 
100  feet  of  “  some  part  of  the  site  ”  and  is  avail¬ 
able,  we  must  use  it. 

I  have  already  stated  what  is  and  what  is  not 
“  part  of  the  house  ”  (pars.  19-21,  and  summary 
par.  22). 

84.  Cesspools  and  Other  Places. — So  much,  then, 
for  sewers.  If  the  sewer  is  not  available  or  within 
the  prescribed  distance,  then  we  may  drain  into 
“  such  covered  cesspool  or  other  place  not  being 
under  any  house  as  the  urban  authority  may 
direct.” 

As  to  this,  we  ask  nine  questions :  (1)  What 
is  a  “  house,”  and  what  buildings  are  part  of  it, 
so  that  a  cesspool  cannot  be  put  under  them  ? 
This  has  already  been  answered  at  the  beginning 
of  this  lecture.  (2)  What  is  a  cesspool,  and  how 
distinguished  from  a  sewer  ?  The  answer  to  this 
may  be  gathered  from  my  last  lecture  on  “Rights,” 
Part  I.,  June  1901,  “  Sewer  Destination  Test,”  and 
see  further  Button  v.  Tottenham  (78  L.  T.  [N.S.] 
478).  Seven  remaining  questions  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  greater  length,  viz.  (3)  What  is  “any 
other  place  ”  ?  (4)  Can  the  authority  raise  the 

level  of  your  house  by  prescribing  a  destination 
above  it?  (5)  Can  they  prescribe  a  destination 
at  an  unreasonable  distance  ?  (6)  Must  they 

prescribe  within  reasonable  time?  (7)  Who  pre¬ 
scribes,  and  is  a  surveyor’s  report  necessary  ? 
(8)  Suppose  the  prescription  leads  to  actual 
nuisance  ?  (9)  Does  all  the  law  laid  down  above 

as  to  “  discretions  ”  apply  ? 

As  to  (3)  “  any  other  place  ”  does  not  perhaps 
include  the  sea,  for  the  sea  was  expressly  inserted 
as  a  destination  in  the  P.H.A.  of  1848,  and  is  here 
left  out  (notey,  1)  (contra  Lumley,  ed.  1902,  p.  61 
[e]),  nor  is  it  ejusdein  genei’is  Avith  cesspool  or 
sewer.  Any  other  legal  destination,  as  given  in 
my  last  lecture,  may  be  prescribed.  (A  furrow  or 
hole  in  a  field  can  be  prescribed  as  ejusdem  generis 
with  “  cesspool  ”  or  “  sewer.”) 

(4)  The  authority  cannot  use  their  power  of 
prescribing  cesspools  or  other  places  with  the 
object  of  forcing  you  to  raise  the  level  of  your 
basement  or  of  the  place  where  the  drains  emerge 
or  of  sewage  founts  (sink,  &c.),  for  to  do  this 
would  be  to  exercise  an  irrelevant  discretion 
(par.  54),  but  if  their  motive  is  to  secure  better 
sanitation — e.g.  if  you  lived  in  a  hollow  and 
any  low  destination  would  be  too  near  in  their 
opinion — you  could  not  question  it  (compare 
Mattheivs  v.  Strachan,  par.  75). 

(5)  I  can  find  no  law  which  cuts  down  the 
discretion  of  the  authority  in  respect  of  the 
distance  of  the  cesspool,  except  the  general  rules 
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as  to  honesty,  relevance,  &c.,  which  I  detailed 
when  I  considered  structural  orders  above.  The 
section,  however,  seems  to  desire  to  save  the 
drain  owner  the  expense  of  a  drain  longer  than 
100  ft.  Cases  as  to  by-laws  are  not  in  point 
except  as  against  us,  for  by-laws  have  to  pass  a 
test  of  reasonableness  on  the  merits,  which  orders 
escape. 

It  is  no  good  blinking  the  fact  that  in  this 
“free  country”  there  are  many  small  tyrants. 
Just  as  while  boasting  (we,  at  least,  used  to  boast) 
of  our  small  National  Debt,  we  take  no  notice  of 
the  weight  of  local  debt,  which  is  yearly  growing 
bigger,  so  a  people  who  will  not  tolerate  central 
oppressors  will  allow  almost  any  latitude  to  local 
autocrats.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Judges. 
When  the  law  is  a  “hass,”  it  is  always  the  people 
who  make  it  so. 

(6)  The  destination  can  only  be  prescribed 
within  a  reasonable  time  (par.  68). 

(7)  The  pow'er  to  prescribe  can  only  be  exercised 
by  the  Council  or  Committee,  except  where  these 
ratify  a  previous  prescription  by  the  surveyor.  The 
orders  as  to  destination  can  be  delivered  by  any 
agent.  No  surveyor’s  report  is  mentioned,  but 
as  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  they  must  dele¬ 
gate  their  duty  to  investigate,  and  as  there  must 
be  investigations,  a  report  by  some  trusted  person 
is  necessary  (pars.  57-62). 

(8)  The  prescription  must  not  lead  to  actual 
nuisance  (par.  64). 

(9)  It  must,  in  fact,  generally  follow  the  law  as 
to  discretions  laid  dowm  above  (pars.  50  65  ;  see 
summary  in  par.  65),  except  that  there  is  no  sur¬ 
veyor’s  report  expressly  required  (contrast  par.  43). 

85.  Penalty.  -Only  the  person  who  builds  or 
orders  building  is  liable  to  a  penalty  (par.  34). 
To  occupy  is  not  to  cause  to  erect  [Pearson  v. 
Kingston-on-lhill,  35  L.  J.,  kl.C.,  36;  3  11.  &  C., 
921;  Max.  474c.;  see  par.  39).  Occupiers  are 
liable  to  indictment.  (As  to  all  this  see  pars.  5, 
38,  39.)  (As  to  entry  to  inspect,  see  par.  49.) 

86.  Cost  of  Drains.  Sewers,  and  Cesspools. — As 
to  the  drain,  the  building  owner  pays  (l\Iax.  492fl). 
The  cost  of  sewers  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
addenda  to  my  last  lecture,  and  is  alluded  to 
again  in  this.  Here  we  presuppose  setters  already 
made.  Glen  holds  that  the  drain-owner  is  not 
forced  to  make  the  cesspool. 

87.  Final  Remarks  as  to  the  Penal  Method. —  This 
closes  our  consideration  as  to  the  penal  method. 
My  object  is  in  no  way  to  help  owners  to  evade 
the  law,  but  rather  to  point  out  publicly  defects 
in  the  Act  both  for  and  against  building  owners, 
so  that  these  defects  may  be  remedied  (some 
general  rules  for  interpreting  statutes  are  given 
in  note  j). 

Subsequent  Alteration  Method.  S.  23. 

88.  — We  now  come  to  the  second  method,  viz., 
that  of  subsequent  alteration  under  section  23. 


As  to  this  I  will  say  little,  because  the  architect  is 
not  so  interested  in  the  house  after  it  has  been 
erected,  and  also  because  most  of  the  questions 
arising  under  section  23  will  be  found  to  have 
been  answered  in  our  investigations  as  to 
section  25. 

The  23rd  section  gives  an  authority,  urban  or 
rural,  the  power,  where  the  drains  of  any  house 
(already  built)  are  really  insufficient,  to  give 
reasonable  notice  to  its  owner  to  make  certain 
drains.  The  provisions  as  to  the  destination  and 
structure  of  these  are,  except  that  their  order  is 
inverted,  identically  the  same  as  those  contained 
in  section  25.  In  the  event  of  the  notice  not 
being  complied  with  the  authority  have  power  to 
do  the  work  themselves  and  to  recover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  so  doing  as  laid  down  in  the  section. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  provided  in  the  third 
clause  that  the  local  authority  may  take  an  alter¬ 
native  course  and,  when  there  are  two  or  more 
houses  with  insufficient  drains,  and  in  their 
opinion  it  will  save  expense  to  do  so,  may  make 
a  new  sewer  at  the  expense  of  the  owners. 

The  first  two  clauses  of  section  23  should,  I 
think,  be  read  as  if  they  were  one  section,  and 
the  third  as  if  it  was  another.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  I  will  set  out  first  of  all  the  first 
two  paragi’aphs,  and  when  I  have  considered 
them  I  will  set  out  the  third.  The  subject  will 
thus  divide  itself  into  two  broad  heads  :  (1)  Drains, 
(2)  Sewer.  (The  words  in  which  this  section 
differs  from  section  25  are  indicated  by  italics.) 

89.  Drains. — Section  23  (First  tw'O  clauses) 
“  Where  any  house  within  the  district  of  a  loeal 
authoidty  is  without  a  drain  sufficient  for  effectual 
drainage,  the  local  authority  shall  by  written 
notice  require  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such 
house,  within  a  reasonable  time  therein  specified, 
to  niahe  a  covered  drain  or  drains  emptying  into 
any  sewer  which  the  local  authority  are  entitled 
to  use,  and  which  is  not  more  than  100  feet  from 
the  site  of  such  house  ;  but  if  no  such  means  of 
drainage  are  within  that  distance,  then  emptying 
into  such  covered  cesspool  or  other  place  not 
being  under  any  house  as  the  local  authority 
direct ;  and  the  loeal  authority  may  require  any 
such  drain  or  drains  to  be  of  such  materials  and 
size,  and  to  be  laid  at  such  level,  and  with  such 
fall  as  on  the  report  of  their  surveyor  may  seem 
to  them  to  be  necessary. 

“If  such  notice  is  not  complied  with,  the  local 
authority  may,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
specified  in  the  notice,  do  the  work  required, 
and  may  recover  in  a  summary  manner  the 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  so  doing  from  the 
owner,  or  may  by  order  declare  the  same  to  be 
private  improvement  expenses.” 

(The  rest  of  the  section  appears  in  par.  100 
later.) 

On  these  two  paragraphs  of  the  section  various 
questions  arise,  (i)  Does  the  section  apply  ? 
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Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  “  house  ”  (par.  90)  and 
what  is  an  “insufficient  drain”?  (par.  90). 
(ii)  What  may  be  required  ?  (par.  91).  (iii)  Who 
can  give  orders  ?  What  are  their  powers  and 
their  discretion  ?  (par.  92).  (iv)  What  remedies 
have  they  against  us  ?  (pars.  93  and  94). 

(v)  What  remedy  have  we  against  them  ?  (par.  95). 

(vi)  Who  is  liable  ?  (par,  96).  (vii)  When  is 
their  remedy  barred  by  delay  ?  (par.  97). 
(viii)  Generally,  what  defences  have  we  ?  (par.  98). 
(ix)  What  appeal  is  there  ?  (par.  99). 

go.  Does  the  Section  Apply? — House.” — This 
word  in  section  23  means  a  house  when  built, 
otherwise  the  definitions  given  in  pars.  4,  5,  and 
17  end,  apply  here.  It  is  no  excuse  for  insuffi¬ 
cient  drains  that  the  house  was  built  before  1875. 
The  house  is  liable  before  occupation  and  until 
it  is  really  clear  that  all  intention  of  using  it  as  a 
house  is  abandoned.  There  is  no  hardship  in 
this  ;  a  man  builds  and  leaves  a  house  standing 
and  in  repair  with  a  view  to  its  being  dwelt  in, 
and  it  would  be  best  that  its  drains  should  be 
reformed  before  it  is  occupied,  or  at  least  while 
there  is  no  tenant  there.  {See  Eohertson  v.  King, 
1901,  2  K.B.  265,  on  general  grounds). 

“Local  AiUhority .” — Observe  that  the  section 
applies  in  a  rural  district  as  well  as  in  an  urban, 
and  see  section  232  as  to  rural  rates. 

“  Sufficient  drain.” — The  drain  must  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  in  itself,  i.e.  not  properly  repaired,  or  of 
poor  materials,  or  of  a  bad  shape,  or  wrong  size,  or 
improper  level  and  fall ;  and  in  criticising  it  no 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  sewerage  system  of  the 
district  generally.  {St.  Mchrtin  v.  Ward,  1897, 
1  Q.B.  40  ;  66  L.J.  Q.B.  97  ;  V.  St.  Marylebone 
V.  Viret,  34  L.J.  M.C.  at  219).  This  last  case 
tells  us  that  the  magistrate  can  review  the 
board’s  decision,  whether  it  is  on  a  matter  of  law 
or  a  matter  of  fact.  (Both  cases  were  decided  on 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855,  section 
73.) 

91.  What  may  be  Required. — If  the  section 
applies,  the  local  authority  has  the  same  powers 
as  regards  structure  and  destination  as  it  has 
under  section  25  in  the  case  of  houses  under  that 
section.  The  owner  may  also,  in  a  friendly  way, 
get  the  local  authority  to  do  the  work  and  charge 
him.  The  expenses  so  incurred  are  enforceable 
in  the  same  way  as  if  a  notice  had  been  dis¬ 
obeyed. 

92.  Who  can  give  Orders  ?  Their  Powers  and  their 
Discretion — We  have  seen  that  a  local  authority, 
urban  or  rural,  can  give  orders.  A  perusal  of 
par.  61  will  show  that,  in  an  urban  district, 
a  committee  can  exercise  this  function.  A  rural 
council  has  no  such  power  to  delegate. 

As  regards  the  powers  and  discretion  of  the 
local  authority  I  may  refer  to  pars.  51-64,  except 
par.  63  (as  to  punctuality). 

In  this  section  the  authority  are  given  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  to  require  certain  structural 


characteristics  in  the  new  drains  ;  and,  the  sewer 
being  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  house,  to  prescribe  likewise  the  destination  of 
the  drain.  These  last  two  matters  are  under 
similar  rules  in  this  and  in  the  25th  section.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  authority  are  given  power  to 
do  the  work  required  in  default  of  the  owner. 
Such  work  must  be  properly  within  their  powers, 
but  they  judge  as  to  what  it  should  cost.  They 
can  choose  whether  they  will  recover  the  expenses 
of  so  doing  summarily  or  will  declare  them 
private  improvement  expenses.  Their  other 
powers  under  the  third  clause  of  our  section  I 
deal  with  below  (par.  100-107). 

On  the  other  hand  they  are  tied  in  two  ways. 
They  cannot  refuse  to  exercise  some  of  their 
powers.  Thus  they  must  give  notice  to  the 
owner  when  a  drain  is  insufficient.  They  are 
not  bound  under  this  section  to  do  the  work  and 
charge  it  against  the  defaulter.  But  under  section 
40  they  must  see  that  the  drains  are  satisfactory 
somehow,  or  be  liable  under  section  299,  &c.  (See 
last  lecture  “  Complaints  of  Insufficient  Sewers,” 
mutatis  mutandis) 

The  authority  are  restricted  in  our  favour  also. 
It  is  not  theirs  to  judge  of  the  insufficiency  of  our 
drain,  or  whether  we  have  complied  with  their 
notice,  or  whether  it  allowed  reasonable  time  for 
our  compliance,  or  whether  their  work  was 
reasonable  as  to  what  was  done,  though  they  judge 
whether  it  was  reasonable  as  to  what  was  paid. 
Except  as  just  stated,  the  magistrate  decides  as 
to  all  these  matters.  Further,  their  discretion  is 
limited  by  the  general  rules  laid  down  in  pars. 
51-62  and  64,  except  that  punctuality  does  not 
matter. 

The  authority  cannot  prescribe  a  destination 
for  a  drain  when  there  is  a  sewer  within  the  100 
feet,  unless  they  do  so  under  the  third  clause  of 
this  section  which  we  shall  discuss  later. 

93.  Conditions  precedent  to  Authority’s  Remedies. 
— The  conditions  precedent  to  the  authority 
having  any  remedy  are,  that  they  shall  give 
reasonably  long  notice,  and  then,  in  default  of  his 
compliance,  do  the  work  for  the  owner. 

Notice  reasonably  long  and  sufficiently  explicit 
and  proper. —  This  is  a  condition  precedent 
{Jarrow  v.  Kennedy,  L.E.  6  Q.B.  128),  but  may 
be  served  on  owner  and  occupier.  A  notice  giving 
three  days  in  which  to  do  the  work  was  held  not 
reasonable  in  St.  Leonards  v.  Holmes  (50  J.P. 
132,  134).  The  notice  may  simply  refer  the 
recipient  to  the  surveyor’s  office  for  instructions. 
{Bailey  v.  W.  33  L.J.  M.C.  161.)  Sections  266 
and  267  deal  with  notices  by  local  authorities. 
We  consider  in  the  next  paragraph  what  works 
may  be  specified. 

Doing  what  tvork  ? — On  the  expiration  of  the 
notice  the  authority  can  do  the  work  for  the 
defaulter.  The  work  that  they  do  must  of  course 
be  that  specified  in  the  notice.  What  work  can 
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they  specify  ?  This  question  is  not  so  easily 
answered. 

In  V.  St.  Martob'n  v.  Ward  (1897,  1  Q.B.  40, 
GG  L..T.  Q.B.  97),  the  authority,  purporting  to  act 
under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1853, 
section  73,  had  made  a  new  sewerage  system,  and 
made  drains  to  it  from  a  house  the  original 
drains  of  which  had  previously  emptied  into 
another  sewer.  It  was  held  that  they  had 
travelled  beyond  their  powers  in  doing  this, 
although  the  old  drains  had  been  insufficient  in 
themselves  ;  and  that  the  section  gave  the  autho¬ 
rity  no  power  to  alter  the  destination  of  a  drain 
which  emptied  into  a  sewer.  Now  that  section 
gives  some  colour  to  an  opposite  opinion  ;  but  the 
first  two  clauses  of  ours  give  none  (with  the  third 
I  deal  later). 

So  that,  a  fortiori,  under  the  first  two  clauses 
above  set  out  (par.  89)  the  authority  cannot  alter 
the  destination  of  our  drain  from  one  sewer  to 
another  where  the  original  sewer  is  within  100 
feet  of  the  house.  Nor  can  they,  1  think,  do  so 
when  it  is  beyond  that  distance,  as  this  is  not 
within  the  spirit  of  the  first  two  clauses,  and  the 
third  clause  (set  out  later)  gives  such  a  power 
only  if  it  will  save  cost  to  the  owners,  and  shows 
therefore  that  it  cannot  otherwise  be  exercised. 

The  case  of  Glasyoiv  v.  2IcOmisit  (1898,  A.C. 
432)  shows  that  the  authority  cannot  make  a 
new  drain  even  to  the  same  sewer  {i.c.  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  it)  on  a  different  site. 

We  learn,  therefore,  that,  where  the  drain  pre¬ 
viously  emptied  into  a  sewer,  the  authority,  except 
as  mentioned  below  (par.  100),  cannot  alter  the 
destination  from  one  sewer  to  another  or  recover 
for  work  which  is  not  on  the  same  site  as  the 
old  drain.  If  they  alter  the  level  and  fall,  it  must 
not  be  in  order  to  accommodate  the  sewer-drained 
conduit  to  a  neio  destination. 

The  authority  can,  however,  alter  the  desti¬ 
nation  of  insufficient  drains  which  are  not  already 
connected  with  a  sewer,  so  as  to  make  them 
empty  either  into  a  sewer,  where  there  is  one 
within  100  feet,  or  into  some  other  destination 
(as  provided  by  the  section)  where  there  is  not, 
and  in  doing  this  they  might  have  to  alter  the 
site  of  the  drain. 

Even  if  the  authority  exceed  their  powers  in 
what  work  they  require  in  the  notice  and  in 
what  they  do  on  behalf  of  the  owner,  they 
can  recover  j>ro  tanto  (without  costs)  for  any 
work  which  they  were  authorised  to  require  and 
do  {Glasgow  v.  McOmish)  if  their  good  and  bad 
requirements  are  separable  (see  ante).  The 
justice  of  the  peace  is  judge  as  to  all  these 
matters. 

94.  Remedies  of  Authority. — The  authority  can 
take  one  of  four  alternative  courses — they  can 
recover  in  lump  or  instalments  (either  summarily 
or  in  county  court,  according  to  amount),  or  by 
private  improvement  rentcharge,  or  as  private 


improvement  rates.  In  addition  to  this  they 
have  a  charge  on  the  property  improved,  and  this 
remedy  is  cumulative,  that  is,  can  be  exercised  in 
addition  to  any  of  the  others. 

A  valuable  case  on  this  subject,  when  corrected 
by  Gould  v.  Bacuji  as  mentioned  below,  is  Totten¬ 
ham  Local  Board  v.  Bowell  (15  Ch.  D.  371),  a 
case  which  should  be  valuable,  since  the  Judges 
took  twenty  years  to  decide  it. 

(i.)  Lump  expenses  recovered  summarily. — If  any 
work  answers  to  the  description  above  laid  down, 
^sections  23  and  257  give  the  authority  the  right 
to  recover  summarily  against  the  owner,  but  not 
against  the  occupier,  the  expenses  of  doing  it,  with 
interest,  on  service  of  a  demand.  The  magistrate 
cannot  discuss  the  reasonableness  of  amounts^atVf 
or  incurred  on  work  authorised  by  the  section 
(Baylis  Wilkinson,  33  L.  J.,  M.  C.  IG,  on 
P.II.A.  1848;  Beckenham  v.  M.B.W.,  G  Q.B.D. 
112).  This  procedure  is  civdl  and  not  criminal 
{Maxwell,  370  c. ;  It.  v.  Whitchurch ,  7  Q.B.I).  534  ; 
Mellor  V.  J)enham,  5  Q.B.D.  4G7),  and  no  penalty 
is  implied  (Max.  499  d.,  378  c.). 

This  right  is  lost  if  proceedings  are  not  taken 
within  six  months  from  the  demand,  but  there  is 
no  time  limit  for  the  demand  itself ;  it  may  be 
delayed  indefinitely  so  far  as  section  257  is  con¬ 
cerned  (Wortley  v.  V.  St.  Mary,  Islington,  51 
J.P.  1()7)  ;  as  to  costs,  Ac.,  see  Walthamstow 
case,  reported  Times,  18  July  1890. 

Expenses  under  £50  in  County  Court. — Under 
section  2G1  the  local  authority  have  the  option  of 
going  to  the  County  Court  in  this  case.  The  six 
months’  limitation  and  other  rules  as  to  summary 
recovery,  nmtaiis  mutandis,  apply  here  also. 

(ii.)  Instalments. — Instead  of  recovering  a  lump 
sum  against  the  owner,  it  may  be  made  payable 
by  instalments  with  interest,  under  section  257. 
In  this  case  the  local  authority  has  a  right  to 
demand  any  instalment  from  o'wner  or  occupier, 
and  to  recover  it  summarily  within  six  months  of 
demand.  The  authority  cannot,  when  they  have 
elected  to  take  instalments,  retract  their  long- 
suftering,  and  the  charge  is  good  for  the  instal¬ 
ments  only  as  they  arise. 

Gould  V.  Bacup  (1881,  50  L.  J.,  Q.B.  44),  in  flat 
contradiction  to  Tottenham  Local  Board  \.  Bowell 
(1880,  15  Ch.D.  394)  (on  section  146  of  the  P.H.A. 
1848),  which  case  it  does  not  quote  or  overrule, 
states  that  the  instalments  could  not  be  recovered 
summarily  if  declared  to  be  private  improvement 
expenses.  Certainly  section  257  never  couples  the 
words  “  private  improvement  expenses  ”  with 
instalments  ;  so  I  venture  to  agree  with  Gould  v. 
Bacup. 

“  Demands  ”  under  £50  can  be  recovered  in  the 
County  Court  under  section  261,  and  as  each  in¬ 
stalment  needs  a  fresh  demand,  it  is  the  instal¬ 
ment  and  not  the  total  expenses  which  must  not 
exceed  £50. 

(iii.)  Private  improvements  and  rentcharge  under 
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section  240. — This  enables  the  authority  to  borrow 
from  a  third  party  the  money  to  do  the  work,  and, 
after  declaring  the  expenses  to  be  private  improve¬ 
ment  expenses,  as  permitted  by  section  23,  to 
grant  the  lender  a  rentcharge  on  the  property  so 
improved,  according  to  the  formalities  stated  in 
sections  240  and  241. 

(iv.)  Private  improvement  rate,  under  section  213 
{see  sections  214  and  215).  (Rural  districts  are 
in  the  same  position  as  urban  districts  under 
section  232.) — Under  section  213,  as  soon  as  the 
authority  has  made  an  order  declaring  the  ex¬ 
penses  private  improvement  expenses,  they  may 
come  upon  the  occupier,  or,  if  the  premises  are 
unoccupied,  upon  the  owner. 

Section  214  indirectly  throws  part  of  these  rates 
on  the  owner.  Section  256  gives  the  machinery 
for  the  recovery  of  rates.  The  time  limitation  in 
occupier’s  favour  begins  to  run  from  the  time 
when  demand  is  made  on  him  {Tottenham  Local 
Board  v.  Boivell),  and  procedure  is  under  Jervis’s 
Acts  {see  later  as  to  Appeals). 

(v.)  Charge. — This  remedy  is  cumulative  on — 
i.e.,  is  in  addition  to — each  of  the  other  remedies. 
Immediately  the  work  is  complete  the  proper 
expenses  become  a  charge  on  the  property  under 
section  257.  This  charge  may  and  must  be  en¬ 
forced  in  a  law  court  which  dispenses  equity,  like 
any  other  charge,  and  is  subject  to  no  limitation, 
except  that  it  is  statute-barred  after  twelve  years 
{Tottenham  Local  Board  v.  Bowell ;  Hornsey  v. 
Monarch,  24  Q.B.D.  1).  It  is  not  registrable  as 
a  land  charge  {R.  v.  Vice  Beg.,  ibid.  178)  and  has 
no  priority  to  restrictive  covenants  {Tendring  v. 
IJowton,  1891,  3  Ch.  265). 

Forcible  entry. — I  may  here  mention,  among  the 
remedies,  that  the  local  authority  may,  perhaps, 
enter  forcibly  to  connect  drain  and  sewer  without 
being  liable  {Searle  v.  Bennett,  Times,  1877, 
1  Dec.). 

No  other  remedy. — Apart  from  these  there  is  no 
other  remedy  (F.  St.  Pancras  v.  Batterbury, 
26  L.  J.,  C.  P.,  243 ;  La^nplugh  v.  Norton,  22  Q.B.D. 
452,  456 ;  Be  Boor,  40  Ch.D.  572,  576  ;  which 
says  that  such  expenses  are  not  recoverable  in  an 
administration  action  (IFesiv.  Doionham,  14  Ch.D. 
111).  No  penalty  is  implied  by  section  23  (Max. 
499  {dy,  378  (c)). 

Sections  25  and  23,  cumulative. — It  seems  to 
me,  having  reference  to  the  cases  of  Hall  v.  Nixon, 
and  Pearson  v.  Kingston-  on-H^M,  that,  though  a 
man  disobeys  section  25  and  is  fined,  the  local 
authority  can  also  make  his  drains  sufficient  under 
this  section,  if  they  really  are  “  insufficient.” 
Otherwise  section  25  would  ruin  the  sanitation  of 
a  town  instead  of  securing  it. 

95.  What  Remedies  against  the  Authority  ? — If  the 
authority  makes  the  owner  do  what  is  really  their 
work,  he  can  recover  his  expenditure.  Again,  if 
they  contract  to  do  his  work  in  rectifying  an  in¬ 
sufficient  drain  and  do  him  damage,  he  can  recover 


{Hall  v.  Batley,  47  L.  J.,  Q.B.  148)  under  section 
276.  Again,  he  might  recover  compensation  in 
an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  He 
cannot,  perhaps,  sue,  if  they  enter  forcibly  to 
connect  sewer  and  drain  {Searle  v.  Bennett). 

96.  Who  Liable?— Lump  Expenses  (section  257) 
recovered  against  the  owner ;  Instalments  against 
the  oioner  or  occtopier  (section  257)  at  the  option 
of  the  authority  ;  but  they  must  elect  which  of  these 
they  will  summon  for  the  particular  instalment, 
and  thereupon  the  other  will  be  relieved  for  that 
instalment. 

The  fact  that  these  lump  expenses  or  instal¬ 
ments  are  being  demanded  in  the  County  Court 
will  make  no  difference. 

Private  improvement  rentcharges  are  recover¬ 
able  against  oivner  or  occupier  (sections  240,  241, 
and  Schedule  IV.) ;  but  private  improvement  rates 
(sections  213,  214,  and  215)  fall  only  on  the 
occupier,  except  that  when  the  house  is  unoccupied 
the  owner  is  liable. 

Under  section  240,  as  regards  private  improve¬ 
ment  rentcharges,  and  section  214,  as  regards 
private  improvement  rates,  the  occupier  can  deduct 
three-quarters  of  what  he  has  had  to  pay  from  his 
rent,  if  he  holds  at  a  rack  rent,  and  a  less  propor¬ 
tion,  if  he  holds  at  less  than  a  rack  rent.  Other 
complications,  where  the  laud  is  sublet,  may  be 
seen  in  the  section. 

When  not  the  owner  but  the  occupier  is  morally 
responsible  for  the  bad  state  of  the  drains,  the 
owner  could  recover  from  the  occupier  {see  Luniley, 
P.H.A.  latest  ed.,  p.  239,  in  note  {g)). 

The  lease  may  throw  all  the  burden  either  on 
landlord  or  tenant  (section  226)  {see  Lumley, 
p.  138  {T),  on  section  104  and  on  section  226). 

97.  Limitations. — As  regards  lump  expenses  or 
instalments  before  magistrates  or  in  County  Court. 
Where  the  local  authority  has  incurred  expenses, 
they  may  make  their  demand  at  any  time  after  so 
doing  ;  but,  when  they  have  made  their  demand, 
they  must  sue  within  six  months  or  they  are 
barred. 

Private  improvement  rentcharges. — Arrears  of 
these  are  barred  in  six  years  of  their  respectively 
becoming  due,  and  if  no  rent  be  paid  or  sued  for 
within  twelve  years,  all  future  rights  to  rent  are 
barred.  Of  course,  acknowledgment  of  indebted¬ 
ness,  &c.,  will  prevent  the  claim  from  being  barred. 
(As  to  arrears,  see  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  16,  s.  3,  and  9  Geo. 
IV.  c.  14,  s.  1.  As  to  future  rents,  see  An  Act  for 
the  Limitation  of  Actions  and  Suits  relating  to  Real 
Property,  1833,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  2,  amended 
by  37  &  38  Viet.  c.  57,  s.  9,  of  1874,  and  see 
section  14  of  the  1833  Act.) 

Private  improvement  rates. — Under  section  252 
P.H.A.  these  are  barred  in  six  months  from  the 
time  of  the  defaults  mentioned  in  section  256 
P.H.A.,  i.e.  non-payment  after  fourteen  days  from 
demand  in  writing,  or,  if  defendant  is  “flitting,” 
immediately  on  demand.  (Section  256  is  identical 
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wit/h  section  11  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act, 
which  is  unrepealed.) 

Charge. — The  charge  under  section  257  is  barred 
in  twelve  years  like  rentcharge. 

The  case  of  Stnith  v.  Legg  is  not  in  point. 

98.  Defences  (defences ;  pars.  121,  131,  135, 
relate  to  “  nuisances  ”). — The  defences  of  the 
person  whose  drains  are  thus  criticised  will  be  :  — 

(i)  The  section  does  not  apply,  for  the  building  is 
not  a  house,  and  the  drain  is  sufficient  (par.  90). 

(ii)  The  requirements  as  to  the  new  drain  are  in 

excess  of  the  authority’s  powers  (par.  91)  as  to 
number,  size,  materials,  level,  fall,  and  destination, 
and  the  standard  of  necessity  for  effectual  drainage 
is  wrong.  The  discretion  of  the  council  has  been 
exercised  wrongly  {sec  pars.  01 -Gl,  ante,  except  par. 
03.)  The  wrong  persons  have  given  the  orders 
(liar.  93.)  (iii)  The  notice  given  was  unreasonably 
short,  and  did  not  state  what  was  required  (par. 
93,  sub-par.  2).  (iv)  The  notice  was  to  do  work, 
not  making  the  old  system  effective,  but  making 
a  totally  new  system ;  my  drains  previously 
emptied  into  a  sewer,  and  the  authority  told  me 
to  put  the  drains  on  a  new  site  or  to  empty  them 
into  a  new  sewer  (par.  91)  (not  under  the  proviso). 
(As  to  proviso,  sec  later,  par.  100.)  (v)  The  notice 

was  complied  with,  (vi)  The  authority  did  work 
resembling  the  above  notice  in  being  outside  their 
powers.  The  authority  did  work  not  mentioned 
in  their  notice.  The  authority  clishonestly  paid  an 
unreasonable  sum  to  the  contractor,  Ac.  (vii)  The 
sum  is  not  below'  the  £’50  and  so  cannot  be 
recovered  in  the  County  Court  (par.  94,  sub-par.  5). 
(Other  objections  to  jurisdiction  might  be  made, 
and  bias  of  magistrate  'might  be  pleaded  in  very 
extreme  cases  in  order  to  disqualify  him.)  (viii)  In¬ 
stalments  having  been  ordered,  the  lump  cannot 
be  recovered  (par.  94,  sub-par.  0).  Private  improve¬ 
ment  expenses  having  been  ordered,  these  can  only 
be  recovered  under  rentcharge  or  as  rates.  Only 
one  of  these  four  methods  of  procedure  can  be 
taken  (par.  94,  sub-pars.  8  and  9).  The  action  is 
too  soon,  no  demand  having  been  made  (the 
charge  is  independent  of  demand),  (ix)  The 
wrong  person,  owner  for  occupier,  or  vice  versa, 
is  being  sued  (pars.  90,  94,  sub-par.  11).  (x)  The 

High  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  (except  on  case 
stated),  (xi)  The  action  is  too  late,  for  the  time 
limit  has  passed  (par,  97).  (xii)  A  had  defence 
would  be  that  our  house  was  built  before  1875. 
(xiii)  Failing  all  these,  sometimes  contradictory 
and  sometimes  inapplicable  defences,  the  victim 
might  appeal  (par.  99). 

99.  Appeals.— These  will  be  as  follows : — 

From  authority  to  magistrate. — I  have  already 

stated  these  (pars.  91  and  92).  The  magistrate 
can  also  consider  the  rate  {see  Lumley  on  section 
250  P.H.A.). 

From  authority  or  magistrate  to  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  under  section  208,  within  twenty-one 
days  from  summons  as  to  lump  expenses,  instal¬ 


ments,  rentcharge,  rate,  and  charge.  Compensa¬ 
tion  may  be  awarded  and  proceedings  stayed. 

From  aicthority  to  Equity  Court,  in  the  case  of 
a  charge  under  section  257. 

From  'magistrate  to  Quarter  Sessions. — As 
regards  expenses  or  magistrate’s  order,  the  appeal 
is  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  (which 
repeal  most  of  the  formalities,  &c.,  stated  in  section 
209,  except  as  regards  rates).  Therefore  notice  of 
appeal  must  be  given  within  seven  days,  and 
recognisances  entered  into  within  three  days  after 
notice. 

As  regards  rates  the  provisions  of  section  209 
remain  good,  and  so  fourteen  days  are  allowed  in 
which  to  give  notice  of  appeal. 

From  magistrate  or  from  Quarter  Sessions  to 
High  Court  by  case  stated.  If  from  J.P.,  three 
calendar  months  only  allowed  (and  see  Stone’s 
Justices'  Manual). 

From  High  Court  {Q.B.)  to  Superior  Courts, 
only  if  leave  to  appeal  is  given. 

In  all  cases  care  must  he  taken  to  make  clear 
the  appellant’s  grounds  of  objection. 

As  regards  apportionment  of  expenses  of  making 
a  sewer  under  the  proviso,  W'e  deal  with  this  under 
“Sewer”  (pars.  100-107). 

100.  Sewer. — Proviso  =  Clause  3  of  section  23  : 
“  Provided  that  ”  {understand  here  “  where  two  or 
more  houses  within  the  district  .  .  .  are  ivithout 
drains  sufficient,"  dx.)  “  where,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  local  authority,  greater  expense  would  be 
incurred  in  causing  the  drains  of  ”  {imderstand 
“  such  ”)  “  two  or  more  houses  to  empty  into  an 
existing  sewer  pursuant  to  this  section,  than  in 
constructing  a  new  sewer  and  causing  such  drains 
to  empty  therein,  the  local  authority  may  construct 
such  new  sewer, 

“  and  require  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  such 
houses  to  cause  their  drains  to  empty  therein, 

“and  may  apportion  as  they  deem  just  the 
expenses  of  the  construction  of  such  new  sewer 
among  the  owners  of  the  several  houses,  and 
recover  in  a  summary  manner  the  sums  appor¬ 
tioned  from  such  owners,  or  may  by  order  declare 
the  same  to  be  private  improvement  expenses.” 

I  have  divided  this  proviso  into  three  para¬ 
graphs,  and  will  consider,  to  begin  with,  the  first 
and  last  paragraphs,  which  relate  to  this  “  Sewer,” 
and  then  consider  what  is  to  be  done  as  to  the 
drains  into  it  under  the  middle  paragi’aph. 

I  now  consider  the  questions  :  (i)  When  does 
this  part  of  the  section  apply?  (ii)  Must  each 
house  so  affected  be  saved  expense?  (iii)  What 
are  the  authority’s  powers  and  discretions  ?  (iv) 
What  are  their  remedies  and  who  are  liable  ? 
(v)  Appeals,  (vi)  Limitations,  (vii)  Can  the 
owners  be  forced  to  make  drains  to  the  new  sewer 
under  the  first  two  clauses  of  this  section  (set  out 
in  par.  89)  ? 

101.  Does  this  Part  of  the  Section  apply?— This  part 
of  the  section  only  applies  to  houses  which  are 
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under  the  first  clause,  i.e.  which  have  insufficient 
drains.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  hold  otherwise. 

102.  Must  each  House  so  Affected  be  Saved  Expense 
as  to  Drains?— The  object  of  allowing  the  autho¬ 
rity  to  make  a  sewer  at  the  expense  of  the  house 
is  evidently  not  to  allow  the  authority  to  add  to  or 
to  alter  the  site  of  house  drains,  which  emptied 
into  the  old  sewer,  but  rather  to  shorten  them  (as 
in  the  diagram). 

SUBSEQUENT  ALTERATION,  S.  23.  NEW  SEWER  TO  SAVE 
EXPENSE  UNDER  PROVISO. 


ABC 


a,  b,  c,  A’s,  B's,  and  C's  drains  as  cut  down,  aa,  56,  cc,  abolished 
continuation  of  same  drain,  d,  D’s  new  drain.  E  =  new  continuation 
of  E’s  old  drain. 

The  diagram  shows  also  E’s  house,  which 
drained,  say,  20  feet  into  the  old  sewer,  and  on  its 
abolition  has  to  drain  60  feet  into  the  new.  E’s 
old  drain  is,  we  will  suppose,  “insufficient,”  but, 
while  the  drains  a,  b,  and  c  from  the  other  houses 
will  cost  less,  being  shortened  by  one-half,  the  drain 
from  E’s  house  will  cost  more.  Can  the  authority 
make  E  pay  for  the  new  sewer,  and  at  his  own 
expense  lengthen  his  drain  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
authority  have  no  more  right  to  consider  the 
saving  to  the  other  houses  in  dealing  with  E 
than  they  have  to  consider  the  general  saving 
to  the  rest  of  the  town.  Both  are  irrelevant 
considerations,  and  to  consider  them  would  be 
to  violate  the  rules  as  to  discretions  laid  down 
earlier  in  the  lecture  (pars.  51-64).  But  had 
E’s  drain  been  shortened  by  a  foot  instead  of 
lengthened,  then  he  would  have  had  to  pay  a 
moderate  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  new  sewer. 
The  same  remarks  a,pply  to  D’s  new  drain. 

103.  Powers  and  Discretions.— I  have  already  con¬ 
sidered  these  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  discre¬ 
tion  to  make  the  sewer  and  also  the  discretion  to 
apportion  the  expenses,  must  conform  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  pars,  last  mentioned. 

104.  Remedies.  — The  remedies  for  the  appor¬ 
tioned  expenses  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
expenses  of  making  drains,  and  the  owners 
occupiers  can  be  made  liable  by  the  same  methods. 
No  notice  of  default  is  required  as  in  the  case  of 
making  drains. 

105.  Appeals.— The  appeals  are  the  same,  but, 
when  the  appeal  is  not  as  to  right  to  charge  at  all 
but  as  to  amount  apportioned,  a  notice  disputing 


it  must  be  served  on  the  authority  within  three 
months. 

106.  Limitations. -  These  also  are  the  same  as 
those  with  regard  to  recovering  expenses  of 
drains. 

107.  Can  the  Owners  (or  Occupiers)  be  forced  to 
make  Drains  to  the  New  Sewer  under  the  First  Two 
Clauses  of  this  Section  ?— Clearly.  The  words 
“causing  to  empty”  as  used  the  first  time  (in 
sub-par.  1  of  par.  100),  of  course,  mean  construct 
or  repair,  and  so  I  think  that  “require  to  .  .  . 
cause  ...  to  empty  ”  (in  the  second  sub-par.)  gives 
the  authority  power  to  require  them  to  construct  or 
repair,  and,  by  reference,  enables  them  to  use  all 
the  powers  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  section, 
set  out  earlier  (par.  89),  in  order  to  enforce  this. 

Inspecting  and  repairing  is  dealt  with  by  sec¬ 
tion  41. 

This  concludes  my  remarks  as  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  alteration  method.  We  will  now  consider 
nuisances. 

io3.  Nuisance  :  Method. 

The  question  of  nuisances  by  pollution  of  water 
has  already  been  dealt  with  in  my  lecture  on 
“  Rights  as  to  Sewers  ”  (Part  I.,  June  1901,  p.  369, 
col.  2).  What  I  now  propose  to  consider  is 
liability  for  pollution  of  air.  Nuisances  of  this 
kind  may  be  punished  statutorily  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  (pars.  109-126)  and  kindred  enact¬ 
ments,  or  at  common  law  as  a  public  (par.  127- 
131)  or  private  nuisance  (pars.  132-136). 

A  nuisance  is  punishable,  even  though  it  does 
not  arise  from  a  house  or  building,  but  only  from 
a  field,  and  whether  the  district  is  urban  or  rural. 

109.  Nuisances  under  the  Public  Health  Act.— The 
following  schedule  will,  perhaps,  be  of  use.  There 
are  three  possible  complainants,  and  the  first  may 
proceed  in  five  alternative  ways  {set  out  in  table 
on  next  'page). 

I.  By  local  authority. 

II.  By  aggrieved  person  (section  105)  who  has 
the  same  powers  as  the  authority,  only  a  constable 
may  be  ordered  by  the  magistrate  to  enter  instead 
of  the  local  authority. 

III.  By  a  constable  (section  106),  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  consider  the  authority  in  de¬ 
fault  and  authorise  him  to  act.  In  this  case  he 
has  all  the  powers  of  the  authority. 

no.  — Cumulative  or  Alternative.  —  All  these 
methods  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  [see  table  overleaf]  are 
alternative  and  not  cumulative,  and  sections  OI¬ 
OS  are  quite  independent  of  sections  41,  47,  and 
49.  The  difference  in  the  punishments  above 
shown,  and  also  the  redundancy  of  fines  and  ex¬ 
penses  which  would  otherwise  result,  and  the 
absurdity  of  making  a  single  penalty  payable  by 
the  offender  who  is  attacked  under  section  94,  and 
double  ones  if  under  sections  41,  47,  or  49,  show 
that  sections  96  and  98  are  not  complementary 
to  these  latter  sections.  Again,  each  set  of  sections 
is  in  a  different  part  of  the  Act.  I  do  not  think 
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Section 

Proi''’*(lare 

Oirence 

Punisliment 

Person  Liable  ^ 

Authority’s  Power  to  judge 
wlietlier  Nuisance  exists, 
and  to  Condone 

A 

41 

Notice  and  suin- 
inary  recovery 

Bad  drains,  Ac.  . 

lOs.  per  day 
penalty  and  ex¬ 
penses 

Owner  (or  occupier 
by  making  private 
improvement  ex¬ 

penses) 

^  If  the  local  autho- 
i  rity  deem  the  of- 

or  B 

47  (2) 

Notice  and  suui- 
liiary  recovery 

Stagnant  water, 
Ac.  in  ^'dwel¬ 
ling  -  house  ” 
after  notice 

Expenses  and 
penalties,  lOs. 
lump,  and  os. 
per  day 

Occupier  .  .  . 

^  fence  committed 
they  must  act 

or  C 

47  (J) 

Summary  re¬ 

covery 

Sewage  soaking 
from  W.C.,  privy, 
or  cesspool 

Expenses  and 
penaltie.s,  40s. 
lump,  and  os. 
per  day 

Occupier  . 

No  discretion.  Must 
act 

or  1) 

49 

Notice  anil  sum- 

Filth,  Ac.  . 

Expenses  . 

Offender  or  occupier  ; 

'.II 


'.15 


•JJ 


!)8 


niary  recovery 

Notice  or  abate¬ 
ment 


'  Nuisance  ” 


Application 

justices 


to  Disobev'inf'al)ate- 
inent  order  or 
probable  recur¬ 
rence 


(None  under  this 
section.  See  (2), 
2>ost) 


Lump  penalty, 
£5,  and  costs 


if  no  occupier,  then 
owner 

Offender,  or,  if  not 
found,  occupier ;  or, 
if  structural  defect 
or  no  occupier, 
owner.  (Occupier 
and  owner  excused 
if  blameless.) 

Recipient  of  notice  . 


Order  by  justices 


Second  applica-  ,  Not  abating 
tiou  to  magi¬ 
strate 


or 


His  order 


Disobeying 

prohibition 


Continuing  pe¬ 
nalty  10.'!.  per 
day  and  ex- 
pcnse.s,  if  local 
authority  abate 
20x.  per  day  and 
expenses 


Recipient  of  notice  . 


If  the  local  authority 
deem  the  offence 
committed  they 
must  act 


If  not  abated  or  in 
local  aulhoritij's 
opinion  likely  to 
occur  again,  they 
must  apply 
If  justices  sati.sfied  as 
to  ofl'euee  they  must 
make  order  and  may 
impose  penalty 
The  authority  must 
act  (by  48  &  40  Viet, 
c.  72,  s.  7) 


The  magistrate  has  a 
judicial  discretion 


Schedule  IV.,  forms  A  and  !>,  contradicts  this  view. 
It  only  gives  one  pair  of  forms  for  each  method 
of  proceeding.  [Bird  v.  St.  Marij  Abbott's,  1865, 
1  Q.r>.  'J12,  may,  perhaps,  he  useful.)  Under  the 
P.H.A.,  s.  Ill,  no  one  is  to  be  “  punished  twice  ” 
for  the  same  offence. 

This  same  section,  with  the  above  proviso,  allows 
the  public  and  private  common  law  remedies  to 
be  employed  [sec  -post  par.  121  ;  Defence  (5)  par. 
126  and  sections  25  and  23  also.  1  propose  to 
consider  the  questions  which  concern  them  all). 

Ill  General  Matters  as  to  Nuisances  under  P. H. A. 
—  1  propose  to  consider  what  “  nuisance  ”  is  and 
what  offences  are  punishable,  the  authority’s  power 
of  entry,  the  forms  of  notices  and  of  orders  to  abate, 
the  persons  who  will  he  liable,  expenses,  penalties, 
who  can  act,  and  what  defences,  counter-remedies, 
and  appeals  the  defendant  has. 

II2.  What  is  “Nuisance”? — This  question  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  the  above  five  methods  A  to  E.  The 
word  does  not  include  every  common  law  nuisance, 
but  a  nuisance,  to  be  punishable,  need  not  be 
injurious  to  health.  [Bishop  AticMand  v.  Bishop 
Aucl'land,  10  Q.B.D.  138  ;  Banbury  v.  Page,  8 


(j.D.l).  ‘J7  ;  Malton  v.  Maltou,  1867,  1  Ex.D.  310  ; 
llouldershaw  v.  Martin,  1  T.  L.  II.  323;  see 
Lumley  76  b,  and  119.)  I  suppose  bad  tlrains  at 
the  seaside  are  healthy ;  for  all  that  they  are 
nuisances. 

1 13.  What  Offences  Punishable. — These  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  my  schedule  and  to  the 
sections.  Section  41  does  not  apply  to  structural 
defects  {Fulham  v.  Solomon,  1896,  1  Q.B.  198). 
Nor  do  sections  47  (2)  or  49.  But  sections  47  (3) 
and  94  do  apply  to  these. 

114.  Entry. — (1)  To  inspect  nuisances.  Under 
section  41  {sec  that  section,  which  applies  only 
to  method  A).  As  to  all  nuisances  power  is  given 
to  inspect  (and  abate)  under  section  102  (and  see 
sections  103  and  104).  The  official  (he  need  not 
be  the  “  inspector  of  nuisances  ”)  must,  if  he  can¬ 
not  enter  by  agreement,  apply  to  a  magistrate, 
showing  reasonable  cause  (UfHCS  v.  N.L.C.S.,  63 
J.P.  244).  Section  103  lajs  down  the  penalty  for 
refusing  to  admit  the  official  after  this  order.  The 
inspection  may  be  either  to  examine  whether 
nuisance  exists,  or  whether  an  abatement  or  pro¬ 
hibition  order  has  Leen  carried  out,  or  (2)  To 
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abate  (under  tlie  same  section  102).  Section  305 
does  not  apply.  Nor  does  section  806,  for  a 
different  penalty  is  there  laid  down  {see  Bird  v. 
St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  ubi  su'pra). 

Under  section  92  it  is  the  duty  of  the  authority 
to  inspect  and  abate. 

Section  104  shows  who  are  liable.  (And  see 
post.) 

1 15,  Notice  to  Abate. 

As  to  form  (no  notice  is  required  under 
method  C  (section  47  (3) ),  and  my  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  method  B  (section  47  (2) )  with  its 
24  hours’  notice).  The  notice  must  specify  the 
necessary  works  {see  Schedule  IV.  Form  A,  of 
P.H.A. ;  B.  V.  Wheatley,  16  Q.B.D.  34  ;  B.  v. 
Horrocics,  82  L.  T.  [N.S.]  767  ;  Lumley,  p.  132) ; 
{Millard  y.  Wastell,  1898,  1  Q.B,  342,  not  contra, 
as  it  applies  only  to  smoke  nuisances).  It  must 
also  be  framed  according  to  the  facts  of  each 
ease  {Woody.  Widnes,  1898,  1  Q.B,  463  ;  contrast 
Frost  V.  Fulham,  83  L.T.  720). 

As  to  length  of  notice. — Under  section  41  it 
is  sufficient  to  require  abatement  “  forthwith,”  i.e. 
in  reasonable  time  {Thomas  y.  Nolces,  6  Eq.  521). 
Under  section  47  (2)  and  section  49,  24  hours’ 
notice  ;  under  section  47  (3),  no  notice  ;  and  under 
section  94,  what  notice  the  authority  think  fit 
(Max.  21  b,  285  b)  must  be  given. 

116.  Form  of  Justices’  Order  to  Abate. — The- 
form  of  this  order  is  found  in  Schedule  IV.,  form 
C,  of  P.H.A.,  and  in  the  schedules  of  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts ;  and  see  Goose  v.  Bedford,  21 
W.R.  449.  It  must  specify  what  is  to  be  done 
{B.  V.  Horrocics,  ubi  supra),  and  it  can  specify  any 
v/orks  which  the  magistrate  considers  necessary 
(Lumley,  p.  132  ;  ex.p.  Whitchurch,  overruled).  If 
the  magistrate  specifies  structural  alterations, 
this  would,  I  suppose,  show  that  he  is  purporting 
not  to  act  under  sections  41,  47  (2),  and  49,  which 
do  not  apply  to  such  {see  par.  113).  The  schedule 
form  of  P.H.A.  does  not  show  under  what  section 
he  acts.  (For  an  order  in  which  the  defendant 
and  the  authority  were  each  charged  part  of  the 
expenses,  see  Booth  v.  Otven,  66  J.P.  357.) 

117.  Who  Liable. — The  column  marked  “  Per¬ 
son  liable”  in  my  schedule  (par.  109)  shows  this 
clearly.  Under  section  104,  the  costs  and  expenses 
of  carrying  out  the  powers  of  the  Act  as  to 
nuisances  are  chargeable  against  the  offender 
(including  the  owner  if  he  is  to  blame).  No 
person  liable  need  pay  more  than  one  year’s  rack- 
rent.  These  payments  are  apportioned  against 
the  guilty  parties.  The  money  can  be  collected  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  occupier,  who,  if  he  is 
innocent,  need  not  pay  a  sum  exceeding  the 
amount  of  the  rent  then  due  to  his  landlord,  and 
can  deduct  that  sum  next  rent  day.  All  this, 
however,  is  to  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
(as  to  which  see  Digest  of  Law  Beports,  1891-1900, 
col.  1165  (6) ). 

If  the  occupier  has  been  legally  compelled  by 


law  or  by  reasonable  fear  of  it  to  do  the  work  at 
liis  own  expense  and  the  landlord  is  liable,  he 
can  recover  from  the  latter  {Gehhart  v.  Saunders, 
1892,  2  Q.B.  452  ;  Andrevjs  v.  St.  Olave’s,  1898, 
1  Q.B.  775  ;  Gree  v.  St.  Pancras,  1899,  1  Q.B. 
693  ;  North  v.  Walthamstow,  67  L.  J.,  Q.B.  972). 
But  not  if  he  does  the  work  quite  voluntarily 
{Thompson  v.  Hawes,  73  L.  T.  369). 

The  reader  may  refer  to  Lumley  127,  128. 
{A.-G.  V.  Tod  Heatley  (1897,  1  Ch.  650)  decided 
that  the  owner  must  prevent  his  land  from 
becoming  a  public  nuisance.) 

By  declaring  expenses  {tinder  section  41  only)  to 
be  private  improvement  expenses,  the  authority 
may  (subject  to  the  lease)  throw  liability  (at  least 
primary)  on  the  occupier. 

As  between  reversioner  and  tenant  for  life  the 
corpus  is  liable  {Lever,  in  re,  1897,  1  Ch.  32). 

The  architect’s  liability  has  already  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  Lecture  II.  (“Rights  as  to  Sewers”) 
{see  Addendum,  1902).  Section  255  also  bears  on 
the  question  of  liability. 

118.  Expenses, — These  are  recoverable  like  any 
other  “  expenses  ”  in  the  P.H.A.  {see  “  Subsequent 
Alteration,”  par.  94),  with  this  difference,  that 
nuisance  expenses  may  also  be  recovered  in  the 
High  Court  or  County  Court,  under  section  104, 
which  lays  down  no  conditions  to  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Only  under  section  41  (method  A)  can 
nuisance  expenses  be  declared  private  improve¬ 
ment  expenses.  (As  to  the  effect  of  doing  this  see 
par.  94.)  In  method  E  expenses  can  only  be 
recovered  on  the  second  summons  (under  sec¬ 
tion  98). 

1 19.  Penalty. — A  penalty  {see  my  schedule)  is 
recoverable  under  all  these  methods  except  D 
(section  49),  and  so  makes  the  offences  punished 
by  A,  B,  C,  and  E  criminal  matters.  The  practice 
as  to  these  must  be  sought  in  Lumley  and  in 
Stone.  If  the  authority  think  their  remedy  before 
justices  inadequate,  they  may  proceed  in  the  High 
Court ;  and  they  may  proceed  in  the  County  Court 
(i)  if  the  expenses  (not  including  penalty)  do  not 
exceed  £60,  and  (ii)  provided  also  there  are  any 
expenses.  My  reasons  for  thus  stating  (i)  and  (ii) 
are  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  penalty  is  not  a 
“demand”  under  section  261.  Of  course  the 
same  Court  would  try  both  penalty  and  expenses. 

120.  Who  Can  Act. — I  do  not  profess  to  deal 
with  all  the  complex  law  on  this  point.  The 
authority,  if  it  is  an  urban  authority,  can  delegate 
their  powers  to  a  committee,  under  section  200,  as 
we  saw  in  the  second  part  of  this  lecture.  Except 
where  power  is  by  the  Act  expressly  given  to  an 
official,  he  must  not  act  on  his  own  initia¬ 
tive  (Lumley  126  on  section  94). 

The  five  methods  vary  in  the  powers  they  give 
to  officials.  Under  A  (section  41)  the  inspector  can 
enter,  examine,  and  report ;  but  the  local  authority 
(acting  on  his  report  or  not,  as  they  please)  give 
the  notice  (doubtless  through  their  clerk).  In 
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sections  -17  and  94  (methods  ]>,  C,  and  E)  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  any  official;  while  in  section  49  (!>) 
the  inspector  seems  to  have  matters  entirely  m  his 
own  hands.  In  section  102,  which  gives  right  of 
entry,  the  local  authority  or  any  officer  has  power 
to  apply  to  the  magistrate. 

We  deal  later  (par.  124)  with  “aggrieved 
persons,”  and  constables  acting  under  sections 
105  and  100,  to  see  how  far  the  law  laid  down, 
ante  and  yjost,  applies  to  them. 

Now  we  come  to  your  Defences.  (Counter¬ 
remedies,  and  Appeals  against  the  authority  and 
others,  are  dealt  with  in  subsequent  paragraphs.) 

]2i.  Defences. — (Pars.  IBl  and  1B5,  though 
referring  to  common  law,  might  be  referred  to.) 

(1)  Local  autlioritj!  to  blame,  in  that  they  si;pplied 
insufficient  sewers.  You  must  prove  that  they 
were  in  default,  and  that  this  default  caused  the 
nuisance.  {Aialcy  v.  Kirhhcuton,  1891,  00  L.  T. 
Ch.  7B4  ;  Brown  v.  Dunstable,  1899,  2  Ch.  378 ; 
'Wycombe  v.  Pursoz/.s’,  1894,  2  Q.D.  780  ;  and  see 
Molloy  V.  Gray  and  Kinsoii  v.  Poole,  quoted  in  my 
previous  lecture  on  “Rights.”  Nee  also  Lumley, 
p.  121  and  p.  129,  middle.)  IIow  far  this  defence 
would  avail  against  the  aggrieved  person  or 
constable  acting  under  sections  105  and  100  is 
considered  later  (par.  124). 

(2)  Limitations. — As  to  penalties,  the  times  after 
which  proceedings  are  barred  may  be  gathered 
from  the  books  ;  as  to  expenses,  they  appear  from 
my  remarks  on  “  Subsequent  Alteration,”  but  1 
may  add  a  few  points.  As  regards  lycnaltics. — 
These  are  payable,  and  the  time  limit  therefore 
begins  to  run,  when  the  matter  of  complaint 
arises ;  but,  if  the  offence  continues,  this  would  push 
further  and  further  forward  the  date  when 
recovery  would  be  barred.  Under  section  90 
(method  E)  the  limitation  time  as  to  penalties 
runs  from  default  in  obeying  the  notice  (Lumley, 
p.  133  g).  Ns  regards  expenses.  (Summary  re¬ 
covery.) — If  the  abatement  works  can  be  called 
works  of  private  improvement,  then  time  does 
not  begin  to  run  till  reimbursement  has  been 
demanded.  Rut  if  not,  then  it  runs  from  when 
the  expenses  were  incurred. 

(3)  Prescription. — If  these  offences  are  also  a 
public  nuisance  (par.  131)  at  common  law  this 
plea  is  bad.  At  any  rate,  prescription  to  pollute 
air  is  hard  to  prove.  In  one  case  a  man  was 
reported  to  have  “enjoyed”  a  mixen  for  twenty 
years,  but  he  was  held  liable  as  he  could  not  prove 
that  he  had  extended  the  enjoyment  to  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  for  all  that  time  (Flight  v.  Thomas,  10  A.  and 
E.  590  ;  8  L.  •!.,  Q.B.  337).  So  you  see  that, 
whether  w'e  are  too  generous  or  too  stingy  with 
our  odours,  we  shall  fail. 

(4)  Abatement  by  defendant  leould  cause  tres¬ 
pass. — As  to  how  far  this  defence  will  avail,  sec 
Lumley,  p.  130,  quoting  Parker  v.  Inge  and 
Letterkenmj  v.  Collins. 

(5)  Offence  already  punished. — This  would  be 


to  plead  section  111,  but  the  punishment  must 
be  of  the  same  class.  The  offender  might  have  to 
suffer  expenses,  damages  (by  private  plaintiff), 
injunction,  and  either  indictment  or  penalty.  The 
principle  is  shown  in  Hall  v.  Nixon,  L.  R.  10 
(j.R.  152.  (There  is  no  appeal  against  acquittal, 
see  later.)  I  do  not  think  that  double  expenses 
or  a  double  penalty  could  be  recovered  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  against  him  by  the  penal  and  subsequent 
alternative  methods. 

(0)  The  foul  odour  by  itself  would  not  be  a 
nuisance. — This  is  no  defence  {Barnes  v.  Norris, 
41  .I.P.  150),  anymore  than  it  would  be  in  private 
actions  or  public  indictments  {q.v.  later  pars.  131 
and  134). 

(7)  It  will  be  no  defence  that  the  place  from 
which  the  drain  proceeds  is  not  a  house  or 
building. 

122.  Remedies  Against  the  Local  Authority. — 
This  is  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  own 
country.  You  may  punish  the  authority  (i)  for  taking 
unjustifiable  proceedings;  (ii)  for  misfeasances. 
As  to  (i),  Barnett  v.  Eccles,  1900,  2  Q.B.  423,  may 
be  referred  to.  The  Local  Government  Board,  on 
appeal  under  section  208,  which  applies  to  all  five 
methods  of  proceeding  for  nuisances,  may  award 
compensation.  Eurther,  where  any  proceedings 
had  no  ground,  the  magistrate  would  acquit  with 
costs.  Add  to  this  that,  in  any  case,  if  the  authority 
forced  you  to  do  their  duty,  you  could  recover. 
(As  to  the  amount  of  compulsion,  see  sub-par.  2  of 
par.  90.)  ^Ye  noticed  in  “Form  of  Order  ”  that 
the  magistrate  in  Booth  v.  Owen  charged  part  of 
expenses  to  plaintiff  and  part  to  defendant.  As  to 
(ii)  misfeasance — that  is,  actual  wrongdoing  and 
damage  in  disturbing  your  drains,  &c. — you  could 
recover  damages  {Eobinson  v.  Workington,  1897, 
1  Q.B.  019;  ()1  J.P.  104;  Dent  v.  Bournemouth, 
00  L..J.  Q.B.  395)  ;  and  section  41  (as  to  method 
A)  requires  the  authority  to  reinstate  if  no 
nuisance  is  found.  But  no  damages  can  be 
recovered  against  the  authority  for  mere  non¬ 
feasance,  i.e.  negligence  in  not  supplying  proper 
sewers  (Touzeau  v.  Slough,  00  -I.P.  103). 

123.  Appeals. — (i)  From  local  authority  to  magis¬ 
trate. — Tliis  is  another  way  of  saying  “What  dis¬ 
cretion  have  the  authority  ?  ”  Under  section  41  {see 
Lumley  77  k)  there  is  no  such  appeal,  nor  is  there 
under  section  49  ;  but  the  authority  are  not 
irresponsible  under  section  47,  nor  (in  method  E) 
under  section  96,  for  they  must  prove  the  facts. 
Again,  under  section  102,  as  to  entry  to  inspect  or 
abate,  the  magistrate  is  the  judge.  The  authority 
has  discretion,  as  to  length  of  notice  to  abate,  only 
under  section  94  (method  E).  {See  last  sub-par.  of 
par.  115.)  Even  when  the  authority  have  a  dis¬ 
cretion,  they  must  exercise  it  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  earlier  in  this  lecture. 

(ii)  From  authority  to  Local  Government  Board, 
under  section  268. — There  is  an  appeal  as  to  all  five 
methods. 
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(iii)  From  magistrate  to  Quarter  Sessions, 
under  section  269. — The  practice  was  dealt  with 
when  I  discussed  “  Subsequent  Alteration.”  {See 
also  Lumley,  397  &g.).  Under  section  99  proceed¬ 
ings  are  stayed  pending  the  appeal. 

(iv) -  and  (v)  From  magistrate  or  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions  to  High  Court,  on  case  stated  {see  section 
269). 

(vi)  From  High  Court  there  is  an  appeal  under 
method  D  (section  49)  (only  by  leave)  ;  but  under 
none  of  the  others,  since  they  are  all  criminal 
processes. 

For  this  same  reason  the  complainant  cannot 
appeal  against  acquittal.  {B.  v.  London  J.J.  25 
Q.B.D.  357.) 

124.  Aggrieved  Persons  and  Constables  under 
Sections  105  and  106 — Do  all  these  remarks  apply 
to  complaints  by  aggrieved  persons  or  constables  ? 
They  apply  to  aggrieved  persons,  except  that 
Defence  No.  1  would  be  unavailable,  since  the 
aggrieved  persons  are,  by  section  105,  given  “the 
like”  remedies.  This  is  equivalent  to  incor¬ 
porating,  mutatis  mutandis,  all  the  enactments 
giving  powers  to  the  authority,  and  not  to  placing 
the  aggrieved  person  in  their  shoes.  As  to  con¬ 
stables  proceeding  under  section  106,  all  the  above 
remarks,  including  Defence  No.  1,  apply,  since 
they  can  only  institute  proceedings  “  which  the 
defaulting  authority  might  institute.”  Except, 
then,  as  excepted  above,  all  these  complainants 
have  the  same  powers  similarly  conditioned  as  we 
have  seen  the  local  authority  to  possess. 

125.  Parish  Council, — I  may  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  a  Parish  Council  may,  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  1894,  cap.  73,  section  8  (1), 
subject  to  conditions,  abate  nuisances. 

126.  Other  Methods. — All  these  powers  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  are  by  section  111  cumulative  on  other 
methods,  provided  that  the  defendant  is  not 
“punished  twice  for  the  same  offence”  {see 
Defence  No.  5),  and  provided  also  that  the  facts 
allow  it.  These  methods  are  :  proceedings  by 
indictment  or  injunction  for  ptiblic  nuisances,  and 
proceedings  by  action  to  obtain  damages  or 
injunction  for  private  nuisances  (including  public 
ones  which  also  specially  affect  private  individuals). 
To  consider  public  nuisances  first. 

127.  Public  Nuisances. — As  to  these  I  will  con¬ 
sider  what  publicity  and  what  offensiveness  is 
required  to  constitute  the  offence,  who  are  liable, 
and  what  defences  the. accused  would  have. 

128.  Publicity. — Nuisances  to  a  highway  (J2.  v. 
Neil,  1826,  2  C.  &  P.,  485),  or  to  a  populous 
neighbourhood  near  a  highway  {B.  v.  Papineau, 
Str.),  have  been  held  to  be  public  nuisances, 
but  not  a  nuisance  which  affected  only  three 
houses  {B.  v.  Lloyd,  1803,  4  Esp.  200). 

129.  Offensiveness. — A  public  nuisance  includes 
many  detractions  from  comfort  not  included  in 
“nuisances”  under  the  P.H.A.  Thus  “Charley’s 
Aunt,”  having  crowded  the  streets  with  an  expec¬ 


tant  audience,  not  necessarily  offensive  to  the 
nose,  was  held  to  be  a  public  nuisance. 

For  the  purposes  of  an  indictment  in  B.  v. 
Davy,  1803  {ubi  supra),  it  was  held  that  damage 
to  health  or  rendering  dwellings  uncomfortable 
must  be  proved,  and  that  mere  damage  to  furni¬ 
ture  or  discomfort  caused  to  persons  by  sulphurous 
fumes  does  not  constitute  a  public  nuisance  ;  but, 
in  1823,  B.  v.  Neil  {tobi  supra)  upset  this  doctrine. 
(See also  A.- G.  V.  CZeauer,  18  Ves.  211.)  InA.-G.  v. 
L.  &  N.-W.  B.  Co.,  1900,  1  Q.B.  78,  an  information 
was  successful  though  no  injury  was  proved,  since 
the  company  had  infringed  a  statutory  require¬ 
ment  as  to  level  crossings.  In  our  case  the 
drain  owner  is,  as  we  saw,  forbidden  by  the 
P.H.A.  to  have  an  offensive  drain.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  if  he  comes  under  the  P.H.A.  he 
will,  if  the  odour  is  public,  be  liable  for  public 
nuisance. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  public  injunction  it  was 
decided  in  A.-G.  v.  Sheffield  Gas  Consumers  (3  De 
G.  M.  &  G.  304),  and  19  Ruling  Cases  (where  the 
whole  matter  is  discussed)  p.  273,  and  in  A.-G. 
V.  Cambridge  Gas  Consumers  (4  Ch.  71,  and  R.C. 
ibid.),  that  an  injunction  can  only  be  obtained  if 
there  is  a  continuous  injury,  or  if  irreparable 
damage  is  threatened.  On  the  principle  stated 
above,  damage  to  health  or  to  real  property  need 
not  be  proved. 

130.  Who  liable  ? — The  owner  or  any  other 
person  can  be  indicted,  if  morally  responsible, 
but  not  otherwise  {B.  v.  Pedley,  3  L.J.  M.C.  119, 
commented  on  in  Bich  v.  Basterfield,  4  C.P.  783, 
at  805,  and  followed  by  Todd  v.  Flight,  9  C.B. 
[N.S.]  377,  389).  A  man  may  be  responsible  for 
doing  acts  which  would  naturally  lead  to  nuisance 
and  for,  so  to  speak,  winking  at  the  foul  odour. 
{See  Smoke  Nuisance  cases,  &c.) 

131.  Defences. — (Pars.  121  and  134  maybe  com¬ 
pared.)  The  defence  that  the  complainant  is 
really  the  guilty  party  would  be  a  good  defence,  as 
in  P.H.A.  nuisances  (par.  98). 

As  to  the  plea  that  the  odour  by  itself  would 
not  be  a  nuisance,  B.  v.  Neil,  1803  {ubi  supra), 
decides  that  this  is  unavailable,  though  B.  v. 
Medley  (6  Car.  and  P.  292)  (a  later  case  in  1834 
as  to  fouling  water)  contradicts  this.  Reading 
the  two  cases  and  remembering  that  there  is  not 
in  our  case  any  “  bread  and  butter  ”  plea  {see 
later)  as  in  B.  v.  Medley,  I  think  that  all  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  nuisance  could  be  punished, 
doubtless  in  proportion  to  their  offence,  for  other¬ 
wise  the  consequences  to  public  health  would  be 
too  fearful  to  contemplate. 

There  can  be  no  plea  of  prescription  (Lumley 
49),  and  there  is  no  limitation  to  the  right  to 
indict  for  public  nuisances  or,  if  they  continue  or 
recurrence  is  probable,  to  the  right  to  obtain  an 
injunction.  The  place  from  which  nuisance 
arises  need  not  be  a  house  or  building,  nor  would 
the  “  bread  and  butter  ”  plea  or  any  of  the  other 
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defences  held  inapplicable  to  private  actions  for 
nuisance  avail  here  (see  la.ter,  par.  1S4). 

With  private  actions  for  public  nuisances  I 
deal  in  par.  133. 

Private  Actions  for  Private  Nuisances. 

132.  What  Injury  gives  Cause  of  Action — (i.)  -for 
damages,  (ii.  and  iii.)  for  injunction  ? 

(i)  In  order  to  obtain  damages  there  must  be 
some  reasonable  amount  of  damage  to  comfort. 

According  to  Scott  Firth  (18G5,  L.R.  1  Cb. 
60)  (noise  from  vibration),  where  the  “  bread  and 
butter”  plea  weighed  in  defendant’s  favour,  as  it 
would  not  in  ours,  plaintiff  must  prove  real  and 
substantial  damage. 

The  cases  of  Lilyivhiie  v.  Trimmer  (1807,  30 
L.J.  Ch.  525)  (fouling  water),  and  Crump  v. 
Lambert  (1807,  3  Eq.  409)  (fouling  air),  decided 
that  trifling  damage  was  enough.  In  Wood  v. 
Waud  (1K49,  3  Ex.  748),  it  was  held  that,  when 
w'ater  was  fouled,  there  w’as  a  cause  of  action  for 
damages,  though  no  perceptible  injury  had  been 
done.  The  reader  may  refer  to  Walter  v.  Selfc 
(20  L.J.  Ch.  453)  (a  briekburning  case),  and  to 
J.  Lyons  v.  Wilhins  (1N99,  1  Ch.  225). 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  that  some  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  damage  must  be  shown  where  the 
plaintiff  seeks  damages  for  pollution  of  air  by  bad 
drains ;  but  that,  on  the  analogy  of  public  and 
P.H.A.  nuisances,  injury  to  health  need  not  be 
proved. 

(ii)  To  obtain  an  injunction  when  there  is 

present  nuisance,  I  think  that  if  tlie  foul  drain  is 
a  P.II.A.  nuisance  or  likely  to  become  chronic, 
such  an  injunction  can  be  obtained.  It  was  held 
that  the  infringement  of  a  statute  was,  without 
proof  of  damage,  sufficient  cause  for  injunction  in 
A.-G.y.  Cochermouth  Eq.  172)  (water), 

and,  even  where  private  water  rights  only  were 
infringed,  it  was  held  in  Crosslcy  v.  L^ightoicler 
(1807,  2  Ch.  478),  that  no  damages  need  be  proved, 
since  there  was  probable  damage,  viz.  the  danger 
that  defendant  would  obtain  a  prescriptive  right. 

I’ailing  these  pleas  for  plaintiff,  he  can  succeed 
by  proving  damage  to  either  property  or  person 
(in  spite  of  St.  Helens  S.C.  v.  Tipping,  L.  K. 
1  Ch.  00)  as  regards  either  health  or  comfort  {see 
ante) ;  but  such  damage  must  be  more  than 
trifling.  {Lilyivhite  v.  Trimmer  {uhi  supra)  1867 
(fouling  water).  Crump  v.  Lambert  {uhi  supra) 
1867  (fouling  air).  A.-G.  v.  Gee,  1870,  10  Eq.  131 
(fouling  water).  Fletcher  v.  Bealey,  28  Ch.  D. 
088  (fouling  air).  Eidge  v.  M.  E.  Co.,  1888,  53 
J.P.  55  (fouling  air  or  water).) 

(iii)  To  obtain  an  injunction  where  no  present 
damage.  This  is  called  a  ‘^quia  timet,”  and  Grump 
v.  Lambert  {uhi  supra)  and  Nixon  v.  Tynemouth 
(1888,  52  J.P.  504)  may  be  referred  to. 

Private  Actions  for  Public  Nuisances. 

133.— These  maybe  taken  by  the  local  authority 


{A.-G.  V.  Logan,WQl,2  Q.B.  100)  or  by  individuals. 
The  plaintiff’  must  prove  particular,  direct,  and 
substantial  damage,  either  to  person  or  property 
[Betijamin  v.  Storr,  19  Puling  Cases,  263,  269); 
(and  see  Max,  508-583,  and  Lumley  on  section 
111  P.II.A.). 

Further  Questions  as  to  Private  Actions  for  Private 
or  Public  Nuisances. 

134.  Who  Liable?  —  Primarily  the  occupier. 
Liussell  V.  Shenton  (11  L.J.  Q.B.  289)  (non-repair 
of  sewers). 

135.  Defences. — (Pars.  121-131  may  be  com¬ 
pared.)  In  addition  to  defence  of  no  nuisance, 
and  that  defendant  not  the  guilty  partjq  and  to 
technical  defences,  the  defendant  may  plead : — 

(1)  That  the  odour,  apart  from  odours  occa¬ 
sioned  by  others,  is  not  a  nuisance.  This  is  a  bad 
defence  (unless  the  co-operative  odour  springs  from 
a  joint  receptacle  which  is  a  ‘‘  sewer  ”),  for  the  bad 
smell  might  be  the  “last  straw”  {Crossley  v. 
Lightou'ler,  ls07,  ubi  supra)  (fouling  water),  and 
to  hold  otherwise  might  be  to  let  defendant 
obtain  a  prescriptive  right  under  cover  of  the 
others,  who  might  cease  their  nuisance  some  day 
{Wood  V.  Waud,  WW,  ubi  supra)  (fouling  water). 
(I  do  not  quite  see  the  force  of  this  argument,  at 
least  as  applied  to  our  case.)  So  held  in  Walter 
V.  Selfc  (1851, supm)  (brickburning);  Crumpw 
Lambert  (1807,  ubi  supra)  (fouling  air)  ;  A.-G.  v. 
Leeds  (1870,  5  Ch.  583)  (fouling  water) ;  Blair  v. 
Ecakin  (1887  [W.N.]  148,  57  L.T.  [N.S.]  522)  ; 
Lumley,  p.  50  (as  to  fouling  water). 

(2)  Prescription  may  be  a  good  defence  {Wood 
V.  Waud,  ubi  supra).  But  could  it  be  proved? 
{See  ante,  par.  98,  same  defence  as  to  P.H.A. 
nuisances.)  If  the  extent  is  too  limited,  then  the 
prescription  might  be  so  limited  as  not  to  bar 
the  plaintiff’ ;  if  too  extensive,  the  nuisance  might 
be  a  public  nuisance  and  prescription  impossible 
even,  I  think,  as  against  private  individuals.  But 
who  would  desire  to  endure  a  lifelong  smell  in 
order  to  force  it  on  others  ? 

(3)  All  reasonable  care  to  avoid  nuisance.  This 
is  no  defence  if  there  is  in  fact  a  nuisance  {Napier, 
1893,  2  Ch.  588). 

(4)  That  defendant  came  to  the  nuisance  and  not 
the  nuisance  to  him.  As  to  this  see  St.  Helens  v. 
Tipping  {ubi  szqira).  It  is,  I  think,  no  defence. 

(5)  Nuisance  ceased  before  writ  or  before  trial. 
This  is  a  good  defence  to  an  action  for  an 
injunction,  but  not  to  an  action  for  damages  {Carr 
V.  Bath,  and  Dunning  v.  Grosvenor,  1900  [W.N.] 
265)  ;  but  costs  might  be  payable. 

(0)  The  “bread  and  butter  ”  plea  is  inapplicable, 
for  the  smell  of  a  household  drain  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  concomitant  of  trade,  like  the  odours  from  a 
tanyard. 

136.  Private  Abatement. — This  may  be  allowed, 
subject  to  the  question  of  trespass  {see  Lane  v. 
Capsey,\Sdl,  3  Ch.  411);  and  Scarborough  v. 
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Scarhoroiigk ;  Parker  v.  Inge ;  Letterkenny  v. 
Collins,  cited  in  Lumley,  p.  130). 

137.  Cost  of  Sewers. — Is  dealt  with  in  my  pre¬ 
vious  lecture  (Pt.  L,  June  1901,  p.  380,  note  (s)) 
as  revised  by  addendum  to  it  of  1902  (post),  and 
par.  100. 

138.  By-laws,  Local  Acts,  and  the  P.H.A.  Amend¬ 
ment  Act, — The  reader  is  again  reminded  that 
almost  all  the  law  above  laid  down  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  by-laws  or  Local  Acts,  by  the  P.H.A. 
Amendment  Act  1890  where  it  is  adopted,  and 
that  none  of  my  remarks  apply  to  London. 

139.  Conclusion. — Thus  we  see  that  for  the  man 
who  neglects  his  drains  the  P.H.A.  and  the 
common  law  alike  have  prepared  pitfalls,  viz. 
the  penal  method  where,  in  an  urban  district,  the 
house-drain  (good  or  bad)  is  not  authorised  ;  the 
.subsequent  alteration  method  w'here  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  it  is  insufficient ;  and  the  nuisance  method 
where  there  is  nuisance,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
house,  building,  or  field.  Many  of  these  weapons 
can  be  used  together.  (How  far  “  cumulative  ” 
see  par.  94  end,  pars.  110,  126.) 

If  I  was  a  medical  man  I  could  expatiate  on  the 
.diseases  (diphtheria,  typhus,  typhoid,  smallpox, 
cholera,  and  lack  of  appetite)  which  would  ensue 
from  a  bad  drain. 

-Lawyer  and.  doctor  alike  say  “Mind  your 
drains.” 

Note. — These  lectures  have  been  revised  and 
added  to  for  purposes  of  reference  as  a  sort  of 
vade  mecum  for  architects  planning  a  house. 

The  following  index',  referring  to  pars,  as  to  sub¬ 
sequent  alteration  and  nuisances,  may  be  useful. 

Discretions,  92,  103. 

Who  liable  ?  94  (sub-par.  11),  96,  117,  130,  134. 

Limitations,  97,  106,  121 ;  Def.  2,  131,  135. 

Defences,  98,  121,  131,  135.  (The  defences  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  exhaustive). 

Appeals,  99,  105,  123. 

Comulativersess,  94  (last  two  sub-pars.),  110,  126,  133. 

Notes. 

(p)  Measurement  of  100  feet  (par.  82). 

1.  Method  investigated  apart  from  the  question  of 
hardship. 

Previously  to  1846  the  rule  in  every  case  was,  to  measure 
specified  distances  by  the  nearest  available  route  (Max.  491  ; 
Minge  v.  Earl,  Cro.  Eliz.  212,  and  Wing  v.  Earl,  ibid.  267), 
and  so  in  Hawkins’s  “  Pleas  of  the  Crown,”  as  to  residence  of 
“  Papists  ”  within  ten  miles  of  London  (vol.  i.,  c.  12,  s.  16), 
and  in  Woods  v.  Dennett  (2  Stark,  89),  and  Leigh  v.  Hind 
(9  B.  and  C.  774  ;  7  L.  J.  [O.S.],  K.B.  313  ;  4  Man.  and  By. 
697),  in  which  rival  trading  was  restricted  by  contract 
within  a  certain  distance,  the  same  rule  was  adopted. 

In  1846  this  rule  changed  as  to  many  matters,  of  which, 
as  I  shall  show,  ours  is  not  one.  Thus,  where  the  statute 
law  had  enacted  that,  to  enable  a  man  to  qualify  for 
a  poor-law  settlement,  he  must  reside  within  a  specified 
distance  of  his  estate,  it  was  decided  in  R.  v.  Saffron 
Walden  (1846,  9  Q.B.  76)  that,  in  future,  distances  must 
be  measured  as  the  crow  flies,  for  otherwise,  since  new 


short  cuts  might  at  any  time  be  made,  or  rivers  hitherto 
impassable  become  frozen  and  therefore  able  to  be  crossed-, 
a  settlement  might  be  good  one  day  and  bad  the  next,  and 
this  would  cause  great  inconvenience. 

This  case  was  followed  by  two  others,  which  added  the 
further  reason  that  to  allow  the  method  of  measuring  by 
the  nearest  available  route  would  mean  litigation  (and 
witness  fees  for  surveyors)  in  these  oases  {Stokes  v. 
Grissell,  1854,  23  L.  J.,  C.P.  141  ;  Lake  v.  Bull,  1855, 
‘24  L.  J.,  Q.B.  273),  therefore  it  was  held  that,  when  the 
Legislature  gave  County  Courts  jurisdiction  within  a 
specified  distance,  that  distance  was  to  be  measured  in 
an  absolute  straight  line,  as  if  the  suitors  could  literally 
fly  to  the  protection  of  the  Court. 

So  again,  from  the  same  motives,  where  it  was  enacted 
that  there  should  be  no  turnpike  bar  within  a  certain 
distance  of  a  town,  the  distance  was  measured  as  the  crow 
flies  {Jewell  v.  Stead,  1856,  25  L.  J.,  Q.B.  294). 

Then  in  1859  and  1872  came  two  cases,  in  which  the 
Courts  had  again  to  decide  how  to  measure  distance  in  a 
contract  against  setting  up  a  rival  trade  within  a  certain 
radius,  and  this  time  the  Courts,  on  the  above  grounds  of 
avoiding  inconvenience  and  litigation  from  uncertainty, 
adopted  the  straight  line  or  crow-fly  method  of  measure¬ 
ment  {Diiignan  v.  Walker,  1859,  28  L.  J.,  Ch.  867 ; 
Moufflet  V.  Cole,  1872,  L.  E.,  8  Ex.  32),  and  this  is  now 
the  proper  method  in  such  oases  (Jolly  on  “  Eestraint  of 
Trade  ”). 

I  distinguish  these  cases  on  three  grounds  :  (i)  All 
adopted  the  crow-fly  method  so  as  to  avoid  uncertainty  and 
change  of  distance  from  the  opening  of  new  routes,  and 
there  would  be  no  such  uncertainty  in  our  ease,  for  once 
the  drain  is  duly  led  to  the  sewer  there  is  an  end  to  the 
matter,  unless  the  owner  is  foolish  enough  to  bring  him¬ 
self  under  section  23  as  to  insufficient  drains. 

(ii)  Nor  would  the  nearest  available  route  method  (as 
opposed  to  the  absolute  straight  line)  lead  in  our  case, 
as  in  the  above  cases,  to  extra  surveyors’  fees  as  witnesses 
in  lawsuits  ;  for  in  any  case  there  must  be  a  survey.  Nor 
can  I  see  how  it  would  favour  litigation. 

(iii)  Again,  the  above  cases  did  not  sacrifice  justice, 
whereas  in  ours  to  forbid  a  man  to  build  because,  e.g.,  he 
cannot  reach  the  sewer  that  lies  just  across  a  99-foot 
river  or  above  his  house,  would  be  most  unjust,  as  we 
shall  see. 

These  “  crow-fly  ”  cases  are  really  in  our  favour,  for  in¬ 
convenience  was  considered.  Hardship  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  here.  The  Interpretation  Act  does  not  bear  on  the 
Public  Health  Act,  for  the  former  is  not  retrospective. 

Moreover,  there  are  positive  instances  in  our  favour. 
This  crow-fly  measurement  is  not  adopted  in  the  case  of 
railway  companies  charging,  as  permitted  and  required, 
a  penny  per  mile.  If  it  were,  fares  from  Hexham  to 
Eiccarton,  or  from  Pickering  to  "Whitby,  would  be 
cheaper. 

Again,  in  Balhard  v.  C.  of  S.  London  (54  J.  P.,  135) 
distance  was  measured  according  to  available  route,  for 
“  nearest  ”  was  there  held  to  mean  nearest  available, 
and  a  sewer,  which  was  very  near  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
which  could  not  be  reached  owing  to  intervening  private 
alien  land,  was  held  not  to  be  “near.”  (In  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855,  section  76,  the  sewer  had  to  be 
“  near,”  though  this  was  not  so  in  the  P.H.A.  1848.)  In 
B.  V.  Saffron  Walden  the  Judge  hints  that,  had  his  decision 
suggested  trespass,  the  crow-fly  method  might  not  have 
been  adopted. 

Again,  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  section  (note 
j,  4)  favour  the  insertion  of  the  words  “  by  the  nearest 
available  route,”  and  of  “  available  ”  before  “  sewer.”  It 
allowed  cesspools  where  the  sewer  was  at  a  greater  distance 
than  100  feet,  so  as  to  save  us  the  expense  of  making  a 
long  drain. 

Now  if  a  man  must  get  an  easement  of  pipe-line  from  a 
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reluctant  neiglibour,  or  make  a  boring  through  a  rock,  or 
lay  a  pipe  across  the  bed  of  a  river  90  feet  wide,  simply 
because  a  sewer  lies  within  100  feet,  where  is  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  section  for  his  pocket  ? 

2.  The  argument  from  hardship. 

We  have  to  a  certain  degree  considered  •*  hardship''’  but 
we  will  now  go  further  into  the  matter. 

The  hardship  which  would  ensue  from  not  considering 
the  availability  or  otherwise  of  the  sewer  should  force  the 
Courts  to  consider  it. 

True,  the  Legislature  would  not  be  asking  us  to  do  the 
impossible,  for  nothing  is  easier  than  not  to  build  at  all, 
and  even  a  by-law,  which,  unlike  a  statute,  has  to  undergo 
the  stringent  test  of  reasonableness,  can  impose  conditions 
to  building  which  may  in  certain  cases  render  building  im¬ 
possible.  Thus  in  Hendon  L.  B.  v.  Pounce  (51  L.  T.,  455, 
at  457  top  left),  a  by-law  which  required  new  streets  to 
be  of  a  certain  width  was  upheld,  though  owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  building  land  the  owner  had  no  room 
for  houses  and  streets  as  well,  unless  he  cut  off  a  piece  of 
his  neighbour’s  land.  This  is  done  every  day  with  re¬ 
gard  to  building  over  yards.  And  see  Tnnstall  T.  T.  v. 
Lowndes,  20  J.  1’.,  374.  {Sinunotids  v.  Mailing,  1897,  51 
J.  P.,  502  ;  77  L.  T.,  341,  is  not  in  point,  as  it  did  not 
apply  to  new  cesspools,  and  so  did  not  prevent  building.) 
(Waite  V.  Garston,  1857,  L.  R.,  3  (^).B.  5,  is  against  the 
view  that  an  impossible  condition  can  forbid  building,  but 
that  case  would  not  help  us,  for  the  by-law  was  ultra 
vires  also.)  The  reason  for  the  decisions  in  the  Hendon 
and  Tunstall  cases  is  plain.  The  Legislature  required 
wide  streets,  and  cessjjools  well  away  from  houses,  and  to 
allow  a  man  to  build  a  narrow  alley  or  to  place  a  cesspool 
near  a  house  because  he  built  without  sullicient  land, 
would  be  to  sacrifice  public  health  to  private  money¬ 
making,  when  the  Act  had  plainly  intended  to  restrict  the 
latter  in  favour  of  the  former. 

For  all  this  I  think  that,  though  we  could  not  plead  tliat 
we  were  being  asked  to  do  the  impossible,  we  could  plead 
hardship  in  being  forbidden  to  build  except  on  conditions 
which  were  not  only  impossible,  but  absurd,  unfair,  and 
unnecessary.  Thus  A,  who  has  an  available  sewer  101  feet 
from  his  site,  can  use  a  cesspool,  while  B,  who  has  a  sewer 
99  feet  across  a  river  or  at  the  other  side  of  his  enemy’s  land, 
or  on  the  other  side  of  a  valley  or  dip  which  he  would 
have  to  bridge,  or  abo^'e  his  own  ground  floor,  a  sewer 
which  is  therefore  either  miles  away  or  practically  non¬ 
existent,  must  get  to  it  somehow  or  leave  his  house 
unbuilt !  Such  an  idea  revolts  against  all  common  sense. 

Again,  these  hardships  would  not  be  merely  rare  and 
sporadic,  but  would  occur  in  thousands  of  cases  over  that 
vast  area  ruled  by  section  25,  or  sections  similar  in  this 
respect  in  other  Acts. 

Thus  the  case  meets  the  two  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Courts  as  to  what  hardships  will  move  them  to  adopt  a 
possible  alternative  construction  so  as  to  avoid  hardship. 

The  Courts  will  construe  a  statute  with  this  object  (see 
cases  under  “  Statute  ”  in  Dig.  of  English  Case  Law,  and 


see  Max.  399,  Chap.  VIII.  264,  Ac.,  Section  11.  and  530-533’ 
Ac.,  and  Chap.  X.,  Section  II.,  to  4016.  Contra,  368,  369, 
381-383n,  385,  Ac.  No  advantage  is  gained  by  examining 
these  cases ;  they  all  lay  down  the  same  rather  vague 
general  rule,  and  apply  it  to  cases  differing  from  ours. 
Note  also  the  cases  above  in  which  the  crow-fly  measure¬ 
ment  was  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  inconvenience.  A.-G.  v. 
Birmingham,  4  K.  A  J.  528,  5  W.K.,  811,  rather  favours 
private  rights  than  otherwise.) 

But  there  are  two  conditions.  (1)  Slight  hardship  (ours 
is  not  slight)  will  not  be  considered— re  Hall  (21  Q.B.D., 
at  141  bottom).  In  re  Warkworth  (9  P.D.  20) ;  B.  v.  Over¬ 
seers,  Tonbridge  (13  Q.B.D.,  342) — unless  it  is  absurd  too 
(as  ours  is).  The  Judges  would  stretch  the  statute  in 
ease  of  a  great  hardship.  Small  hardship  :  small  stretch. 
Great  hardship  :  great  stretch. 

Again  (2),  where  public  interest  is  against  allowing  ex¬ 
ceptions  (it  is  not  against  exceptions  in  our  ease,  as  we  saw 
in  .A  and  B’s  case),  hardships  must  also  be  common  if  the 
Judges  are  to  consider  them.  lUiZZiajJW  v.  Boberts,  7  Exch. 
(W.  H.  A  G.),  628  ;  Miller  v.  Solomons,  21  L.  J.  Ex.  192, 
193,  200;  Young  v.  Leamington,  8  Ap.  C.,  527.  (Ours 
would  be  common.) 

One  more  argument.  An  attempt  to  get  to  an  unavail¬ 
able  sewer  might  lead  to  great  nuisance  in  many  cases. 
Suppose,  c.g.,  I  did  try  to  lay  my  drain  under  a  river  or 
down  and  up  a  valley  in  order  to  reach  the  sewer,  I  should 
have  a  most  insanitary  curve.  The  Act  could  not  have 
intended  this. 

The  surveyor  might  argue  that  an  earlier  and  corre¬ 
sponding  statute  had  expressly  inserted  words  excusing 
connection  witli  a  sewer  at  a  higher  level  (I  allude  to  the 
73rd  section  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855), 
and  that  since  our  later  section  omits  (note  j,  1)  this 
express  excuse,  it  did  so  purposely  and  did  not  intend  it 
to  be  pleaded.  My  answer  is  that  the  73rd  .section  did 
not  correspond  to  ours,  since  it  deals  with  old  houses 
and  the  subsequent  alternative  method  for  “  insufficient 
drains.”  The  75th,  which  does  correspond  to  ours  in  that 
it  deals  wkh  the  penal  method  as  to  new  houses,  omits 
such  an  express  excuse.  Therefore  the  argument  from 
contrast  fails. 

Then  the  surveyor  might  turn  round  and  say  that  on 
the  analog]/  of  section  75  we  have  no  excuse  from  the 
height  of  the  sewer,  since  it  is  plain  that  under  section  75 
M.M.A.  new  houses  were  not  to  plead  that  excuse,  but, 
on  the  contrarj'.  were  expressly  forced  to  raise  their  levels. 
That  is  so  in  London  but  not  elsewhere,  for  we  are  not 
bound  by  the  London  Act,  which  may  be  suited  to  London. 
Where  the  obstacle  is  intervening  alien  laud,  Londoners  also 
are  excused  (sec  Balhard's  case,  ante).  Further,  it  would 
be  unjust,  as  section  73  of  the  London  Act  recognised,  to 
make  old  houses  drain  into  a  sewer  above  their  level,  and 
if  in  our  Act  new  houses  must  do  so,  then  old  houses  must 
do  so  too,  for  section  23  of  our  Act,  which  deals  with  old 
houses,  does  not  contain  any  express  excuse  in  such  eases. 

So  the  argument  from  analogij  fails. 


